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PREFACE. 


In  the  winter  of  1865  it  becamo  necessary  for  me,  on 
account  of  some  dkturbance  of  my  health,  to  seek  a  change 
of  scene  and  climate,  with  rest  from  work.  Europe  was 
proposed ;  but  though  there  is  much  enjoyment  for  a 
natarahst  in  contact  with  the  active  scientific  life  of 
the  Old  World,  there  is  little  intellectual  rest.  Toward 
Brazil  I  was  drawn  by  a  lifelong  desire.  After  the  death 
of  Spis,  when  a  student  of  twenty  years  of  age,  I  had 
been  employed  by  Martius  to  describe  the  fishes  they 
had  brought  back  with  them  from  their  celebrated  Bra- 
zilian journey.  From  that  time,  tlie  wish  to  study  this 
fauna  in  the  regions  where  it  belongs  had  been  an 
ever-recurring  thought  with  me  ;  a  scheme  deferred  for 
want  of  opportunity,  but  never  quite  forgotten.  The  fact 
that  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  deeply  interested  in  all 
scientific  undertakings,  and  had  expressed  a  warm  sym- 
pathy with  my  efforts  to  establish  a  great  zoological 
museum  in  this  country,  aiding  me  even  hy  sending 
collections  made  expressly  xinder  his  order  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  an  additional  incentive.  I  knew  that  the  bead 
of  the  government  would  give  me  every  facility  for  my 
investigations.     Nevertheless,  tempting  as   w^  the   pros- 
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pect  of  a  visit  to  Brazil,  as  a  mere  vacation  it  had  little 
charm  for  me.  Single-handed,  I  could  make  slight  use 
of  the  opportunities  I  should  have  ;  and  though  the  ex- 
cursion might  he  a  pleasant  one  for  myself,  it  would 
have  no  important  result  for  science.  I  could  not  forget 
that,  had  I  only  the  necessary  means,  I  might  make  col- 
lections on  this  journey  which,  whenever  our  building 
could  be  BO  enlarged  as  to  give  room  for  their  exhi- 
hition,  would  place  the  Museum  in  Cambridge  on  a  level 
with  the  'first  institutions  of  the  kind.  But  for  this  a 
working  force  would  be  needed,  aiid  I  saw  no  possibil- 
ity of  providing  for  such  an  undertaking.  While  I  was 
brooding  over  these  thotights  I  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Thayer,  whom  I  have  ever  found  a  generous  friend 
to  science.  The  idea  of  appealing  to  him  for  a  scheme 
of  this  magnitude  had  not,  however,  occurred  to  me ; 
but  he  introduced  the  subject,  and,  after  expressing  his 
interest  in  my  proposed  journey,  added,  *'Tou  wish,  of 
course,  to  give  it  a  scientific  character ;  take  six  assist- 
ants with  you,  and  I  will  be  responsible  for  all  tlieir 
expenses,  personal  and  scientific."  It  was  so  simply  said, 
and  seemed  to  me  so  great  a  boon,  tliat  at  first  I  hardly 
believed  I  had  heard  him  rightly.  In  the  end,  I  liad 
cause  to  see  in  how  large  and  liberal  a  sense  he  proffered 
his  support  to  the  expedition,  which,  as  is  usiial  in  such 
eases,  proved  longer  and  more  costly  than  was  at  first 
anticipated.  Not  only  did  he  provide  most  liberally  for 
assistants,  but,  until  the  last  specimen  was  stored  in  the 
Museum,  he  continued  to  advance  whatever  sums  were 
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needed,  always  desiring  me  to  iuform  him  should  any 
additional  expenses  occur  on  closing  up  the  affairs  of  tlie 
expedition.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  good  arising  from 
the  knowledge  of  such  facts  justifies  me  in  speaking  here 
of  these  generous  deeds,  accomplished  so  unostentatiously 
that  they  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed. 

All  obstacles  thus  removed  from  my  path,  I  made  my 
preparations  for  departure  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
assistants  I  selected  to  accompany  me  were  Mr.  James 
Biirkhardt  as  artist,  Mr.  John  Q.  Anthony  as  conchologist, 
Mr.  Frederick  0,  Hartt  and  Mr.  Orestes  St.  John  as  geolo- 
gists, Mr.  John  A.  Allen  as  ornithologist,  and  Mr.  George 
Sceva  as  preparator.  Beside  these,  my  party  was  enlarged 
by  several  Tolunteers,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  assist- 
ance as  untiring  and  efficient  as  if  they  had  been  en- 
gaged for  the  purpose.  These  were  Mr.  Newton  Dexter, 
Mr.  William  James,  Mr.  Edward  Copeland,  Mr.  Tiiomas 
Ward,  Mr.  Walter  Hunnewell,  and  Mr.  S.  T.  R.  Tliayer. 
I  shoidd  not  omit  to  mention  my  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Tliomas  G-.  Gary,  as  one  of  my  aids ;  for,  though  not  nom- 
inally connected  with  the  expedition,  he  made  collections 
for  me  at  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  places. 
I  was  also  joined  by  my  friends  Dr.  and  Mi-s.  Cotting. 
Dr.  Cotting,  like  myself,  was  in  need  of  a  vacation,  and 
it  was  his  intention  to  remain  with  us  for  as  long  a 
time  as  he  could  spare  from  his  professional  practice. 
But  the  climate  proved  luifavorabie  to  his  health,  and 
after  passing  a  couple  of  months  in  Rio,  and  sharing 
with    us    all    our    excursions    in    that   neighborhoodj   he 
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sailed  with  Mrs.  Cotting  for  Europe,  where  they  passed 
the  summer.  His  presence  with  us  during  that  time 
was  m(ffit  fortunate,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  only 
serious  cases  of  illness  we  had  among  us  occurred  before 
he  left,  imd  his  medical  advice  and  care  were  of  great 
service.  I  lost  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Anthony,  and  Mr. 
Allen  also,  early  in  the  expedition ;  their  health,  always 
delicate,  obliging  them  to  leave  for  liome.  With  these 
exceptions,  our  working  force  remained  intact,  and  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  every  member  of  the  party  returned 
in  safety  to  the  United  States.* 

No  sooner  was  the  Brazilian  Expedition  known  to  the 
public,  than  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Allen  McLane, 
President  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  offer- 
ing to  me  and  my  wliole  party  the  hospitality  of  their 
magnificent  ship  the  Colorado,  then  just  sailing  from 
New  York  for  the  Pacific  coast.  She  was  going  almost 
empty  of  passengers,  being  bound  by  the  way  of  Capo 
Horn  for  San  Francisco.  Wc  left  New  York  on  hoard 
this  beautiful  vessel,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1865.  The 
record  of  our   delightful   voyage   to  Eio  do  Jajieiro   will 

«  There  is  but  one  aad  record  I  haro  to  mako  connected  with  this  journey. 
My  friend  and  companion  of  many  Yenre,  Mr.  Burkhwdt,  died  about  ten 
montiia  after  Ids  retnra,  of  a  dleeose  wMeli,  tlioHgh  not  eoutmctcd  in  Braiii, 
since  it  was  of  Eome  years'  Btanding,  was  no  doubt  aggravaled  by  the  liot 
nlimate.  His  great  desire  to  accompany  me  ied  liim,  a^inat  my  cdvice, 
to  undertake  a  journey  which,  in  his  case,  was  a  dangeroHS  one.  He  siitlered 
very  much  during  our  stay  on  tiie  Amazons,  but  I  could  not  persuade  liitB  to 
leave  hiis  work;  and  in  the  following  pages  it  will  be  seen  that  his  industry 
was  unflagging. 
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be  found  in  tbe  narrative  ;  but  I  wish  here  publicly  to 
acknowledge  my  obligation  to  Mr.  McLano  for  his  gener- 
osity to  the  expedition.  Besides  the  sympathy  accorded 
me  by  private  individuals,  I  have  to  thank  the  Hon.  Gideon 
Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  a  general  order,  received 
on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  desiring  tlie  officers  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  wherever  I  should  fall  in  with  them, 
to  afford  rac  such  assistance  in  my  scientific  researches 
as  would  not  interfere  witli  the  regular  service ;  and  1 
learned  at  Rio  that  Mr.  Seward  had  warmly  recommended 
the  expedition  to  General  Webb,  at  tliat  time  United 
States  Minister  to  Brazil.  Finally,  I  would  express  my 
thanks  also  to  Messre.  Garrison  and  Allen  for  the  free 
passage  offered  to  myself  and  my  companions  for  our 
return,  on  board  the  line  of  steamers  established  be- 
tween New  York  and  Sio  de  Janeiro  during  our  stay  in 
Brazil. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  what  facilities  were  granted 
me  throughout  this  journey  by  the  Brazdians  themselves, 
and  that  the  undertaking,  so  warmly  speeded  on  its  way, 
was  welcomed  no  less  cordially  in  the  country  to  which 
it  was  bound. 

One  word  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  volume  has 
grown  into  its  present  shape,  for  it  has  been  rather  the 
natural  growth  of  circumstances  than  tlie  result  of  any 
preconceived  design.  Partly  for  the  entertainment  of  her 
friends,  partly  with  tlie  idea  tlsat  I  might  make  some  use 
of  it  in  knitting  together  the  scientific  reports  of  ray 
journey  by  a  thread  of  narrative,  Mrs.  Agassiz  began  this 
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diary.  I  eoon  fell  into  the  habit  of  giving  her  daily  the 
more  general  results  of  my  scientific  observations,  knowing 
that  slie  would  allow  nothing  to  be  lost  wliich  was  worth 
preserving.  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  working, 
our  separate  contributions  have  become  so  closely  inter- 
woven that  we  '•h)uld  hiidly  know  how  to  disconnect 
them  and  oui  common  journal  19  theri-foie  publ  shed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimf  ortaut  cliai  g  s  almost 
as  it  was  oiiginally  wiitten  In  this  volume  I  have  it 
teinpfel  oil}  to  give  such  an  account  of  my  scientific 
woil  ard  its  le&ults  as  would  explain  to  the  piblic  what 
were  the  aims  of  the  expedit  on  1  id  how  far  tbev  havo 
been  accomjii  bed  It  is  my  hope  to  complete  a  woik 
airendy  begun  on  the  ISatuial  History  and  e  jeLioIiy  on 
the  Tishes  of  Biizil  \n  which  will  le  iPcoided  not  only 
mj  investigations  duimg  the  ^oumev  ind  those  of  ray 
assistants  in  their  independent  excursions  but  ilso  tl  e 
reseaiches  now  reguUily  caiuei  on  in  connection  with 
the  immense  Brazlian  collections  stjrel  m  the  Mnseum 
at  Cambridge  This  must  howevei  le  the  'Hjw  labor 
of  many  years  and  can  only  b  puUisbed  very  gradually 
In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  that  tl  is  forerunner  ot  the  more 
Bpeoial  reports  may  seive  to  show  that  our  year  m  Brazil 
full  as  it  was  of  enjoyment  foi  all  the  paity  was  al  0  rich 
in  permanent  results  for  science. 

h.  AGASSIZ. 
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CocoBiBO  Palm Fbojuibhiioh 

A  Bpaciea  of  Atlalea  oommon  ia  the  Serra  d'Eatrella.  It  liears  two  or 
three  large  biiiiohes  nf  oUva-like  bemaa,  hanging  immediately  below  the 
crown  of  leaves.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  ia  often  cyergrown  with 
parasites,  as  In  llia  spaoimen  repreBentod  hora. 

From  a  photograph  by  G.  Leuiingar. 

Vaga 

Tree  entwikbd  ay  Sipos       .......  5^ 

There  are  a  great  many  parssitoB,  the  stem  and  roota  of  whioh  are  attached 
to  larger  trees ;  this  woodcut  represeRts  one  of  those  strange  "  trae-killers," 
as  tJiej  are  called  by  the  natives,  belonging  to  the  fitmlly  of  tho  Fig-treaa, 
whioli,  beginning  their  growth  among  the  upper  branches  of  trees,  gradu- 
Blly  ileacend  to  the  gronnd,  throw  ont  branches  around  the  steni  they 
attack,  and  iu  the  end  feill  it  in  their  embrsca.  On  tha  right  are  Lianas, 
from  which  liang  parasitic  flowers. 

From  a  photograph  by  G.  Louzinger. 

Side  View  of  the  Allky  of  Palms 60 

Fart  of  the  Botanical  Garden  in    Rio  de  Janeiro.    In  the   foregroand  a 

Pandanns  covered  with  fruits.    The  Palms  afflndlng  in  pairs  In  t!^  great 

allay  aro  commoiiiy  called  Palma  Eaal,     Their  botanical  name  is  Oreo- 

doxtt  olaracea.    Tha  peak  of  Corcovado  forms  fee  background. 

Fiom  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Stahl  &  WaJmechaife. 

Vista  down  thb  Alley  of  Palmb 61 

The  objects  are  the  same  as  in  tlie  preceding  wooiicut,  only  seen  at  rij'ht 

From  a  photogiaph  by  Messrs.  Stahl  &  Wahiischaffe. 

BoTAj-oeo  Bay fil 

The  great  Bouiiieasifirn  bay  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.    The  highest 
peak  In  the  centre  is  the  Corcovado,  at  tha  foot  of  which  stand  the  Insane 
Asylam  and  the  Military  School.    Ontbe  lelt  are  the  GaviaandtbeSngar- 
Lcwf  i  on  tbe  right,  Tjjnoa.    A  beach  nins  all  Kiand  the  bay. 
From  a  photograph  by  G.  Letmlnger. 
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MisA  Hbgbess S3 

From  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Stahl  &  Wahnsobatfa. 

MixA  Nbgbess  and  Child 84 

From  u  photograpli  by  Measi-a.  Stahi  &  Wahneohaffa. 

Fallen  Tgunk  overgrown  by  Parasites.        ...  81 

A  uompariaon  wilk  the  woodout  facing  p.  64  will  show  bow  parasites,  grow- 
ing upon  living  treaa  diffsr  froin  those  springing  from  d«ad  trunks. 
From  a  photograph  by  G.  Leuzmger. 

Fazbnda  de  Santa  Anna,  in  Minas  Gekabs     ...        103 

The  level  grounda  in  front  of  the  buildings  are  used  for  drying  tha  coffee. 
From  ft  photograph  oy  Senhor  Mftohado. 

Espbrak^a's  Cottage 1^9 

From  a  water-colored  painting  by  Mt.  J.  Rurkhardt. 

Vbkanda  akd  Dining-Room  at  TuFiffi        ....        214 

From  a  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  Eurliliardt. 

Head  of  Alexandbina ,        .        MH 

Eslraordinary  as  the  head  of  hair  of  this  girl  may  seem,  it  is  in  no  way 
esaggeratedi  it  stood  six  inches  beyond  tlie  shoulders  each  way. 
From  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Wm.  James. 

DiNiSG-EooM  AT  Hyanuart 868 

The  palm  on  the  left  is  a  Pupuiiha  (GBilielma  speciosa);  the  large-leaved 
trees  back  of  tlis  building  are  eananas,  and  the  Faim  on  tlie  right  a, 
Javari  (Astrocarynra  Javarl). 

From  a  watfli-colored  paintmg  by  Mr.  J.  Burkliardt, 

Mauhes  Eiyeb 804 

Tlifl  Pftlm  In  the  for^round  is  a  Muoaja  (Acrocomift  laslospatba) ;  near 
the  fence  stand  Banana-trees,  and  in  the  diatenoe  on  the  right  a  Tuonma 
Palm  (Aatrooaryum  Tacuma). 

From  a  walai-colored  painting  by  Mr.  J.  Burkhardt. 

MtTNDXTRUCU  Indian;  male      ,..,.•■        StS 

From  a  photogtapli  by  Br.  Goitavo,  of  Manaoa. 

MoNDUKDCn  Indian  ;  female  .        .       ,       .        .        ^        814 

Also  from  a  photograph  by  Dr.  Gustavo,  of  Manaoa. 
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Fan  BaccXba 3! 

Thia  Palm,  eallad  CEnocarpna  dislychiua  by  botanists,  k  remarkable  tor  the 

sidea  of  the  truab,  and  higher  aud  higlier  altscnatelj',  so  tJiat,  seen  from 
one  Bide,  the  two  tows  of  leaves  are  equallj-  visible,  and  have  the  appsap- 
anoe  of  a  wide  faai  seen  in  profile,  they  look  iika  a  narrow  plume. 
From  a  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  Borkhardt. 

SUMAUUEiHA 3i 

This  cDlossai  tree  is  kuown  to  hotanists  Tinder  the  name  of  EriodcQdmm 
Sumaumn,  and  ma;  be  seen  everywhere  in  tl^e  baaia  of  the  Amn/xim. 
From  a  photograph  presented  by  Scnhor  Punenta  Bueno. 

GAaAFOS,  among  tlie  Organ  Mouutaina   .....         4f 
Thia  peak  ia  called  the  Finger  by  the  English  residents  of  Bio.     The  Bra- 
zilians likeu  it  (i>  »  buttle. 

i'pom  a  photograph  by  G.  Leuziogor. 

Organ  Movstsauss ,        4E 

The  loose  boulder  alluded  to  Id  ike  text  stands  on  Che  fonrCh  peak  from  the 
left. 

From  a  photograph  by  6.  Leuzhigei:. 
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TIOATIONS  A8  A    GuiDH   TO   BOUND    ClA^IFICATIOM. — SbVENTH    LECrUHE. — 

MooNLiaHT  Eighth.  — THADE-WisDa.  —  EiOHTH  Lf,cturb;  Importance  of 
pRECiaioH  IS  LocALizLKO  SpEcnMEsa — Southern  Cross — Nintk  Lec- 
ture: I'BtSB-VIAIBR  FlflHES  OF  BSAZIL.  —  liABTKR  SUNDAY.  ™FlliaT   SlGHT 

OF  South  American  Shork.  —  Olihiia.  —  Pernambuco.  —  Catamaeaks. — 
Tkhtk  Lecture:  Methods  of  CoLLEtrriso.  —  Eleventh  Leoturk;  Clas- 
siFicATios  OF  Fishes,  AB  illustrated  by  Embktoloot. —  Pheparatiobs 
poa  Ahkival  —  TwELFiB   Lecture  ;  Practical  Lesson  in  Emrryolooy 

—  ClobimO   Lectuee  ;   Tranbhiutation   Tkeoet  j    Imtellectual  ani>  Po- 

Patches  on  the  Surface  of  the  Sea. 

April  2d,  1865.  —  Our  first  Sunday  at  sea.  This  weather 
is  delicious,  the  ship  as  steady  as  anything  on  the  water 
can  be,  and  even  tlio  most  forlorn  of  onr  party  have  little 
excuse  for  sea-sickness.  We  have  had  service  from  Bishop 
Potter  this  morning,  and  since  than  we  have  been  on  deck 
reading,  walking,  watching  a  singular  cloud,  which  the 
captain  says  is  a  cloud  of  smoke,  in  the  direction  of  Pe- 
tersburg.    We  think  it  may  be  the  smoke  of  a  great  deci- 
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sive  engagement  going  on  while  we  sail  peacefully  along. 
"What  it  means,  or  how  the  battle  ends,  if  battle  it  be,  we 
shall  not  know  for  two  months  perhaps.*  Mr.  Agassiz  is 
busy  to-day  in  taking  notes,  at  regular  intervals,  of  tlie 
temperature  of  the  water,  as  we  approach  the  Gulf  Stream. 
To-night  we  cut  it  at  right  angles,  and  he  will  remain  on 
deck  to  continue  his  observations. 

April  Sd.  —  The  Professor  sat  up  last  iiiglit  as  ho  in- 
tended, and  found  his  watch,  which  was  shared  by  one  or 
two  of  liis  young  assistants,  very  interesting.  We  crossed 
the  Gulf  Stream  opposite  Capo  Hatteras,  at  a  latitude  where 
it  is  comparatively  narrow,  some  sixty  miles  only  in  breadth. 
Entering  it  at  about  six  o'clock,  we  passed  out  of  it  a 
little  after  midnight.  The  western  boundary  of  the  warm 
waters  stretching  along  the  coast  had  a  temperature  of 
aboitt  57°.  Immediately  after  entering  it,  the  temperature 
began  to  rise  gradually,  the  maximum  being  about  74°, 
falling  occasionally,  however, ,  when  we  passed  through  a 
cold  streak,  to  68°.  These  cold  streaks  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  reach  to  a  considerable  depth,  tlie  warm  and  cold 
waters  descending  together  in  immediate  contact  for  at 
least  a  hundred  fathoms,  are  attributed  by  Dr.  Bache  to 
the  fact  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  not  stationary.  It  sways 
as  a  whole  sometimes  a  little  toward  the  shore,  sometimes 
a  little  away  from  it,  and,  in  eonsequence  of  this,  the 
colder  water  from  the  coast  creeps  in,  forming  these  verti- 
cal layers  in  its  midst.     The  eastern  boundary  is  warmer 

*  On  the  17th  of  May,  neai'lj  a  month  after  our  arrival  in  Rio,  this  cloud 
WB3  inlecpreted  to  a».  It  waa,  indeed,  charged  with  the  issues  of  lifu  anil  dcjitb, 
for  it  wM  on  thia  day  and  the  following  that  the  ftnal  ussauUs  on  retevTburg 
nere  made,  and  the  elond  which  marred  an  otherwise  staiiilose  skj,  ns  we  ivero 
passing  along  the  shocee  of  Virginia,  waa,  no  donbt,  the  mass  of  smoke  gath- 
ered aboTS  tlie  opposing  lines  of  the  two  wmius. 
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than  the  western  one,  for  the  latter  is  chilled  by  the  Arctic 
currents,  which  form  a  band  of  cold  water  all  along  the 
Atlantic  shore.  Their  hiiiuence  is  felt  nearly  to  the  lati- 
tude of  Florida.  On  coming  out  of  the  Gulf  Stream  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  68°,  and  so  it  continued  for 
an  hour  longer,  after  which  Mr.  Agassiz  ceased  his  obser- 
vations. To-day  some  of  the  gulf-weed  was  gathered  by  a 
sailor,  and  we  found  it  crowded  with  life.  Hydroida,  in 
numbers,  had  their  home  upon  it ;  the  delicate  branching 
plumularia  and  a  pretty  campanularia,  very  like  some  of 
our  New  England  species ;  beside  these,  bryozoa,  tiny  com- 
pound moUusks,  crusted  ite  stem,  and  barnacles  were  abun- 
dant upon  it.  These  are  all  the  wonders  that  the  deep  has 
yielded  us  to-day,  though  the  pretty  Portuguese  men-of-war 
go  floating  by  the  vessel,  out  of  reach  thus  far.  Such  are 
the  evenfa  of  our  life :  we  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  read, 
study  Portuguese,  and  write  up  our  journals. 

April  ith.  —  It  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Agassiz,  as  a  means 
of  preparing  the  young  men  who  accompany  him  for  the 
work  before  them,  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  ship- 
board. Some  preparation  of  the  kind  is  the  more  necessary, 
since  much  of  the  work  must  be  done  independently  of 
him,  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  so  large  a  party  to  travel 
together ;  and  the  instructions  needed  will  be  more  easily 
given  in  a  daily  lecture  to  all,  than  in  separate  conversa- 
tions with  each  one  singly.  Tlie  idea  finds  general  favor. 
The  large  saloon  makes  an  excelleut  lecturo-room  ;  a  couple 
of  leaves  from  the  dining-tabie  with  a  black  oil-cloth 
stretched  across  them  serve  as  a  blackboard.  The  aiidi- 
ence  consists,  not  only  of  our  own  company,  but  includes 
the  few  ladies  who  are  on  board,  Mr.  Bradbury,  the  captain 
of  our  steamer.  Bishop  Potter,  some  of  the  ship's  officers, 
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and  a  few  additional  passengers,  all  of  whom  seem  to  think 
the  lecture  a  pleasant  break  in  the  monotony  of  a  sea  voy- 
age. To-day  the  subject  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  sea- 
weeds of  the  Gulf  Stream,  so  recently  caught  and  so  crowded 
with  life,  —  "A  lecture  on  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Gulf 
Stream,"  as  one  of  tlie  listeners  suggests.  It  was  opened, 
however,  by  a  few  words  on  the  exceptional  character  of  the 
position  of  this  scientific  commission  on  board  the  Colorado. 
"  Fifty  years  ago,  when  naturalists  carried  tlieir  investiga- 
tions to  distant  lands,  either  government  was  obliged  to  pro- 
vide au  expensive  outfit  for  them,  or,  if  they  had  no  such 
patronage,  scanty  opportunities  grudgingly  given  might  be 
granted  them  on  ordinary  conveyances.  Even  if  such  ac- 
commodation were  allowed  them,  tlieir  presence  was  looked 
upon  as  a  nuisance :  no  general  interest  was  felt  in  their 
objects  ;  it  was  much  if  they  were  permitted,  on  board  some 
vessel, to  have  their  bucket  of  specimens  in  a  corner,  which 
any  sailor  might  kick  over,  unreproved,  if  it  chanced  to  stand 
in  his  way.  This  ship,  and  the  spirit  prevailing  in  her  com- 
mand, opens  to  me  a  vista  such  as  I  never  dreamed  of  till  I 
stood  upon  her  deck.  Here,  in  place  of  the  meagre  chances 
I  remember  in  old  times,  the  facilities  could  hardly  bo  greater 
if  the  ship  had  been  built  as  a  scientific  laboratory.  If  any 
such  occasion  has  ever  been  known  before,  if  any  naturalist 
has  ever  been  treated  with  such  consideration,  and  fonnd 
such  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  highest  aims,  on  board 
a  merehant-ship  fitted  up  for  purposes  of  trade,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it,  I  hope  the  first  trip  of  the  Colorado  will  be  re- 
membered in  the  aimals  of  science.  I,  at  least,  shall  know 
whom  to  thank  for  an  opportunity  so  iinique.  This  voyage, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  are,  to  me,  the 
signs  of  a  good  time  coming ;  wlien  men  of  different  inter- 
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ests  will  help  eacli  other ;  when  naturalists  -will  be  more 
liberal  and  sailoi^  raoro  cultivated,  and  natural  science  and 
navigation  will  work  hand  in  hand.  And  now  for  my 
lecture,  —  my  lirst  lecture  on  ship-board." 

Tho  lecture  was  given,  of  course,  specimen  in  hand,  the 
various  inhabitauts  of  the  branch  of  sea-weed  giving  their 
evidence  in  succession  of  their  own  structm-e  and  way  of 
life.  To  these  living  illustrations  were  added  drawhigs  on 
the  blackboard  to  show  the  transformations  of  tlie  animals, 
their  embryological  history,  &e.*  Since  the  lecture,  Captain 
Bradbury  has  fitted  up  a  large  tank  as  an  aquarium,  where 
any  specimens  taken  during  the  voyage  may  be  preserved 
and  examined.  Mr,  A^assiz  is  perfectly  happy,  enjoying 
every  hour  of  the  voyage,  as  well  he  may,  surrounded  as 
he  is  with  such  considerate  kindn^s. 

April  6th.  —  Though  I  took  notes,  as  xisnal,  of  the  lecture 
yesterday,  I  had  not  energy  enough  to  enter  them  in  my 
journal.  The  subject  was  the  Gulf  Stream,  —  the  stream 
itself  this  time,  not  tlie  animals  it  carries  along  with  it. 
Mr.  AgassLa's  late  observations,  though  deeply  interesting  to 
himself,  inasmuch  as  pei^onal  confirmation  of  facts  already 
known  is  always  satisfactory,  have  nothing  novel  now-a- 
days ;  yet  the  history  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  their  gradual  development, 
is  always  attractive,  and  especially  so  to  Americans,  on  ac- 
count of  its  direct  connection  with  scientific  investigations 

*  Tiie  Gpocios  of  Hydroids  most  numaroas  upon  tho  galf-weed  have  not  jot^ 
been  deaoribuil,  and  n-ould  form  a  raiuable  addition  to  tho  Kataral  Histofj  of 
the  Aealcphs.  Tor  an  account  of  the  animals  of  thin  cIosb  inhabiting  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  ol'  North  America,  and  especially  tlie  Kew  England  sborea,  I  may  refer 
to  tlio  third  volume  of  mj  Contcibudons  to  the  Katnral  Hletoiy  of  the  Uiii'^^ 
States,  and  to  tho  second  number  of  tho  lUuatratod  CaUlogne  of  the  Museum 
of  ComparatiTe  Zoology  at  Cambridge.  —  L.  A. 
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carried  on  under  our  governmi^nt.  Mr,  Agassiz  gave  a  slight 
sketch  of  tliis  in  opening  his  lecture.  "  It  was  iVanklin 
who  iirst  systematically  observed  these  facta,  though  they 
had  been  noticed  long  before  by  navigators.  He  recorded 
the  temperature  of  the  water  as  he  left  the  American  con- 
tinent for  Europe,  and  found  that  it  continued  cold  for 
a  certain  distance,  then  rose  suddenly,  and  after  a  given 
time  sank  again  to  a  lower  temperatnre,  though  not  so  low 
aa  before.  Witli  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  mind  charac- 
teristic of  all  his  scientific  results,  he  went  at  once  beyond 
his  facts.  He  inferred  that  the  warm  current,  keeping  its 
way  so  steadily  through  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  carrying 
tropical  productions  to  the  northern  shores  of  Europe,  must 
take  its  rise  in  tropical  regions,  must  be  heated  by  a  tropical 
sun.*  This  was  his  inference  :  to  work  it  out,  to  ascertain 
the  origin  and  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  has  been,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  task  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
under  tlie  direction  of  his  descendant,  Dr,  Bache."  f 

*■  "Thia  Ell  earn,"  he  writes,  "is  probably  genemtecl  bylhe  great  accumu- 
urtion  of  water  on  the  eaateni  coast  of  America,  botwoon  the  ti'0}jioB,  by  tho 
trade-wiods  which  conBtniitly  blow  there."  Theao  views,  though  vaguely 
hinted  at  hy  old  Spanish  navigators,  were  first  diEtiiietly  set  forth  by  Frank- 
lin, and,  as  ia  stated  in  a  tocent  printed  report  of  tho  Coast  Survey  lixplo- 
rationa,  "  they  mccive  confirmation  from  every  discovery  which  the  advance  of 
ecientilic  research  brings  to  aid  in  the  solulion  of  (lie  great  problem  of  oceanic 
dreulaliun." 

t  No  one  ean  read  the  aceount  of  tlie  explorations  ondertaken  by  tlie 
Coaat  Survey  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  con^nxied  during  a  namberof  SnccBSSive 
yeaffi,  and  the  instructions  received  by  (he  ofiieers  tbus  employed  from  tho 
Superintendent,  Dr.  A.  D.  Batlie,  without  feeling  how  tompiolienaive,  keen, 
and  persevuring  was  the  intellect  wMch  has  long  presided  over  this  departinont 
of  oar  pnbiie  works.  The  result  is  a  very  thoroa^  survey  of  the  stream,  es- 
peclaiiy  along  the  coast  of  one  own  continent,  witli  sections  giving  the  temper- 
ature to  a  great  depth,  the  relations  of  tlie  cold  and  waim  streaks,  the  form  of 
tho  ocean  bottom,  as  well  as  various  other  details  respecting  the  diceciion  asd 
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We  are  now  fairly  in  the  tropics.  "Tlie  trades"  blow 
heavily,  and  yesterday  was  a  dreary  day  for  those  unused  to 
the  ocean ;  the  beautiful  blue  water,  of  a  peculiar  nietalliG 
tint,  as  remarkable  in  color,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  the  water 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  did  not  console  us  for  the  heavy 
moral  and  physical  depression  of  sea-sick  mortals.  To-day 
the  world  looks  brighter;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  motion, 
but  we  are  more  accustomed  to  it.  This  morning  the  lec- 
ture had,  for  tlie  lirst  time,  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  work 
of  the  expedition.  The  subject  was,  "  How  to  observe, 
and  what  are  the  objecte  of  scientific  explorations  in  mod- 
ern times." 

"  My  companions  and  myself  have  come  together  so  sud- 
denly and  60  unexpectedly  on  our  present  errand,  that  we 
have  had  little  time  to  organize  our  work.  The  laying  out 
of  a  general  scheme  of  operations  is,  therefore,  the  flrst  and 
one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  discussed  between 
us.  The  time  for  great  discoveries  is  passed.  No  student 
of  natui'e  goes  out  now  expecting  to  find  a  new  world,  or 
looks  in  the  heavens  for  any  new  theory  of  the  solar  system. 
The  work  of  the  naturalist,  in  our  day,  is  to  explore  worlds 
the  existence  of  which  is  already  known ;  to  hivestigate, 
not  to  discover.  The  fii^t  explorers,  in  this  modern  sense, 
were  Humboldt  in  the  physical  world,  Cuvier  in  natural 
history,  Lavoisier  in  chemistry.  La  Place  in  astronomy. 
They  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the  kind  of  scientific  work 
characteristic  of  our  century.  We  who  have  chosen  Brazil 
as  our  field  must  seek  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  its 
physical  features,  its  mountains  and  its  rivers,  its  animals 
and  plants.     There  is  a  change,  however,  to  be  introduced 

force  of  the  current,  iha  dunaiy  anrt.  color  of  tlie  walor,  and  llio  animal  ftnj 
vegetable  prodantlons  contaiaod  in  it.     (Sec  Appendix  No.  I.)  — L.  A. 
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in  our  mode  of  ■work,  as  compared  with  tliat  of  former 
iiivestigatorB,  When  less  was  known  of  animals  and  plants 
the  discovery  of  new  species  was  the  great  object.  This 
has  been  carried  too  far,  and  is  now  aJmost  the  lowest  kind 
of  scientific  work.  The  discovery  of  a  new  species  as  such 
does  not  change  a  feature  in  tlie  science  of  natural  history, 
any  more  than  the  discovery  of  a  new  asteroid  changes 
the  character  of  the  problems  to  be  investigated  by  astrono- 
mers. It  is  merely  adding  to  the  enumeration  of  objecls. 
We  should  look  rather  for  the  fundamental  relations  among 
animals ;  tlie  number  of  species  we  may  find  is  of  impor- 
tance only  so  far  as  they  explain  the  distribution  and  lim- 
itation of  different  genera  and  families,  their  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  tlie  physical  conditions  under  which  they 
live.  Out  of  such  investigations  there  looms  up  a  deeper 
question  for  seientilic  men,  the  solution  of  which  is  to  be 
the  most  important  result  of  their  work  in  eomhig  genera- 
tions. The  origin  of  life  is  tlie  great  question  of  the  day. 
How  did  tiie  organic  world  come  to  be  as  it  is  ?  It  must 
he  our  aim  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject  by  our  pres- 
ent journey.  How  did  Briwil  come  to  bo  inhabited  by  the 
animals  and  plants  now  living  there  ?  Who  were  its  inhab- 
itants in  past  times  ?  What  reason  is  there  to  believe  tliat 
the  present  condition  of  things  in  this  country  is  in  any 
sense  derived  from  the  past  ?  The  fiiret  step  in  tliis  investi- 
gation must  bo  to  ascertain  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  present  animals  and  plants.  Suppose  we  first  ex- 
amine the  Sio  San  Francisco.  The  basin  of  this  river  is 
entirely  isolated.  Are  its  inhabitants,  like  its  waters,  com- 
pletely distinct  from  those  of  other  bi^sins  ?  Are  its  species 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  not  repeated  in  any  other  river  of 
the  eontment  ?     Extraordinary  as  this  result  would  seem, 
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I  Dcvertlieless  expect  to  find  it  so.  The  nest  water-basin 
we  aliall  have  to  examine  ■will  be  that  of  the  Amazons, 
which  connects  through  the  Rio  Negro  with  the  Orinoco. 
It  lias  been  frequently  repeated  that  the  same  species  of 
fish  exist  in  the  waters  of  the  San  Francisco  and  in  those 
of  Guiana  and  of  tlie  Amazons.  At  all  events,  our  works 
on  fishes  constantly  indicate  Brazil  and  Guiana  as  the 
common  home  of  many  species ;  but  this  observation  has 
never  been  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  merit  confi- 
dence. Fifty  years  ago  the  exact  locality  from  which 
any  animal  came  seemed  an  unimportant  fact  in  its  sci- 
entific history,  for  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  that 
of  origin  w^  not  then  perceived.  To  say  that  any  speci- 
men came  from  South  America  was  quite  enough ;  to 
specify  that  it  came  from  Brazil,  from  the  Amazons,  the 
San  Francisco,  or  the  La  Plata,  seemed  a  marvellous  accu- 
racy iu  the  observers.  In  the  museum  at  Paris,  for  instance, 
tliere  are  many  specimens  entered  as  coming  from  New 
York  or  from  Par^ ;  but  all  that  is  absolutely  known  about 
them  is  that  they  were  shipped  from  those  sea-ports.  Nobody 
kuows  exactly  where  they  were  collected.  So  there  are 
specimens  entered  as  coming  from  the  Hio  San  Francisco, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  sura  that  they  came  exclusively  from 
that  water-basin.  AU  this  kind  of  investigation  is  far  too 
loose  for  our  present  object.  Our  work  must  be  done  with 
mucli  more  precision ;  it  must  tell  something  positive  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  in  Brazil.  There- 
fore, my  young  friends  who  come  with  mo  on  this  expedi- 
tion, let  us  he  careful  that  every  specimen  has  a  label, 
recording  locality  and  date,  so  secured  that  it  shall  reach 
Cambridge  safely.  It  would  be  still  better  to  attach  two 
labels  to  each  specimen,  so  that,  if  any  mischance  happens 
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to  one,  our  record  may  not  be  lost.  We  must  try  not  to 
mix  the  fishes  of  different  rivers,  even  though  they  iiow 
into  each  otlier,  but  to  keep  our  collections  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. You  will  easily  see  the  vast  importance  of  tlius 
ascertaining  the  limitation  of  species,  and  the  bearing  of 
the  result  on  the  great  question  of  origin. 

"  Something  is  already  known.  It  is  ascertained  that 
the  South  American  rivers  possess  some  fishes  peculiar  to 
them.  Were  these  fishes  then  created  in  these  separate 
water-systems  E^  they  now  exist,  or  have  they  been  trans- 
ferred thither  from  some  other  water-bed  ?  If  Jiot  born 
there,  how  did  they  come  there  ?  Is  there,  or  has  there 
ever  been,  any  possible  connection  between  these  water-sys- 
tems ?  Are  their  characteristic  species  repeated  elsewhere  ? 
Thus  we  narrow  the  boundaries  of  the  investigation,  and 
bring  it,  by  successive  approaches,  nearer  the  ultimate 
question.  But  the  first  inquiry  is.  How  far  are  species 
distinct  all  over  the  world,  and  what  are  their  limits  ?  Till 
this  is  ascertained,  all  theories  about  their  origin,  their 
derivation  from  one  another,  their  successive  transforma- 
tion, their  migration  from  given  centres,  and  so  on,  are 
mere  boating  about  the  bush.  I  allude  especially  to  the 
fresh-water  fishes,  in  connection  with  this  investigation, 
on  account  of  the  precision  of  tlieir  boundaries.  Looking 
at  the  matter  theoretically,  without  a  positive  investigation, 
I  do  not  expect  to  find  a  single  species  of  the  Lower  Amazons 
above  Taljatinga.*    I  base  this  supposition  upon  my  own  ob- 

*  Tills  anticipation  was  more  than  confirmod  bj  tho  resnlt  of  the  journey.  Ji 
is  true  thai  Mr.  Agaseiz  Aid  EOt  go  bejond  the  Peruviait  frontier,  and  thereforo 
could  not  Terifj  hie  prophecy  in  that  region.  But  he  fbund  the  localisation  of 
ipeoioB  in  (he  Anazons  cireamscribed  witlan  much  narrower  limits  than  he  ex- 
pected, Ike  wlaile  length  of  the  great  atroam,  as  well  aa  its  tributaries,  lieiog 
broken  up  into  iwsieroQS  dbUnct  faunja.    There  can  be  iso  doubt  that  what  i» 
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Bervations  respecting  the  distribution  of  species  in  tlie  Euro- 
pean rivers.  I  have  found  that,  while  some  species  occur 
simultaneously  in  the  many  upper  water-courses  which  com- 
bine to  form  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Danube,  most 
of  them  are  not  found  in  the  lower  course  of  these  rivers  ; 
that,  again,  certain  species  are  found  in  two  of  these  water- 
basins  and  do  not  occur  in  the  third,  or  inhabit  only  one 
and  are  not  to  be  met  in  tlie  two  others.  The  brook  trout, 
for  instance  (^Salirw  fario),  is  common  to  the  upper  course 
and  the  higher  tributaries  of  all  the  three  river-systems, 
but  doiH  not  inhabit  the  main  bed  of  their  lower  course. 
So  it  is,  also,  and  in  a  more  striking  degree,  with  the  Salm- 
iing  (Salmo  Salvelinus).  The  Huchen  (^Salmo  MucJw')  la 
ouly  found  in  the  Danube.  But  the  distributiou  of  the 
perch  family  in  tliese  rivers  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remark- 
able. The  Zingel  {Aspn  Zingel)  and  the  Schrtetzer  <^Aceri- 
na  Sehrcetzer)  are  only  found  in  the  Danube  ;  while  Aeerifia 
cemua  is  found  iu  the  Danube  as  well  as  in  the  Khine, 
but  not  in  the  Ehone  ;  and  Aspro  asper  in  tlie  Danube  as 
well  as  in  the  Ulione,  but  not  in  the  Rhine.  The  Sander 
(^iMdoperca  Sandra')  is  found  in  the  Danube  and  the  other 
large  rivers  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  occurs  neither  in  the 
Rhine  nor  in  the  Rhone.  Tlie  common  perch  (^Peroa  flvr 
viatilis'),  on  the  contrary,  is  found  both  in  the  Rhine  and 
Ehone,  but  not  in  the  Danube,  which,  however,  nourishes 
another  species  of  true  Perca,  already  described  by  Schaefier 
as  I'erea  vulgaris.  Again,  the  pickerel  (^Ihex  Lucius')  is 
common  to  all  these  rivers,  especially  in  their  lower  course, 
and  so  is  also  the  cusk  {Lota  vulgaris).    The  special  dis- 

true  for  noady  three  thonsand  milea  of  ils  conrso  ia  tme  aJao  for  the  head-walcrs 
of  the  Amazons ;  inrteed,  other  investigators  have  alioady  deBorihod  some  ape- 
ries from  its  higher  tributaries  dil&ring  enUrely  from  those  collected  upojt  this 
expedition. 
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tribation  of  the  carp  family  would  afford  many  other 
etriking  examples,  but  tliey  are  too  numerous  and  too  little 
koown  to  be  used  as  an  illustration  here. 

"  This  is  among  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  what 
I  would  call  the  arbitrary  character  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution. Such  facte  cannot  be  explained  by  any  theory 
of  accidental  dispersion,  for  the  upper  mountain  rivulets, 
in  which  these  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  have  no  con- 
nection with  each  other ;  nor  can  any  local  circumstance 
explain  the  presence  of  some  species  in  all  the  three  basins, 
while  others  appear  only  in  one,  or  perhaps  in  two,  and  are 
absent  from  the  third,  or  the  fact  that  certain  species 
inhabiting  tlie  head-waters  of  these  streams  are  never  found 
in  tlieir  lower  course  when  the  descent  would  seem  so 
natural  and  so  easy.  In  the  absence  of  any  positive  ex- 
planation, we  are  left  to  assume  that  tlie  distribution  of  ani- 
mal life  has  primary  laws  as  definite  and  precise  as  those 
which  govern  anything  else  in  the  system  of  the  universe. 

"  It  is  for  the  sake  of  investigations  of  this  kind  that 
I  wish  our  party  to  divide,  in  order  that  we  may  cover  as 
wide  a  ground  as  possible,  and  compare  a  greater  number 
of  the  water-basins  of  Brazil.  I  wish  the  same  to  be  done, 
as  far  as  may  be,  for  all  tlie  classes  of  Vertebrates,  as 
well  as  for  MoUusks,  Articulates,  and  Radiates.  As  we 
hare  no  special  botanist  in  the  party,  we  must  be  content 
to  make  a  methodical  collection  of  the  most  characteristic 
families  of  trees,  such  as  the  palms  and  tree  ferns,  A.  col- 
lection of  the  stems  of  these  trees  would  be  especially 
important  as  a  guide  to  the  identification  of  fossil  woods. 
Much  more  is  known  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants  than  of  animals,  however,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
less  to  be  done  that  is  new  in  that  direction. 
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"  Our  next  aim,  and  with  the  same  object,  namely,  lia 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  origin,  ^-ill  be  the  study  of  the 
youjig,  the  collecting  of  eggs  and  embryos.  Tliis  is  the 
more  important,  since  museums  generally  show  only  adult 
specimens.  As  far  as  I  know,  tlie  Zoological  Museum  at 
Cambridge  is  the  only  one  containing  large  collections  of 
embryological  specimens  from  all  the  classes  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  One  significant  fact,  however,  is  already 
known.  In  their  earliest  stages  of  growth  all  animals  of 
the  same  class  are  much  more  alike  than  in  their  adult 
condition,  and  sometimes  so  nearly  alike  as  hardly  to  be 
distinguished.  Indeed,  there  is  an  early  period  when  the 
resemblances  greatly  outweigh  the  differences.  How  far 
the  representatives  of  different  classes  resemble  one  another 
remains  to  lie  ascertained  with  precision.  There  are  two 
possible  interpretations  of  these  facts.  One  is  that  animals 
80  nearly  identical  in  the  beginning  must  have  been  origi- 
nally derived  from  one  germ,  and  are  but  modifications  or 
transmutations,  under  various  physical  conditions,  of  this 
primitive  unit.  Tlie  other  interpretation,  founded  on  the 
same  facts,  is,  that  since,  notwithstanding  this  material  iden- 
tity in  the  beginning,  no  germ  ever  grows  to  be  different 
from  its  parent,  or  diverges  from  the  pattern  imposed  upon 
it  at  its  birth,  therefore  some  other  cause  besides  a  material 
one  must  control  its  development ;  and  if  this  be  so,  we  have 
to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  differences  between  animals 
outside  of  physical  influences.  Thus  far  both  these  views 
rest  chiefly  upon  personal  convictions  and  opitiions.  The 
true  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  sought  in  the  study 
of  the  development  of  the  animals  themselves,  and  embry- 
ology is  still  in  its  infancy ;  for,  though  a  very  complete 
study  of  the  embryology  of  a  few  animals  has  been  made, 
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yet  these  investigations  include  so  small  a  number  of  repre- 
beiitatives  from  the  different  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom 
that  they  do  not  yet  give  a  basis  for  broad  genoralizationa. 
Very  little  is  known  of  the  earlier  stages  in  the  formation 
of  hosts  of  insects  whose  later  metamorphoses,  including 
the  change  of  the  already  advanced  larva,  first  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  chrysalis  and  then  to  that  of  a  perfect  insect, 
have  been  carefully  traced.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained 
to  what  extent  the  caterpillars  of  different  kinds  of  butter- 
flies, for  in&tance,  resemble  one  another  during  the  time  of 
their  formation  in  the  egg.  An  immense  field  of  observar 
tion  is  open  in  this  order  alone. 

"  I  have,  myself,  examined  over  one  hundred  species 
of  bird  embryos,  now  put  up  in  the  museum  of  Cambridge, 
and  found  that,  at  a  certain  age,  they  all  have  bills,  wings, 
legs,  feet,  &c.,  &c,  exactly  alike.  The  young  robin  and 
the  young  crow  are  web-footed,  as  well  as  the  duck.  It  is 
only  later  that  the  fingers  of  the  foot  become  distinct. 
How  very  interesting  it  will  be  to  continue  this  investigar 
tion  among  the  tropical  birds!  —  to  see  whether,  for  instance, 
the  toucan,  with  its  gigantic  bill,  has,  at  a  certain  age,  a 
bill  like  that  of  all  other  birds  ;  whether  the  spoonbill  ibis 
has,  at  the  same  age,  nothing  characteristic  in  the  shape 
of  its  bill.  No  living  naturalist  could  now  tell  you  one 
word  about  all  this ;  neither  could  he  give  you  any  infor- 
mation about  corresponding  facts  in  the  growth  of  the 
fishes,  reptiles,  or  quadrupeds  of  Brazil,  not  one  of  the 
young  of  these  animals  having  ever  been  compared  with 
the  adult.  In  these  lectures  I  only  aim  at  showl^ig  you 
what  an  extensive  and  int,ere5tiog  field  of  investigation 
opens  before  us ;  if  we  succeed  in  cultivating  oven  a  few 
corners  of  it  we  shall  be  fortunate." 
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In  the  evening,  which  is  always  the  most  enjoyable  part 
of  our  day,  we  sat  on  the  guards  and  watched  the  first  tropi- 
cal sunset  we  had  yet  seen.  The  sun  went  down  in  purple 
and  gold,  and,  after  its  departure,  sent  back  a  glow  tliat 
crimsoned  the  clouds  almost  to  the  zenith,  dying  off  to 
paler  rose  tints  on  the  edges,  while  heavy  masses  of  gray 
vapor,  just  beginning  to  be  silvered  by  the  moon,  swept 
up  from  the  south. 

April  1th.  —  To-day  the  lecture  was  upon  the  physical 
features  of  South  America,  something  with  reference  to 
the  geological  and  geographical  work  in  which  Mr.  Agassiz 
hopes  to  have  efficient  aid  from  his  younger  assistants. 
So  much  of  the  lecture  consisted  of  explanations  given 
upon  geological  maps  that  it  is  diflicult  to  record  it.  Its 
principal  object,  however,  was  to  show  in  what  direction 
they  should  work  in  order  to  give  greater  precision  to  the 
general  information  already  secured  respecting  the  formar 
tion  of  the  continent.  "  The  basin  of  the  Amazons,  for 
instance,  is  a  leve!  plain.  The  whole  of  it  is  covered 
with  loose  materials.  We  must  watch  carefully  the  char- 
acter of  these  loose  materials,  and  try  to  track  them  to 
their  origin.  As  there  are  very  characteristic  rocks  in 
various  parts  of  this  plain,  we  shall  have  a  clow  to  the 
nature  of  at  least  some  portion  of  these  materials.  My 
own  previous  studies  have  given  me  a  special  interest  in 
certain  questions  connected  with  these  facts.  What  power 
has  ground  up  these  loose  materials  ?  Are  tltey  the  result 
of  disintegration  of  the  rock  hy  ordinary  atmospheric 
agents,  or  are  they  caused  by  the  action  of  water,  or  by 
that  of  glaciers  ?  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  large  masses 
of  ice  descended  far  lower  than  the  present  snow  line  of 
the  Andes,  and,  moving  over  tlie  low  lands,  ground  th^e 
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materials  to  powder  ?  We  know  that  such  an  agency  has 
been  at  work  on  the  northern  half  of  this  hemisphere.  We 
have  now  to  look  for  its  traces  on  the  southern  half,  where 
no  such  investigations  have  ever  been  made  within  its  warm 
latitudes ;  though  to  Darwin  ecience  is  already  indebted  for 
much  valuable  information  concerning  the  glacial  phenomena 
of  the  temperate  and  colder  portions  of  the  South  American 
continent.  We  should  examine  the  loose  materials  in  every 
river  we  ascend,  and  see  what  relation  they  bear  to  the  dry 
land  above.  The  color  of  the  water  in  connection  with  the 
nature  of  the  banks  will  tell  us  something.  The  waters  of 
the  Kio  Braneo,  for  instance,  are  said  to  be  milky  white  ; 
those  of  the  liio  Negro,  black.  In  the  latter  case  the  color 
is  probably  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  vegetation.  I 
would  advise  each  one  of  our  parties  to  pass  a  large  amount 
of  water  from  any  river  or  stream  along  which  they  travel 
through  a  filter,  and  to  examine  the  deposit  microscopically, 
Tliey  will  thus  ascertain  the  character  of  the  detritus, 
whether  from  sand,  or  lime,  or  granite,  or  mere  river  mud 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  Even  tlie 
smaller  streams  and  rivulets  will  have  their  peculiar  char- 
acter. The  Brazilian  table-land  rises  to  a  broad  ridge 
running  from  west  to  east,  and  determining  the  direction 
of  the  rivers.  It  is  usually  represented  as  a  mo\intain 
range,  but  is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  high  flat  ridge  serving  as 
a  water-shed,  and  cut  transversely  by  deep  fissures  in  which 
the  rivers  flow.  These  iissures  are  broad  in  their  lower 
parts,  hxit  little  is  known  of  their  upper  range ;  and  whoever 
will  examine  their  banks  carefully  will  do  an  important 
work  for  science.  Indeed,  very  little  is  known  accurately 
of  the  geology  of  Brazil,  On  the  geological  maps  almost 
the  whole  country  is  represented  as  consisting  of  granite. 
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If  this  be  correct,  it  is  very  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
of  the  geological  structure  of  other  continents,  where  the 
stratified  rocks  are  in  much  larger  proportions." 

Upon  this  followed  some  account  of  the  difFeroiit  kinds  of 
valley  formation  and  of  terraces.  "  Do  the  old  terraces 
al-ove  the  rivers  of  South  America  correspond  to  the  river 
terraces  on  any  of  our  rivers,  —  those  of  the  Connecticut, 
for  instance, — showing  that  their  waters  had  formerly  a 
much  greater  depth  and  covered  a  much  wider  bottom  ? 
There  must  of  course  have  been  a  cause  for  tliis  great 
^cumulation  of  water  in  ancient  periods.  I  account  for  it 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  hemisphere  by  the  melting  of 
vast  masses  of  ice  in  the  glacial  period,  causing  immense 
freshets.  There  is  no  trustworthy  account  of  the  river 
terraces  in  Brazil.  Bates,  however,  describes  flat-topped 
hills  between  Santarem  and  Pard  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 
valley,  near  Almeyrira,  rising  800  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  Amazons.  If  this  part  of  the  valley  were 
flooded  in  old  times,  banks  might  have  been  formed  of  which 
these  bills  are  a  remnant.  Bat  because  such  a  theory 
might  account  for  the  facts  it  docs  not  follow  that  the 
theory  is  true.  Our  work  must  be  to  study  tlie  facts,  to 
see,  among  other  things,  of  what  these  bills  are  built, 
whether  of  rock  or  of  loose  materials.  No  one  has  told 
us  anything  as  yet  of  their  geological  constitution."  * 

To-day  we  have  seen  numbers  of  flying-fish  from  the 
deck,  and  were  astonished  at  tho  grace  and  beauty  of  tlieir 
motion,  wliich  we  had  supposed  to  be  rather  a  leap  than 
actual  flight.     And  flight  indeed  it  is  not,  their  pectoral 

*  Mr.  Agaesiz  afterward  visited  tlieae  hills  liimsolf,  and  an  aocoiint  of  their 
stoielure  and  probable  origin  wiU  he  fband  in  tho  oimpter  on  the  plijsical 
history  of  the  Amasona. 
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fins  acting  as  sails  rather  than  wings,  and  carrying  them 
aiong  on  the  wind.  Tliey  skiin  over  the  water  in  thia  way 
to  a  great  distance.  Captain  Bradbury  told  tis  he  had 
followed  one  with  his  glass  and  lost  sight  of  it  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  without  seeing  it  dip  into  the  water  again. 
Mr.  Agassiz  has  great  delight  in  watching  tliem.*  Having 
never  before  sailed  in  tropical  seas,  he  enjoys  every  day  some 
now  pleasure. 

April  ^Ih. — Yesterday  Mr.  Agassiz  lectured  upon  the 
traces  of  glaciers  as  they  exist  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  the  signs  of  the  same  kind  to  be  sought  for  in  Brazil, 
After  a  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  in  glacial  investigation  in 
Europe  and  tlic  United  States,  showing  the  great  extension  of 
ice  over  these  regions  in  ancient  times,  he  continued  as  fol- 
lows :  "  When  the  polar  half  of  both  hemispheres  was  covered 
by  such  an  ice  shroud,  t)ie  climate  of  the  whole  earth  must 
have  been  different  from  what  it  is  now.  The  limits  of  the 
ancient  glaciers  give  us  some  estimate  of  this  difference, 
though  of  course  only  an  approximate  one.  A  degree  of 
temperature  in  the  annual  average  of  any  given  locality 
corresponds  to  a  degree  of  latitude ;  that  is,  a  degree  of 
temperature  is  lost  for  every  degree  of  latitude  as  we  travel 
northward,  or  gained  for  every  degree  of  latitude  as  we  travel 
southward.  In  our  times,  the  line  at  which  tiie  average 
annual  temperature  is  32°,  that  is,  at  which  glaciers  may  be 
formed,  is  in  latitude  60°  or  thereabouts,  the  latitude  of 
Greenland;  while  the  height  at  which  they  may  originate  in 
latitude  46°  is  about  6,000  feet.  If  it  appear  that  the  ancient 
southern  limit  of  glaciers  is  in  latitude  36°,  wo  mast  admit 
that  in  those  days  the  present  climate  of  Greenland 
extended  to  that  line.  Such  a  change  of  climato  with 
*  See  ApjiKfliiix  No.  II. 
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reference  to  latitude  mu&t  have  been  attended  by  a  corre- 
sponding change  of  climate  with  reference  to  altitude. 
Three  degrees  of  temperature  correfepoud  to  about  one 
thousand  feet  of  altitude.  If,  therefore,  it  is  found  that 
the  ancient  limit  of  glacier  action  descends  on  the  Andes, 
for  instance,  to  7,000  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea  under 
tlie  equator,  tlie  present  line  of  perpetual  snow  being  at 
15,000,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  in  those  days  the  climate 
was  soma  24°  or  thereabouts  below  its  present  temperature. 
That  is,  tlie  temperature  of  the  present  snow  line  then  pre- 
vailed at  a  height  of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  as  the 
present  average  temperature  of  Gi-eculaud  then  prevailed  in 
latitude  "0".  I  am  as  confident  that  we  shall  find  these 
indications  at  about  the  limit  I  have  pointed  out  as  if  I  had 
already  seen  them.  I  would  even  venture  to  prophesy  that 
the  first  moraines  in  the  valley  of  the  Maranon  should  be 
found  where  it  bends  eastward  above  Jaen."* 

Although  the  weather  is  line,  the  motion  of  the  ship 
continues  to  bo  so  great  that  those  of  us  who  have  not  what 
are  popularly  called  "  sea-legs,"  have  much  ado  to  keep  our 
balance.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  a  personal 
animosity  to  "  the  trades,"  I  had  imagined  them  to  be  soft, 
genial  breezes  wafting  tis  gently  southwai'd  ;  instead  of 
which  they  blow  dead  ahead  all  the  time,  and  give  us  no 
rest  night  or  day.  And  yet  wo  are  very  unreasonable  to 
grumble ;  for  never  were  greater  comforts  and  conveniences 

*  It  pravcd  in  the  aequel  unneceEGaiy  to  seek  the  glacial  phenomona  of 
tropical  South  Amciira  in  lis  highest  monntains.  In  Brazil  the  moraines  are 
as  distinct  anil  as  well  prosfirrej  in  some  of  tho  coast  ranges  on  tlio  Atlantis 
side,  not  mora  than  twelve  or  fifteen  liunilced  feet  high,  as  in  any  gladatad 
localities  known  lo  geologists  in  more  northern  parts  of  the  world,  Tlie 
enow  line,  even  in  those  latitudes,  then  descended  so  low  that  masses  of  Ice 
fonneil  above  its  level  aetiuillj  forced  tlieir  way  down  to  tho  sea-coast.  —  L.  A. 
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provided  for  voyagers  ou  the  great  deep  than  are  to  be 
found  on  this  magnificeiit  ship.  Tlio  state-rooms  large  and 
commodious,  parlor  and  dining-hall  well  ventilated,  eool,  and 
cheerful,  the  decks  long  and  broad  enough  to  give  a  chance 
for  extensive  "  constitutionals  "  to  everybody  who  can  stand 
upright  for  two  minutes  together,  the  attendance  punctual 
and  admirable  in  every  respect ;  in  short,  nothing  is  left  to 
be  desired  except  a  little  more  stable  footing. 

April  iOth.  —  A  rough  sea  to-day,  notwithstanding  which 
we  had  our  lecture  as  usual,  though  I  must  say,  tliat,  owing 
to  tlie  lurching  of  the  ship,  the  lecturer  pitched  about  more 
than  was  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  scienea,  Mr.  Agas- 
sia  returned  to  the  subject  of  embryology,  urging  upon  his 
assistants  the  importance  of  coliecting  materials  for  this 
object  as  a  me^ns  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  deeper 
relations  between  animals. 

"  Heretofore  classiiication  has  been  arbitrary,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  rested  mainly  upon  the  interpretation  given  to 
structural  differences  by  various  observers,  who  did  not 
measure  the  character  and  value  of  these  differences  by 
any  natural  standard,  I  believe  that  we  have  a  more 
certain  guide  in  these  matters  than  opinion  or  the  indi- 
vidual estimate  of  any  observer,  however  keen  his  insight 
into  structural  diiferences.  The  true  principle  of  classificar 
tion  exists  in  Nature  herself,  and  we  have  only  to  decipher 
it.  If  this  conviction  be  correct,  the  next  question  is, 
How  can  we  make  tJiis  principle  a  practical  one  in  our 
laboratories,  an  active  stimulus  iu  our  investigations  ?  Is  it 
susceptible  of  positive  demonstration  in  material  facts  ?  Is 
there  any  method  to  be  adopted  as  a  correct  guide,  if  we 
sot  aside  the  idea  of  originating  systems  of  classification 
of  our  own,  and  seek  only  to  read  that  already  written  in 
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nature  ?  I  answer,  Yes,  The  standard  is  to  be  found  in 
the  changes  animals  xindergo  from  their  first  formatiou 
in  the  egg  to  their  adult  condition. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  here  and  now  to  give 
you  the  details  of  this  method  of  investigation,  but  1  can 
tell  you  enough  to  illustrate  my  statement.  Take  a  homely 
and  very  famihar  example,  that  of  the  branch  of  Articulates. 
Naturalists  divide  this  branch  into  three  classes, — Insects, 
Orustacea,and  Worms ;  and  most  of  them  tell  you  that  Worms 
are  lowest,  Crustacea  next  in  rank,  and  that  Insects  stand 
highest,  while  others  have  placed  the  Crustacea  at  the  head 
of  the  group.  We  may  well  ask  why.  Why  does  an  insect 
stand  above  a  crustacean,  or,  vice  versa,  why  is  a  grass- 
hopper or  a  butterfly  structurally  superior  to'  a  lobster  or  a 
shiimp  ?  And  indeed  there  must  be  a  difference  in  opinion 
as  to  the  respective  standing  of  these  groups  so  long  as 
their  classification  is  allowed  to  remain  a  purely  arbitrary 
one,  based  only  upon  interpretation  of  anatomical  details. 
One  man  thinks  the  structural  features  of  Lisects  superior, 
and  places  them  highest ;  armther  thinks  the  structural 
features  of  the  Crustacea  highest,  and  places  them  at  the 
head.  In  either  case  it  is  only  a  question  of  individual 
appreciation  of  the  facts.  But  when  we  study  the  gradual 
development  of  the  insect,  and  find  that  in  its  eailiest  stages 
it  is  worm-like,  in  its  second,  or  chrysalis  stage,  it  is  crusta- 
cean-like, and  only  in  its  final  completion  it  assumes  the 
character  of  a  perfect  insect,  we  have  a  simple  natural  scale 
by  which  to  estimate  the  comparative  rank  of  these  animals. 
Since  we  cannot  suppose  that  there  is  a  retrograde  move- 
ment in  the  development  of  any  animal,  we  must  believe 
that  the  insect  stands  highest,  and  our  classification  in  this 
instance  is  dictated  by  Nature  herself.     This  is  one  of  the 
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moi.t  striking  examples,  but  tliere  ure  otliera  quite  as  much 
so,  though  not  as  familiar.  The  frog,  for  iustaiice,  in  its 
successive  stages  of  develojiment,  illustrates  the  compai'ative 
staudiug  of  the  orders  composing  the  class  to  -whicli  it 
belongs.  These  orders  aro  diiferenlly  classiB.ed  by  various 
naturalists,  according  to  their  individual  estimate  of  their 
structural  features.  But  the  growth  of  the  frog,  like  that 
of  the  insects,  gives  us  the  true  grade  of  the  type.*  There 
are  not  many  groups  in  which  this  comparison  has  been 
carried  out  so  fully  as  iu  the  insects  and  frogs  ;  but  where- 
ever  it  has  been  tried  it  is  found  to  be  a  perfectly  sure  t^t. 
Occasional  glimjBes  of  tliese  facts,  seen  disconnectedly,  have 
done  much  to  confirm  the  development  theory,  so  greatly 
in  vogue  at  present,  though  under  a  somewhat  new  form. 
Those  who  sustain  these  views  have  seen  that  there  was  a 
gradation  between  animals,  and  have  inferred  that  it"  was  a 
material  connection.  But  when  we  follow  it  in  the  growth 
of  the  animals  themselves,  and  find  that,  close  as  it  is,  no 
animal  ever  misses  its  true  development,  or  grows  to  bo 
anything  but  what  it  was  meant  to  be,  we  are  forced  to 

*  In  copying  the  journal  from  wliich  these  notes  arc  taken,  I  have  hesitfttod 
10  burden  the  narrative  with  anaKimical  details.  But  lot  those  who  take 
on  iDterest  in  auek  investigations  it  maj-  be  ivoll  to  add  liere  that  tho  frog, 
whOH  first  batched,  is  aimplj  an  oblong  body,  without  any  appendages,  and 
lapering  elightly  lowards  its  posterior  enci.  In  that  condition  it  resombles  the 
Cecilia.  In  ila  next  sti^,  that  of  the  tadpole,  when  tha  extremity  has 
elongated  into  a  tail,  tho  gills  are  fiiirlj  developed,  and  it  has  one  ptiir  of 
imperlect  lega,  it  reaombles  the  Siren,  with  its  rudimentary  limbs.  In  its 
suoeecding  staj^  when  the  same  inimii  his  two  p  urs  of  le^s  and  a  fin  ai-ound 
the  toll  It  nciUls  the  Protens  an!  MLnobrantliuf  Pinally  the  gills  aro 
suppit^scd,  the  ammal  brutthea  tlirough  Inn^s,  but  the  tail  still  remains ;  it 
then  recalls  Menopoma  and  the  Salaraflndtrs  At  l»at  tho  tail  shtmks  and 
di-iipppBrs  and  the  frofr  ik  complete.  This  giics  us  a  standard  bj  whieh 
th^  relative  position  of  the  leading  gronps  of  tho  class  may  safelv  be  deter 
mined.  —  L.  A. 
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admit  that  the  gradation  wIhcIi  tinqucstionablv  unites  all 
animals  la  in  mtpllectiia!,  not  i  mitpiial  one  It  exists  in 
the  Mind  which  made  them  As  the  workb  of  i  human 
mtelloit  are  bound  together  bj  mental  kinship,  so  ite  the 
thoiight'5  of  the  Cieitoi  spiiituilly  united  I  think  that 
con-ad)  ntions  like  thf  so  '.hould  be  an  mdut,emtnt  foi  us  ail 
to  collet-t  the  young  of  as  many  animal's  as  possible  on  this 
journey  In  so  domg  we  may  change  the  fun  da  mental 
principles  of  cla'i'ifi.f.ition,  and  confei  a  lasting  benefit  on 
science 

"  It  IS  very  impoitint  to  selec-f  the  light  tnimals  foi  such 
inyostigations  I  can  conceive  tiiat  a  lifetime  should  be 
passed  m  emhrj ological  studies,  anl  jet  little  be  learned  of 
the  prmciples  of  classification  The  embrjologj  of  the 
■worm,  for  instance,  would  not  give  us  the  nitui^l  classifica 
tion  of  the  Articulates,  because  we  should  see  only  the  fiist 
step  of  the  series ;  we  should  not  reach  the  sequence  of  the 
development.  It  would  be  like  reading  over  aiid  over  again 
the  firet  chapter  of  a  story.  The  embryology  of  the  Insects, 
on  the  contrary,  would  give  us  the  whole  succession  of  a 
scale  on  the  lowest  level  of  which  the  Worms  remain  forever. 
So  the  embryology  of  the  frog  will  give  us  the  classification 
of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  but  the  embryology  of  the 
Cecilia,  the  lowest  order  in  the  group,  will  give  us  only  the 
initiatory  steps.  In  the  same  way  the  naturalist  who,  in 
studying  the  embryology  of  the  reptiles,  should  begin  with 
their  lowest  representatives,  the  serpents,  would  make  a 
great  mistake.  But  take  the  alligator,  so  abundant  in  the 
regions  to  ■which  wo  are  going.  An  alligator's  egg  in  the 
earliest  condition  of  growth  has  never  been  opened  by  a 
naturalist.  Tlie  young  have  been  occasionally  taken  from 
the  egg  just  before  hatching,  but  absolutely  iiotliing  is  known 
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of  their  first  phases  of  development.  A  complete  embryology 
of  the  aUigator  would  give  us  not  only  the  natural  classifica- 
tion of  reptiles  as  they  exist  now,  but  might  teach  us  som&- 
thing  of  their  history  from  tlie  time  of  their  introduction 
upon  earth  to  the  present  day.  For  embryology  shows  us 
not  only  the  relations  of  existing  animals  to  each  other,  but 
their  relations  to  extinct  types  also.  One  prominent  result 
of  embryological  studies  has  been  to  show  that  animals  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  tlieir  growth  resemble  ancient  represent- 
atives of  the  same  type  belonging  to  past  geological  ages 
The  first  reptiles  were  introduced  in  the  carboniferous  epoch, 
and  they  were  very  different  from  those  now  existing. 
They  were  not  numeroaa  at  that  period ;  but  later  in  tlte 
world's  history  there  was  a  time,  justly  called  the  '  age  of 
reptiles,'  when  the  gigantic  Saurians,  Pl^iosaurians,  and 
,  lehthyosaurians  abounded.  I  believe,  and  my  conviction  is 
drawn  from  my  previous  embryological  studies,  that  the 
changes  of  the  alligator  in  the  egg  will  give  us  the  clew  to 
the  structural  relations  of  the  Reptiles  from  their  first  crea- 
tion to  the  present  day,  —  will  give  us,  in  other  words,  tlieir 
sequence  in  time  as  well  as  their  sequence  in  growth.  In 
the  class  of  Reptiles,  then,  the  most  instructive  group  wo 
can  select  with  reference  to  the  structural  relations  of  the 
type  as  it  now  exists,  and  their  history  in  past  times,  will  be 
tlie  alligator.  We  must  therefore  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
collecting  their  eggs  in  as  large  numbers  as  possible. 

"  There  are  other  animals  in  Brazil,  low  in  their  class  to 
bo  sure,  but  yet  very  important  to  study  embryologieally,  on 
account  of  their  relation  to  extinct  types.  These  are  tlie 
sloths  and  armadillos,  —  animals  of  iusiguifieant  sine  in  our 
days,  but  anciently  represented  in  gigantic  proportions. 
Tlic  Megatherium,  the  Mylodon,  the  Megalonys,  were  some 
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of  these  immeuse  Mammalia.  I  believe  that  the  embryonic 
changes  of  the  sloths  and  armadillos  will  explain  ilie  struc- 
tural relations  of  those  huge  Edentata  and  their  connection 
■with  tlie  present  ones.  South  America  teems  with  tlie  fossil 
bones  of  these  aiiimals,  which  indeed  penetrated  into  the 
northern  half  of  the  hemisphere  as  high  up  as  Georgia  and 
Kentucky,  where  their  remains  have  been  found.  The 
living  representatives  of  the  family  are  also  numerous  in 
South  America,  and  we  should  make  it  one  of  our  chief 
objects  to  get  specimens  of  all  ages  and  examine  thorn  from 
therr  earliest  phases  upward.  We  must,  above  all,  try  not  to 
be  led  away  from  the  more  important  aims  of  our  study  by 
the  diversify  of  objects,  I  have  known  many  young  natu- 
ralists to  niif-s  the  highest  success  by  trying  to  cover  too 
much  ground,  —  by  becoming  collectors  rather  than  investi- 
gators. Bitten  by  the  mania  for  amassing  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  species,  such  a  man  never  returns  to  the 
general  consideration  of  more  comprehensive  features.  We 
must  try  to  set  before  oiirselves  certain  important  questions, 
and  give  oui^elves  resolutely  to  the  investigation  of  these 
pohits,  even  though  we  should  sacrifice  less  important 
things  more  readily  reached. 

"  AnotSier  type  full  of  interest,  from  an  embryological 
point  of  view,  wiil  be  the  Monkeys.  Since  some  of  our  scien- 
tific coDeagues  look  upon  tliem  as  our  ancestors,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  should  collect  as  many  facts  as  possible  concern- 
ing their  growth.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  if  we  could 
make  the  investigation  in  the  land  of  the  Orangs,  Gorillas, 
and  Chimpanzees, — the  highest  monkeys  and  the  nearest  to 
man  in  their  development.  StiSl  even  the  process  of  growth 
in  the  South  American  monkey  will  be  very  instructive. 
Give  a  raathematiciau  the  initial  elemenis  of  a  scries,  and 
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he  will  work  out  the  whole  ;  and  so  I  believe  when  the  laws 
of  embryologieal  development  are  better  understood,  natu- 
ralisls  will  have  a  key  to  the  limits  of  these  cycles  of  growth, 
and  be  able  to  appoint  them  their  natural  boundaries  even 
from  partial  data. 

"  Next  in  importance  I  would  place  the  Tapirs.  This  is 
one  of  a  family  whose  geological  antecedents  are  very 
important  and  interesting.  The  Mastodons,  Uie  Palaiothe- 
rium,  the  Dinotherium,  and  other  large  Mammalia  of  the 
Tertiaries,  are  closely  related  to  the  Tapir.  Tlio  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  and  the  like,  are  of  the  same  family.  From  its 
Eti-uctural  standing  next  to  the  elephant,  which  is  placed 
highest  in  the  group,  the  embryology  of  the  Tapir  would 
give  us  a  very  complete  series  of  changes.  It  would  seem 
from  some  of  the  fossil  remains  of  this  family  that  tlio 
Pachyderms  were  formerly  more  nearly  related  to  tho 
Ruminants  and  Rodents  than  they  now  are.  Therefore  it 
would  be  well  to  study  the  embryology  of  the  Oapivari,  the 
Paca,  and  the  Peccary,  iu  connection  with  that  of  tlie  Tapir. 
Li^tly,  it  will  be  important  to  learn  something  of  the  em- 
bryology of  the  Manatee  or  Sea^Oow  of  the  Amazons.  It  is 
something  like  a  porpoise  in  outline,  and  seems  to  be  the 
modern  representative  of  the  ancient  Dinotherium." 

April  12th.  —  The  lecture  to-day  was  addressed  especially 
to  the  ornitliologists  of  the  party,  its  object  bemg  to  show 
how  tlie  same  method  of  study, —  that  of  testing  the  classifi- 
cation by  tlie  phases  of  growth  in  the  different  groups,  — 
might  be  applied  to  the  birds  as  profitably  as  to  other  typos. 

We  have  made  good  progress  in  tho  last  forty-eight  Lours, 
and  are  fast  leaving  our  friends  "  the  trades  "  behind.  The 
captain  promises  us  smooth  waters  in  a  day  or  two.  With 
the  dying  away  of  the  wind  will  come  greater  heat,  but  Dws 
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yet  we  have  had  no  intensely  warm  weather.  The  sun, 
however,  keeps  us  ifitlihi  doors  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
but  ill  the  evening  we  sit  on  the  guards,  watch  the  sunset 
over  the  waters,  and  then  the  moonUght,  and  so  while  away 
tlie  time  till  nine  or  ton  o'clock,  when  one  by  one  the  party 
disperses.  The  sea  has  been  so  rough  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  capture  anything,  but  when  we  get  into 
smoother  waters,  our  naturalists  will  be  on  the  look  out 
for  jelly-fish,  argonautas,  and  the  like. 

April  l^th. — In  to-day's  lecture  Mr.  Agaasiz  returned 
again  to  the  subject  of  geographical  distribution  and  the 
importance  of  localizing  the  collections  with  great  precision. 

"  As  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  our  starting-point,  the  water-system 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood  will  be  as  it  were  a  school- 
room for  us  during  the  first  week  of  our  Brazilian  life. 
We  shall  not  find  it  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  seems  to  keep 
our  collections  distinct  in  tliia  region.  The  head-wate;-s  of 
some  of  tlie  rivers  near  Eio,  flowing  in  opposite  directions, 
are  in  such  close  proximity  that  it  will  be  difficult  sometimes 
to  distinguish  them.  Outside  of  the  coast  range, towliieh  the 
Organ  Mountains  belong,  are  a  number  of  short  streams,  little 
rills,  so  to  speak,  emptying  directly  into  the  ocean.  It  will 
be  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  animals  occur 
in  all  these  short  water-courses.  I  thmk  this  will  be  found 
to  bo  the  case,  because  it  is  so  with  corresponding  small 
rivers  on  our  northern  coast.  There  are  little  rivers  along 
the  whole  coast  from  Maine  to  New  Jersey ;  all  these  dis- 
connected rivers  contain  a  similar  fauna.  Tliere  is  another 
extensive  range  inland  of  the  coast  ridge,  the  Serra  de 
Mantiqucra,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  ocean  south  of  the 
Eio  Belmonte  or  Jequitinhonha.  Eivers  arisuig  in  this 
range    are   more   complex  ;    they  have  Jarge    tributaries. 
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Tiioir  Tipper  part  ^  usually  broken  by  waterfalls,  their 
lower  eoui^a  being  more  level  ;  probalily  in  the  lower 
courses  of  these  rivers  we  shall  find  fishes  similar  to  those 
of  the  sfiort  coast  streams,  wliile  in  ihe  higher  brokeu 
waters  we  shall  find  distinct  faunae."  The  lecture  closed 
with  some  account  of  tlie  excursions  likely  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  arriving,  and  with 
some  practical  instnictions  about  collecting,  based  upon  Mr. 
Agassiz's  personal  experience.* 

*  On  Hceonnt  of  ihe  many  exploring'  expeditions  fop  which  tlie  Bay  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  a  fayorite  port,  it  has  acquired  a  special  iatereet  for 
the  Dutumlist  It  may  seem  at  fii^t  sight  as  if  the  fact  that  French,  English, 
German,  Enssian,  and  American  expeditions  have  followed  eacli  other  in  thia 
iocality,  dnriifg  the  last  centary,  each  brining  awaj  its  rich  harieat  of  eped- 
mens,  by  diminisMng  its  novelty  would  rather  lessen  than  increase  its  interest 
as  a  collec^Qg  groond.  On  the  coQErarj,  for  the  rerj  reason  that,  the  aped- 
mens  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  descriptions  and  figures  contained  in 
the  published  nccoants  of  tliese  TOjages  were  obtained  from  Kio  de  Janeiro 
and  iK  neighborhood,  it  becomes  indis])ensahle  tJiat  every  aralo^cal  mnsonm 
aiming  at  scientiHc  accnrac;  and  completeness  shotdd  have  origin^  specimens 
from  that  veiy  locality  for  tire  identiScadoa  of  spedoa  already  described. 
Othui-wiae  doubts  nwpec^ng  the  strict  identity  or  spedfic  difference  of  speci- 
mens obtained  on  other  parts  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  not  only  In  Soulh  America 
hut  in  Central  and  Norti  America,  may  at  any  time  invalidaW  impoclant  gen- 
eralizations concerning  the  distribution  of  animals  in  these  seas.  l<^m  this 
point  of  view,  the  Bay  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  fbmis  a  most  important  centre  of 
comparison,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  we  made  so  prolonged  a  stay  there. 
Although  the  prospect  of  discovering  any  novelties  was  diminished  by  the 
extensive  invesligations  of  onr  predecessors,  I  well  knew  that  whatever  wb 
coUeeted  there  wonid  greatly  increase  the  value  of  our  eollecdona  olacwhere. 
One  of  my  specml  lums  was  to  asccrtuin  how  far  the  marine  animals  inhabiting 
the  coast  of  Brazil  to  the  south  of  Cape  Frio  diSered  from,  those  to  tlie  north 
of  it,  and  furthermore,  how  the  a[5imala  found  along  the  coast  between  Cape 
Frio  and  Cape  St.  Eoqne  diffiired  from  or  agreed  with  those  Inhabitisig  the 
mora  northera  shore  of  tlie  continent  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  In  iha 
course  of  the  following  ehaplers  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return,  more  in  de- 
tml,  to  this  suliject.  —  L.  A. 
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Api^  lith. — Last  evening  was  the  most  beautiful  we 
have  had  since  we  left  home  ;  perfectly  clear  with  the 
exception  of  soft  white  masses  of  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
all  their  edges  silvered  by  the  moonlight.  We  looked  our 
last  for  many  montljs  to  come  on  the  north  star,  and  saw  the 
southern  cross  foe  the  first  time.  With  the  visible  image  I 
lost  a  far  more  wonderful  constellation  which  had  lived  in 
my  imagination  ;  it  has  vanished  with  all  its  golden  glory,  a 
celestial  vision  as  amazing  as  that  which  converted  Goustaa- 
tine,  and  in  its  place  stands  the  veritable  constellation  wiUi 
its  four  little  points  of  light. 

The  lecture  to-day  was  upon  the  fishes  of  South  America. 
"  I  will  give  you  tliis  moruing  a  slight  sketch  of  the  charac- 
teristic fishes  in  South  America,  as  compared  witli  tliose  of 
the  Old  World  and  North  America.  Tliough  I  do  not  know 
how  the  fishes  are  distributed  in  the  regions  to  which  we 
are  going,  and  it  is  just  upon  the  investigation  of  this  point 
that  I  want  your  help,  I  know  their  character  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  other  continents.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  most  important  aim  of  all  our  studies  in 
this  direction  will  be  tlie  solution  of  the  qiiestion  whether 
any  given  fauna  is  distinct  and  has  originated  where  it  now 
exists.  To  this  end  I  shall  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
Brazilian  animals  so  far  as  I  can  in  the  short  time  we  have 
before  beginning  our  active  operations,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  prepared  to  detect  the  law  of  their  geographical 
distribution.  I  shall  speak  to-day  more  especially  of  tlie 
fresh -water  fishes. 

"  In  the  northern  hemisphere  there  is  a  remarkable  group 
of  fishes  known  as  the  Sturgeons.  They  are  cliiefly  found 
in  tlio  waters  flowing  into  the  Polar  seas,  as  tlie  Mackenzie 
River  on  our  own  continent,  the  Lena  and  Yenissei  in  the 
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Old  World,  and  in  ail  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  temperate 
zone,  communicating  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  occur 
in  smaller  numbers  in  most  tributaries  ol'  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  arc  common  in  the  Volga  and  Danube,  as  well 
as  in  the  Mississippi,  in  some  of  the  rivers  on  our  north- 
ern Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  in  China.  This  fam- 
ily has  no  representatives  in  Africa,  Southern  Asia,  Austra- 
lia, or  South  America,  but  there  is  a  group  corresponding 
in  a  certain  way  to  it  in  South  America,  —  that  of  the  Go- 
niodonts.  Though  some  ichthyologists  place  them  widely 
apart  in  their  classifications,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
striking  resemblance  between  the  Sturgeons  and  Gonio- 
donts.  Groups  of  this  kind,  reproducing  certain  features 
common  to  both,  but  differing  by  special  structural  modifica- 
tions, are  called  '  representative  types.'  Tliis  name  applies 
more  especially  to  such  groups  when  they  arc  distributed 
over  diffei-ent  parts  of  the  world.  To  naturalists  the  com- 
parison of  one  of  these  types  with  another  is  very  interest- 
ing, as  touching  upon  the  question  of  origin  of  species.  To 
those  who  believe  that  animals  are  derived  from  one  another 
the  alternative  here  presented  is  very  clear :  cither  one  of 
these  groups  grew  out  of  the  other,  or  else  they  botii  had 
common  ancestors  which  were  neither  Sturgeons  nor  Guni- 
odonts,  but  combined  the  features  of  both  and  gave  birth  to 
each. 

"  There  is  a  third  family  of  fishoa,  the  Homponts  or  Bull- 
heads, called  Siluroids  by  naturalists,  which  seem  by  their 
structural  character  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  Sturgeons  and  Goniodonts.  There  would  seem 
to  be,  tlien,  in  these  three  groups,  so  similar  in  certain  fea- 
tures, so  distinct  in  others,  tlie  elements  of  a  scries.  But 
while  their  structural  relations  suggest  a  common  origin, 
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their  geograpliical  distribution  seems  to  exclude  it.  Take, 
for  instanco,  tlie  Hornpouts ;  they  are  very  few  in  tlie  north- 
ern hemisphere,  hardly  ever  occurring  in  those  rivers  where 
the  Sturgeons  abound,  and  they  are  very  numerous  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  in  southern  Asia,  Australia,  Africa, 
and  South  America,  where  the  Sturgeons  are  altogether 
wanting.  In  South  America  the  Siluroids  everywhere  exist 
with  the  Goniodonts,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world  without 
them  ;  the  Goniodonts  being  only  found  in  South  America. 
If  these  were  the  ancestors  of  tho  Siluroids  in  South  Amer- 
ica, tliey  were  certainly  not  their  ancestoi's  anywhere  else. 
If  tho  Sturgeons  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Siluroids  and  of 
the  Goniodonts,  it  is  strange  that  their  progeny  should  con- 
sist of  these  two  families  in  South  America,  and  in  the  Old 
World  of  the  Siluroids  only.  But  if  all  three  had  some 
other  common  ancestry,  it  would  be  still  more  extraordinary 
that  its  progeny  should  exhibit  so  speciiic  a  distribution  upon 
the  surface  of  our  globe.  The  Siluroids  lay  very  large  eggs, 
and  as  they  are  very  abundant  in  South  America  we  shall 
no  doubt  have  opportunities  of  collecting  them.  Of  the  re- 
production of  the  Goniodonts  absolutely  nothing  is  known. 
Of  course  the  embryology  of  both  these  groups  would  have 
a  direct  hearing  on  the  problem  of  their  origm. 

"Another  family  very  abundant  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  is  that  of  the  Perches.  They  are  found  all  over  North 
America,  Europe,  and  Northern  Asia ;  but  there  is  not  one 
to  be  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
In  South  America  and  in  Africa  they  are  represented  how- 
ever by  a  very  similar  group,  that  of  the  Chroraids.  These 
two  groups  are  so  much  akin  that  from  their  structure  it 
would  seem  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Chromids  were 
transformed  Perches ;  the  more  so,  since  in  the  western 
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hemisphere  the  latter  extend  from  the  high  north  to  Texas, 
south  of  which  they  are  represented  by  the  Chromids.  Here 
the  geographical  as  well  as  tlae  structural  transition  would 
seem  an  easy  one.  But  look  at  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Perches  abound  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Australia,  but  there 
are  no  Chromids  there.  How  is  it  that  the  Perches  of  this 
continent  have  been  so  fertile  in  producing  Chromids,  and 
the  Perches  of  all  other  continents,  except  Africa,  absolutely 
sterile  in  this  respect  ?  Or  if  we  reverse  the  proposition, 
and  suppose  the  Perches  to  have  grown  out  of  the  Chromids, 
why  have  their  ancestry  disappeared  so  completely  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  world,  while  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
diminished  on  this  ?  And  if  Perches  and  Chromids  sliould 
be  represented  as  descending  from  an  older  common  type, 
I  would  answer  that  Paljeontology  knows  nothing  of  such  a 


"  Next  come  the  Chubs,  or  in  scientific  nomenclattire  the 
Cyprinoids.  These  fishes,  variously  called  Chubs,  Suckers, 
or  Carps,  abound  in  all  the  fresh  waters  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  They  are  also  numerous  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  have  not  a  single  represent- 
ative in  South  America.  As  the  Goniodonts  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  southern  hemisphere  in  its  western  half,  so 
this  group  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  it  in  its  eastern 
half.  Bat  while  the  Cyprinoids  have  no  representative  in 
South  America,  there  is  another  group  there,  structurally 
akin  to  tliem,  called  the  Cyprinodonts.  They  are  all  small, 
sized  ;  our  Minnows  belong  to  this  group.  From  Maine  to 
Texas  they  are  found  in  all  the  short  rivet's  or  creeks  all 
along  the  coast.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  expect  to  find 
the  short  coast  rivers  of  South  America  abounding  in  Min 
nows.     I  remember  to  have  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Mobile  no  less  than  six  new  species  in  the  course  of  an  af- 
tenioon's  ramble.  These  fishes  are  almost  all  viviparous,  or 
at  least  lay  their  eggs  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  develop- 
ment  of  the  young.  The  sexes  differ  so  greatly  in  appear- 
EHce  that  they  have  sometimes  been  described  as  distinct 
species,  nay,  even  as  distinct  genera.*  We  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  a  similar  mistake.  Here  again  we  have  two 
groups,  the  Cyprinoids  and  Cyprinodonts,  so  similar  in 
their  structural  features  that  the  development  of  one  out 
of  the  other  naturally  su^ests  itself.  But  in  South  Amer- 
ica there  are  no  Gyprinoids  at  ail,  while  the  Cyprinodonts 
abound ;  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  on  the  con- 
'  trary,  the  Cyprinoids  are  very  numerous  and  the  Cyprino 
donts  comparatively  few."  The  Charadnes  were  next  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  their  affinities  as  well  as  their 
geographical  distribution ;  and  a  few  remarks  were  added 
upon  the  smaller  families  known  to  have  representatives  in 
the  frt'sh  waters  of  South  America,  such  as  the  Erythri- 
noids,  the  Gymnotines,  &g.  "  I  am  often  asked  what  is  my 
chief  aim  in  this  expedition  to  South  America  ?  No  doubt 
in  a  general  way  it  is  to  collect  materials  for  future  study. 
But  flic  conviction  which  draws  me  irresistibly,  is  that  the 
combination  of  animals  on  this  continent,  where  the  faunte 
are  so  characteristic  and  so  distinct  from  all  others,  will  give 
me  the  means  of  showing  that  the  transmutation  theory  is 
wholly  without  foundation  in  facte,"  The  lecture  closed 
with  some  account  of  the  Salmonidse,  found  all  over  the. 
northern  hemisphere,  but  represented  in  South  America  by 
the  Characincs,  distinct  species  of  which  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  separate  water-basins  of  BraKil ;  and  also  of  several 
other  important  families  of  South  American  fislies,  espe- 
*  Molinesjs  and  Pceeilia. 
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cially  the  Osteoglossum,  tlie  Sudia,  &c.,  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  their  rciatioQ  to  an  extinct  fossil  tjpe,  that  of  tlio 
Ccekcanths,* 

April  17th.  — Yesterday  was  Ea.«ter  Sunday,  and  the  day 
was  heautiful.  The  services  from  Bishop  Potter  in  tlie 
morning  were  very  interesting ;  the  more  so  for  us  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  God  speed  he  gave  us.  Wind  and  ivuatlicr 
permitting,  it  is  the  last  Sunday  we  shall  pass  on  board  ship 
together.  The  Bishop  spoke  with  much  earaestness  and 
sympathy  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  addressing  him- 
self especially  to  the  young  men,  not  only  with  reference 
to  their  duties  as  connected  with  a  scientific  undertaking, 
but  as  American  citizens  in  a  foreign  country  at  this  time 
of  war  and  misapprehension. 

This  morning  we  ■were  quite  entertained  at  meeting  a 
number  of  the  so-called  "  Catamarans,"  the  crazy  crafts  of 
the  fishermen,  who  appear  to  be  amphibious  auiraals  on  this 
coast.  Their  boats  consist  of  a  few  logs  lashed  together, 
over  which  the  water  breaks  at  every  moment  without  ap- 
parently disturbing  the  occupants  in  the  least.  They  fish, 
walk  about,  sit,  lie  down  or  stand,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  to 
all  appearance  as  contented  and  comfortable  as  wc  are  in 
our  princely  steamer.  Usually  they  go  into  port  at  night- 
fall, but  are  occasionally  driven  out  to  sea  by  the  wind,  and 
may  sometimes  be  met  with  two  hundred  miles  and  more 
from  the  shore.  To-day  we  have  fairly  come  upon  the  South 
American  coast.  Yesterday  we  could  catch  sight  occasion 
•  This  lecture  was  a^ompanied  bj  careful  desoriptionB  and  drawings  on  the 
blackboard,  showing  the  stniclural  iliffaronccs  botiraen  these  gi'oupi  Theie 
aie  omitted,  as  they  would  Jiave  little  interest  for  the  genDral  render.  The 
chief  object  \a  ceporting  these  Jeetures  is  to  show  the  aims  which  Mr.  Agasaiz 
placed  before  himself  and  his  companions  in  laying  out  the  work  of  the  espe- 
ditioH,  and  these  are  made  sufficiently  clear  without  further  saentific  detiuis. 
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ally  of  low  fcaiid  bank^;  but  this  morning  we  have  sailed 
past  tlie  pretty  little  town  of  OUnda,  witli  it&  convent  on 
the  hill,  and  the  larger  city  of  Penianihuco,  whoso  white 
houses  come  quite  down  to  the  sea-shore.  Immediately  in 
front  of  tlie  town  lies  the  reef,  which  runs  soutliward  along 
tlio  coa^t  for  a  hundred  miles  and  more,  enclosing  between 
itself  and  the  shore  a  strip  of  quiet  waters,  forming  admi- 
rable anchorage  for  small  shipping.  Before  Pernarabuco 
this  channel  is  quite  deep,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  town 
there  is  a  brealt  iu  the  reef  forraing  a  natural  gateway 
through  wliich  large  TCssels  can  enter.  We  have  now  left 
the  town  behind,  but  the  shore  is  still  in  sight ;  a  flat  coast 
rising  into  low  hills  beliind,  and  here  and  tlicre  dotted  with 
villages  and  fishing-huts. 

The  lecture  on  Saturday  wai  rather  practical  than  scien- 
tific, on  the  best  modes  of  collecting  and  preserving  speci- 
mens, the  instniments  to  be  nsed,  ie.  To-day  it  was  upon 
the  classification  of  fishes  as  illustrated  by  embryology  ;  the 
same  method  of  study  as  that  explained  the  other  day  and 
now  applied  to  the  class  of  fishes.  "  All  fishes  at  the  time 
when  the  germ  becomes  distinct  above  the  yolk  have  a 
continuous  fin  over  the  whole  back,  around  the  tail,  and 
under  the  ahdomen.  The  naked  reptiles,  those  which  have 
no  scales,  such  as  frogs,  toads,  salamanders,  and  the  like, 
share  in  tins  embryological  feature  of  the  fishes.  From  this 
identity  of  development  I  believe  the  naked  reptiles  to  be 
structurally  nearer  to  the  tnie  fishes  than  to  the  scaly  rep- 
tiles. All  fishes,  and  indeed  all  Vertebrates,  even  the  high- 
est, have,  at  this  early  period,  fissures  in  the  side  of  the  neck. 
These  are  the  fii^t  indications  of  gills,  an  organ  the  basis  for 
which  exists  in  all  Vertebrates  at  a  certain  period  of  their 
life,  but  is  fully  developed  and  functionally  active  only  in 
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the  lower  ones,  in  wMeh  it  acquires  a  special  final  structare ; 
giving  place  to  hings  in  the  higher  ones  before  they  reach 
their  adult  condition.  From  this  time  forward  not  only  the 
class  characters,  but  those  of  the  family,  begin  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. I  will  show  you  to-day  how  we  may  improve 
the  classification  of  fishes  by  studying  their  embryology. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  family  of  Cods  in  its  widest  ac- 
ceptation. It  consists  of  several  genera,  among  which  are 
the  Cod  proper,  the  Ousk,  and  the  Brotula.  Naturalists 
may  differ  in  their  estimation  of  the  relative  rank  of  these 
genera,  and  even  with  reference  to  their  affinity,  but  the 
embryology  of  the  Cod  seems  to  me  to  give  the  natural 
scale.  In  its  early  condition  the  Cod  has  the  continuous  fin 
of  the  Brotula,  next  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  become  dis- 
tinct, as  in  the  Cask,  and  lastly  the  final  individualization  of 
the  fins  takes  place,  and  they  break  up  into  the  three  dorsals 
and  two  anals  of  the  Cod.  Tlius  the  Brotula  represents  the 
infantile  condition  of  the  Cod,  and  of  course  stands  lowest, 
while  the  disk  has  its  natural  position  between  the  two. 
There  are  other  genera  belonging  to  this  family,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Lota  or  fresh-water  Cusk  and  the  Hake,  the  rela- 
tive position  of  which  may  be  determined  by  further  embryo- 
logieal  studies,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  some- 
thing in  the  development  of  the  Hake  which  throws  some 
light  on  tlie  relation  of  the  Ophidini  to  the  Cod  family,  though 
thus  far  they  have  been  associated  with  the  Eel.  The  little 
embryonic  Hake  on  which  I  made  my  investigation  was  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  it  was  much  more  slender 
and  elongated  in  proportion  to  its  thickness  than  any  of  the 
family  of  Cods  in  their  adult  condition,  and  had  a  continu- 
01^  iin  all  around  the  body.  Although  the  structural  rela?- 
tions  of  the  Eels  are  not  fully  understood,  some  of  them,  at 
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least,  now  united  as  a  distinct  family  under  the  name  of 
Opliidini,  are  known  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  Cods, 
and  this  character  of  the  Hake  in  its  early  condition  would 
seem  to  show  that  this  type  of  Eel  is  a  sort  of  embryonic 
form  of  the  Cod  family. 

"  Another  well-known  family  of  fishes  is  that  of  the  Lo- 
phioides.  To  this  group  belongs  the  Lophius  or  Goose-fish, 
witli  which  the  Cottoids  or  Sculpins,  and  the  Blennioids, 
with  Zoarces  and  Anarrhichas,  the  so-called  Sea-cat,  ought  to 
be  associated.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  studying  the  development  of  the  Lophius,  and  to  my 
surprise  I  found  that  its  embryonic  phases  included  the 
whole  series  here  alluded  to,  thus  presenting  another  of 
those  natural  scales  on  which  I  hope  all  our  scientific  classi- 
fications will  be  remodelled  when  we  obtain  a  hotter  knowl- 
edge of  embryology.  The  Lophina  in  its  youngest  stage  re- 
calls the  Tsenioids,  being  long  and  compressed ;  next  it  re- 
sembles tlie  Blennioids,  and  growing  stouter  passes  through 
a  stage  like  Cottus,  before  it  assumes  the  depressed  form  of 
Lophius.  In  the  family  of  Oyprinodonts  I  have  observed  the 
young  of  Fnndulus.  They  are  destitute  of  vontrals,  thus 
showing  that  the  genus  Orestias  stands  lowest  in  its  family. 
I  would  allude  to  one  other  fact  of  this  kind  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Wyman.  There  has  been  a  doubt  among  naturalists 
as  to  the  relative  standing  of  the  Skates  and  Sharks.  On 
geological  evidence  I  had  placed  the  Skates  highest,  because 
the  Sharks  precede  them  in  time ;  but  this  fact  had  not  been 
established  on  embryological  evidence  Professor  "Wyman 
has  followed  the  embryology  of  the  Skate  thioitgh  all  its 
phages,  and  ha^  found  that  m  iti  eailiPi  condition  it  is  slen 
der  in  outline,  with  the  appearance  of  a  diminutive  shdik, 
and  that  only  later  it  ^sumcs  the  bioad  shield  hko  fuim  and 
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long  tapering  tail  of  tlie  skate.  Were  it  only  that  tliey 
enable  us  to  set  aside  all  arbitrary  decisions  and  base  our 
classifications  on  the  teachings  of  nature,  these  investigations 
would  be  juvaliiable  ;  but  their  importance  is  increased 
by  the  consideration  that  we  are  thus  gradually  led  to 
recognize  the  true  affinities  which  bind  all  organized  beings 
into  one  groat  system." 

April  20(7*. — The  day  after  to-morrow  we  shall  enter 
the  Bay  of  Eio  de  Janeiro.  One  begins  to  see  already 
that  little  disturbance  in  the  regularity  of  sea  life  which 
precedes  arrival.  People  are  making  up  their  letters,  and 
rearranging  their  luggage ;  there  is  a  slight  stir  pervading 
our  small  party  of  passengers  and  breaking  up  the  even 
tenor  of  the  uniform  life  we  have  been  loading  together 
for  the  last  tliree  weeks.  It  has  been  a  delightful  voyage, 
and  yet,  under  the  most  charming  circumstances,  life  at 
sea  is  a  poor  exchange  for  life  on  land,  and  we  are  all 
glad  to  be  near  our  haven. 

On  Tuesday  the  lecture  was  upon  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  egg ;  a  sort  of  practical  lesson  in  the  study 
of  embryology ;  yesterday,  upon  the  importance  of  ascer- 
taining, at  the  outset,  the  spawning  season  of  the  animals 
in  Brazil,  and  the  means  to  that  end.  "It  will  often  be 
impossible  for  us  to  learn  the  breeding  season  of  animals,  a 
matter  in  which  country  people  are  generally  very  ignorant. 
But  when  wo  cannot  obtain  it  from  persona  about  us, 
there  are  some  indications  in  the  animals  themselves 
which  may  serve  as  a  guide.  During  my  own  investiga- 
tions upon  the  development  of  the  turtles,  when  I  ( 
many  thousands  of  eggs,  I  found  that  in  these  anin 
at  least,  the  appearance  of  the  ovaries  is  a  pretty  j 
guide.    They  always  contain  several  sets  of  eggs.    Tl 
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wliicJi  will  be  laid  this  year  are  the  largest ;  those  of 
the  following  year  are  next  iu  size  ;  those  of  two  years 
hence  still  smaller,  until  we  come  to  eggs  so  small  tiiat 
it  is  impossible  to  perocive  any  difference  between  their 
various  phases  of  development.  But  we  can  readily  tell 
whether  there  are  any  eggs  so  advanced  as  to  be  near 
laying,  and  distinguish  between  the  brood  of  the  year 
and  those  which  are  to  be  hatched  later.  When  tlie  eggs 
are  about  to  be  laid  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with 
ramifying  bloodvessels,  and  the  yolk  is  of  a  very  clear 
bright  yellow.  Before  the  egg  drops  from  the  ovary  this 
netwoi'k  bursts  ;  it  shrivels  up  and  forms  a  little  sear 
on  the  side  of  the  ovary.  Should  we,  therefore,  on  ex- 
amining the  ovary  of  a  turtle,  find  that  these  scars  are 
fresh,  wo  may  infer  that  the  season  for  laying  is  not 
over  ;  or  if  we  find  some  of  the  egg^  much  larger  than 
the  rest  and  nearly  mature,  we  shall  know  that  it  is 
about  to  begin.  How  far  this  will  hold  good  with  respect 
to  alligators  and  other  animals  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
learned  to  recognize  these  signs  in  the  turtles  from  my 
long  study  of  their  embryology.  With  fishes  it  could 
hardly  be  possible  to  distinguish  the  different  sets  of  eggs 
because  they  lay  such  numbers,  and  they  are  all  so  small. 
But  if  we  cannot  distinguish  the  eggs  of  the  different 
years,  it  will  be  something  to  learn  the  size  of  their  broods, 
which  differs  very  greatly  in  different  families." 

Tlie  lecture  concluded  with  some  advice  as  to  observing 
and  recording  the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  "  Though 
much  has  been  written  on  the  societies  of  ants  and  other 
like  communities  in  Brazil,  the  accounts  of  different  natu- 
ralists do  not  agree.  It  would  be  welt  to  collect  the  larva 
of  a  great  many  insects,  and  try  to  raise  them  ;  but  as  this 
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wil!  be  diificult  and  often  impossible  in  travelling,  we  must 
at  least  get  the  nests  of  ants,  bees,  wasps,  and  the  lilce,  in 
order  to  ascertain  all  we  can  respecting  their  communities. 
Wlien  these  arc  not  too  large  it  is  easy  to  secure  them  by 
slipping  a  bag  over  them,  thus  taking  the  whole  settlement 
captive.  It  may  then  be  preserved  by  dipping  into  alcohol, 
and  examined  at  leisure,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  individnals  contained  in  it,  and  learn  some- 
thing at  least  of  their  habits.  Nor  let  us  neglect  the  do- 
mestic establishments  of  spiders.  There  is  an  immense 
variety  of  spiders  in  South  America,  and  a  great  difFcr- 
ence  in  their  webs.  It  would  be  well  to  preserve  tliese  on 
eiieets  of  paper,  to  make  drawings  of  them,  and  examine 
their  threads  microscopically." 

April  21st.  —  Yesterday  Mr.  Agassiz  gave  his  closing 
lecture,  knowing  that  to-day  all  would  bo  occupied  with 
preparations  for  landing.  He  gave  a  litUe  history  of  Rteen- 
strup  and  Sars,  and  showed  the  influence  tlicir  embryologi- 
cal  investigations  have  had  in  reforming  classification,  and 
also  their  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
species.  To  these  investigators  science  owes  the  discovery 
of  the  so-called  "  alternate  generations,"  in  wliicli  the  Hy- 
droid,  either  by  budding  or  by  the  breaking  up  of  ite  owji 
body,  gives  rise  to  numerous  jelly-fishes ;  these  lay  eggs 
which  produce  Hydroids  again,  and  tlie  Hydroids  renew 
the  process  as  before.* 
'*  Tliese  results  are  but  recently  added  to  tlio  annals  of  sci- 
*  As  these  inceetigatjons  bare  been  published  with  so  much  detiul  (Steen 
Btrnp,  Alternate  Generation,  Sara's  Fauna  Korwegica;  L.  Agassia,  Contr.  trr 
Nat,  Hist,  of  U.  8.),  it  has  not  been  t]iought  accoBsary  to  reproduce  this  part 
of  the  keture  here.  Any  one  who  caros  to  reail  a  less  technical  account  of 
those  investigations  th^i  those  originally  published,  will  find  i  t  in  "  Mjilhoda 
of  Study,"  by  L,  Ag^sia, 
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ence,  and  are  not  yet  very  extensively  known  in  the  com- 
munity ;  but  when  the  facts  are  more  fully  understood,  they 
cannot  fail  to  affect  the  fundamental  principles  of  zoSlogy, 
I  have  been  astonished  to  see  liow  little  weight  Darwin 
himself  gives  to  this  series  of  transformations ;  he  hardly 
alludes  to  it,  and  yet  it  lias  a  very  direct  bearing  on  his 
theory,  since  it  shows  tliat,  however  great  the  divergence 
from  the  starting-point  in  any  process  of  development,  it 
ever  returns  to  tlie  road  of  its  normal  destiny ;  the  cycle 
may  bo  wide,  biit  the  boundaries  are  as  impassable  as  if  it 
were  narrower.  However  these  processes  of  development 
may  approach,  or  even  cross  each  other,  they  never  end  in 
making  any  living  being  different  from  the  one  which  gave 
it  birtli,  thougli  in  reaching  that  point  it  may  pass  tlirough 
ph^es  resembling  other  animals. 

"In  considering  these  questions  we  should  remember  how 
slight  are  most  of  those  specific  differences,  the  origin  of 
which  gives  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  in  comparison  with 
tlie  cycle  of  changes  undergone  by  every  individual  in  the 
course  of  its  development.  Tiiere  are  numerous  genera, 
including  many  very  closely  allied  species,  distinguished  by 
differences  wliich,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  tliat  they  have 
remained  unchanged  and  invariable  through  ages,  might  be 
termed  insignificant.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  various 
species  of  corals  found  in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  where 
they  lived  and  died  ages  ago,  and  had  the  identical 
specific  differences  by  which  we  distinguish  their  succes- 
sors in  the  present  Florida  reefs.  The  whole  science  of 
zoology  in  its  present  condition  is  based  \ipon  the  fact  tliat 
these  slight  differences  are  maintained  generation  after  gen- 
eration. And  yet  every  individual  on  such  a  coral  stock,  — 
and  the  same  is  true  of  ajiy  individual  m  any  class  whatso- 
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ever  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  -whether  Radiate,  Mol- 
lusk,  Articulate,  or  Vertebrate,  —  before  reaching  its  adult 
condition  and  assuming  the  permanent  characters  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  species,  and  have  never  been  known  to 
vary,  passes  in  a  comparatively  short  period  through  an  ex- 
traordinary transformation,  tiie  successive  phases  of  which 
differ  far  more  from  each  other  than  do  the  adult  species. 
Li  other  words,  the  same  individual  differs  more  from  him- 
self in  successive  stages  of  his  growtli  than  lie  does  in  liis 
adult  condition  from  kindred  species  of  the  same  genus. 
The  conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that,  if  the  slight  differ- 
ences which  distinguish  species  were  not  inherent,  and  if 
the  phases  through  which  every  iudiridual  has  to  pass  were 
not  the  appointed  means  to  reach  that  end,  themselves  in- 
variable, tliere  would  be  ever-recurring  deviations  from  the 
normal  types.  Every  naturalist  knows  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  All  the  deviations  known  to  us  are  monstrosities,  and 
the  occurrence  of  these,  under  disturbing  influences,  are  to 
my  mind  only  additional  evidence  of  the  fixity  of  species. 
The  extreme  deviations  obtained  in  domesticity  are  secured, 
as  is  well  known,  at  the  expense  of  the  typical  characters, 
and  end  usually  in  tlie  production  of  sterile  individuals. 
AC  sucli  facts  seem  to  show  that  so-called  varieties  or 
breeds,  far  from  indicating  the  beginning  of  new  types,  or 
the  initiating  of  incipient  species,  only  point  out  the  range 
of  flexibility  iu  types  which  in  their  essence  are  invariable. 

"  In  the  discussion  of  the  development  theory  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  a  great  deal  is  said  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
geological  record.  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  however  frag- 
mentary our  knowledge  of  geology,  its  incompleteness  does 
not  invalidate  certain  important  pointe  in  tlie  evidence.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  crust  of  our  earth  is  divided  into  a 
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number  of  layers,  all  of  which  contain  the  remains  of  dis- 
tinct populations.  These  different  seta  of  inhabitants  who 
have  possessed  ttie  earth  at  successive  periods  have  each 
a  cliai'acter  of  tlieir  own.  The  transmutation  tlieory  in- 
sists tliat  they  owe  their  origin  to  gradual  transformations, 
and  are  not,  therefore,  the  result  of  distinct  creative  acts. 
All  agree,  however,  tliat  we  arrive  at  a  lower  stratum  where 
no  trace  of  Ufa  is  to  be  found.  Place  it  where  we  will : 
suppose  that  we  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  we  have 
reached  the  beginning  of  life  with  the  lowest  Cambrian 
deposit ;  suppose  tliat  tlie  first  animals  preceded  this  epoch, 
and  that  tliere  was  an  earlier  epoch,  to  be  called  the  Laiiren- 
tian  system,  beside  m^tny  others  older  still ;  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  geology  brings  us  down  to  a  level  at  which  the  char- 
acter of  tlie  earth's  crust  made  organic  life  impossible.  At 
this  point,  wherever  we  place  it,  the  origin  of  animals  by  de- 
velopment was  impossible,  because  they  had  uo  ancestors. 
This  is  tlie  true  starting-point,  ajid  until  we  have  some  facts 
to  prove  that  the  power,  whatever  it  was,  which  originated 
the  first  animals  has  ceased  to  act,  I  see  no  reason  for  refer- 
ring the  origin  of  life  to  any  other  cause.  I  grant  tliat  we 
have  no  such  evidence  of  an  active  creative  power  as  Science 
requires  for  positive  demonstration  of  her  laws,  and  that 
we  cannot  explain  the  processes  which  lie  at  tlie  origin  of 
life.  But  if  the  facts  are  insufficient  on  our  side,  they  are 
absolutely  wanting  on  the  otlier.  We  cannot  certainly  con- 
sider the  development  theory  proved,  because  a  few  natu- 
ralists tliink  it  phtusible :  it  seems  plausible  only  to  the 
few,  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  none.  I  bring  this  subject 
before  you  now,  not  to  urge  upon  you  this  or  that  theory, 
strong  as  my  own  convictions  are.  I  wish  only  to  warn 
you,  not  against  the  development  theory  itself,  but  against 
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the  looseness  in  the  methods  of  study  upon  which  it  is 
based.  Whatever  be  your  ultimate  opinions  on  this  subject, 
let  them  rest  on  facts  and  not  on  arguments,  liowovcr 
plausible.  This  is  not  a  question  to  be  argued,  it  is  one 
to  be  investigated. 

"  As  I  have  advanced  in  these  talks  witli  you,  I  have 
become  more  and  more  dissatisfied,  feeling  tlie  diiHculty 
of  laying  out  our  work  witliout  a  practical  familiarity 
with  t!ie  objects  themselves.  But  this  is  the  inevitable 
position  of  one  who  is  seeking  tlie  trutli :  till  we  have 
found  it,  we  are  more  or  less  feeling  our  way.  I  am  aware 
that  in  my  lectures  I  have  covered  a  far  wider  range  of 
subjects  tiian  we  can  handle,  even  if  every  man  do  liis 
very  best ;  if  we  accomplish  one  tenth  of  the  work  I 
have  suggested,  I  shaU  be  more  than  satisfied  witli  the 
result  of  the  expedition.  In  closing,  I  can  hardly  add 
anything  to  the  impressive  admonitions  of  Eishop  Potter 
in  his  parting  words  to  us  last  Sunday,  for  which  I  thank 
him  in  your  name  and  my  own.  But  I  would  remind 
you,  that,  while  America  has  recovered  her  political  inde- 
pendence, while  we  all  have  that  confidence  in  our  insti- 
tutions wliich  makes  us  secure,  that  so  far  as  we  are 
true  to  them,  doing  what  we  do  conscientiously  and  in 
fhll  view  of  our  responsibilities  we  shall  be  in  the  right 
path,  we  have  nut  yet  achieved  our  intellectual  indepen- 
dence. There  is  a  disposition  in  this  country  to  refer 
all  literary  and  scientific  matters  to  European  tribunals ; 
to  accept  a  man  because  he  has  obtained  the  award  of 
societies  abroad.  An  American  author  is  often  better 
satisfied  if  he  publish  his  book  in  England  than  at  home. 
In  my  opinion,  every  man  who  publishes  his  work  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  deprives  his  country  of  so  much 
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intellectual  capital  to  wliich  she  has  a  right.  Publish 
your  results  at  home,  and  let  Europe  discover  whether 
they  are  worth  reading.  Not  until  you  are  faithful  to 
your  citizenship  in  your  intellectual  as  well  as  your  po- 
litical life,  will  you  be  truly  upright  and  worthy  students 
of  nature." 

At  the  conclusion  of  tliese  remarks  a  set  of  resolutions 
was  read  by  Bishop  Potter.*  They  were  followed  by  a 
few  little  friendly  speeches,  all  made  in  the  most  informal 
and  cordial  spirit ;  and  so  ended  our  course  of  lectures 
on  board  the  Colorado,  Later  in  the  day  we  observed 
singular  bright  red  patches  in  the  sea.  Some  were  not 
less  than  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  rather  oblong, 
and  the  whole  mass  looked  as  red  as  blood.  Sometimes  they 
seemed  to  lie  on  the  very  top  of  the  water,  sometimes  to 
be  a  little  below  it,  so  as  only  to  tinge  the  rippling  surface. 
One  of  the  sailors  succeeded  in  catching  a  portion  of  it  in  a 
bucitet,  when  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  solid  mass  of 
littie  crustaceans,  bright  red  in  color.  They  were  all  very 
lively,  keeping  xip  a  constant  rapid  motion.  Mr.  Agassiz 
examined  them  under  the  microscope  and  found  them  to 
be  the  young  of  a  crab.  He  has  no  doubt  that  every  such 
patch  is  a  single  brood,  floating  thus  compactly  together 
like  spawn. 

•  Sec  Appendix  No.  Jll. 
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April  28d. — Yesterday  at  early  dawn  we  made  Cape 
Frio  liglit,  and  at  seven  o'clock  were  aroused  by  the  wel- 
come information  that  the  Organ  Mountains  were  in  sight. 
The  coast  range  here,  though  not  very  lofty,  (its  highest 
summits  ranging  only  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet,)  is 
bold  and  precipitous.  The  peaks  are  very  conical,  and 
the  sides  slope  steeply  to  the  water's  edge,  where,  in  many 
places,  a  wide  heach  runs  along  their  base.  Tlie  scenery 
grew  more  picturesque  as  we  approaehed  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  which  is  guarded  by  heights  rising  sentinel-like 
on  either  side.  Once  within  this  narrow  rocky  portal, 
the  immense  harbor,  stretching  northward  for  more  than 
twenty  miles,  seems  rather  like  a  vast  lake  enclosed  by 
mountains  than  like  a  bay.  On  one  side  extends  the 
ridgo  which  shuts  it  from  the  sea,  broken  by  the  sharp 
peaks  of  the  Corcovado,  the  Tijuca,  and  the  flat-topped 
Gavia ;   on  the  other   side,  and   more   inland,  the  Organ 
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MouiitaiiiB  lift  their  singular  needle-Iite  point'!,  while 
within  the  entrance  rises  tiie  bare  bleak  rock  so  well 
known  as  the  Sugar  Loaf  (Pad  de  Assncar).  Were  it  not 
for  the  gateway  behind  us,  through  which  we  still  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  open  ocean,  and  for  the  sliipjjing  lying 
liere  at  anchor,  leaiing  the  port  or  entering  it,  we  might 
easily  believe  that  we  were  floating  on  some  ^reat  quiet 
sheet  of  inland  water. 

We  reached  out  anchorage  at  eleven  o'clock,  but  were 
in  no  haste  to  leave  the  oceaji  home  where  we  liave  been 
so  happy  and  so  comfortable  for  three  weeks  pa^t ;  and 
as  the  captain  had  kindly  invited  us  to  stay  on  board  till 
our  permanent  arrangements  were  made,  we  remained  on 
deck,  greatly  entertained  by  all  the  stir  and  confusion 
attending  our  arrival.  Some  of  our  young  jreoplo  took 
one  of  the  manj  boats  which  crowded  at  onco  around 
our  steamer,  and  went  directly  to  the  city  ;  but  we  were 
satisfied  with  the  impressions  of  the  day,  and  not  soriy 
to  leave  them  undisturbed.  As  night  caroe  on,  sunset 
lit  up  the  mountains  and  the  harbor.  In  this  latitude, 
however,  the  glory  of  the  twilight  is  soon  over,  and  as 
darkness  fell  upon  the  city  it  began  to  glitter  with  innu- 
merable lights  along  the  shore  and  on  the  hillsides, 
Tlio  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  spreads  in  a  kind  of  crescent 
shape  around  the  western  side  of  the  hay,  its  environs 
streteliing  out  to  a  considerable  distance  along  tlie  beaches, 
and  running  up  on  to  the  hills  behind  also.  On  account 
of  this  disposition  of  the  houses,  covering  a  wide  area 
and  scattered  upon  the  water's  edge,  instead  of  being 
compact  and  coneenti'ated,  the  appearance  of  the  city  at 
night  is  exceedingly  pretty.  It  has  a  kind  of  scenic  effect. 
Tlie  lights  run  up  on  the  hill-slopes,  a  little  cluster  crowo- 
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ing  their  summits  here  and  there,  aiid  they  glimmer  all 
along  the  shore  for  two  or  three  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  central,  business  part  of  the  town. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  Mr.  Agassiz  received  an  official 
visit  from  a  custom-house  agent,  saying  that  he  had 
orders  to  land  all  our  baggage  without  examination,  and 
that  a  boat  would  be  sent  at  any  day  and  hour  convenient 
to  him  to  bring  his  effects  on  shore.  This  was  a  great 
relief,  as  the  scientific  apparatus,  added  to  the  personal 
luggage  of  so  large  a  party,  makes  a  fearftil  array  of  boxes, 
cases,  &c.  It  -wonld  be  a  long  business  to  pass  it  all 
through  the  cumbrous  ceremonies  of  a  custom-house. 
This  afternoon,  while  Mr.  Agassiz  had  gone  to  San  Chris- 
tovao*  to  ackncivledge  this  courtesy  and  to  pay  his  respects 
to  tlio  Emperor,  we  were  wandering  over  a  little  island 
(^Ilha  das  Unxadas')  near  which  our  ship  lies,  and  from 
which  she  takes  in  coal  for  her  farther  voyage.  The 
proprietor,  besides  his  coal-wharf,  has  a  very  pretty  house 
and  garden,  with  a  small  chape!  adjoiuing.  It  was  my 
fii^t  glimpse  of  tropical  vegetation  and  of  Brazilian  life, 
and  had  all  the  charm  of  novcUy.  As  we  landed,  a  group 
of  slaves,  black  as  ebony,  were  singing  and  dancing  a 
fandango.  So  far  as  we  could  understand,  there  was  a 
leader  who  opened  the  game  witli  a  sort  of  chant,  ap- 
parently addressed  to  each  in  turn  as  he  passed  around 
the  circle,  the  others  joining  in  chorus  at  regular  intervals. 
Presently  he  broke  into  a  dance  which  rose  in  wildness 
and  excitement,  accompanied  by  cries  and  ejaculations. 
The  movements  of  t!ie  body  were  a  singular  eonibiiiation 
of  negro  and  Spanish  dances.  The  legs  and  feet  had  the 
bhort,  jerking,  loose-jointed  motion  of  our  negroes  in 
•  The  winter  palace  of  the  E 
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daiicnig  while  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  arms 
had  that  swaying  ihythmicil  movement  from  '■ide  to  ■side 
so  chiiicteri'itic  of  all  the  Spanish  dm  e'^  Aftei  looking 
on  foi  a  while  we  went  into  the  garden,  wheie  theie 
wcie  coGoanut  and  bdnani  tiees  in  fruit,  pa'-'^ion  vines 
chmhiDg  ovei  the  hou'-e  with  here  and  theie  a  dark 
Liimson  flower  gleaming  between  the  lea^es  The  effect 
WIS  pretty  and  the  whole  scene  hid,  to  my  eye,  an  ispect 
half  Southern,  half  Oriental,  It  was  nearly  dark  when 
we  returned  to  the  boat,  but  the  negroes  were  contmiiing 
their  dance  under  the  glow  of  a  bonfire.  From  time  to 
time,  as  the  dance  reached  its  culminating  point,  they 
stirred  their  fire,  and  lighted  up  the  wild  group  with 
its  vivid  blaze.  The  dance  and  the  song  had,  like  the 
amusements  of  the  negroes  in  all  lands,  an  endless  mo- 
notonous repetition.  Looking  at  their  half-naked  figures 
and  unintelligent  faces,  the  question  arose,  so  constantly 
suggested  when  we  come  in  contact  with  this  race, 
"  What  will  they  do  with  this  great  gift  of  freedom  ? " 
The  only  corrective  for  the  half  doubt  is  to  consider  the 
whites  side  by  side  with  them:  whatever  one  may  think 
of  the  condition  of  slavery  for  the  blacks,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  its  evil  effects  on  their  masters.  Captain 
Bradbury  asked  the  proprietor  of  the  island  whether  he 
hired  or  owned  his  slaves.  "Own  them,  —  a  hmidred  and 
more ;  but  it  will  finish  soon,"  he  answered  in  his  broken 
English.  "Finish  soon  !  how  do  you  mean?"  "It  finish 
with  you ;  and  when  it  finish  with  you,  it  finish  here,  it 
finish  everywhere."  He  said  it  not  in  any  tone  of  regret 
or  complaint,  but  as  an  inevitable  fact.  Tlie  death-note 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States  was  its  death-note  every- 
where,    Wc  thought  this  significant  and  cheering. 
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April  2ith.  —  To-day  we  ladies  woat  on  shore  for  a  few 
hours,  engaged  our  rooms,  and  drove  about  tlic  city  a  little. 
The  want  of  cleanliness  and  thrift  in  the  general  aspect 
of  Bio  de  Janeiro  is  very  striking  as  compared  with  the 
order,  neatness,  and  regularity  of  our  large  towns.  The 
narrow  streets,  with  the  inevitable  gutter  running  down  the 
middle,  —  a  sink  for  all  khids  of  impurities,  —  the  absence 
of  a  proper  sewerage,  the  general  aspect  of  decay  (partly 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate),  the  indolent 
expression  of  the  people  generally,  make  a  singular  im- 
pression on  one  who  comes  from  the  midst  of  our  htin-ing, 
energetic  population.  And  yet  it  has  a  picturesrpieness 
that,  to  the  traveller  at  least,  compensates  for  its  defects. 
All  who  have  seen  one  of  these  old  Portuguese  or  Spanish 
tropical  towns,  with  their  odd  narrow  streets  and  many- 
colored  houses  with  balconied  windows  and  stuccoed  or 
painted  walls,  only  the  more  variegated  from  the  fact 
that  here  and  there  the  stucco  has  peeled  off,  know  tlie 
fascination  and  the  charm  which  make  themselves  felt, 
spite  of  the  dirt  and  discomfort.  Then  the  groups  in  the 
street, — the  half-naked  bla<ik  carriers,  many  of  them 
straight  and  firm  as  bronze  statues  under  the  heavy  loads 
which  rest  so  securely  on  their  heads,  the  padres  in  their 
long  coats  and  square  hats,  the  mules  laden  with  baskets 
of  fruit  or  vegetables,  —  all  this  makes  a  motley  scene, 
entertaining  enough  to  the  new-comer.  I  have  never 
seen  such  effective-looking  negroes,  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  as  here.  To-day  a  black  woman  passed  us  in 
the  street,  dressed  in  white,  with  bare  neck  and  arms, 
the  sleeves  caught  up  with  some  kind  of  armlot,  a  large 
white  turban  of  soft  muslin  on  her  head,  and  a  long 
bright-colored  shawl  passed  crosswise  under  one  arm  and 
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thrown  over  the  other  shoulder,  banging  almost  to  tho 
feet  bchiud.  She  no  doubt  was  of  the  colored  gentry. 
Just  beyond  her  sat  a  black  woman  on  the  curbstone, 
almost  without  clothing,  her  glossy  skin  shining  in  the 
sun,  and  her  naked  child  asleep  across  her  knees.  Or 
take  this  as  ajiother  picture :  an  old  wal!  several  feet  wide, 
covered  with  vines,  overhung  with  thick  foliage,  the  top 
of  which  seems  to  be  a  stand  for  the  venders  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  <fec.  Here  lies  at  full  length  a  powerful  negro 
looking  over  into  the  street,  his  jetty  arms  crossed  on  a 
huge  basket  of  crimson  flowers,  oranges  and  bananas, 
against  which  he  half  reste,  seemingly  too  indolent  to  lift 
a  finger  even  to  attract  a  purchaser. 

April  25tk.  —  Nature  seems  to  welcome  our  arrival,  not 
only  by  her  most  genial,  but  also  by  her  exceptional  moods. 
There  has  been  to-day  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  total  at 
Cape  Frio,  sixty  miles  from  here,  almost  total  here.  We 
saw  it  from  the  deck  of  the  ship,  not  having  yet  taken 
up  our  quarters  in  town.  The  effect  was  as  strange  as 
it  was  beautiful.  There  was  a  something  weird,  uncanny 
in  the  pallor  and  chill  which  came  over  the  landscape ; 
it  was  not  in  the  least  like  a  common  twilight,  but  had 
a  ghastly,  phantom-like  element  in  it.  Mr,  Agassiz  passed 
the  morning  at  the  palace  where  the  Emperor  had  invited 
him  to  witness  tho  eclipse  from  his  observatory.  The  clouds 
are  poor  courtiers,  however,  and  unfortunately  a  mist  hung 
over  San  Christovao,  obscuring  the  phenomenon  at  the 
moment  of  its  greatest  interest.  Our  post  of  observation 
was  better  for  this  special  occasion  than  the  Imperial 
observatory,  and  yet,  though  the  general  scene  was  per- 
haps more  effective  in  the  harbor  than  on  the  shore,  Mr. 
Agassiz  had   an   opportunity  of  making   some  interesting 
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obsen'atioiis  on  the  action  oC  animals  under  these  novel 
circumstances.  The  following  ostract  ia  from  his  notes. 
"  The  effect  of  the  waning  light  on  animals  was  very 
striking.  The  hay  of  Rio  is  daily  frequented  by  large  num- 
bers of  frigate-birds  and  gannets,  which  at  night  fly  to  the 
outer  islands  to  roost,  while  the  carrion-crows  (unib&s') 
swarming  in  the  suburbs,  and  especially  about  the  slaughter- 
houses of  the  city,  retire  to  the  mountains  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Tijuca,  tlieir  line  of  trayel  passing  over  San  Christo- 
vao.  As  soon  as  the  light  began  to  diminish,  these  birds 
became  uneasy  ;  evidently  conscious  that  their  day  was 
strangely  encroached  upon,  they  were  uncertain  for  a  mo- 
ment how  to  act.  Presently,  however,  as  the  darkness  in- 
creased, they  started  for  their  usual  night  quarters,  the  water- 
birds  flying  southward,  the  vultures  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection, and  they  had  all  left  their  feeding-grounds  before  the 
moment  of  greatest  obscurity  arrived.  They  seemed  to  fly 
in  all  haste,  but  were  not  hajf-way  to  their  night  home  when 
the  light  began  to  return  with  rapidly  increasing  brightness. 
Their  confusion  was  now  at  its  height.  Some  continued 
their  flight  towards  the  mountains  or  the  harbor,  others 
hurried  back  to  the  city,  while  others  whirled  about  wholly 
unceitain  what  to  do  next.  The  re-estahlishment  of  the 
full  light  of  noon  seemed  to  decide  them,  however,  upon 
making  another  day  of  it,  and  the  whole  crowd  once  more 
moved  steadily  toward  the  city." 

The  cordial  interest  shown  by  the  Emperor  in  all  the 
objects  of  the  present  expedition  ts  very  encouraging  to 
Mr.  Agassiz.  So  liberal  a  spirit  in  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment will  make  his  own  task  comparatively  easy.  He  has 
also  seen  several  official  persons  on  business  appertaining 
to  his   scientific  schemes.      Everywhero   ho    receives    the 
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warmest  expressions  of  sympatliy,  and  is  assured  tlia't  the 
administration  will  give  him  every  facility  in  its  power 
to  carry  out  his  plans.  To-night  finds  us  esteiblished  in 
our  rooms,  and  our  Brazilian  life  begins  ;  with  what  suc- 
cess remains  to  be  seen.  While  still  on  hoard  the  "  Colo- 
rado" we  seemed  to  have  one  foot  on  our  own  soil. 

April   2Qth,  —  This    morning  Mrs.   0 and   myself 

devoted  to  the  arranging  of  our  little  domestic  matter, 
getting  out  our  books,  desks,  aiid  other  knickknacks,  and 
making  ourselves  at  home  in  our  new  quai'ters,  where 
we  suppose  we  are  likely  to  be  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
This  afternoon  we  drove  out  on  the  Lamngeiras  road 
(literally,  the  "orangery").  Our  first  drive  in  Rio  left 
upon  my  mind  an  impression  of  picturesque  decay  ;  things 
seemed  falling  to  pieces,  it  is  true,  but  mindful  of  artistic 
effect  even  in  tlicir  last  moments.  This  i 
quite  effaced  to-day.  Every  city  has  its  least  1 
aspect,  and  it  seems  we  had  chosen  an  unfavorable  direction 
for  our  first  tour  of  observation.  The  Larangeiras  road  is 
lined  on  either  side  by  a  succession  of  country  houses ; 
low  and  spreading,  often  with  wide  verandas,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  gardens,  glowing  at  this  season  witli  the  scarlet 
leaves  of  the  Poinsettia,  or  "  Estrella  do  Norte "  as  they 
call  it  here,  with  blue  and  yellow  Bignonias,  and  many  other 
shrubs  and  vines,  the  names  of  which  we  have  hardly 
learned  as  yet.  Often,  as  we  drove  along,  a  wide  gateway, 
opening  into  an  avenue  of  palms,  would  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  Brazilian  life.  Here  and  there  a  group  of  people  were 
sitting  in  the  garden,  or  children  wore  playing  in  the 
grounds  under  the  care  of  their  black  nurses.  Fartlier 
out  of  town  the  country  houses  were  less  numerous,  but 
the  scenery  was  more  picturesque.    The  road  winds  im 
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mediately  under  the  mountains  to  the  foot  of  the  Cor- 
co¥ado,  where  it  becomes  too  steep  for  carriages,  the  farther 
^eent  being  made  on  mules  or  horses.  But  it  was  too  late 
for  us, — the  peak  of  the  Corcovado  was  already  bathed  in 
the  setting  sun.  We  wandered  a  little  way  up  the  ro- 
mantic path,  gatiiered  a  few  flowers,  and  then  di'ove  back 
to  the  city,  stopping  on  our  return  to  ramble  for  half  an  hour 
in  the  "  Passeio  Publico."  Tins  is  a  pretty  pubhc  garden 
on  the  bay,  not  large  but  tastefully  laid  out,  its  groat 
charm  beuig  a  broad  promenade  built  up  from  tlie  water's 
edge  with  very  solid  masonry,  against  which  the  waves 
break  with  a  refreshing  coolness.  To-morrow  we  are  in- 
vited by  Major  Elhson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Dom  Pedro 
Railroad,  to  go  out  to  the  terminus  of  the  road,  some  hun- 
dred miles  through  the  heart  of  the  Serra  do  Mar. 

April  27 th.  —  Perhaps  in  all  our  journeyings  through 
Brazil  we  shall  not  have  a  day  more  impressive  to  us  all 
than  this  one  ;  we  shall,  no  doubt,  see  wilder  scenery, 
but  the  first  time  that  one  looks  upon  nature,  under  an 
entirely  new  aspect,  has  a  charm  that  can  hai-dly  be  re- 
peated. The  first  view  of  high  mountains,  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  broad  ocean,  the  first  sight  of  a  tropical  Tegetation 
in  all  its  fulness,  are  epochs  in  one's  life.  This  wonderful 
South  American  forest  is  so  matted  together  and  inter- 
twined with  gigantic  parasites  that  it  seems  more  like  a 
solid,  compact  mass  of  green  than  like  the  leafy  screen, 
vibrating  with  every  breeze  and  transparent  to  the  sun, 
which  represents  the  forest  in  the  temperate  zone.  Many 
of  the  trees  in  the  region  we  passed  through  to-day  seemed 
in  the  embrace  of  immeisse  serpents,  so  large  were  the 
stems  of  the  parasites  winding  about  them ;  orchids  of 
various  kinds  and  large  size  grew  upon  their  trunks ;  and 
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Tines  climbed  to  their  summits  and  tiirew  themselves 
down  in  garlands  to  the  ground.  On  the  embankments 
also  between  which  we  passed,  vines  of  many  varieties 
were  creeping  dovra,  as  if  they  would  fain  clothe  in  green 
garments  the  ugly  gaps  the  railroad  had  majle.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  in  this  instance,  the  railroad  has 
not  destroyed,  but  rather  heightened,  the  picturesque  scen- 
ery, cutting,  as  it  does,  through  passes  which  give  beauti- 
ful vistas  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  range.  Once,  as 
we  issued  from  a  tunnel,  where  the  darkness  seemed  tan- 
gible, upon  an  exquisite  landscape  all  gleaming  in  the 
sunsliine,  a  general  shout  from  the  whole  party  testified 
their  astonishment  and  admiration.  We  were  riding  on 
an  open  car  in  front  of  the  engine,  so  that  nothing  im- 
peded our  Tiew,  and  wo  had  no  inconvenience  from  smoke 
or  cinders.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  ride  we  came 
into  the  region  of  tlie  most  valuable  coifee-plantations ; 
and  indeed  the  road  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  immense  quantities  of  coffee  raised  along  its 
track  or  beyond  it.  Near  its  terminus  is  an  extensive 
fazenda,  from  which  we  were  told  that  iive  or  six  hun- 
dred tons  of  coffee  are  sent  out  in  a  good  year.  These 
fazendaa  are  singular-looking  establkhments,  low  (usually 
only  one  story)  and  very  spreading,  the  largest  of  them 
covering  quite  an  extensive  area.  As  they  are  rather 
isolated  in  situation,  they  must  include  within  their  own 
borders  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  them  up.  There  is 
something  very  primitive  in,  the  way  of  life  of  these 
great  country  proprietors.  Major  Ellison  told  me  that 
some  time  ago  a  wealthy  Marqueza  living  at  some  dis- 
tance beyond  him  in  the  interior,  and  going  to  town  for 
a  stay   of   a  few  weeks,   stopped    at    his  house   to  rest. 
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She  liad  a  troop  of  thirty-one  pack-mules,  laden  with  all 
conceivablQ  baggage,  besides  provisions  of  every  sort,  iawls, 
hame,  &e.,  and  a  train  of  twenty-five  servants.  Their  hos- 
pitality is  said  to  be  unbounded ;  you  have  only  to  present 
yourself  at  their  gates  at  tlie  end  of  a  ilay's  journey,  and 
if  you  have  the  air  of  a  respectable  traveller,  you  are  sure 
of  a  hearty  welcome,  shelter  and  food.  The  eai-d  of  a 
friend  or  a  note  of  introduction  insures  you  all  the  house 
can  afford  (or  as  long  as  yo\i  like  to  stay. 

The  Ic^t  three  miles  of  our  journey  was  over  what  is 
called  the  "  temporary  road,"  the  use  of  which  wiU  be 
discontinued  as  soon  as  the  great  tunnel  is  completed. 
I  must  say,  tliat  to  the  inosporienced  this  road  looks  ex- 
ceedingly perilous,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  is 
carried  over  a  wooden  bridge  05  feet  high,  with  a  ^ery 
strong  curvature  and  a  gradient  of  4  per  cent  (211  feet 
per  mde).  As  you  feel  the  engine  laboring  up  the  steep 
ascent,  and,  looking  out,  find  yourself  on  the  edj;e  of  a 
precipitous  bank,  and  almost  face  to  face  with  the  hindmost 
car,  while  the  train  bends  around  the  curve,  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  sense  of  insecurity.  It  is  certainly  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  tlie  management  of  the  line  tliat  no 
accident  has  occurred  under  circumstances  where  tlie  hast 
carelessness  would  be  fatal.* 

It  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  labor  expended  on  this 
railroad,  to  Ifarn  that  for  the  great  tunnel  alone,  now 
almost  eoraploted  (one  of  fourteen),  a  corps  of  some  three 

*  Some  weeks  nikr  this  I  chanced  b)  ask  a,  bM^utiful  jomtg  Brazilum 
woman,  recently  married,  whether  the  had  evr  been  ovtr  t!iia  temporary 
road  fuc  the  sake  of  seeing  the  pjcta3W|ne  scenery.  "No,"  she  answered 
with  perfect  serionsneBS,  "  I  am  yuung  and  very  happy,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  die  yet."  It  was  as  amnsing  comment  on  the  Brsidlian  estimate  of  the 
dangers  attending  the  journey. 
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hundred  men,  relieving  each  other  alternately,  have  hecn 
at  work  day  and  night,  excepting  Sundays,  for  seven 
years.  The  sound  of  hammer  and  pick  during  that  time 
has  hardly  ever  been  still,  and  so  hard  is  the  rock  through 
■which  the  tunnel  is  pierced,  that  ofteu  the  heaviest  blows 
of  the  siedge  yield  only  a  little  dust,  —  no  more  in  bulk 
than  a  pinch  of  snulf.* 

On  our  return  we  were  detained  for  half  an  hour  at 
a  station  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Parahyba.  This  first 
vi&it  to  one  of  the  considerable  rivers  of  Brazil  was  not 
without  its  memorable  incident.  One  of  our  friends  of 
the  Colorado,  who  parts  from  us  here  on  his  way  to  Saa 
JFrancisco,  said  he  was  determined  not  to  leave  the  espe- 

*  This  road,  wfiieh  is  but  the  beginiimg  of  railroad  travel  in  Br^l, 
opens  a  rich  prospect  for  scientific  stndy.  From  this  tiiae  fovward  the  diffiCHlty 
of  transporting  collectiona  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard  will  be  diminieh- 
ing.  Instead  of  the  few  small  specimens  of  tropical  TOgKtation  now  preserved 
in  our  museums,  I  hope  that  horeafler,  in  every  school  where  geologj  and 
palceontology  are  lai^ht,  we  shall  have  large  6iBni9  and  portions  of  trunks 
toshowlhoetrucEureof  palms,  tree-ferna,  and  the  like  — trees  which  represent 
in  modem  times  the  annient  geological  forests  The  time  is  cnmmg  when  our 
tejit-boolia  of  botany  and  aooli^y  will  lose  their  local,  limitwl  character,  and 
present  compreheosi™  pictures  of  Nature  in  al!  her  i  bases  Then  only  » lE 
it  be  possible  to  make  true  and  pertinent  compaiisons  befween  Iho  caadi- 
tion  of  the  earth  in  former  times  and  its  present  aspect  undei  different  zones 
and  climates.  To  this  day  the  fundamenial  pnnuple  guidmg  our  identification 
of  geological  formaflons  in  difleront  ages  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  each 
period  has  had  one  character  throughout ;  whereas  the  progress  of  geology  is 
daily  preswng  upon  us  the  evidence  that  at  each  period  difieceut  latitudes  and 
different  continouls  have  always  had  their  chaiacttriatic  animals  and  plants  if 
not  as  dner^ifted  aa  now,  at  least  iani.d  enongh  to  cicludc  iJie  idea  of  uni 
tbrmii^  Not  only  do  I  look  for  a  vast  improvement  in  our  colleitiom  with 
improved  methods  of  travel  and  transportation  m  Brazil,  bnt  I  hops  that 
tLientifio  journeys  m  the  topics  will  cease  to  be  oceasKiial  evcats  in  Sho 
progress  and  civili^tion  of  nations,  and  will  ho  as  much  within  the  reach  ol 
eiety  student  as  journejs  in  the  tempuiate  zini,  haio  hithcil  1 1  Ltn  For  fnr 
tlier  details  respecting  tlie  building  of  this  road,  see  Appendix  No.  IV.  —  L.  A. 
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dition  without  contriliuting  sometliing  to  its  results.  He 
improvised  a  fishing  apparatus,  with  a  sticlc,  a  string,  and 
a  crooked  pin,  and  caught  two  lishes,  our  first  harvest 
from  the  fresh  waters  of  Brazil,  one  of  which  was  en- 
tirely new  to  Mr.  Agassiz,  while  the  other  he  had  never 
seen,  and  only  knew  from  descriptions. 

April  iSth.  —  This  morning  we  went  over  to  the  Colorado, 
which  still  lies  in  the  harbor,  and  where  the  visit  of  the 
Emperor  was  expected.  We  all  felt  an  interest  in  the 
occasion,  for  we  have  a  kind  of  personal  pride  in  the 
fine  ship  whose  first  voyage  has  been  the  source  of  so 
much  enjoyment  to  us.  The  Imperial  yacht  arrived  punc- 
tually at  twelve  o'clock,  and  was  received  by  the  captahi 
with  a  full  salute  fi-om  his  Parrott  guns,  fired  with  a  prompir 
uess  and  accuracy  which  the  Emperor  did  not  fail  to  notice. 
His  Majesty  went  over  the  whole  steamer;  and  really  an 
exploring  expedition  over  such  a  world  in  little,  with  ils 
provision-shops,  its  cattle -stalls,  its  pantries  and  sculleries, 
its  endless  accommodations  for  passengers  and  freight,  its 
variety  of  decks  and  its  great  central  fires,  deep  below 
all,  is  no  contemptible  journey  for  a  tropical  morning. 
Tlie  arrangements  of  the  vessel  seemed  to  excite  the  in- 
terest and  admiration  both  of  the  Emperor  and  his  suite. 
Captain  Bradbury  invited  his  Majesty  to  lunch  on  board ; 
he  very  cordially  accepted,  and  remained  some  time  after- 
ward, conversing  chiefly  about  scientific  subjects,  and  es- 
pecially on  matters  connected  with  the  expedition.  The 
Emperor  is  still  a  young  man ;  but  though  only  forty, 
he  iias  been  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Brazil  for  more  than 
half  that  time,  and  he  looks  careworn  and  somewhat  older 
than  his  yeai^.  He  has  a  dignified,  manly  presence,  a  face 
rather  stern  in  repose,  but  animated  and  genial  in  conversa- 
tion ;  his  manner  is  courteous  and  friendly  to  all. 
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May  Is^.  —  We  celebrated  May-day  in  a  strange  land, 
where  May  ushers  in  the  winter,  by  driving  to  the  Botanical 
Garden,  When  I  say  we,  I  mean  usually  the  unprofessional 
members  of  the  party.  The  scientific  corps  are  too  busily 
engaged  to  bo  with  us  on  many  of  oiir  little  pleasure 
excursions.  Mr.  Agassiz  himself  is  chiefly  occupied  in 
seeing  numerous  persons  in  oSicial  positions,  whose  influ- 
ence is  important  in  matters  relative  to  the  expedition. 
He  is  very  anxious  to  complete  these  necessary  prelimi- 
naries, to  despatch  his  various  parties  into  the  interior,  and 
to  begin  his  personal  investigations.  He  is  commended  to 
be  patient,  however,  and  not  to  fret  at  delays;  for,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  the  dilatory  national  habits  cannot 
be  changed.  Meanwhile  he  has  improvised  a  laboratory  in 
a  largo  empty  room  over  a  warehouse  in  the  Sua  Direita, 
the  principal  business  street  of  the  city.  Here  in  one 
corner  the  ornithologists,  Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Allen,  have 
their  bench,  —  a  rough  board  propped  on  two  casks,  the 
seat  an  empty  keg  ;  in  another,  Mr.  Anthony,  with  an 
apparatus  of  much  the  same  kind,  pores  over  his  shells ; 
a  dissecthig-table  of  like  carpentry  occupies  a  conspiciious 
position ;  and  in  the  midst  the  Professor  may  generally  be 
seen  sitting  on  a  barrel,  for  chairs  there  are  noue,  assorting 
or  examining  specimens,  or  going  from  bench  to  bench  to 
see  how  the  work  progresses.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
Mr.  Burkhardt  has  his  little  table,  where  he  is  making 
colored  drawings  of  the  fish  as  they  are  brought  in  fresh 
from  the  fishing-boats.  In  a  small  adjoining  room  Mr. 
Sceva  is  prepaiing  skeletons  for  mounting.  Every  one,  in 
short,  has  his  special  task  and  is  busily  at  work.  A  very 
questionable  perfume,  an  "ancient  and  fish-hke  smefl," 
strongly  tinged  with  alcohol,  guides  one  to  this  abode  of 
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Science,  where,  notwithstanding  its  unattractive  aspect, 
Mr.  Agassiz  receives  many  visitors,  curious  to  see  tiie 
actual  working  process  of  a  lahoratory  of  Natural  History, 
and  full  of  interest  in  the  expedition.  Here  also  pour  in 
specimens  from  all  quarters  and  of  every  kind ;  voluntary 
contributions,  which  daily  swell  the  collections,*  Those  of 
the  party  who  are  not  engaged  here  have  their  work  else- 
where. Mr.  Hartt  and  Mr.  St.  John  are  at  various  stations 
along  the  railroad  line,  making  geological  sections  of  the 
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that  calls  itself  a  garden  can  hardly  fail  to  be  beautiful 
in  a  climate  where  growth  is  so  luxuriant.  But  it  is 
not  kept  with  great  care.  Indeed,  the  very  readiness  with 
which  plants  respond  to  the  least  culture  bestowed  upon 
them  here  makes  it  very  difficult  to  keep  grounds  in  that 
trim  order  which  we  think  so  essential.  This  garden  boasts, 
however,  one  feature  as  unique  as  it  is  beautiful,  in  its  long 
avenue  of  palms,  some  eighty  feet  in  height.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  give  in  words  the  faintest  idea  of  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  this  colonnade  of  palms,  with  their 
green  crowns  meeting  to  form  the  roof.  Straight,  firm, 
and  smooth  as  stone  columns,  a  dim  vision  of  colonnades 
in  some  ancient  Egyptian  temple  rises  to  the  imagination 
as  one  looks  down  the  long  vista.* 

May  6(7*.  —  Yesterday,  at  the  invitation  of  oiir  fnend 
Mr.  B ,  we  ascended  the  famous  Corcovado  peak.  Leav- 
ing the  carriages  at  the  terminus  of  the  Larangeiras  road, 
we  made  the  farther  ascent  on  horseback  by  a  winding 
narrow  path,  which,  though  a  very  fair  road  for  mountain 
travelling  in  ordinary  weather,  had  been  made  exceedingly 
slippery  by  the  late  rains.  Tlie  ride  was  lovely  through 
the  fragrant  forestj  witli  enchanting  glimpses  of  view  here 
and  there,  giving  promise  of  what  was  before  us.  Occa- 
sionally a  brook  or  a  little  cascade  made  pleasant  music  by 
the  roadside,  and  when  we  stopped*  to  rest  our  horses  we 
heard  the  wind  rustle  softly  in  the  stifT  palms  overhead. 
The  beauty  of  vegetation  is  enhanced  here  by  the  singular 
character  of  the  soil.  The  color  of  the  earth  is  peculiar 
all  about  Hio  ;  of  a  rich  warm  red,  it  seems  to  glow 
beneath  the  mass  of  vines  and  large-leaved  plants  above 
it,  and  every  now  and  then  crops  out  in  vivid,  striking 
*  The  palm  is  the  bcauliM  OraM&sa  detai^a. 
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contrast  to  the  Kurrounding  verdure.  Frequently  our  path 
followed  the  base  of  such  a  bank,  its  deep  ochre  and  ver- 
milion tints  looking  all  the  softer  for  their  framework 
of  green.  Among  the  larger  growth,  the  Candelabra-tree 
(^Ceerofia)  was  conspicuous.  The  strangely  regular  struc- 
ture of  the  branches  and  its  silvery-tinted  foliage  make  it 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  darker  background.  It 
is  a  striking  feature  of  the  forest  in  this  neighborhood. 

A  wide  panoramic  prospect  always  eludes  description,  but 
certainly  few  can  combine  such  rare  elements  of  beauty  as 
the  one  from  the  summit  of  the  Corcovado.  The  immense 
landlocked  harbor,  with  its  gateway  open  to  the  sea,  the 
broad  ocean  beyond,  the  many  islands,  the  circle  of  moun- 
tains with  soft  fleecy  clouds  floating  about  the  nearer  peaks, 
—  all  these  features  make  a  wonderful  picture.  One  great 
charm  of  this  landscape  consists  in  the  fact,  that,  though 
yery  extensive,  it  is  not  so  distant  as  to  deprive  objects 
of  tiieir  individuality.  After  all,  a  very  distant  view  is 
something  like  an  inventory :  so  many  dark,  green  patclics, 
forests  ;  so  many  lighter  green  patches,  fields ;  so  many 
white  spots,  lakes  ;  so  many  silver  threads,  rivers,  &c. 
But  here  special  efFccts  are  not  lost  in  the  grandeur  of 
tlie  whole.  On  the  extreme  peak  of  the  height  a  wall 
has  bepn  built  around  the  edge,  the  descent  on  one  side 
being  so  vertical  that  a  false  step  might  hurl  one  to  instant 
destruction.  At  this  wall  we  dismounted  and  lingered  long, 
unwilling  to  leave  the  beautiful  view  before  sunset.  We 
were,  however,  anxious  to  return  by  daylight,  and,  to 
confess  the  truth,  being  a  timorous  and  inexperienced 
rider  at  best,  I  was  not  without  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
descent,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  slippery  road  had  been 
a  sheer  scramble.    Putting  a  bold  face  on  the  matter, 
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however,  I  resumed  my  seat,  trying  to  look  as  if  it  were 
my  habit  to  mount  horees  on  the  tops  of  iiigli  mountains 
and  slide  down  to  the  bottom.  This  is  really  no  inaccurate 
description  of  our  descent  for  the  first  ten  minutes,  after 
which  we  regained  the  more  level  path  at  the  little  station 
called  "  the  Paineiras."  We  are  told  to-day  that  parties 
usually  leave  their  horses  at  this  station  and  ascend  the 
rest  of  the  way  on  foot,  the  road  beyond  tiiat  being  so 
steep  that  it  is  considered  unsafe  for  riding.  However, 
we  reached  the  plain  without  accident,  and  I  look  back 
upon  yesterday's  ride  with  some  complacency  as  a  first 
lesson  in  mountain  travelling.* 

May  20£A.  — On  Friday,  the  12th  of  May,  we  left  Kio  on 
our  first  excursion  of  any  length.  A  day  or  two  after  our 
arrival  Mr.  Agaasiz  had  received  an  invitation  from  the 
President  of  the  Union  and  Industry  Company  to  go  with 
some  of  his  party  over  their  road  from  Petropolis  to  Juiz 
de  Fora,  in  the  Provuice  of  Minas  Geraes,  a  road  celebrated 
not  only  for  the  beauty  of  ite  scenery,  but  also  for  its  own 
excellence.  A  word  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
has  been  built  may  not  be  amiss  here  ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  if  the  Brazilians  are,  as  they  are  said  to 
be,  slow  in  their  progress,  the  improvements  they  do  un- 
dertake are  carried  out  with  great  thoroughness.  It  is 
true  that  tlie  construction  of  the  road  has  been  intrusted 
to  French  engineers,  but  the  leading  man  in  its  projec- 
tion and  ultimate  completion  has  been  a  Braailian,  Senhor 

•  Lenzinger's  juJiairable  photographs  of  tha  scenery  about  the  Corcovado, 
as  well  as  from  Petropolis,  tbe  Organ  Mountains,  and  tie  neighborliood  of 
Rio  generally,  may  now  he  hM  in  the  prinWhops  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
I  am  tho  more  desirous  to  make  this  feet  known  oe  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Lesiinger  for  very  generous  aseiatauce  in  Ifte  illnfltraition  of  seioatifio  ob- 
jects, —  ti.  A. 
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Mariano  Proeopio  Ferreira  Lage,  a  native  of  the  province 
of  Minas  Oeraes.  This  province  is  said  to  be  remarkable 
for  tlie  great  energy  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  compared  witli  those  of  the  adjoining  provinces.  Per- 
haps this  may  be  owing  to  ite  cooler  climate,  most  of  ita 
towns  lying  among  the  highlands  of  the  Serras,  and  en- 
joying a  freslier,  more  stimulating  air  than  tliose  nearer 
the  sea-coast.  Before  undertaking  the  building  of  this 
road,  Senhor  Lage  travelled  both  in  Europe  and  America 
with  the  purpose  of  learning  all  the  modern  improvements 
in  -works  of  a  similar  character.  The  result  bears  testimony 
to  the  energy  and  patience  -with  wliicli  lie  has  carried  out 
his  project.*  Twelve  years  ago  the  only  means  of  going 
into  the  interior  from  Petropolis  was  through  narrow, 
dangerous,  broken  mule-tracks,  and  a  journey  of  a  hundred 
miles  involved  a  difficult  ride  of  three  or  four  days.  Now 
one  travels  from  Petropolis  to  Juiz  de  Fora  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  over  a  post-road  equal  to  any  in  the  world, 
changing  mules  every  ten  or  twelve  miles  at  pretty  little 
stations,  built  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Swiss  ch§lets, 
each  one  of  which  is  a  settlement  for  the  German  colonists 
who  have  been  induced  to  come  out  as  workmen  on  the 
road.  Tliis  emigration  in  itself  is  a  great  advantage  to 
the  country ;  wherever  these  little  German  villages  occur, 
nestled  down  among  the  hills,  there  are  the  neat  vege- 
table and  flower  gardens,  the  tidy  houses,  the  general 
aspect  of  thrift  and  comfort,  so  characteristic  of  tlie  better 
classes  of  the  German  peasantry.     Nominally  no  slaves  are 

*  A  commerooHifire  tablet,  set  in  tbe  rocka  on  tha  dividing  lias  between 
the  piovinceB  of  Rio  da  Janeiro  iind  Minas  GerSes,  recording  the  speech 
of  the  Emperor  on  the  oceasion  of  the  opening  of  the  road,  testifies  the 
apprecintjoa  in  which  tftia  nndertakiBg  was  lield  bj  the  government  of  Brtail. 
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allowed  on  tlie  service  of  the  road,  Portuguese  and  German 
workmen  lifing  chiefly  employed,  TJiis  is  a  regulation 
which  applies  not  only  here,  but  on  other  public  works 
about  Rio.  The  contracts  granted  by  the  government 
expressly  exclude  the  employment  of  slaves,  though  un- 
fortunately this  rule  is  not  adhered  to  strictly,  because 
for  the  performance  of  certain  kinds  of  work  no  substitute 
for  slave  labor  has  yet  been  found.  In  the  direct  care 
of  the  road,  however,  in  the  repaii^,  for  instance,  re- 
quiring gangs  of  men  who  are  constantly  at  work  blasting 
rock  and  cracking  the  fragments  into  small  pieces  for  the 
fresh  macadamizing  of  any  imperfect  spot,  mending  any 
defects  in  tlie  embankments  or  walls,  &c.,  none  but  free 
labor  is  employed. 

This  attempt  to  exclude  slaves  from  the  public  works 
is  an  emancipation  movement,  undertaken  with  the  idea 
of  gradually  limiting  slave  labor  to  agricultural  processes, 
and  ridding  the  large  cities  and  their  neighborhood  of 
the  presence  of  slavery.  The  subject  of  emancipation  is 
no  such  political  bugbear  here  as  it  has  been  with  us.  It 
is  very  liberally  and  calmly  discussed  by  all  classes ;  the 
general  feeling  is  against  the  institution,  and  it  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  it  will  disappear  before  many 
years  are  over.  During  this  very  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly one  or  two  bills  for  emancipation  have  been  brought 
forward.  Even  now  any  enterprising  negro  may  obtain 
his  freedom,  and,  once  obtained,  there  is  no  obstacle  to 
his  rising  in  social  or  political  station.  But  while  from 
this  point  of  view  slavery  is  less  absolute  than  it  was 
with  us,  it  has  some  appalling  aspects.  Tlie  slaves,  at 
least  in  the  cities,  are  literally  beasts  of  burden.  One 
sees  the  most  cumbersome  furniture,  —  pianos  and  the  like. 
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and  tbc  heaviest  trunks  or  barrels,  piled  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  or  bales  of  sugar  and  co^e  weighing  hundreds 
of  pounds, — moving  about  the  streets  on  the  heads  of  the 
negroes.  The  result  of  this  is  that  their  limbs  often 
become  crippled,  and  it  is  common  to  see  negroes  in  the 
prime  of  life  who  are  quite  crooked  and  maimed,  and 
ca.i  hardly  walk  witliout  a  stick  to  lean  upon.  In  justice 
I  must  add,  however,  that  this  practice,  though  it  shocks 
a  stranger  even  now,  is  gradually  disappearing.  We  are 
told  that  a  few  years  ago  tliere  were  hardly  any  baggage- 
wagons  except  these  living  ones,  and  that  the  habit  of 
using  the  blacks  in  this  way  is  going  out  of  vogue.  In 
this  as  in  other  matters  the  Emperor's  opinions  are  those 
of  an  enlightened  and  humaue  man,  and  were  his  power 
equal  to  his  will,  slavery  would  vanish  from  his  dominions 
at  oace.  He  is,  however,  too  wise  not  to  know  tliat  all 
great  social  changes  must  be  gradual  ;  but  he  openly 
declares  his  abhorrence  of  the  system.* 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  road  of  the 
Union  and  Industry  Company.  It  is  now  completed  as 
far  as  Juiz  de  Fora,  affording  every  convenience  for  the 
transport  of  the  rich  harvest  of  coffee  constantly  truvolling 
over  it  from  all  the  fazendas  in  tho  region.  As  the  whole 
district  is  very  rich  in  coffee-plantations,  the  improvement 
in  the  means  of  transportation  is  of  course  very  im- 
portant to   the  commercisl  interests  of  the   country,  and 

*  Since  this  was  written  the  Emperor,  at  a  lai^  pecnniarj  aacaiticui,  haa 
libemted  all  the  slaves  belonging  lo  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  a  general 
scheme  of  emancipation  has  been  annonneed  liy  tiie  Bmailiaii  government, 
tho  wisdom,  foresight,  and  beaevolence  of  which  can  hardly  ta  too  highly 
praised.  If  this  he  adopted,  Blavery  in  Brazil  ivill  disajipoar  withjn  the 
century  by  a  gradaal  process,  involving  no  violent  convulsion,  aud  jjcnlling 
neither  the  safety  of  the  slave  nor  the  welfere  of  hia  muster. 
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fienhor  Lage  is  making  practicable  roads  to  the  smallest 
settlements  in  his  neighborhood.  He  has  not,  however, 
been  free  from  the  difficulties  wliich  men  encounter  whose 
schemes  are  in  advance  of  their  surroundings.  No  doubt 
a  great  part  of  the  dissatisfaction  fe  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  road  is  not  so  remunerative  as  was  anticipated,  the 
advance  of  the  Dom  Pedro  Railroad  having  impaired  its 
success.  Ptill  it  must  be  considered  as  a  monument  to 
the  public  spirit  and  energy  of  the  men  who  undertook  it. 
Not  wishing  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  narrative,  I  have 
thought  it  host  to  preface  the  story  of  our  journey  by  some 
account  of  thif  road,  the  building  of  which  is  a  significant 
fact  in  the  present  history  of  Brazil.  I  will  now  take  up 
again  the  thread  of  our  personal  adventures. 

Leaving  the  city  at  two  o'clock  in  the  ferry-boat,  we 
kept  up  the  harbor  some  fifteen  miles.  There  was  a  cool 
breeze,  and  the  day  thouE^h  waim  wis  not  oppie&sivt 
Passing  the  large  Ilha  do  Govermdor  the  smaller  but 
exceedingly  pretty  island  of  Piqued  and  mauj  otliers 
with  their  palms,  lanani  md  acacia  tiees  dotting  the 
harbor  of  Eio  and  adding  anothei  gtace  to  its  beiuty 
we  landed  in  about  an  hom  and  a  quartci  at  the  little 
town  of  MauS.*  Here  wi,  took  the  cais  ind  an  hour  i 
ride  through  low  and  miishy  gr  unls  biought  us  to  the 
fcot  of  the  Serra  (^Riiz  da  &erja)  whete  we  left  the  lail 
road  for  the  post-coich,  which  runs  reguliily  tram  this 
station.  The  drive  wis  delightful  m  an  ojeii  diligence 
drawn  by  four  muli,  on  the  full  gallDp  ovci  a  loid  as 
smooth   as   a  floor.     It  wound  <^it,zag  up  the  mountauiis 

•  To  the  Baron  de  ManS,  a  leeder  in  the  great  unprovements  now  goii^  on 
in  Brazil,  the  citizens  of  Rio  ie  Janeiro  owe  their  present  conveniest  road  to 
fetropolis,  their  iavorite  summer  lesideuce. 
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through  the  wildest  scenery,  while  below  us  lay  the  valley 
broken  into  a  billowy  sea  of  green  hiils,  and  the  harbor 
with  the  coast  range  beyond,  growing  soft  and  mellow 
in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  To  complete  the  picture,  one 
must  clothe  it  in  palms  and  acacias  and  tree-ferns,  and 
drape  it  in  a  tangle  of  parasitic  growth,  with  abundant 
bloom  of  the  purple  Quaresma  (Flower  of  Lent),*  the 
Thnnbergia  vine,  with  its  little  straw-colored  blossoms 
creeping  over  HYerj  wall  and  shrub,  and  the  blue  and 
yellow  Bignonias.  We  are  constantly  astonished  at  the 
variety  of  palms.  A  palm  is  such  a  rarity  in  our  hot- 
houses, that  we  easily  forget  how  numerous  and  varied 
they  are  in  their  native  forests.  Wo  have  the  scarlet-oalc, 
the  white-oak,  the  scrub-oak,  the  chestnut-oak,  the  swamp- 
oak,  and  many  others.  And  so  in  the  tropical  forest  there 
is  the  cocoanut-palra,  with  its  swollen,  bulb-like  stem  when 
young,  its  tall,  straight  trunk  when  full  grown,  its  cluster 
of  heavy  fruit,  and  its  long,  plume-hke,  drooping  flower ;  f 
the  Coccoeiro,  with  its  slighter  trunk  and  pendant  branch-  ■ 
es  of  uili  lejl  fut  tie  Pal  u  tto  with  its  tender 
succule  t  bud  o  tl  e  su  m  t  t  tl  e  sten  which  is  used 
as  a  vpgeta  le  he  e  and  makes  an  xcellent  substitute 
for  cab  ^e  h  tl  or  y  Ici  or  C  a  variety  of  fan- 
palms  w  tl  tl  e  r  leaves  t  1  ke  jo  and  very  many 
others  eacl  w  tl    ts  cl    raoter   t     fol  ige  and  appearance.  J 

•  A  spec  es  of  M   a  toma  wh     rraroonp       u   flowera.  —  L.  A. 

t  Thi   la  no  n  B  a  il 

i  luJ   d    he    d     ts  J      mu  h  g   a  n      an   ha  of  oar  Oaks,  and  it 

Bouid  reqn  re  a  nprehen  e  omp  =on  w  th  ft  n  ty  of  our  foresfr-traea 
to  matth    he  d  ff  ren  es    h  T    X  m  ng    h  d        es ;   and  their  nali^ 

names,  mo  e  upho  baa  h  y=  at  names  under  which  thaj  ara 
eniered  an  fivikae       f        iroheldansBS  those  of  our 

beeches   b    h      hazels   el  estnn     pop  ars   o   w    o  9  to  one  fanners.     There 
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The  mountains  along  the  road,  as  indeed  througliout  the 
neigli>)orhood  of  Rio,  are  of  very  peculiar  forms,  steep  and 
conical,  suggesting  at  first  sight  avoieanie  origin.  It  is  this 
ahruptne&s  of  outline  which  gives  so  much  grandeur  to 
mountain  ranges  here,  the  average  height  of  which  does 
not  exceed  two  or  three  thousand  feet.  A  closer  examina^ 
tion  of  their  structure  shows  that  their  wild,  fantastic  forms 
are  the  result  of  the  slow  processes  of  disintegration,  not 
of  sudden  convulsions.  Indeed,  the  rocks  here  differ  so 
much  in  external  character  from  those  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  that  the  European  geologist  stands  at  first, 
bewildered  before  them,  and  feels  that  tlio  work  of  his 
life  is  to  be  done  over  again.  It  is  some  time  before  he 
obtains  a  clew  to  the  facts  and  brings  them  into  liarmony 
with  his  previous  knowledge.  TIius  far  Mr.  Agassiz  finds 
himself  painfully  perplexed  by  this  new  aspect  of  phenome- 
na so  famihar  fo  him  in  othei  legions,  hut  bo  ijafflmg  heie 

Km  four  essent  ally  dl&rent  forni<i  among  t!ie  palms  thi  t  U  ones  witli  a 
slendti  and  oroW  Blein  1oiinina«ii|i  with  n  crown  of  long  feathery  leaves 
or  with  broad  fjushafed  laaYCn  tlie  husby  ones  tlo  kayes  of  which  rise 
BB  It  were  in  tnfti  ftora  tiio  ground  the  stem  remaining  Iiidlen  nndu  the 
folinge,  the  bnish  like  onee  with  a  small  elcra  and  a  few  rather  laigo  loavoB 
and  the  winding  croepmg  eLnder  species  Theic  flowers  and  fm  ts  are  as 
taried  as  their  sMtk  Some  of  theeo  fruits  may  be  compaied  K  large  wiody 
nafs,  mth  a  flobhy  mass  inside,  otherb  haie  a  seal}  covering,  others  lesemble 
jieaches  or  apricots,  while  otliera  still  are  like  plnms  or  grapes.  Most  of  them 
are  entable  and  ratJier  pleasant  10  the  tflsto.  It  is  a  thousand  piliea  that  so 
many  of  these  majestic  trees  should  haye  been  deprived  of  their  souorona  native 
names,  to  bear  bencefonh,  in  the  ammls  of  science,  the  names  of  some  unknown 
princes,  whom  flaSlory  alone  could  rescue  from  oblivion.  The  Inoja  has  become 
a  Maxim iliiUiH,  the  Jara  a  Leopoldinia,  the  Fnpanha.  a  Guilielma,  the  Pachiuha 
an  Irmrlea,  the  Cnrana  a  Matirilia.  The  changes  from  Indian  to  Greek  names 
have  not  been  more  felicitous.  I  would  cralainly  have  preferred  Jacitara  to 
DeemonchuB,  Mctcaja  to  Acrocomia,  Baccaha  to  CEiioearpns,  Tucama  to 
Astrooaryum.    Evoft  Euterpe  for  Assai  is  hardly  an  improvement.  —  L.  A. 
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He  coracs  upon  a  rock,  for  instance,  or  a  rounded  elevation 
which  by  its  outline  he  would  suppose  to  be  a  "  roohe  mou- 
tonniJe,"  but  approaching  it  more  nearly  he  finds  a  decom- 
posed crust  instead  of  a  glaciated  surface.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  loose  materials  corresponding  to  the  drift  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  and  with  all  boulders  or  detached 
masses  of  roek ;  on  account  of  their  disintegration  whe:- 
ever  they  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  nothing  is  to 
be  learned  from  their  external  appeai'ance.  There  is  not 
a  natural  surface  of  rock,  unless  recently  broken,  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

The  sun  had  set  before  we  drove  into  the  pretty  town 
of  Petropolis,  the  summei  paiadise  of  .ill  Eio  Janeuan's 
whose  circumstances  enable  them  to  lei^e  the  heit  ind 
dirt  and  vile  smellN  of  the  city  foi  the  pure  in  ind 
cnchantmg  \iews  of  the  Pena  In  a  oential  jo'^ition 
stands  the  summei  palau.  ot  the  Emj.eror  a  far  garei 
j,nd  more  cheeiful  looking  edifice  thtn  the  palace  at  ban 
Chiiito\ao  Here  he  pisses  si^  mmths  of  the  ytii 
Through  the  midst  of  the  tiwn  luns  the  fietty  iivei 
Piabanha  a  shallow  stteam  now  upplmg  along  in  the 
bottom  of  ite  bed  between  high  ^leen  binks  but  we 
weie  toll  that  a  night  of  rain  in  the  hot  season  is  enough 
to  swfll  ts  witers  till  they  ovetflow  and  flood  the  roid  I 
could  not  but  think  how  easy  it  would  be  for  any  one  who 
cares  to  see  tropical  scenery  to  come  here,  when  the  direct 
line  of  steamers  from  New  York  is  established,  and,  instead 
of  going  to  Newport  or  Nahant,  to  take  a  house  in  Petropo- 
lis for  the  summer.  It  commands  all  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  about  E.io,  and  the  hoi^eback  rides  are  without 
end.  During  our  summer  the  weather  is  delightful  here, 
just  admitting  a  semblance  of  wood-fire  morning  and  eveu- 
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mg,  while  the  orange  orchards  are  goldpii  with  fiuit,  and 
flowers  aie  e\ciywlicie  We  hid  httle  time  ty  heeome 
acquainted  with  the  heaut>  of  the  place,  which  we  hope  to 
exploie  more  at  our  lei&uie  on  ■some  futuie  visit,  foi  ■lUiiiibe 
the  npxt  moiunig  saw  ub  on  our  load  agiin  Tlie  «o{t 
clouds  hanging  o\ei  the  tops  of  the  mountains  weie  ju-^t 
tinged  with  the  first  riys  of  the  san  when  wi"  tliove  out 
of  thp  town  on  the  top  of  the  diligence,  the  raulc^  at 
full  gallop,  the  guild  sounding  a  gay  reveille  as  we  lattlpd 
over  the  little  hndgp  and  past  the  pretty  houses  where 
clo'ied  windows  and  dooi-s  showed  that  the  mhabitants  weie 
hardly  yet  astir. 

TJie  first  part  of  onv  road  lay  through  the  lovely  valley  of 
the  Piabanha,  the  river  whose  acquaintance  wo  had  already 
made  in  Petropolis,  and  which  accompanied  us  for  the  first 
forty  or  fifty  miles  of  our  journey,  sometimes  a  restless 
stream  broken  into  rapids  and  cascades,  sometimes  spi-ead- 
ing  into  a  broad,  placid  river,  but  always  enclosed  between, 
mountains  rising  oeeasionaliy  to  the  height  of  a  few  thou- 
sand feet,  lifting  here  and  there  a  hare  rocky  face  seamed 
with  a  thousand  scars  of  time  and  studded  with  Bromelias 
and  Orchids,  but  more  often  clothed  with  all  the  glory  of 
the  Soutliern  fore'-t,  or  covered  from  base  to  summit  with 
coffee  shrubs,  A  thriving  coffee  plantation  is  a  very  pretty 
sight ;  the  rounded,  regular  outline  of  Use  shrubs  gives  a 
tufted  look  to  the  hillside  on  which  they  grow,  and  their 
glittering  foliage  contrasts  strikingly  at  this  season  with 
tlieir  bright  red  berries.  One  often  passes  coffee  planta- 
tions, however,  which  look  ragged  and  thin ;  in  this  case 
the  trees  are  either  suffering  from  the  peculiar  insect  so 
injurious  to  them,  (a  kind  of  Thiea,)  or  have  run  out 
and   become   exhausted.     As  we  drove   along,  the  scenes 
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upon  the  road  were  often  as  amusing  as  tliey  were  pic- 
turesque. Now  we  came  upon  a  troop  of  pack  mules 
with  a  tropeiro  ((iriver)  at  their  head ;  if  a  large  troop, 
they  were  divided  into  corapauies  of  eight,  witli  a  man 
to  guide  each  company.  The  guard  wound  his  horn  to 
g^ve  warning  of  our  coming,  and  a  general  struggle,  gar- 
nished with  kicks,  oaths,  and  many  lashes,  ensued,  to 
induce  the  mules  to  make  way  for  the  coach.  These 
troops  of  mules  are  beginning  to  disappear  from  tlie  sea- 
board since  the  modern  improvements  in  railroads  and 
stage  lines,  making  transportation  bo  much  easier  ;  but 
until  lately  it  was  the  only  way  of  bringing  down  the 
produce  from  the  interior.  Or  again  we  fell  iu  with  a 
line  of  country  wagons  made  of  plaited  bamboo,  a  kind  of 
fabric  which  is  put  to  a  variety  of  uses  here,  such  as  the 
building  of  fences  and  Uning  of  ceilings  or  roofs,  as  well 
as  the  construction  of  carts.  Here  and  there  the  laborers 
were  sitting  in  groups  at  the  roadside,  their  work  subpf 
while  they  cooked  their  midday  meal,  their  kettles  1 
over  the  fire,  their  coEfee-pot  simmering  over  tlie  coals, 
and  they  themselves  lying  about  in  gypsy-liko  freedom 
of  attitude. 

At  Pos'^e,  the  third  stage  of  our  road,  after  having 
gone  some  thirty  miles,  wo  also  stopped  to  breakfast,  a 
meal  which  was  by  no  means  unacceptable  after  our  three 
hours'  ride.  It  is  an  almost  univei'sal  custom  with  the 
Brazilians,  especially  when  travelling,  to  lake  their  cup  of 
black  coffee  on  rising,  and  defer  their  more  solid  break- 
fast till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  J  do  not  know  wliether 
my  readera  will  sympatliize  with  mo,  but  1  am  always  dis- 
appointed myself  if  any  book  of  travels,  having  led  me 
along  the  weary  road,  does  not  tell  me  what  the  hungry 
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■wanderers  had  to  eat.  It  seems  hardly  fair,  having  shared 
their  fatigues,  that  I  should  not  also  share  their  refresh- 
ment and  be  invited  to  sit  down  at  table  with  them. 
Doing,  therefore,  as  I  would  be  done  by,  I  shall  give 
OU!?  hill  of  iare,  and  take  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word 
at  the  same  time  of  the  characteristic  Brazilian  dishes. 
In  the  first  place  we  had  hlaek  beans  stewed  with  came 
secca  (dried  meat),  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  every 
meal  in  Brazil.  There  is  no  bouse  so  poor  that  it  does 
not  have  its  feijoes,  no  house  so  rich  as  to  exclude  this 
homely  but  most  excellent  dish,  a  favorite  alike  with  high 
and  low.  Then  there  was  chicken  stewed  with  potatoes 
and  rice,  almost  as  marked  a  feature  of  the  Brazilian 
cuisine  as  the  black  beans.  Beside  these,  there  were  eggs 
served  in  various  ways,  cold  meat,  wine,  coifee,  and  bread. 
Vegetables  seem  to  be  rare,  though  one  would  expect  a 
plentiful  variety  in  this  climate.*  At  Posse  Mr.  Agassiz 
found  a  cordial  co-operator  in  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  who 
expressed  a  warm  interest  in  Ids  scientific  researches,  and 
kept  one  of  llie  collcetuig  cans  that  he  might  fiE  it  with 
fishes  from  the  neighboring  rivers  and  stieams  f 

Our  kind  friend  Senhor  Joao  Baptista  da  Fonseca, 
who  was  our  guide  and  our  host  on  this  jouiney,  had 
neglected  nothing  which  could  contribute  to  the  success 

«  This  obserratioD  was  confirmed  bj  oar  year  s  tnvel  The  Branliflns  care 
Utile  for  a  variety  of  vegetableB,  and  do  not  give  raufh  atJention  to  tbdc  culli- 
vatlon.    Those  they  do  use  are  ehieflj'  imported  in  eaas  &otn  Europe. 

t  On  our  rolurn  from  tlie  Amazons  a  year  later  we  heard  with  greM  regret 
of  tlie  dealli  of  Mr.  Taylor  Foe  many  months  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
ohjeets  of  the  Expedilioa,  being  himself  a,  good  naturalist,  and  not  only  made 
valuable  eoUectione  for  Mr.  AgoBsiz,  but  also  some  admirable  coloi'ed  draw- 
ings of  fishes  and  insects,  wMch  it  is  iioped  may  be  published  at  a  fntnre  time 
mlh  the  other  sdenti&;  results  of  this  journey. 
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and  pleasure  of  the  party,  and  had  so  prepared  the  way 
for  the  scientific  objects  of  the  excursion  that  at  several 
points  of  the  road  we  found  collections  of  Eshes  and  other 
animals  awaiting  us  hy  the  roadside.  Once  or  twice,  as  we 
passed  a  fazenda,  a  negro  carrying  a  basket  came  out  to 
stop  the  diligence,  and,  lifting  the  cooi  green  leaves  which 
covered  them,  showed  freshly  caught  fishes  of  all  hues  and 
sizes.  It  was  rather  aggravating,  especially  as  we  ap- 
proached the  end  of  our  long  drive,  and  the  idea  of 
dinner  readily  suggested  itself,  to  see  them  disappear  in 
the  alcohol  cans.* 

At  about  midday  we  bade  good  by  to  the  pretty  river  we 
had  followed  thus  far,  and  at  the  Estagao  d'Entre  Eios 
(between  the  rivers)  crossed  the  fine  bridge  which  spans 
the  Parahyba  at  this  point.  Tlie  Parahyba  is  the  large 
river  which  flows  for  a  great  part  of  its  coiirse  between 
tlie  Serra  do  Mar  and  tlie  Serra  da  Mantiqiieira,  emptying 
into  the  Atlantic  at  San  Joao  da  Barra  considerably  to  the 
northeast  of  Rio  da  Janeiro.  One  is  a  little  bewildered 
at  first   by  the  variety  of  Serras  in  Brazil,   because  the 

•  My  exparienCB  of  this  liaj  might  well  awaken  the  envj  of  any  naturalist, 
and  I  waa  mysolf  no  leaa  nstonislieii  than  grateful  fbc  its  seieniific  resula. 
Not  only  had  Senhor  Loge  provided  ua  with  the  moat  comlbrtahle  private  con- 
Tayanee,  but  he  bad  sent  messengerB  in  advance  to  all  the  plantars  resiiling; 
near  onr  line  of  travel,  requesting  them  to  pioyide  all  the  fiahea  liiat  were  to  be 
had  in  tJie  adjoining  rivers  and  brooks.  The  agents  of  tJie  Etatlons  situated 
near  watcir-uomsea  bad  also  reuelred  inatrnctiooe  to  have  similar  collections  in 
readiness,  and  in  twu  places  I  found  large  tacks  filled  vith  living  specimens  of 
aU  the  Bpeciaa  in  She  neighborhood.  The  small  number  of  spedeE  ssbsequently 
added,  upon  repealed  excuMons  to  different  parts  of  the  basin  of  Che  Parahyba, 
convinced  me  that  in  tftis  one  day,  thanks  m  flie  kindness  of  our  host  and  his 
Mends,  I  had  an  opportHuily  of  examining  nearly  its  whole  iulithyological 
fauna,  and  of  making  probably  as  complete  a  collection  from  it  aa  may  be 
found  from  any  of  the  considerable  rivers  of  Europe  ia  the  larger  n 
of  thi;Oia  Worid.~L.  A. 
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word  is  i^ed  to  express  not  only  important  chains  of 
mountains,  but  all  their  spurs.  Any  mountainous  eleva- 
tion is  a  Serra ;  but  though  there  is  an  endless  number  of 
them  between  the  Serra  do  Mar  and  the  Serra  da  Manti- 
qaeira,  these  are  the  two  most  important  chains,  running 
parallel  with  the  sea-coast.  Between  them  flows  the  Para- 
hyba  with  its  many  branches.  It  is  important  to  make  col- 
lections here,  as  the  peculiar  character  of  this  water  basin, 
the  many  tributaries  of  which  drain  the  southern  water- 
shed of  the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira,  and  the  nortlaern  water- 
shed of  the  Serra  do  Mar,  make  it  of  especial  interest 
for  the  natufaliat.  On  account  of  its  neighborhood  to 
the  sea,  it  is  also  desirable  to  compare  its  inhabitants 
with  those  of  the  many  short,  disconnected  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  other  side  of  the  coast 
range.  In  short,  it  gives  a  good  opportunity  for  testing 
those  questions  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  liviug 
beings,  as  connected  with  their  origin,  which  Mr.  Agassiz 
so  strongly  urged  upon  his  assistants  during  our  voyage. 
Soon  after  crossing  the  Parahyba,  the  road  strikes  the 
Parahybuna,  a  tributary  which  enters  the  main  river  on 
its  northern  side,  nearly  opposite  the  Piabanha.  The  latter 
part  of  the  journey  is  less  wild  than  the  first  half;  the 
mountains  fall  away  in  somewhat  gentler  slopes,  and  do 
not  shut  in  the  road  with  the  steep  rugged  precipices  so 
striking  in  the  valley  of  the  Piabanha.  But  though  perhajB 
less  picturesque  on  approaching  Juiz  de  Fora,*  the  scenery 
is  beantifnl  enough  throughout  the  whole  ride  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  and  keep  the  attention  constantly  awake. 
We  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey  at  about  six  o'clock, 
and  found  most  comfortable  accommodations  prepared  for 
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US  at  a  little  cottage,  built  somewhat  in  tlie  style  of  a 
Swiss  chalet,  and  kept  by  the  company  for  the  use  of 
their  guests  or  for  the  directors  of  the  road.  An  excellent 
dinner  awaited  ub  at  the  little  hotel  just  opposite,  the  door 
of  which  is  shaded  hy  two  stately  palms ;  and  with  a  ramble 
in  the  neighboring  grounds  of  Senhor  Lage,  and  a  concert 
by  a  band  of  German  musicians,  consisting  of  employees  on 
the  road,  our  day  closed,  —  a  day  full  of  pleasure. 

The  following  morning  we  were  indebted  to  Senhor  Lage 
for  a  walk,  as  instructive  as  it  was  charming,  tlirough  his 
gardens  and  orange  orchards.  Not  only  has  he  arranged  his 
grounds  with  exquisite  taste,  hut  has  endeavored  to  bring 
together  the  shrubs  and  trees  most  characteristic  of  the 
country,  so  that  a  stroll  through  his  place  is  a  valuable 
lesson  to  the  botanist,  the  more  so  if  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  proprietor  as  a  companion,  for  he  may  then 
learn  the  name  and  history  of  every  tree  and  flower  he 
passes.  Such  a  guide  is  invaluable  hero,  for  the  Brazilians 
seem  to  remain  in  blissful  ignoi'ance  of  systematic  nomen- 
clature ;  to  most  of  them  all  flowers  arc  "floros,"  al! 
animals,  from  a  fly  up  to  a  mule  or  an  elephant,  "  bixos." 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  Senhor  Lage's 
grounds  is  a  plantation  of  parasites,  —  an  extensive  walk, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  a  rustic  fence,  over  which  are 
trained  some  of  the  most  exquisite  parasitic  plants  of  the 
Brazilian  forests.  In  the  midst  of  this  walk  is  the  Grotto 
of  the  Princesses,  so  called  after  the  daughters  of  the  Em- 
peror who,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  made  by  the  Imperial 
family  to  Juiz  de  Fora,  at  the  opening  of  the  road,  were 
exceedingly  pleased  with  this  pretty  spot,  where  a  spring  all 
overhung  witli  pai'asitic  vines.  Orchids,  &c.  flows  out  from 
the  rock.     The  spring,  however,  is  artificial,  and  i^  a  part 
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of  tlie  admirable  system  of  irrigation  introduced  over  the 
■whole  estate.  So  rapid  is  the  growth  of  everything  here 
that  one  can  hardly  believe  this  beautiful  country  place  to 
have  been  under  cultivation  only  fire  or  six  years ;  a  few 
years  more  under  the  same  direction  will  make  it  a  tropi- 
cal paradise. 

A  variety  of  plans  combining  pleasure  and  science  had 
been  arranged  ibr  the  next  day.  First  on  the  list  was  a 
drive  to  the  "  Forest  of  the  Empress."  Everything  of  any 
interest  in  the  neighborhood  recalls  the  visit  of  the  Im- 
perial family  at  the  opening  of  the  road.  Erom  this  event 
all  loyal  Juiz  de  Forans  date,  and  the  virgin  forest  we  were 
to  visit  is  consecrated  by  the  fact  that  on  this  great  occasion 
the  Emperor  with  his  family  and  suite  breakfasted  here  in 
presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  their  loving  subjects. 
Surely  a  more  stately  banqueting-hall  could  scarcely  be 
found.  The  throne  was  cut  in  the  broad  buttressed  trunk 
of  a  huge  figueira ;  the  rustic  table,  built  of  rough  stems, 
stood  under  the  shadow  of  great  palm-trees ;  and  around 
was  tbo  tropical  forest,  tapestried  with  vines,  and  embroi- 
dered with  Orchids.  These  were  royal  accompaniments, 
even  though  the  whole  entertainment  was  conducted  with 
a  simplicity  iii  harmony  with  the  scene.  Neither  gold  nor 
silver  nor  glass  was  brought  to  vie  with  the  beauties 
of  nature ;  the  drinking-cups  were  made  from  the  hollow 
stems  of  the  wild  bamboo-tree,  and  all  the  service  was 
of  the  same  rustic  description.  The  tables,  seats,  &o. 
stand,  undisturbed,  as  they  were  on  that  day,  and  of  course 
this  spot  remains  a  favorite  resort  for  humbler  picnics  than 
the  one  by  which  it  was  inaugurated.  We  wandered  about 
for  some  time  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  wood,  lunched  iinder 
the  rustling  palms,  and  then  drove  homeward,  stopping  for  a 
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while  by  the  side  of  the  river,  wliere  a  pretty  cascade  rushes 
over  the  stones,  and  a  rustic  house  built  for  the  same 
memorable  occurrence  makes  a  pleasant  resting-place.  In 
the  afternoon  a  heavy  rain  kept  us  within  doors,  but  we 
were  not  sorry,  for  we  were  in  danger  of  having  a  surfeit 
of  pleasure,  and  quiet  was  very  grateful. 

A  great  part  of  our  last  day  at.fuiz  de  Fora  was  spent 
at  the  hospitable  house  of  Mr.  Halfeld,  tlie  German  en- 
gineer who  has  gained  an  honorable  distinction  by  his 
explorations  in  the  interior.  His  work  on  the  Rio  San 
Francisco  was  well  known  to  Mr,  Agassiz,  so  that  thoy 
found  themselves  at  once  on  familiar  ground,  and  Mr. 
Halfeld  was  able  to  give  him  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  respecting  the  prospects  of  the  present  expe- 
dition, especially  that  department  of  it  which  will  go  to 
the  Amazons  by  way  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco  and  the 
Tocantins.  He  has  also  an  interesting  collection  of  objects 
of  natural  history,  and  cordially  offered  his  assistance  in 
obtauiing  the  fishes  of  the  neighborhood.  As  for  the 
collections,  they  had  been  going  on  famously  during  our 
whole  visit.  We  had  hardly  been  in  Juiz  de  Fora  twenty- 
four  hours  before  a  dozen  collectors  were  actively  at  work. 
All  the  urchins  of  tho  neighborhood  and  many  of  the 
Germans  employed  on  the  road  lent  a  helping  hand. 
Even   the   ladies   did    their  full    share,   and   Mr.   Agassiz 

was  indei>ted  to  our  friend  Mrs.  K for  some  of  the 

most  hiteresting  specimens  from  this  locality.  No  doubt 
sucii  as  were  left  of  the  "  bixos  "  of  Juiz  de  Fora  must 
have  congratulated  themselves  on  our  departure  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

"We  enjoyed  our  return  over  the  same  road  scarcely  less 
than  our  first  introduction  to  it ;  but  the  latter  part  of 
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the  day  was  full  of  an  interest  which  touched  us  more 
nearly.  At  Posse,  where  we  had  breakfasted  on  our  way 
up,  Mr.  Taylor  welcomed  us  with  a  Portugi.icse  paper 
containing  a  bulletin  announcing  the  great  victories  of 
the  North.  Petersburg  and  Richmond  taken,  —  Lee  in 
full  retreat, — the  war  virtually  over.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  news  received  with  delight  and  acclamation, 
not  without  tears  of  gratitude  also,  and  we  went  on  our 
way  rejoicing.  As  we  drove  up  to  the  Hotel  Inglez  after 
dark  that  evening,  hoping  to  get  a  glimpse  of  an  American 
paper,  or  at  least  to  have  the  good  news  confirmed  through 
the  American  Minister,  General  Webb,  whoso  residence  is 
at  Petropolis,  we  were  greeted  by  the  announcement  of  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln  and  Seward,  botli  believed  at 
this  time  to  be  dead.  At  first  it  seemed  absolutely  in- 
credible, and  the  more  sanguine  among  us  persisted  in 
regarding  it  as  a  gigantic  street  rumor,  invented  perhaps 
by  Secession  sympathizers,  till  on  our  return  to  town  the 
next  morning  our  worst  fears  were  confirmed  by  the  French 
steamer  just  arrived.  The  days  seemed  very  long  till  the 
next  mad,  which  reassured  us  somewhat,  as  it  brought 
the  news  of  Mr.  Seward's  probable  recovery  and  strength- 
ened our  faith  in  the  stability  of  the  national  character. 
All  the  accounts,  public  and  private,  assure  us  that,  though 
there  is  mourning  throughout  the  land,  there  is  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  regularity  and  order. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


LIFE  IN  RIO   COSTINTJED.  —  FAZENDA  LIFK. 


BOTAlfljeO.  —  iBBANB   HOSnTAl..  —  TlJUOA.  —  EKRiTiO   DeIITT.  - 

—  Birthday  DimjEn.  —  Aurahoements  fob  Parties  to  the  Ibterioh 

pHBLic  LectCubs  IB  EiO.  —  ProcksbiOH  OF  St.  Gkokoe.  —  LbAvs  Bio  oh 
Excnuaros  to  the  Fortaleza  i)b  Santa  Ahka.  —  Localitieb  fok  Erratic 
Drift  betwiieh  Rio  ano  Pbthopolib Dkfaktuee  from  Jurz  ok  Foba.  — 

ASKIVAL   AT    THE    FaZSNDA.  —  KlOB    IB    THE    FOHEST. — EVB  OF   SaN  JoAO. 

—  CUFIM  NkSTD.  —  EXCGRSIOH  TO  THE  Uppim  FaZESDA  —  GkAHD   IIubT.  — 

Picsic.  —  Coffee  Pi-antatioh.  —  EEinjiM  to  Bio.  —  Mikio  SMOw-FiELoa. 

—  Coffee  IhseCt  so'ibHinq  its  Kest. -—Visit  to  tke  Kazenba  of  Co«- 
MESi>Ai>OR  Beeves.  —  Botahizino  Excuksioh  to  Tijuca.  —  Phepabations 

FOR   LEA  vino  RiO.  —  MiJOE  COUTINHO.  —  COLLEGIO  DOH  PeDHO   SeGUKDO. 

May   22d. — This   afternoon  Dr.   and   Mrs.   C and 

myself  went  out  for  a  country  ramble,  somewhat  at  a 
venture,  it  is  true,  but  feeling  sure  that  in  the  beautiful 
scenery  about  Rio  we  could  hardly  go  amiss.  We  took 
one  of  the  many  ferry-boats  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
hotel,  and  presently  found  ourselves  on  the  way  to  Botafogo. 
Almost  all  the  environs  of  the  city  are  built  along  beaches ; 
there  is  the  beach  or  Praia  of  Botafogo,  the  Praia  of  Sau 
Ohristovao,  the  Praia  of  San  Domingo,  and  half  a  dozen 
others,  all  of  which  mean  some  suburb  of  the  town  situated 
on  the  shore  with  a  beach  in  front  of  it.  As  it  is  rather  the 
fashion  for  the  better  class  of  people  to  live  out  of  town,  the 
houses  and  gardens  in  these  suburbs  are  often  delightful. 
We  enjoyed  the  sail  exceedingly.  Eor  a  part  of  the  way 
the  boat  keeps  close  under  the  mountains,  and  no  descrip- 
tion can  give  an  idea  of  their  picturesque  outlines,  or  of 
the  wonderful  coloring  which  softens  all  their  asperities 
and  mellows  the  whole  landscape.     "We  landed  at  a  jetty 
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thrown  out  from  a  romantic-looking  road,  and  as  we  found 
no  carriage  on  the  wharf,  and  ascertained  tliat  the  boat  did 
not  return  for  two  hours,  we  wandered  up  this  road  to  see 
where  chance  -would  lead  us.  The  afternoon  would  have 
been  Ml  of  interest  had  it  ended  in  the  walk  along  the 
crescent -shaped  bay,  with  the  water  rippling  on  the  sands, 
and  the  mountains  opposite  all  purple  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine.  The  road  brought  us,  however,  to  a  magnifi- 
cent hospital  for  the  insane,  the  hospital  of  Dom  Pedro  Se- 
gundo,  which  we  had  seen  and  admired  from  the  deck  of 
the  steamer  on  the  day  of  our  arrival.  We  entered  the 
grounds,  and  as  the  great  door  of  the  building  was  open 
and  the  official  on  guard  looked  by  no  means  forbidding, 
we  ascended  the  steps  and  went  in.  It  is  diffleuit  to 
imagine  an  edifice  more  appropriate  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  devoted.  It  is  time  we  saw  only  the  public 
rooms  and  corridors,  as  a  permit  was  required  to  enter 
the  wards  ;  but  a  plan  hanging  near  the  entrance  gave 
u&  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  building,  and  iis 
general  aspect  bore  testimony  to  the  oleanliuebs,  cheerful- 
ness, and  order  of  the  establishment.  Some  of  the  public 
rooms  were  very  handsome,  —  especially  one,  at  the  end 
of  which  stands  a  statue  of  the  boy  Emperor,  taken, 
no  doubt,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation.  In  the  man  of 
forty  you  fitill  recognize  the  frank,  intelligent,  manly  fai-e 
of  the  lad  on  whom  such  great  robponbibiiity  was  thrown 
at  the  age  of  filteen.  As  we  went  up  the  spacious  stair- 
case, tlie  sound  of  music  brought  us  to  the  door  of  the 
chapel,  where  the  evening  service  was  going  on.  Patients 
and  nurses  were  kneeling  together  ;  a  choir  of  female 
voices  was  '■inging  sweetly  a  calm,  peaceful  kind  of 
mu'sic  ;  that  somewhat  monotonous  chanting,  so  pasftion^i 
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le^s  in  its  re^Iar  movement,  ■wliicli  one  heirs  in  the 
Citlioht,  Climoii ,  tlie  caiidles  were  buining  befoie  the 
altai,  but  the  great  winilow  ju'-t  outbide  thi,  tlooi  was  open 
to  the  'setting  sun,  and,  as  I  stood  in  the  bilcony  looking 
out  on  the  mountains  and  Iistemne  to  the  music,  I  thought 
that  a  mmd  wluoh  had  gone  astiay  might  find  its  way  bick 
ag'iin  ui  such  scenes  and  uiidei  such  influences  Certainly, 
if  nature  has  any  healing  power,  it  mu^t  be  ielt  heie  We 
lingeied  and  listened  as  long  as  we  daicd,  and  stole  away  as 
the  seiviceu  weie  closing  just  in  time  to  take  the  evening 
boat 

May  25iA  — The  fi=ihiiiaiket  1:1  in  all  seipoit  towii«  1 
favoiite  haunt  with  Mr  Agassiz  and  here  it  his  an  espi-ciil 
inteie=!t  for  him  on  account  of  tlie  vaiiety  and  beauty  ot  the 
fifehcs  broUpjht  111  every  moining  I  sometimes  accompanj 
him  111  the=e  lambles  for  the  pkisnre  ot  soemg  the  fush 
loads  of  oianges,  floweis,  and  VLgetables,  and  of  watch 
mg  the  picturfi-iue  negio  gioups  selling  then  waies  or 
Bitting  about  in  knots  to  gossip.  We  have  already  learned 
that  the  fine-looking  atUotie  negroes  of  a  nobler  type,  at 
least  physically,  than  any  we  see  in  the  States,  are  the 
so-called  Miua  negi'oes,  from  the  province  of  Miua,  in 
Western  Africa.  They  are  a  very  powerful-looking  race, 
and  the  women  especially  are  finely  made  and  have  quite 
a  dignified  presence.  I  am  never  tired  of  watching  them 
in  the  street  and  market,  where  they  are  to  be  seen  in 
numbers,  being  more  commonly  employed  as  venders  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  than  as  house-servants.  It  is  said  that 
a  certahi  wild  and  independent  clement  in  their  character 
makes  them  unfit  for  domestic  service.  The  women  always 
wear  a  high  muslin  turban,  and  a  long,  bright-colored  siiawl, 
either  crossed  on  t!ie  breast  and  thrown  carelessly  over  the 
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SegTKSH. 


shoulder,  or,  if  the  day  be  chilly,  drawn  closely  around 
them,  their  arms  hidden  in  its  folds.  The  amount  of  ex- 
pression they  throw  into  the  use  of  this  shawl  is  qiiite 
amazing.  I  watched  a  tall,  sitperhly  made  woman  in  the 
street  to-day  who  was  in  a  great  passion.  Gesticulating  ■vio- 
lently, she  flung  her  shawl  wide,  throwing  out  hoth  arms, 
then,  drawing  it  suddenly  in,  folded  it  about  her,  and 
EtretcUed  herself  to  her  full  height ;  presently  opening  it 
once  more,  she  shook  her  fist  in  the  face  of  her  opponent. 
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Mina  Kegreee  aad  Child. 

and  then,  casting  one  end  of  her  long  drapery  over  lier 
shoulder,  stalked  away  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen. 
It  serves  as  a  cradle  also,  for,  tying  it  loosely  round  their 
hips,  they  slip  the  haby  into  tho  folds  behind,  and  there 
it  hangs,  rocked  to  sleep  by  the  mother's  movement  as  she 
■wall^  on  "ffith  her  long,  swinging  tread.  The  Mina  ne~ 
gress  is  almost  invariably  remarkable  for  her  beautiful 
hand  and  arm.  She  seems  to  be  conscious  of  this,  and 
usually  wears  close-fitting  bracelets  at  the  wrist,  made  of 
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sorue  bright-colored  beads,  which  set  off  the  form  of  the 
hand  and  are  exceedingly  becoming  on  her  dark,  shining 
skin.  These  negroes  are  Mohammedans,  and  are  said  to 
remain  faitliful  to  their  prophet,  thoiigli  surrounded  by  tiie 
observances  of  the  CathoKc  Churoli,  They  do  not  seem 
to  me  so  affable  and  responsive  as  the  Congo  negroes,  but 
are,  on  the  contrary,  rather  haughty.  One  mornhig  I  came 
upon  a  cluster  of  them  in  the  market  breakfasting  after 
their  work  was  done,  and  I  stopped  to  talk  with  them,  ask- 
ing what  they  had  for  breakfast,  and  trying  various  subjects 
on  which  to  open  au  acquaintance.  But  they  looked  at 
me  coldly  and  suspiciously,  barely  answering  my  questions, 
and  were  evidently  relieved  when  I  walked  away. 

May  26(A.  —  Tijuca.  In  Uie  pleasant  environs  of  EJo 
there  is  no  resort  more  frequented  than  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Bennett  at  Tijuca,  and  we  were  not  sorry  the  day 
before  yesterday  to  leave  the  hot,  dusty  city,  with  a  pleasant 
party  of  friends,  for  this  cluster  of  mountains,  some  eigh- 
teen hundred  feet  aixive  the  sea  level  and  about  eight  miles 
from  Rio.  It  takes  its  name  from  tlie  peak  of  Tijuca,  so 
conspicuous  an  object  in  the  coast  range.  On  our  ai-rival 
we  were  very  cordially  welcomed  by  our  host  himself,  who 
was  not  quite  a  stranger  to  ns,  for  Mr.  Agassiz  has  been 
already  indebted  to  him  for  valuable  collections.  Mr.  Eeji- 
nett  has  an  Englishmau's  love  of  nature,  and  is  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the  beautiful  region 
which  ha£  been  his  home  for  many  years.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, we  have  taken  a  number  of  pleasant  rambles  and 
rides,  regretting  only  that  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  for  a 
longer  time  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality  and 
its  productions. 

I  have  alluded  before  to  the  perplexing  character  of  the 
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,ad  the  almost  universal  decomposition  of  the 
rock  surfaces,  making  it  difficult  to  decipher  them.  The 
presence  of  the  drift  phenomena,  so  universal  in  the  North- 
ern hemisphere,  has  heen  denied  here  ;  but,  in  his  long 
"walk  to-day,  Mr.  Agassiz  has  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving a  great  number  of  erratic  boulders,  having  no 
connection  with  the  rocks  in  place,  and  also  a  siieet  of 
drift  studded  with  boulders  and  resting  above  the  partially 
stratified  metamorphic  rock  in  immediate  contact  with  it. 
I  introduce  here  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  friend. 
Professor  Peirco  of  Hai^vard  University,  under  the  first 
impression  of  the  day's  experience,  which  will  best  explain 
his  view  of  the  subject. 

"  May  2rth,  1865,  TlJUCA. 

"  My  dear  Peirce  :  — 
"Yesterday  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  and 
I  want  to  share  it  with  yon.  Here  I  am  at  Tijuca,  a  Clus- 
ter of  hills,  about  eighteen  hundred  feet  high  and  some 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Rio,  in  a  charming  cottage-like 
hotel,  from  the  terrace  of  which  you  see  a  drift  hill  with 
innumerable  erratic  boulders,  as  characteristic  as  any  I 
have  ever  seen  in  New  England.  I  had  before  seen  sundry 
unmistakable  traces  of  drift,  but  there  was  everywhere  con- 
nected with  the  drift  itself  such  an  amount  of  decomposed 
rocks  of  various  kinds,  that,  though  I  could  see  the  drift  and 
distinguish  it  from  the  decgmposed  primary  rocks  in  place, 
on  account  of  my  familiarity  with  that  kind  of  deposits,  yet 
I  could  probably  never  have  satisfied  anybody  else  that  tliero 
is  here  an  equivalent  of  the  Northern  drift,  had  I  not  found 
yesterday,  near  Bennett's  hotel  at  Tijuca,  the  most  palpable 
superposition  of  drift  and  decomposed  rocks,  with  a  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two,  of  which  I  shall  secure 
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a  good  photograph.  This  locality  afforded  me  at  once  an 
opportunity  of  contrasting  the  decomposed  rocks  which 
form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  whole  country  (as  far 
as  I  have  yet  seen  it)  with  the  superincumhent  drift,  and 
of  making  myself  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  both 
deposits ;  so  that  1  trust  I  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  dis- 
tinguish both,  whether  they  are  in  contact  with  one  another 
or  found  separately.  Tliese  decomposed  rocks  are  quite  a 
new  feature  to  me  in  the  structure  of  the  country.  Imagine 
granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  in  fact  all  the 
various  kiuds  of  rooks  usually  found  in  old  metamorphic 
formations,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  soft  paste,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  mineralogieal  elements  of  the  rocks,  as 
tliey  may  have  been  before  they  were  decomposed,  but 
now  completely  disintegrated  and  resting  side  by  side,  as 
if  they  had  been  accumulated  artificially  in  the  manner 
you  have  seen  glass  cylinders  filled  with  variously  colored 
sands  or  clays  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  the  beds  of 
Gay-Head.  And  through  this  loose  mass  there  run,  here 
and  there,  larger  or  smaller  dikes  of  quartz-rock  or  of 
granite  or  other  rocks  equally  disintegrated  ;  but  they 
retam  the  arrangement  of  their  materials,  showing  them 
to  be  disintegrated  dikes  in  large  disintegrated  masses  of 
rock  ;  the  whole  passing  unmistakably  to  rocks  of  the 
same  kind  in  which  the  decomposition  or  disintegration 
is  only  partial,  or  no  trace  of  it  visible,  and  the  whole 
mass  exhibiting  then  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  raota- 
morphic  set  of  rocks. 

"  That  such  masses  forming  everywhere  the  surface  of  the 
coimtry  should  be  a  great  obstacle  to  the  study  of  the 
erratic  phenomena  is  at  once  plain,  and  I  do  not  therefore 
wonder   that   those  who   seem  familiar  with   the   country 
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should  now  entertain  the  idea  that  the  surface  rocks  are 
everywhere  decomposed,  and  that  there  is  no  erratic  formar 
tiou  or  drift  here.  But  upon  close  examination  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that,  while  the  decomposed  rocks  consist  of 
small  particles  of  the  primitive  rocks  which  they  represent, 
with  their  dikes  and  all  other  characteristic  features,  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  larger  or  smaller  boulders  in  tliem ;  while 
the  superincumbent  drift,  consisting  of  a  similar  paste, 
does  not  show  the  slightest  sign  of  the  indistinct  stratifica^ 
tion  characteristic  of  the  decomposed  metamorphic  rock^ 
below  it,  nor  any  of  the  decomposed  dikes,  but  is  full  of 
various  kinds  of  boulders  of  various  dimensions.  I  have 
not  yet  traced  the  boulders  to  their  origin  ;  but  the  majority 
consist  of  a  kind  of  greenstone  composed  of  equal  amounts 
of  a  greenish  black  hornblende  and  feldspar.  In  Entre 
Kios  on  the  Parahyba,  I  was  told  by  an  engineer  on  the 
road  that  in  Minas  Geraes  iron  mines  are  worked  in  a 
rock  like  these  boulders.  This  week  I  propose  to  explore 
the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira,*  which  separates  the  province 
of  Eio  from  Minas,  and  may  advance  the  question  further. 
But  you  see  tliat  I  need  not  go  to  the  Andes  to  find 
erratics,  though  it  may  yet  be  necessary  for  me  to  go, 
in  order  to  trace  the  evidence  of  glacier  action  in  the 
accumulation  of  this  drift ;  for  you  will  notice  that  I 
have  only  given  you  the  evidence  of  extensive  accumu- 
lations of  drift  similar  in  its  characteristics  to  Northern 
drift.  But  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  trace  of  glacial  action 
properly  speaking,  if  polished  surfaces  and  scratches  and 
furrows  are  especially  to  be  considered  as  such. 

"The  decomposition  of  the  surface  rocks  to  the  extent 

to  which  it  takes  place  here  is  very  remarkable,  and  pointe 

*  Mr.  Agossiz  was  pre?enled  fi'Om  making  this  ej 
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to  a  new  geological  agency,  tlius  far  not  discussed  in  oiir 
geological  theories.  It  is  obvious  here  (and  to-day  with 
the  pouring  rain  which  keeps  me  in  doors  I  have  satis- 
factory CYidence  of  it)  that  tlie  warm  rains  falling  upon  the 
heated  soil  must  have  a  very  powerful  action  in  accelerating 
the  decomposition  of  rocks.  It  is  like  torrents  of  hot  water 
falling  for  ages  in  succession  upon  hot  stones.  Think  of 
the  effect,  and,  instead  of  wondering  at  the  large  amount 
of  decomposed  rocks  which  you  meet  everywhere,  you  will 
be  surprised  that  there  are  any  rocks  left  in  their  primitive 
condition.  It  is,  however,  the  f&at,  that  all  the  rocks  you 
see  are  encased,  as  it  were,  in  a  lining  of  the  decomposed 
part  of  then-  surface  ;  they  are  actually  covered  with  a 
rotten  crast  of  their  own  substance. 

"  Ever  truly  yours, 

"  L.  Agassiz." 

Among  the  objects  of  special  interest  which  we  have 
seen  here  for  the  first  time  ai'e  the  colossal  fruits  of  the 
Sapucaia-tree,  a  species  of  Lecythis,  belongmg  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Brazilian  nute.  These  fruits,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  of  species,  vary  from  the  size  of  an  apple  to 
tiiat  of  an  ordinary  melon  ;  they  resemble  an  uni  closed 
with  a  lid,  and  contain  about  iifty  seeds  as  large  as  almonds. 
The  woods  all  over  these  Tijuca  hills  are  beautiful  and 
wonderfully  luxuriant ;  but  I  lack  names  for  the  various 
trees.  We  are  not  yet  familiar  enough  with  the  aspect 
of  the  forest  to  distinguish  readily  its  different  forms  of 
vegetation  ;  and  it  is  besides  exceedingly  difficult  here  to 
ascertain  the  common  names  of  plants.  The  Brazilians  do 
not  seem  to  me  observant  of  nature  in  its  details ;  at  all 
events,  I  never  get  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  I 
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am  constantly  putting,  "What  do  you  call  this  tree  or 
ilower?"  And  if  you  ask  a  botanist,  he  invariably  gives 
you  the  scientific,  not  the  popular  name,  nor  does  he  seem 
to  be  aware  that  any  such  exists.  I  have  a  due  respect  for 
nomenclature,  but  when  I  inquire  the  name  of  some  very 
graceful  tree  or  some  exquisite  flower,  I  like  to  receive  a 
manageable  answer,  something  that  may  fitly  be  introduced 
into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  rather  than  the  ponderous 
official  Latin  appellation.  We  are  struck  with  the  variety 
of  Melastomas  in  full  flower  now,  and  very  conspicuous, 
from  their  large  purple  blossoms,  and  have  remai'ked  also 
several  species  of  the  Eombaceie,  easily  distinguished  by 
their  peculiar  foliage  and  large  cotton  fruits.  The  Cande- 
labrartree  (Oecropia)  is  abundant  here,  as  throughout  the 
neighborhood  of  Eio,  and  is  covered  at  this  season  with 
il'uit  resembluig  somewhat  the  &uit  of  the  bread-tree,  but 
more  slender  and  cylindrical  in  form.  Large  Euphorbias, 
of  the  size  of  forest-trees,  also  attract  our  attention,  for 
it  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  them  except  as  shrubs, 
such  as  the"EstrelIa  do  Norte"  (Poinsettia) .  But  there 
is  before  Mr,  Bennett's  house  a  very  large  nuHi-ee,  "  No- 
gueira,"  of  this  family.  The  palms  are  numerous ;  among 
them  the  Astrocaryum  Cari,  whose  spiny  stems  and  loaves 
make  it  difficult  to  approach,  is  very  common.  Its  bunches 
of  bright  chestnut^brown  fruit  hang  from  between  the  loaves 
which  form  its  crown,  each  bunch  about  a  foot  in  length, 
massive  and  compact,  like  a  large  cluster  of  black  Hamburg 
grapes.  The  Syagrus  palm  is  also  frequent ;  it  has  a 
greenish  fruit  not  unlike  the  olive  in  appearance,  a^o 
hanging  in  large  pendent  bunches  just  below  the  leaves. 
The  mass  of  foliage  is  everywhere  knit  together  by  parasitic 
vines  without  number,  and   every  dead   branch   or  fallen 
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trunk   is  overgrown  by  parasites.      Foreign  tropical  treos 
are  cultivated  about  the  houses  everywhere,  —  bread-fruit 


illen  Trunk  ovargrown  by  ParasiteB. 


trees  and  Ameisas,  a  kind  of  plum  of  the  hawthorn  family, 
bananas,  etc.  The  bamboo  of  the  East  Indies  also  is  used 
to  form  avenues  in  itio  de  Janeiro  and  its  environs.  The 
alleys  of  bamboo  in  the  grounds  of  the  palace  at  San  Chris- 
tovao  are  among  ite  most  beautiful  ornaments. 

Mr.  Agassiz  has  been  surprised  to  find  that  shrimps  of 
considerable  size  are  common  in  all  the  brooks  and  even 
in  the  highest  pools  of  Tijuca,  It  seems  strange  to  meet 
with  Crustacea  of  marine  forms  in  mountain  streams. 

To-day  we  are  kept  in  the  house  by  a  violent  rain,  but 
there  is  enough  to  do  in  looking  over  specimens,  working 
up  journals,  writing  letters,  Ac,  to  prevent  the  time  from 
hanging  heavy  on  our  hands.  To-morrow  we  rotitni  to 
town. 
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May  28*^,  Eio.  —  To-day  is  Mr.  Agassiz's  birthday, 
and  it  has  been  so  affectionately  remembered  here  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  ourselves  in  a  foreign  country.  The 
Swiss  citizens  gave  him  a  dinner  yesterday  on  the  eve 
of  the  anniversary,  where  everything  recalled  the  land  of 
his  birth,  without  excluding  the  land  of  his  adoption.  The 
room  was  draped  with  the  flags  of  all  the  Cantons,  while 
the  ceiling  was  covered  by  tW'O  Swiss  national  flags,  united 
in  the  centre  just  above  his  own  seat  by  the  American  flag, 
thus  recognizing  at  once  his  Swiss  nationality  and  his  Ameri- 
can citizenship.*  Tlie  Brazilian  flag  which  gave  them  all 
hospitality  and  protection  had  also  an  honored  place.  The 
fete  is  reported  to  have  been' most  genial  and  gay,  closing 
with  a  number  of  student  songs  in  which  all  bore  their 
share,  and  succeeded  by  a  serenade  under  our  windows. 
To-day  our  room  is  festive  with  flowei's  and  other  deco- 
rations, and  friendly  greetings  on  every  si-Ie  remind  us  that, 
though  in  a  foreign  land,  we  are  not  among  strangers. 

Jujtelith. — Since  our  return  from  Tijuea  we  have  been 
almost  constantly  in  town,  Mr.  Agassiz  being  engaged,  often 
from  early  morning  till  deep  into  the  night,  in  taking  care 
of  the  specimens  which  come  in  from  every  quarter,  and 
mailing  the  final  preparations  for  the  parties  which  he 
intends  sending  into  the  interior.  The  most  important  of 
these,  or  rather  the  one  for  which  it  is  most  difficult  to 
procure  the  necessary  facilities,  is  bound  for  the  upper 
course  of  the  San  Francisco.  At  this  point  one  or 
more  of  their  number  wtll   strike  across   the   country   to 

*  Though  a  itsident  of  the  United  States  lor  nesrlj  twenty  jeats,  Mr, 
Agassia  waa  only  QaEfficaUai;!!  in  18iJ3.  At  the  moment  whea  a  genm^ 
diistniBt  of  our  institutions  prevuiled  in  Europe,  it  wns  a  satisfoftion  to  him 
to  leslJiy  by  some  pEreoaal  and  public  act  his  confidonee  Jn  them. 
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the  Tocantins,  and  descend  that  river  to  the  Amazons, 
while  the  others  will  follow  the  valley  of  the  Piauhy  to 
the  coast.  This  is  a  long,  difficult,  but,  as  we  are  as- 
sured, not  a  dangerous  journey  for  young  and  vigoroi^ 
men.  But  wishing  to  anticipate  every  trouble  that  may 
befall  them,  Mr.  Agassiz  has  made  it  his  business  to  as- 
certain, as  far  as  possible,  the  natiire  of  the  route,  and 
to  obtain  letters  to  the  most  influential  people  for  every 
stop  of  the  road.  This  has  been  no  light  task  ;  in  a 
country  where  there  are  no  established  means  of  internal 
communication,  where  mules,  guides,  camaradas,  and  even 
an  armed  escort  may  be  necessary,  and  must  be  provided 
for  in  advance,  the  preparation  for  a  journey  through  the 
interior  requires"  a  vast  deal  of  forethought.  Add  to  this 
the  national  habit  of  procrastination,  the  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  Brazilian  that  to-morrow  is  better  than  to-day, 
and  one  may  understand  how  it  happens  that,  although  it 
h^  been  a  primary  object  since  oi.u'  arrival  to  expedite  the 
party  to  the  Tocantins,  their  departure  has  been  delayed 
till  now.  And  yet  it  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude 
to  ^ve  the  impression  that  there  has  been  any  backward- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Brazilians  themselves,  or  of  their 
government,  to  facilitate  the  objects  of  the  expedition.  On 
the  contrary,  they  not  only  show  a  warm  interest,  but  the 
utmost  generosity,  and  readiness  to  give  all  the  practical 
aid  in  their  power.  Several  leading  members  of  tlie  Cabi- 
net, the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
found  time  now,  when  they  have  a  war  upon  their  hands, 
and  when  one  ministry  has  been  going  out  and  another 
coming  in,  not  only  to  prepare  the  necessary  introductions 
for  these  parties  from  Rio  to  the  Amazons,  but  also  to  write 
out  the  routes,  giving  the  most  important  directions  and 
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infonaation  for  the  separate  journeys.*  Yet  with  the  best 
will  in  the  'world  tlio  Brazilians  know  comparatively  little 
of  the  interior  of  tlioir  own  country.  It  is  necessary  to 
collect  all  that  is  known  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  then 
to  combine  it  as  well  as  may  be,  so  as  to  form  an  organized 
plan.  Even  then  a  great  deal  must  be  left  to  be  decided  in 
accordance  with  circumstances  which  no  one  can  foresee. 
No  pains  have  been  spared  to  anticipate  all  the  probable 
difficulties,  and  to  provide  for  them  as  far  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  do  so ;  and  we  feel  that  this  journey,  a  part 
of  which  has  been  made  by  very  few  persons  before,  has 
never  been  undertaken  under  better  auspices.  This  party 
will  explore  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Doce,  the  Eio 
das  "Velhas,  and  the  San  Francisco,  with  the  lower  course 
of  the  Tocantins  and  its  tributaries,  aa  far  as  they  can  ; 
making  also  collections  of  fossils  in  certain  regions  upon 
the  route.  Another  party,  starting  at  about  the  same  time, 
is  to  keep  nearer  tlie  coast,  exploring  the  lower  course  of 
the  Uio  Doce  and  the  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Agassiz  thus 
liopes  to  make  at  least  a  partial  survey  of  this  great  water 
system,  while  he  himself  undertakes  the  Amazons  and  its 
tributaries-!  In  the  mean  time,  the  result  of  the  weeks 
he  has  been  obliged  to  spend  in  Rio,  while  organizing  the 
work  of  these  parties  and  making  tlie  practical  arrange- 
ments for  its  prosecution,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The 
collections  are  large,  and  will  give  a  tolerably  complete 
idea  of  the  fauna  of  this  province,  as  well  as  a  part  of 

«■  A  short  aceoHGt  of  these  explorations  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  thu 
Tolame  —  L.  A. 

t  I  am  pavtienlai'ly  indebted  to  Senator  TIi,  Ottoni,  Baron  de  Prados, 
Senator  Pompeo,  Senator  Paranagiia,  Senhor  Paula  Sonza,  and  Scnhor  J.  B. 
du  Ponseua,  for  information,  map?,  and  other  documents  relative  to  the  regions 
intended  to  lie  exj.ioied  by  mj  J'oung  friends  and  myself,  —  L.  A. 
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that  of  Minas  Geraes.  A  survey  of  the  Dom  Pedro  Itail- 
road,  made  uDder  biB  direction  by  his  two  young  friends, 
Messrs,  Hart  and  St.  John,  is  also  an  excellent  beginning 
of  the  work  in  this  department,  and  his  own  observations 
on  the  drift  phenomena  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  great  questions  on  which  he  hoped  to  throw  new 
light  in  coming  here.  The  closing  words  of  a  lecture 
delivered  by  him  laat  evening  at  the  Collegio  Dom  Pedro 
Segundo  will  best  express  his  own  estimation  of  tlie  facts 
lie  has  collected  in  tlieir  bearing  on  the  drift  phenomena  ia 
other  parts  of  the  world.  After  giving  some  account  of 
the  erratic  blocks  and  drift  observed  by  him  at  Tijuea 
and  already  described  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Peirce,  he 
added :  "  I  wish  here  to  make  a  nice  distinction  that  I 
may  not  be  misunderstood.  I  t^rm  that  the  erratic  phe- 
nomena, viz.  erratic  drift,  in  immediate  superposition  with 
partially  decomposed  stratified  rock,  exist  here  in  your 
immediate  neighborhood  ;  I  believe  that  these  phenomena 
are  connected,  here  as  elsewhere,  with  the  action  of  ice. 
It  is  nevertheless  possible  that  a  more  intimate  study  of 
these  siibjeets  in  tropical  regions  may  reveal  some  phase 
of  the  phenomena  not  hitherto  observed,  just  as  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  glacial  action  in  the  United  States  has 
shown  that  immense  masses  of  ice  may  move  over  a 
plain,  as  well  as  over  a  mountain  slope.  Let  me  now 
urge  a  special  study  of  these  facts  upon  the  young  ge- 
ologists of  Kio,  as  they  have  never  been  investigated  and 
their  presence  is  usually  denied.  If  you  ask  me,  'To 
what  end '!  —  of  what  use  is  such  a  discovery  ?  '  —  I  an- 
swer, It  is  given  to  no  mortal  man  to  predict  what  may 
be  the  result  of  any  discovery  in  the  realms  of  nature. 
When  the  electric  current  yfos  discovered,  what  was  it  ? 
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A  curiosity.  When  tlie  first  electric  machine  was  in- 
Tented,  to  what  use  waa  it  put  ?  To  make  puppets  danco 
for  the  amusement  of  children.  To-day  it  is  the  most 
powerful  engine  of  civilization.  But  should  our  work 
have  no  other  result  than  this,  —  to  know  that  certain 
facts  in  nature  are  thus  and  not  otherwise,  that  their 
causes  were  such  and  no  others,  —  this  result  in  itself  is 
good  enoxigh,  and  great  enough,  since  the  end  of  man,  his 
aim,  his  glory,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

One  woi'd  upon  these  lectures,  since  we  are  told  by  the 
!Braziiians  themselves  that  the  introduction  of  public  lec- 
tures among  them  is  a  novelty  and  in  a  certain  sense  an 
era  in  their  educational  history.  If  any  subject  of  science 
or  letters  is  to  be  presented  to  the  public  here,  it  is  done 
under  special  conditions  before  a  selected  audience,  where 
the  paper  is  read  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  with  all 
due  solemnity.  Popular  instruction,  with  admittance  for 
all  who  care  to  listen  or  to  learn,  has  been  hitherto  a 
thing  unknown.  The  su^estion  was  made  by  Dr.  Pacheco, 
the  Director  of  the  Collegio  Dom  Pedro  II.,  a  man  of  liberal 
culture  and  great  intelligence,  who  has  already  done  much 
for  the  progress  of  education  in  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  it  found 
favor  with  the  Emperor,  wfio  is  keenly  alive  to  anything 
which  can  stimulate  the  love  of  knowledge  among  his 
people,  and  at  his  request  Mr.  Agassiz  has  given  a  course  of 
lectures  in  French  on  a  variety  of  scientific  subjects.  He 
was  indeed  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
here  a  means  of  popular  education  which  he  believes  to 
have  been  very  salutary  in  its  influence  among  ub.  At 
first  the  presence  of  ladies  was  objected  to,  as  too  great  an 
mnovation  on  national  habits  ;  but  even  that  was  overcome, 
and  the  doors  were  opened  to  all  comers,  the  lectures  being 
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givoii  after  the  true  New  England  fasbioii.  I  must  say  that, 
if  the  absolutely  uninterriipted  attention  of  an  audience  is 
any  test  of  its  intelligence,  no  man  could  ask  a  better  one 
than  that  which  Mr.  Agassiz  has  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  has  also  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  him,  after  teaching  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  English,  to 
throw  off  the  fettei-s  of  a  foreign  tongue  and  speak  again  in 
French,  After  ali,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  man's  native 
language  remains  for  him  the  best ;  it  is  the  element  in 
which  he  always  moves  most  at  ease. 

The  Emperor,  with  his  family,  has  been  present  at  all 
these  lectures,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  the 
simplicity  of  his  character,  that,  instead  of  occupying  the 
raised  platform  intended  for  them,  ho  caused  the  chairs 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  others,  as  if  to  sliow  that 
in  science  at  least  there  is  no  distinction  of  rank.* 

Jime  IWi.  —  To-day  has  been  a  festa,  but  one  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  it  IS  somewhat  difficult  to  understand, 
80  singulaily  i'-  the  religious  element  mingled  with  the 
grotesque  ind  quaint  In  the  Church  it  i&  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Chiisti  but  it  happens  to  fall  on  the  same  date  8'= 
another  festival  in  honor  of  '^t  George,  which  is  kept  with 
all  sorte  of  antique  ceremonies      I  went  m  tlie  morning 

with  our  joung  friend,  Mi   T ,  to  the  Imptiiil  chipel 

where  high  mass  was  celebiated,  and  it  the  close  of  the 
services  ^e  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  oui  way  back 
to  the  hotel,  before  which  the  proi^es'^ion  was  to  piss,  foi 
the  street  was  already  draped  with  all  sorts  of  gay  colors 

*  Since  it  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  tlio  proceeds  of  tbesp 
lectnres  were  dEroted  to  the  expedition,  it  mnj  be  well  to  mention  here 
tliat  they  were  free,  given  simply  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor,  and  open 
to  all  widiout  charge. 
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and  crowded  with  spectators.  First  in  order  came  tho 
religious  part  of  the  procession  ;  a  long  array  of  priests 
and  church  officials  carrying  lighted  candles,  pyramids  of 
flowers,  banners,  &e.  Then  came  the  host,  tinder  a  canopy 
of  white  satin  and  gold,  supported  by  massive  staSs  ;  the 
bearers  were  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  land,  first 
among  them  being  the  Emperor  himself  and  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Duke  of  Saxe.  In  strange  contrast  with  these 
solemnities  was  the  stuffed  equestrian  figure  of  St.  George, 
a  huge,  unwieldy  shape  on  horseback,  preceded  and  followed 
by  riders  almost  as  grotesque  as  himself.  With  him  came  a 
number  of  orders  resembling,  if  not  the  same  as,  the  Free- 
Masons,  tlie  Odd  Fellows,  and  hfce  societies.  The  better 
educated  Brazilians  speak  of  this  procession  as  an  old 
legacy  from  Portugal,  which  has  lost  its  significance  for 
them,  and  which  they  would  gladly  see  pass  out  of  use,  as 
it  is  already  out  of  date. 

This  evening  Mr.  Agassiz  gave  the  closing  lecture  of  his 
course.  It  is  to  be  followed  next  week  by  a' lecture  from 
Dr.  Capanema,  the  Brazihan  geologist,  and  there  will  be 
an  attempt  made  to  organize  courses  of  public  lectures  on 
the  same  plan  hereafter.  Our  numbers  are  gradually  di- 
minishing. Last  week  the  party  for  the  interior,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  St.  John,  Allen,  Ward,  and  Sceva,  started,  and 
Messrs.  Hartt  and  Oopeland  leave  in  a  day  or  two  to  under- 
take an  exploration  of  the  coast  between  the  Parahyba  do 
Sul  and  Bahia. 

June.  SOiS. — On  the  2lEt  we  left  Rio  on  our  way  to 
the  province  of  Minas  Gferaes,  where  we  were  to  pass  a 
week  at  the  coffee  fazenda  of  Senhor  Lage,  who  received 
us  so  courteously  on  our  former  visit  to  Juiz  de  Fora, 
and  who  was  so  influential  in  projecting  and  carrying  out 
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the  Union  and  Industry  road.  Tlie  journey  to  Juiz  de  Fora, 
tliongh  we  had  made  it  once  before,  had  lost  nothing  of  its 
beanty  by  familiarity,  and  had  gained  in  interest  of  another 
kind  ;  for  his  examination  of  the  erratic  drift  at  Tijiioa  has 
given  Mr.  Agassiz  the  liey  to  tlie  geological  constitution  of 
the  soil,  and  what  seemed  to  him  quite  inexplicable  03i 
our  first  excursion  over  this  road  is  now  perfectly  legible. 
It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  an  investigation  of 
this  character,  and  to  see  how  the  mental  process  gradually 
clears  away  the  obscurity.  The  perception  becomes  sharp- 
ened by  dwelling  upon  the  subject,  and  the  mind  adapts 
itself  to  a  difficult  problem  as  the  eye  adapts  itself  to  dark- 
ness. That  which  was  confused  at  first  presently  becomes 
clear  to  the  mental  vision  of  the  observer,  who  watches  and 
waits  for  tlie  light  to  enter.  There  is  one  effect  of  the 
atmospheric  influence  here,  already  alluded  to  in  the 
previous  pages,  which  at  first  sight  is  very  deceptive. 
Wherever  there  ia  any  cut  through  drift,  unless  recently 
opened,  it  becomes  baked  at  the  surface  so  as  to  simulate 
stone  in  such  a  way  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  decomposed  rock  surfaces  in  place,  unless  by  a  Careful 
examination.  This,  together  with  the  partial  obliteration 
of  the  stratification  in  many  places,  makes  it,  at  first  glance, 
difficult  to  recognize  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
stratified  rock  and  the  drift  resting  above  it.  A  little 
familiarity  with  these  deceptive  appearances,  however, 
makes  it  as  easy  to  read  the  broken  leaves  of  the  book 
of  nature  here  as  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Agassiz  has  now 
no  more  difficulty  in  following  the  erratic  phenomena  in 
these  Southern  regions  than  in  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
All  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  evidence  of  the  actual 
presence  of  ice  here,  in  former  times,  is  the  glacial  writing) 
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the  strisB  and  furrows  and  polish  which  mark  its  track 
in  the  temperate  zone.  These  one  can  hardly  hope  to 
find  where  the  rook  is  of  so  perishable  a  character  and 
its  disintegration  so  rapid.  But  this  mneh  is  certain, — 
a  sheet  of  drift  covers  the  country,  composed  of  a  homo- 
geneous paste  without  tra^e  of  stratification,  containing 
loose  materials  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  imbedded  in  it 
without  reference  to  weight,  large  houldei's,  smaller  stones, 
pehblee,  and  the  like.  This  drift  is  very  unevenly  dis- 
tributed ;  sometimes  rising  into  high  hills,  owing  to  the 
surrounding  denudations  ;  sometimes  covering  the  surface 
merely  as  a  thin  layer ;  sometimes,  and  especially  on  steep 
slopes,  washed  completely  away,  leaving  the  bare  face  of 
the  rock;  sometimes  deeply  gullied,  so  as  to  produce  a  sue- 
cession  of  depressions  and  elevations  alternating  with  each 
other.  To  tliis  latter  cause  is  due,  in  great  degree,  the  bil- 
lowy, undulating  character  of  the  valleys.  Another  cause 
of  difficulty  in  tracing  the  erratic  phenomena  consists  in 
the  number  of  detached  fragments  which  have  fallen  from 
the  neighboring  heights.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish these  from  the  erratic  boulders.  Bnt  a  number  of  lo- 
calities exist,  nevertheless,  where  the  drift  rests  immediate- 
ly above  stratified  rock,  with  the  boulders  protruding  from 
it,  the  line  of  contact  being  perfectly  distinct.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  one  may  follow  the  drift  everywhere  in  this 
region  by  the  prosperous  coffee  plantations.  Here  as  else- 
where ice  has  been  the  great  fertilizer,  —  a  gigantic  plough 
grinding  the  rocks  to  powder  and  making  a  homogeneous 
soil  in  which  the  greatest  variety  of  chemical  elements  are 
broiight  together  from  distant  localities.  So  far  as  we  have 
followed  these  phenomena  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  and  Mi- 
uas  Geraes,  the  thriving  coffee  plantations  are  upon  erratic 
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drift,  the  poorer  growth  upon  decomposed  rock  in  place. 
Upon  remarking  this,  we  were  told  that  the  farmers  who 
are  familiar  with  the  soil  select  that  in  which  they  find 
loose  rocks  imbedded,  because  it  is  the  most  fertile. 
They  unconsciously  seek  the  erratic  drift.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  point  out  some  of  the  localities  in  which 
these  geological  phenomena  may  be  most  readily  studied, 
since  they  lie  along  the  public  road,  and  are  easy  of  aecess. 
The  drift  is  very  evident  in  the  swamp  between  Maud  aiid 
Raiz  da  Serra  on  the  way  to  Petropolis,  In  ascending 
the  Serra  at  the  lialf-way  house  there  is  an  excellent 
locality  for  observing  drift  and  houlders ;  and  beyond  one 
may  follow  the  drift  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  road.  The 
whole  tract  between  Villa  Theresa  and  Petropolis  is  full 
of  drift.  Just  outside  of  Petropolis,  the  Piabanha  has 
excavated  its  bed  in  drift,  while  the  banks  have  been 
ravined  by  the  rams.  At  tlie  station  of  Correio,  in  front 
of  the  building,  is  also  an  admirable  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving all  the  erratic  phenomena,  for  here  the  drift,  with 
large  boulders  interspersed  throiighout  the  mass,  overlies 
the  rock  in  place.  A  few  steps  to  the  north  of  the  station 
Pedro  do  E.io  there  is  another  great  accumulation  of  large 
bouldera  in  drift.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  localities 
where  such  facts  may  be  observed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d  we  arrived  at  Juiz  de  Fora, 
and  started  at  sunrise  the  next  morning  for  the  fazenda 
of  Senhor  Lage,  some  thirty  miles  beyond.  We  had  a 
gay  party,  consisting  of  the  family  of  Senhor  Lage  and  tliat 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Senhor  Machado,  with  one  or  two 
other  fHends  and  ourselves.  The  children  were  as  merry 
as  possible,  for  a  visit  to  the  fazenda  was  a  rarity,  and  looked 
upon  by  them  as  a  great  festivity.     To  transport  us  all  with 
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our  luggage,  two  large  coaches  were  provided,  several  mules, 
and  a  small  carriage,  wliile  a  travelling  piiotograpliic  mtt- 
chine,  belonging  to  Senhor  Machado,  who  is  an  admirable 
photographist,  brought  up  the  rear.*  The  day  was  beauti- 
ful and  our  road  lay  along  the  side  of  the  Serra,  command- 
ing fine  views  of  the  inland  country  and  the  coffee  planta- 
tions which  covered  the  hillsides  wherever  the  primeval 
forest  had  bepn  cut  down.  The  road  i&  another  evidence 
of  the  inteUigence  and  energy  of  the  proprietor.  The  old 
roads  are  mere  mule  tracks  up  one  side  of  the  Serra  and 
down  the  other,  guHied  of  course  by  all  the  heavy  rains 
and  rendered  at  times  almost  impasbable.  Senlior  Lage 
has  bliown  his  neighbors  what  may  be  done  for  tlieir 
comfort  in  a  country  life  by  abandoning  the  old  method, 
and,  instead  of  carrying  the  road  across  the  mountain, 
cutting  it  in  the  side  with  so  gradual  an  ascent  as  to 
make  the  ride  a  very  easy  one.  It  is  but  a  four  hours' 
drive  now  from  Juiz  de  Fora  to  the  fazenda,  whereas, 
until  the  last  year,  it  was  a  day's,  or  even  in  bad  iveather 
a  two  days'  journey  on  horseback.  It  is  murh  to  be  desired 
that  his  example  should  be  followed,  for  the  absence  of  any 
tolerable  roads  in  the  country  makes  travelling  in  the 
interior  almost  an  impossibility,  and  is  the  most  scriou? 
obstacle  to  the  general  progress  and  prosperity.  It  S'.-ems 
strange  that  tlie  governments  of  the  dilTerent  provinces, 
at  least  of  tlie  more  populous  ones,  such  as  Miiias  Geraes 
and  Eio,  should  not  organize  a  system  of  good  highways 
for  the  greater  facility  of  commerce.  Tlie  present  mode 
of   transportation  on  mule   back    is   slow   and   cumbrous 

"  Mr.  Agassiz  ^as  indebted  to  Senhor  Maelmdo  for  a  valnable  series  of 
pliotogrflpha  and  stereoscopic  views  of  this  region,  began  on 
tuid  completed  daring  oar  absence  in  tlie  Sorth  of  Brazil. 
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in  the  highest  degree ;  it  would  Bcem  as  if,  where  the  pro- 
duce of  tlie  interior  is  so  valuable,  good  roads  would  pay  for 
themselves  very  soon. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  "  Fazenda," 
the  long,  low,  white  buildings  of  which  enclosed  an  ob- 
long, open  space  divided  into  large  squares,  whore  the 
coffee  was  drying.  Only  a  part  of  this  extensive  build- 
ing IS  occupied  as  the  living  looms  of  the  family  ;  the 
rest  is  devoted  to  all  sorts  of  objects  connected  with  the 
care  of  the  colfee,  provision  for  the  negroes,  and  the  like. 

When  we  reached  the  plantation  the  guests  had  not  all 
arrived.  The  special  occasion  of  this  excursion  to  the  fa- 
zenda  was  the  festival  of  San  Joao,  kept  always  with  great 
ceremonies  in  the  country ;  the  whole  week  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  hunting,  and  Senhor  Lage  had  invited  all  the  best 
sporfimen  in  the  neighborhood  to  join  in  the  chase.  It  will 
be  seen  in  the  end  tliat  these  hunters  formed  themselves 
into  a  most  valuable  coips  of  collectors  for  Mr.  Agas.siz. 
After  an  excellent  breakfast  we  started  on  horseback  for 
tlie  forest  with  such  of  the  company  as  had  already  as- 
eembled.  The  ride  throuj>h  the  dense,  deep,  quiet  wood 
was  beautiful ;  and  the  dead  pause  when  some  one  thought 
the  game  was  near,  the  hushed  voices,  the  breatldess  waiting 
for  the  shot  which  announced  success  or  failure,  only  added 
a  charm  to  the  scene.  They  have  a  strange  way  of  hunthig 
here  ;  as  the  forest  is  perfectly  impenetrable,  they  scatter 
food  in  a  cleared  space  for  the  animals,  and  build  green 
screens,  leaving  holes  to  look  through ;  behind  such  a  screen 
the  Imnter  waits  and  watches  for  hours  perhaps,  till  the 
paca,  or  peccary,  or  capivara  steals  out  to  feed.  The  ladies 
dismounted  and  found  a  cool  seat  in  one  of  these  foreat 
lodges,  where  they  waited  for  tiie  hunt.     No  great  success, 
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after  all,  tMa  afternoon,  but  some  birds  which  were  valuable 
as  specimens.  We  rode  home  in  the  evening  to  a  late 
dinner,  after  which  an  enormous  bonfire,  built  by  the 
negroes  in  honor  of  the  Eve  of  St,  Joao,  was  lighted  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  scene  was  exceedingly  pictu- 
resque, the  whole  establishment,  the  neighboring  negro 
huts,  and  the  distant  forest  being  illuminated  by  the 
bla^e,  around  which  the  blaclis  were  dancing,  accompa- 
nying their  wild  gestures  with  song  and  drum.  Every 
now  and  then  a  burst  of  Breworks  added  new  brightness 
to  the  picture. 

The  next  day,  the  24th,  began  with  a  long  ride  on  horse- 
back before  breakfast,  after  which  I  accompanied  Mr.  Agassiz 
on  a  sort  of  exploration  among  the  Cupim  nests  (the  nests 
of  the  Termites).  These  are  mounds  sometimes  three  or 
four  or  even  sis  feet  high,  and  from  two  to  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter,  of  an  extraordinary  solidity,  almost  as 
hard  as  rook.  Senhor  Lage  sent  with  us  several  negroes 
carrying  axes  to  split  them  open,  which,  with  all  their 
strength,  proved  no  easy  task.  These  nests  appear  usually 
to  have  been  built  around  some  old  trunk  or  root  as  a 
foundation  ;  the  interior,  with  its  endless  serpentine  pas- 
sages, looked  not  unlike  tlie  convolutions  of  a  meandrina  or 
brain  coral  ;  the  walls  of  the  passages  seemed  to  be  built  of 
eartli  that  had  been  chewed  or  kneaded  in  some  way,  giv- 
ing them  somewhat  the  consistency  of  paper.  The  ulterior 
was  quite  soft  and  brittle,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  negroes 
could  break  through  the  outer  envelope,  about  six  inches 
in  thickness,  the  whole  structure  readily  fell  to  pieces. 
It  had  no  opening  outside,  but  we  found,  on  uprooting 
one  of  these  ediSces  from  the  bottom,  that  the  whole 
,  with  holes  leading  into  the   ground 
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beneath.  The  interior  of  all  of  tliem  swarmed  with  the 
different  kinds  of  inhabitants  ;  the  little  white  ones,  the 
larger  black  ones  with  brown  heads  and  powerful  forceps, 
and  in  each  were  found  one  or  two  yery  large  swollen 
white  ones,  quite  different  in  dimensions  and  appearance 
from  the  rest,  probably  the  queens.  With  tlie  assistance 
of  the  negroes,  Mr.  Agassiz  made,  for  future  examination, 
a  large  collection  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  individuals 
thus  living  together  in  various  numeric  proportions,  aud 
he  would  gladly  have  carried  away  one  of  the  nests,  but 
they  are  too  cumbersome  for  transportation.  The  Cupim 
nests  are  very  different  from  the  dwellings  of  the  Sauba 
ante,  which  have  large  external  openings.  The  latter 
make  houses  by  excavating,  and  sometimes  undermine  a 
hill  so  extensively,  with  their  long  galleries,  that  when 
a  fire  is  lighted  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  exterminate 
them,  the  smoke  issues  at  numerous  openings,  distant  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other,  showing  in  how 
many  directions  they  have  tunnelled  out  the  hill,  and 
that  their  winding  passages  communicate  with  each  other 
throughout.  So  many  travellers  have  given  accounts  of 
these  ant-houses,  and  of  the  activity  of  their  inhabitants 
in  stripping  and  carrying  off  the  leaves  of  trees  to  deposit 
them  in  their  habitations,  that  it  hardly  seems  worth  while 
to  repeat  the  story.  Yet  no  one  can  see  without  aston- 
ishment one  of  these  ant-armies  travelhng  along  the  road 
they  have  worn  so  neatly  for  themselves,  those  who  arc 
coming  from  the  trees  looking  like  a  green  procession,  al- 
most hidden  by  the  fragments  of  leaves  they  carry  on  their 
backs,  while  the  returning  troops,  who  have  already  de 
posited  their  burden,  are  hurrying  back  for  more.  There 
seems  to  be  another  set  of  individuals  running  to  and  fro, 
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whose  office  is  not  quite  so  clear,  unless  it  be  to  marshal 
the  whole  awarm  and  act  as  a  kind  of  police.  Th^  view 
is  eonfiriHed  by  an  anecdote  related  by  an  American  resi- 
dent here,  who  told  us  that  he  once  &aw  an  ant,  return- 
ing without  hi&  load  to  the  house,  stopped  by  one  of  these 
anomalous  individuals,  sererely  chastised  and  sent  back  to 
the  tree  apparently  to  do  his  appointed  task.  The  Sauba 
ants  are  very  injurious  to  the  coffee  shrubs,  and  difficult  to 
exterminate.*' 

In  the  afternoon,  tlio  huntprb  of  the  neighborhood  began 
to  come  in  and  the  party  nas  coubiderably  enlarged.  This 
fazenda  life,  at  least  on  an  informal  jovial  occasion  hke  this, 
has  a  fascinating  touch  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  it.  I  am 
always  reminded  of  this  when  we  assemble  for  dinner 
in  the  large  dimly  lighted  hail,  where  a  long  table,  laden 
with  game  and  with  large  haunches  of  meat,  stands  ready 
for  the  miscellaneous  company,  daily  growing  in  numbers. 
At  the  upper  end  sit  the  family  with  their  immediate  guests ; 
below,  with  his  family,  is  the  "  Administrador,"  whose  office 
I  suppose  corresponds  to  that  of  overseer  on  a  Southern 
plantation.  In  this  instance  he  is  a  large  picturesque- 
looking  man,  generally  equipped  in  a  kind  of  gray  blouse 
strapped  around  the  waist  by  a  broad  black  belt,  in  which 
are  powder-flask  and  knife,  with  a  bugle  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  a  slouched  hat,  and  high  top-boots.  During  din- 
ner a  number  of  chance  cavaliers  drop  in,  entirely  without 
ceremony,  in  hunter's  costume,  as  they  return  from  the 
chase.  Then  at  night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning, 
(for  the  Brazilian  habit  is  "  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise," 
in  order  to  avoid  the  heat,)  what  jollity  and  song,  sounding 
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the  bugles  long  before  the  dawn,  twanging  the  guitar  and 
whistling  on  the  peculiar  instrument  used  here  to  call  the 
^une.  Altogetlier  it  is  the  most  novel  and  interesting 
collection  of  social  eiemenla,  mingling  after  a  kind  of  pic- 
nic fashiou  without  the  least  formality,  and  we  feel  every 
day  how  much  we  owe  to  our  kind  hosts  for  admitting 
us  to  an  occasion  where  one  sees  so  much  of  what  is 
national  and  characteristic.  The  next  day  we  went  to 
breakfast  at  a  smaller  fazenda  belonging  also  to  Scnhor 
Lage,  higher  up  on  the  Serra  da  Babylonia.  Again,  start- 
ing before  sunrise,  we  went  slowly  up  the  mountain,  the 
summit  of  which  is  over  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
We  were  preceded  by  the  "  hteira,"  a  queer  kind  of  car 
slung  between  two  mules,  in  which  rode  the  grandmamma 
and  the  baby ;  as  carriages  are  impossible  on  those  moini- 
tain  roads,  some  such  conveyance  is  necessary  for  those 
who  are  too  old  or  too  young  for  horseback  travelling. 
The  view  was  lovely,  the  morning  cool  and  beautiful,  and 
after  a  two  hours'  ride  we  arrived  at  the  upper  fazejida. 
Here  we  left  our  horses  and  went  on  foot  into  the  forest, 
where  the  ladies  and  children  wandered  about,  gathering 
flowers  and  exploring  the  wood  walks,  while  the  gentle- 
men, occupied  themselves  with  fishing  and  hunting  till 
midday,  when  we  returned  to  the  house  to  breakfast. 
The  result  of  the  chase  was  a  monkey,  two  caititii  (wild 
pigs),  and  a  great  variety  of  birds,  all  of  which  went  to 
swell  the  scientific  collections.*     We  returned  to  dine  at 

»  I  was  eepedallj  intereated  in  examining  the  vegeteWe  produeaons  of  a 
littlo  lake,  hardly  Isi-get  than  a  mili-pond,  near  this  fitzenda.  It  was  strange 
to  eee  Potaraogelon  and  Mjciophj-llnm,  plants  wliich  we  aasodate  exclosively 
with  dae  frrah  watera  of  Iho  temperate  none,  growing  In  tlie  shadow  of  tropical 
forests  where  monkejs  have  their  home.  Suth  Kimbiliatioiifl  are  very  pulling 
to  l]ie  student  of  l&e  tews  of  geographical  dtstrlbnCion.  —  L.  A. 
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the  lower  fazenda,  and  all  retired  soon  after,  for  the  next 
day  the  great  hunt  of  the  week  would  take  place,  and  we 
were  to  be  early  astir. 

At  dawn  the  horses  were  at  the  door,  and  we  were  mount- 
ing the  Serra  before  sunrise.  We  were  bound  to  a  fazenda 
on  the  Serra  da  Babylonia,  some  two  leagues  from  tlie  one 
at  which  we  weie  staymg,  and  on  highei  ground,  too  high 
indeed  for  the  culture  of  cofiee  ind  demoted  to  ])istuie 
Und  It  IS  heie  that  Senlior  Lage  ha*?  his  horses  uni 
ctttlo  Tlie  iide  iljug  tht,  zig7ag  road  winding  up  tlic 
fecirj,  WIS  delightful  in  tlie  early  morning  The  doud-^ 
were  flushed  with  the  dawn ,  the  distant  hills  and  the  for 
est,  spieading  uidle'-'-ly  beneith  us,  glowed  in  the  suniise 
The  lattei  put  of  the  roid  liy  mostly  thiough  the  woods, 
ind  biought  us  out,  after  some  two  houis'  iide,  on  the 
brow  of  a  lull  o^eilookinif  ^  small  lake,  sunk  m  a  cup- 
like depression  of  the  mountain,  lust  beyond  which  was 
the  fazenda  Tht  scemc  effect  was  Teiy  pietty,  for  thp 
boidei  of  the  lake  w^s  ornamented  with  fla^jS,  ind  on 
its  wateis  fioitcd  a  little  miniature  steamei  with  the 
American  flag  at  one  end  and  the  Biazilian  at  the  other 
Oui  host  invited  us  to  ride  in  at  the  gate  of  the  fazenda, 
in  ad\ince  of  the  rest  of  our  cavalcade,  a  rtquc&t  which 
■we  understood  when,  as  wo  pishcd  the  enti  tnt,e  the  little 
steamer  put  into  shore,  and,  firing  a  salute  in  our  honor, 
showed  its  name,  Agassiz,  in  full.  It  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise very  successfully  managed.  After  the  little  excite- 
ment of  this  incident  -was  over,  we  went  to  the  house  to  tie 
up  our  riding-habits  and  prepare  for  the  woods.  We  then 
embarked  in  the  newly-christened  boat  and  crossed  the  lake 
to  a  forest  on  the  other  side.  Here  were  rustic  tables  and 
seate  arranged  under  a  tent  where  we  were  to  breakfast ; 
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but  while  the  meal  was  making  ready  and  a  firo  huildiiig 
for  the  boiling  of  coffee,  the  stewing  of  chicken,  rice,  and 
other  creature  conifortb,  we  wandered  at  will  in  the  wood. 
This  was  the  most  beautiful,  because  the  wildest  and  most 
primitiTe,  specimen  of  tropical  forest  we  have  yet  scon. 
I  think  no  description  prepares  one  for  the  difference 
between  this  forest  and  our  own,  ereu  though  the  latter 
be  the  "  forest  primeval."  It  is  not  merely  the  difference 
of  the  vegetation,  but  the  impenetrability  of  the  mass  here 
that  makes  the  density,  darkness,  and  solemnity  of  the 
woods  so  impressiye.  It  seems  as  if  the  mode  of  growth  — 
many  of  the  trees  shooting  up  to  an  immense  height,  but 
branching  only  toward  the  top  —  were  meant  to  give  room 
to  the  legion  of  parasites,  sipos,  lianas,  and  climbing  plants 
of  all  kinda  which  fill  the  intervening  spaces.  There  is  one 
fact  which  makes  the  study  of  the  tropical  forest  as  inter- 
esting to  the  geologist  as  to  the  botanist,  namely,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  vegetable  world  of  past  ages  hidden  in  the 
rocks.  The  tree-ferns,  the  CbamEerops,  the  Pandanus,  the 
Araucarias,  are  all  modern  representatives  of  past  types, 
and  this  walk  in  the  forest  was  an  important  one  to  Mr. 
Agassiz,  because  be  made  out  one  of  those  laws  of  growth 
which  unite  the  p^t  and  the  present.  The  Chamserops  is  a 
palm  belonging  to  the  ancient  vegetable  world,  but  bavmg 
its  representatives  in  our  days.  The  modern  ChamEerops, 
with  its  fan-like  leaves  spreading  on  one  level,  stands  struc- 
turally lower  than  the  Palms  with  pinnate  leaves,  which 
belong  almost  exclusively  to  our  geological  a.ge,  and  have 
numerous  leaflets  arranged  along  either  side  of  a  central 
axis.  The  young  Palms  were  exceedingly  numerous,  spring- 
ing up  at  every  step  upon  our  path,  some  of  them  not  more 
than  two  inches  high,  while  their  elders  towered  fifty  feet 
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above  them.  Mr.  Agassiz  gathered  and  examined  great 
numbers  of  them,  and  found  that  the  young  Palms,  to 
whatever  genus  they  may  belong,  inrariably  resemble  the 
Chamffirops,  ha™g  their  loaves  extending  fan-like  on  one 
plane,  instead  of  being  scattered  along  a  central  axis,  tis 
in  the  adult  tree.  The  infant  Palm  is  in  fact  the  mature 
Ohamterops  in  miniature,  showing  that  among  plants  as 
among  animals,  at  least  in  some  instances,  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  youngest  stages  of  growth  in  the 
higher  species  of  a  given  type  and  the  earliest  introduction 
of  that  type  on  earth.* 

At  the  close  of  our  ramble,  from  which  the  Professor 
returned  looking  not  unlike  an  ambulatory  representative 
of  tropical  vegetation,  being  loaded  down  with  palm-branch- 
es, tree-ferns,  and  the  like,  we  found  breakfast  awaiting  us. 
Some  of  our  party  were  missing,  however,  the  hunters 
having  already  taken  their  stations  at  some  distance  near 
the  water.  The  game  was  an  Anta  (Tapir),  a  curious 
animal,  abounding  in  the  woods  of  this  region.  It  has  a 
Special  interest  for  the  naturalist,  because  it  resembles 
certain  ancient  mammalia  now  fouud  only  among  the 
fossils,  just  as  the  tree-fern,  Chamierops,  &o.  resemble 
past  vegetable  types.  Although  Mr.  Agassiz  had  seen  it 
in  coniiuement,  he  had  a  great  desire  to  observe  it  in 
action  under  its  natural  condition,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
tropical  forest  as  characteristic  of  old  geological  times 
as  the  creature  iteelf.  It  wt^,  in  fact,  to  gratify  this  desire 
that  Mr.  Lage  bad  planned  the  hunt.  "  L'homme  propose 
et  Dieu  dispose,"  however,  and,  as  the  sequel  Will  showj 

*  In  the  same  wr.j,  it  may  be  said  thitt  in  its  incipient  growth  the  Dicoty- 
le3onoos  IPlKnt  exhibite,  in  the  atrucrare  of  its  germinatire  leavea,  ^e  ehnractetv 
ialic  foalurea  of  Monocotylcdunaas  Plants.  —  L.  A. 
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we  were  not  destined  to  see  an  Anta  this  day.  Tlie  forest 
beii  g  a&  I  have  sa'd,  impenetrable  to  the  hunter,  except 
wl  ere  patl  1 1  e  I  een  cut,  the  game  is  roused  by  sending 
the  dog  to  the  wood,  the  sportsmen  stationing  themselves 
at  G  rtan  1  stx  ces  on  the  outskirts.  The  Anta  has  his 
1 1  ts  ear  lalves  o  ■  rivers,  and  when  wearied  and  lieated 
w  tl  the  cl  a  e  1  e  generally  makes  for  the  water,  and, 
sp     g    g  si  ot  as   he   swims   across.     A^  we  were 

1  ^er  g  ove  tl  e  breakfast-table  we  heard  the  shout  of 
Anta  !  Anta  !  In  an  instant  every  man  sprang  to  his 
gun  and  ran  down  to  the  water-side,  while  we  all  stood 
waiting,  listening  to  the  cries  of  the  dogs,  now  frantic 
with  excitement,  and  expecting  every  moment  the  rush 
of  the  hunted  animal  and  his  spring  into  the  lake.  But 
it  was  a  false  alarm  ;  the  cries  of  the  dogs  died  away  in  tlie 
distance  :  the  day  was  colder  than  usual,  the  Anta  turned 
back  from  the  water,  and,  leading  his  pursuers  a  weary 
chase,  wi«  lost  in  the  forest.  After  a  time  the  dogs 
returned,  looking  tired  and  dispirited.  But  though  we 
missed  the  Tapir,  we  saw  enough  of  the  sport  to  under- 
stand wliat  makes  the  charm  to  the  hunter  of  watching 
for  hours  in  the  woods,  and  perhaps  returning,  after  all, 
empty-handed.  If  he  does  not  get  the  game,  he  has  the 
emotion  ;  every  now  and  then  he  thinks  the  creature  is 
at  hand,  and  he  has  a  momentary  agitation,  heightened  by 
the  cries  of  the  dogs  and  the  answering  cry  of  the  sports- 
men, who  strive  to  arouse  thorn  to  the  utmost  by  their 
own  shouts,  and  then  if  the  animal  turns  back  into  the 
thicket  all  sound  dies  away,  and  to  a  very  pandemonium 
of  voices  succeed  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  forest. 
All  these  thin^  have  their  fascination,  and  explain  to 
the  uninitiated,  to  whom  it  seems  at  first  incomprehensible, 
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why  these  men  will  -wait  motionle''s  for  hoiirs,  and  thint 
themhclvce  ippaid  (■is  I  heaid  oae  of  them  declare)  if  tliey 
only  heir  the  ciy  of  tht,  dogs  and  know  they  have  roused 
the  game,  eyeit  if  there  be  no  othci  icsult.  However,  in 
this  instmce  wi  liad  plenty  of  other  booty  The  Anta  lost, 
the  hunteis  \iho  had  cirefuUy  avoided  firing  hitherto,  lest 
the  soiinds  of  their  gun's  shoHld  give  hnn  warning,  now 
turne  \  then  itfention  to  le'-'-er  game,  J.nd  we  rode  home 
in  tlie  afternoon  rich  m  spoils  thoUj,h  without  a  Tapir. 

The  nest  day  yifits  that  of  our  dfpaitnre.  Before  leav- 
ing, we  rode  with  Mi  Lage  thinugh  luf  plantation,  that 
we  might  undei  stand  something  ol  the  process  of  coffee 
cultuie  m  this  country  I  im  not  sure  tliat,  in  giving 
an  account  of  this  model  fi^enda,  we  give  a  just  idea 
of  fazendis  m  general  Its  owner  carries  the  same  large 
and  comprehensive  spuit,  the  same  eneigy  and  force  of  will, 
into  all  his  undertakings,  and  has  mtioduced  extensive 
leforms  on  his  plantations  The  Pazenda  da  Portaleza 
de  Santa  Anna  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  &eira  da  Babylonia. 
Tile  house  itself,  as  I  have  already  said,  makes  a  pai't  of  a 
succession  of  low  white  buildings,  enclosing  an  oblong 
square  divided  into  neat  lots,  destined  for  the  drying  of 
cotfee.  This  drying  of  the  coffee  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  house,  though  it  seems  a  very  general  custom,  must 
be  an  uncomfortable  one  ;  for  the  drying-lots  are  laid  down 
in  a  dazzling  white  cement,  from  the  glare  of  which,  in  this 
hot  climate,  the  eye  turns  wearily  away,  longing  for  a  green 
spot  on  whicli  to  rest.  Just  behind  the  house  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  is  the  orangery.  I  am  never  tired  of  these 
golden  orchards,  and  this  was  one  of  especial  beauty. 
The  small,  deep-colored  tangerines,  sometimes  twenty  or 
thirty  in  one  cluster,  the  large,  choice  orange,  "  Laranja 
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stilecta,"  as  it  is  called,  often  ten  or  twelve  together  in  a 
single  biinch,  and  bearing  the  branches  to  the  ground 
with  their  weight ;  the  paler  "  Limao  d3ce,"  or  sweet 
lemon,  rather  insipid,  hut  greatly  esteemed  here  for  its 
cool,  refreshing  properties,  —  all  these,  with  many  others, 
— for  the  variety  of  oranges  is  far  greater  than  we  of  the 
temperate  zone  conceive  it  to  be, —  make  a  mass  of  color 
in  which  gold,  deep  orange,  and  pale  yellow  are  blended 
wonderfully  with  the  background  of  green.  Beyond  the 
house  enclosure,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  are 
the  gardens,  witli  aviary,  and  fish-ponds  in  the  centre. 
With  these  exceptions,  all  of  the  property  which  is  not 
forest  is  devoted  to  coffee,  covering  all  the  hillsides  for 
miles  around.  The  seed  is  planted  in  nurseries  especially 
prepared,  whore  it  undergoes  its  first  year's  growth.  It 
is  then  transplanted  to  its  permanent  home,  and  begins 
to  bear  in  about  three  yeare,  tlie'  first  crop  being  of  course 
a  very  light  one.  From  that  time  forward,  under  good 
care  and  with  favorable  soil,  it  will  continue  to  bear  and 
even  to  yield  two  crops  or  more  annually,  for  thirty 
yeai's  in  successioii.  At  tliat  time  the  shrubs  and  the  soil 
are  alike  exhausted,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  the  faaendeiro  cuts  down  a  new  forest  and  be- 
gins a  new  plantation,  completely  abandoning  his  old 
one,  without  a  thought  of  redeeming  or  fertilizing  the 
exhausted  land.  One  of  the  long-sighted  reforms  under- 
taken by  our  host  is  the  manuring  of  all  the  old,  deserted 
plantations  ou  his  estate  ;  he  has  already  a  number  of 
vigorous  young  plantations,  which  promise  to  be  as  good 
as  if  a  virgin  forest  had  been  sacrificed  to  produce  them. 
He  wishes  not  only  to  preserve  the  wood  on  his  own 
esfeite,  and  to  show  that  agriculture  need  not  be  culti- 
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Tated  at  the  expense  of  taste  and  beauty,  but  to  remind 
hia  comiti-y  people  also,  that,  extensive  as  are  the  forests, 
they  will  not  last  forever,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  emigrate  before  long  to  find  new  coffee  grounds,  if 
the  old  ones  are  to  be  considered  worthless.  Another 
of  his  reforms  is  that  of  the  roads,  already  alluded  to. 
The  ordinary  roads  in  the  coffee  plantations,  like  the  mule- 
ia^acks  all  over  the  country,  aro  carried  straight  up  the 
sides  of  the  hills  between  the  linei  of  shrubs,  gullied  by 
eyery  rain,  and  offering,  besides,  so  ^teep  an  ahcent  that 
even  with  eight  or  ten  oxen  it  is  often  impossible  to  drive 
the  clumsy,  old-fashioned  carts  up  the  slope,  and  the  negroes 
are  obliged  to  bring  a  great  part  of  the  harvest  down  on 
their  heads.  An  American,  who  has  been  a  great  deal  on 
the  coffee  fazendae  in  this  region,  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
negroes  bringing  enormous  burdens  of  this  kind  on  their 
heads  down  almost  vertical  slopes.  On  Senhor  Lage's 
estate  all  these  old  roads  are  abandoned,  except  where 
they  are  planted  here  and  there  with  alleys  of  orange- 
trees  for  the  use  of  the  negroes,  and  he  ha=!  substituted 
for  them  winding  roads  in  the  side  of  the  hiU  with  a 
very  gradual  ascent,  so  that  light  carta  dragged  by  a 
single  mule  can  transport  all  the  harvest  from  the  sum- 
mit of  die  plantation  to  the  drying^ground.  It  was  t!ie 
harvesting  season,  and  the  spectacle  was  a  pretty  one. 
The  negroes,  men  and  women,  were  scattered  about  the 
plantations  with  broad,  shallow  trays,  made  of  plaited  grass 
or  bamboo,  strapped  over  their  shoulders  and  supported  at 
their  waists  ;  into  these  they  were  gathering  the  coffee, 
some  of  the  berries  being  brilliantly  red,  some  already 
beginning  to  dry  and  turn  brown,  while  here  -and  there 
was  a  green  one  not  yet  quite  ripe,  but  ^onn  to  ripen  in  the 
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scorching  sun.  Little  black  children  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  and  gathering  what  fell  under  the  bushes,  singing 
at  their  work  a  monotonous  but  rather  pretty  snatch  of 
song  in  which  some  took  tlie  first  and  othei^  the  second, 
making  a  not  inharmonious  music.  As  their  baskets  were 
filled  they  came  to  the  Administrador  to  recoivo  a  little 
metal  ticket  on  which  the  amount  of  their  work  was 
marked.  A  task  is  allotted  to  each  one,  — so  much  to 
a  full-grown  man,  so  much  to  a  woman  with  young  chil- 
dren, so  much  to  a  child,  —  and  each  one  is  paid  for  what- 
ever he  may  do  over  and  above  it.  The  requisition  is  a 
very  moderate  one,  so  that  the  industrioxis  have  an  opjwr- 
tunity  of  making  a  little  money  independently.  At  night 
they  all  present  their  tickets  and  are  paid  on  the  spot  for 
any  extra  work.  From  the  harvesting-ground  wo  followed 
the  carts  down  to  the  place  where  their  burden  is  deposited. 
On  their  return  from  the  plantation  the  negroes  divide  the 
day's  harvest,  and  dispose  it  in  little  mounds  on  the  dry- 
ing-ground. When  pretty  equally  dried,  the  coffee  is 
spread  out  in  thin  even  layers  over  the  whole  enclobure, 
where  it  is  baked  for  the  last  time.  It  is  then  hulled  by 
a  very  simple  machine  in  use  on  almost  all  the  fazendas, 
and  the  process  is  complete.  At  noon  we  bade  good  by 
to  our  kind  hosts,  and  started  for  Juiz  de  Fora.  Our  stage 
was  not  a  bad  imitation  of  Noah's  ark,  for  we  carried  with 
us  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
fishes  from  the  waters,*  to  say  nothing  of  the  trees  from 
tlie  forest.  The  party  with  whom  we  had  passed  such 
pleasant  days   collected   to  bid  us   farewell,  and  followed 

*  Senhor  Lnge  had  caused  »u  Bxtenaive  eollnction  of  fishee  to  be  gathered 
from  the  wBtcn  of  the  Eio  Novo,  so  that  this  escursion  graaily  exKaded 
the  range  uf  itiv  bwwy  ol  the  basin  of  iJio  Tarahjiu  —LA. 
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US,   as    we    passed    out   from    the    gate,   with   vivas    and 
waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs. 

Tho  following  day  we  were  fortunate  in  having  cool 
weather  with  a  somewhat  cloudy  sky,  so  that  our  ride  of 
ten  hours  from  Juiz  de  Fora  to  Petropolis,  on  the  top  of  the 
stage,  was  delightful.  The  next  morning  in  driving  down 
tlie  Serra  to  Mau^  we  witnessed  a  singular  phenomenon, 
common  enough,  I  suppose,  to  tliose  who  live  in  high  re- 
gions. As  we  turned  the  corner  of  the  road  which  first 
brings  us  in  sight  of  the  magnificent  view  below  the  Serra, 
there  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise  and  admiration. 
The  valley  and  harbor,  quite  out  to  tlie  sea,  were  changed 
to  a  field  of  snow,  white,  soft,  and  fleecy,  as  if  fallen  that 
night.  The  illusion  was  perfect,  and  though  recognized 
at  once  as  simply  an  effect  of  the  heavy  morning  fog, 
we  could  hardly  believe  that  it  would  disperse  at  our 
approach  and  not  prove  to  be  the  thing  it  seemed.  Here 
and  'there  the  summit  of  a  hill  pierced  through  it  like 
an  kland,  making  the  deception  more  complete.  The 
incident  was  especially  interesting  to  i^  as  connecting 
itself  with  our  late  discussions  as  to  the  possible  former 
existence  of  glaciers  in  this  region.  In  his  lecture  a 
few  nights  before,  describing  the  greater  extension  of 
the  ice  in  former  geological  ages,  when  the  whole  plain 
of  Switzerland  between  the  Alps  and  Jura  must  have 
been  filled  with  glaciers,  Mr.  Agassiz  had  said  "there  is 
a  phenomenon  not  uncommon  in  tho  autumn  in  Switzer- 
land which  may  help  us  to  reconstruct  this  wonderful 
picture.  Sometimes  in  a  September  morning  the  whole 
plain  of  Swit5;erlaud  is  filled  with  vapor  which,  when  its 
pure  white,  undulating  surface  is  seen  from  the  higher 
summits  of  tho  Jura,  looks  like  a  snowy  '  mer  de  glace,' 
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appearing  to  descend  from  the  peaks  of  the  Alps  and  ex- 
tending toward  the  Jura,  while  from  all  tlie  tributary 
valleys  similar  masses  pour  down  to  meet  it."  It  was 
as  if  the  valley  and  harbor  of  Eio  had  meant  to  offer  us 
a  similar  picture  of  past  times,  with  the  image  of  which 
our  minds  had  been  filled  for  the  last  few  days  in  conse- 
quence of  the  glacial  phenomena  constantly  presented  to  us 
ou  our  journey. 

July  ^Ui.  —  To-morrow  was  to  have  been  the  day  of 
our  departure  for  the  Amazons,  but  private  interests  must 
yield  to  public  good,  and  it  seems  that  the  steamer  which 
was  to  have  left  for  Pai'A  to-morrow  has  been  taken  by  the 
government  to  transport  troops  to  the  seat  of  war.  The 
aspect  of  the  war  grows  daily  more  serious,  and  the 
Emperor  goes  himself  the  day  after  to-morrow  to  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke 
of  Saxe,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  Conte  d'Eu,  who  is 
expected  by  the  French  steamer  of  the  18th  of  this  moHth, 
Under  these  circumstances,  not  only  are  we  prevented  from 
going  at  the  appointed  date,  but  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  exigencies  of  war  may  cause  a  still  further  delay, 
should  other  steamers  be  needed.  A  very  pleasant  pubhc 
dinner,  intended  to  be  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  was 
given  to  Mr,  Agassiz  yesterday  by  Messrs.  Fleiuss  and  Linde. 
Germans,  Swiss,  French,  Americans,  and  Brazilians  made 
up  the  company,  a  mingling  of  nationalities  which  resulted 
in  a  very  general  harmony. 

Jvly  9(A.  —  For  some  time  Mr.  Agassiz  has  been  trying 
to  get  living  specimens  of  the  insect  so  injurious  to  the 
coffee-tree ;  the  larva  of  a  little  moth  akin  to  those  which 
destroy  the  vineyards  in  Europe.  Yesterday  he  succeeded 
in   obtaining   some,   and   among   them  one  just   spinning 
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Ids  cocooa  on  the  leaf.  We  watched  him  for  a  long  time 
with  the  lens  as  he  vrove  his  filmy  tent.  He  had 
arched  the  threads  upwards  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  leave  a 
little  hollow  space  into  which  he  could  withdraw  ;  this  tiny 
vault  seemed  to  be  completed  at  the  moment  we  saw  him, 
and  he  was  drawing  threads  forward  and  fastening  them  at 
a  short  distance  beyond,  thus  lashing  his  house  to  the  leaf 
as  it  were.  The  exquisite  accuracy  of  the  work  was 
amazing.  He  was  spinning  the  tiiread  with  his  mouth, 
and  with  every  new  stitch  he  turned  his  body  backward, 
attached  his  thread  to  the  same  spot,  then  drew  it  forward 
and  fastened  it  exactly  on  a  line  with  the  last,  with  a 
precision  and  rapidity  that  machinery  could  hardly  imitate. 
It  is  a  curious  question  how  far  this  perfection  of  workman- 
ship in  many  of  the  lower  animals  is  simply  identical  with 
their  organization,  and  therefore  to  be  considered  a  function, 
as  inevitable  in  its  action  as  digestion  or  respiration,  rather 
than  an  instinct.  In  this  case  the  body  of  tiie  little  animal 
was  his  measure  :  it  was  amazing  to  see  him  lay  down  his 
threads  witli  such  accuracy,  liil  one  remembered  that  he 
could  not  make  them  longer  or  sliorter ;  for,  starting  from 
the  centre  of  his  house,  and  stretching  hte  body  its  full 
length,  they  must  always  reach  the  same  point.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  so-called  mathematics  of  the  bee.  The  bees 
stand  as  close  as  they  can  together  in  their  hive  for 
economy  of  space,  and  each  one  deposits  his  wax  around 
him,  his  own  form  and  size  being  the  mould  for  the 
cells,  the  regularity  of  which  when  completed  excites  so 
much  wonder  and  admiration.  The  matliematieal  secret 
of  the  bee  is  to  be  found  in  his  structure,  not  in  his 
instinct.  But  in  the  industrial  work  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  the  ant  for  instance,  there  is  a  power  of 
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adaptation  which  is  not  susceptible  of  tlie  same  explana- 
tion. Their  social  organization,  too  intelligent,  it  seems, 
to  be  the  work  of  any  reasoning  powers  of  their  own,  yet 
does  not  appear  to  be  directly  connected  with  their  struct- 
ure. While  we  were  watching  our  little  insect,  a  breath 
stirred  the  leaf  and  he  iDstantly  contracted  himself  and 
drew  back  under  his  roof;  but  presently  came  out  again 
and  returned  to  his  work. 

Jvly  lAtk.  —  I  have  passed  two  or  three  days  of  tliis 
week  very  pleasantly  with  a  party  of  friends  who  iuTited 
me  to  join  tliem  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  largest  fazendas 
in  tliis  neighborhood,  belonguig  to  the  Oommendador  Breves. 
A  journey  of  some  four  hours  on  the  Dom  Pedro  Rail- 
road brought  us  to  the  "  Barra  do  Pirahy,"  and  thence  we 
proceeded  on  mu!e-back,  riding  slowly  along  the  banks  of 
the  Farahyba  through  very  pleasant,  quiet  scenery,  though 
much  less  picturesque  than  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Rio.  At  about  sunset  we  reached  the  fazenda,  standing 
on  a  terrace  just  above  the  river,  and  commanding  a  lovely 
view  of  water  and  woodland.  "We  were  received  with  a 
hospitality  hardly  fo  be  equalled,  I  think,  out  of  Brazil, 
for  it  asks  neither  who  you  are  nor  whence  you  come, 
but  opens  its  doors  to  every  wayfarer.  On  this  occasion 
we  were  expected  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  at  such 
a  fazenda,  where  the  dining-room  accommodates  a  hundred 
persons  if  necessary,  all  travellers  passuig  through  the 
country  are  free  to  stop  for  rest  and  refreshment.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  there  were  several  such  transieiit  guests ; 
among  others  a  couple  quite  unknown  to  our  hosts,  who 
had  stopped  for  the  night,  but  had  been  taken  ill  and  de- 
fined there  several  days.  They  seemed  entirely  at  home. 
On  this  estate  there  are  about  two  thousand  slaves,  thirty 
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of  whom  are  house-servants  ;  it  inchides  witliin  its  own 
borders  all  that  would  be  required  by  such  a  population 
in  the  way  of  supplies  :  it  has  its  drug-shop  and  its 
hospital ;  its  Iritchens  for  the  service  of  the  guests  and 
for  that  of  the  numerous  indoor  servants,  its  church,  its 
priest,  and  its  doctor.  Here  tlio  church  was  made  by 
throwing  open  a  small  oratory,  very  handsomely  fitted 
up  with  gold  and  silver  service,  purple  altar-cloth,  &c,, 
at  the  end  of  a  very  long  room,  which,  though  used  for 
other  purposes,  serves  on  such  an  occasion  to  collect  the 
large  household  together.  The  next  morning  our  hostess 
showed  us  the  different  working-rooms.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  was  that  where  the  children  were  taught  to 
sew,  I  have  wondered,  on  our  Southern  plantations,  that 
more  pains  was  not  taken  to  make  clever  seamstresses 
of  the  women.  Here  plain  sewing  is  taught  to  all  the 
little  girls,  and  many  of  them  are  quite  expert  ui  era- 
broidery  and  lace-making.  Beyond  this  room  was  a  store- 
room for  clothing,  looking  not  unlike  one  of  our  sanitary 
rooms,  with  heaps  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  which  the 
black  women  were  cutting  out  and  making  up  for  tlie  field 
hands.  The  kitchens,  with  the  workiiigandlodgingroomsof 
the  house  negroes,  enclosed  a  court  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  around  which  extended  covered  brick  walks  where 
blacks,  young  and  old,  seemed  to  swaim,  fiora  the  withcied 
woman  who  boasted  herself  a  hundied,  but  was  still  pioud  to 
display  her  fine  lace-work,  and  lan  like  a  gnl  to  show  us 
how  sprightly  she  was,  to  the  naked  baby  cieepm^  at  hpi 
feet.  The  old  woman  had  ri-nt-iVLd  hei  liberty  some  time 
ago,  but  seemed  to  he  very  much  attai,hpd  to  the  family 
and  never  to  have  thought  of  leiving  them  These  aie  the 
tilings  which  make  one  hopeful  about  slavery  m  Bnzil , 
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emancipation  is  considered  there  a  subject  to  be  discussed, 
legislated  upon,  adopted  ultimately,  and  it  seems  no  uncom- 
mon act  to  present  a  slave  witli  his  liberty.  In  the  evening, 
while  taking  coffee  on  the  terrace  after  dinner,  we  had  very 
good  music  from  a  brass-baiid  composed  of  slaves  belonging 
to  the  estate.  The  love  of  the  negroes  for  music  is  always 
remarkable,  and  here  they  take  pains  to  cultivate  it.  Sen- 
hor  Breves  keeps  a  teacher  Tot  them,  and  tliey  are  really 
very  well  trained.  At  a  later  hour  we  had  the  band  in 
the  house  and  a  dance  by  the  black  children  which  was 
comical  in  the  extreme.  Like  little  imps  of  darkness  they 
looked,  dancing  with  a  rapidity  of  movement  and  gleeful 
enjoyment  with  which  one  could  not  but  sympathize. 
While  the  music  was  going  on,  every  door  and  window 
was  filled  with  a  cloud  of  dusky  faces,  now  and  then  a 
fair  one  among  them ;  for  hero,  &s  elsewhere,  slavery 
brings  its  inevitable  and  heaviest  curse,  and  white  slaves 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  next  moniing  we  left 
the  faaenda,  not  on  mule-back,  however,  but  in  one  of 
the  flatbottomed  coffee-boats,  an  agreeable  exchange  for 
the  long,  hot  ride.  We  were  accompanied  to  the  landing 
by  our  kind  hosts,  and  followed  by  quite  a  train  of  blacks, 
some  of  them  bringing  the  baggage,  others  coming  only  for 
the  amusement  of  seeing  us  off.  Among  them  wJ«  the 
old  black  woman  who  gave  us  the  heartiest  cheers  of  all, 
as  we  put  off  from  the  shore.  The  sail  down  the  river  was 
very  pleasant ;  the  coffee-bags  served  as  cushions,  and,  with 
all  our  umbrellas  raised  to  make  an  awning,  we  contrived 
to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  sun.  Neither  was  tlie  journey 
without  excitement,  the  river  being  so  broken  by  rocks  in 
many  places  that  there  are  strong  rapids,  requiring  a  skilful 
navigation. 
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Jidy  15tA.  —  A  long  botanizing  excursion  to-day  anaong 
the  Tijuea  hills  with  Mr.  Glazioii,  director  of  the  Passeio 
Publico,  as  guide.  It  has  been  a  piece  of  the  good  fortune 
attending  Mr.  Agassiz  thus  far  on  thi^  expedition  to  find  in 
Mr.  Glaziou  a  botanist  whose  practical  familiarity  with 
tropical  plants  is  as  thorough  as  his  theoretical  knowledge. 
He  has  undertaken  to  enrich  our  scientific  stores  with  a 
large  collectiou  of  such  palms  and  other  trees  as  illustrate 
the  relation  between  the  present  tropical  vegetation  and  the 
ancient  geological  forests.  Such  a  collection  will  be  invalu- 
able as  a  basis  for  paleeontological  studies  at  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  in  Cambridge. 

July  23<?.  —  At  last  our  plans  for  the  Amazons  seem 
definitely  settled.  We  sail  the  day  after  to-moiTow  by  tlie 
Cruzeiro  do  Sul.  The  conduct  of  the  government  toward 
tlie  expedition  is  very  generous ;  free  passt^es  are  granted 
to  the  whole  party,  aud  yesterday  Mr.  Agassiz  received  an 
official  document  enjoining  all  persons  connected  with  the 
administration  to  give  him  every  facility  for  his  scientific 
objects.  We  have  another  piece  of  good  fortune  in  the 
addition  to  our  party  of  Major  Coutinho,  a  member  of 
the  government  corps  of  engineers,  who  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years  in  explorations  on  the  Amazonian  rivers. 
Happily  for  us,  he  returned  to  Rio  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  a 
chaiico  meeting  at  the  palace,  where  he  had  gone  to  re- 
port the  results  of  the  journey  just  completed,  and  Mr. 
Agassiz  to  discuss  the  plans  for  that  about  to  begin,  brought 
them  together.  This  young  oificer's  investigations  had  made 
his  name  familiar  to  Mr.  Agassiz,  and  when  the  Emperor 
asked  the  latter  how  he  could  best  assist  him,  he  answered 
that  there  was  nothing  he  so  much  desired  or  which  would 
80  materially  aid  him  as  the  companionsliip  of  Major  Oou- 
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tinho.  TliG  Emperor  cordially  consented,  Major  Coutinho 
sigiiified  his  readiness,  and  the  matter  was  concluded, 
Since  tlien  there  liave  been  frequent  conferences  between 
Mr.  Agassiz  and  hia  new  colleague,  intent  study  of  maps 
and  endless  talk  about  the  most  desirable  mode  of  laying 
out  and  dividing  the  work.  He  feels  that  Major  Coutinho's 
lamiliarity  with  the  scenes  to  which  we  are  going  will 
lighten  his  task  of  half  its  difficulties,  while  his  scientific 
zeal  will  make  him  a  most  sympathetic  companion.*  We 
found  to-day  some  large  leaYOs  of  the  Terminalia  Catappa 
of  the  most  brilliant  colors  ;  red  aiid  gold  as  bright  as  any 
of  our  autumnal  leaves.  This  would  seem  to  confirm  the 
opmion  that  the  turning  of  the  foliage  with  us  is  not  an 
effect  of  frost,  but  simply  tlie  ripening  of  the  leaf;  since 
here,  where  there  is  no  frost,  the  same  phenomenon  takes 
place  as  in  our  northern  latitudes. 

July  2ith. — Our  last  preparations  for  the  journey  are 
completed  ;  the  collections  made  since  our  arrival,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  fifty  barrels  and  cases,  are  packed,  in 
readiness  for  the  first  opportunity  which  occurs  for  the 
United  States,  and  to-morrow  morning  we  shall  be  on 
our  way  to  the  great  river.  We  went  this  morning  to 
the  CoUegio  Dom  Pedro  Segundo  to  bid  farewell  to  our 
excellent  friend  Dr.  Pacheco,  to  whose  kindness  we  owe 
much  of  our  enjoyment  dunnc;  oui  stay  herf  The  Ool 
lege  building  was  once  a  "  seminano,"  a  charitable  in 
stitution  wheie  hoys  were  taken  to  be  educated  as  pnesta 

*  Never  WPte  pleasant  anticipations  snore  aelif,htfnllT  tulhUeil  Dnnng 
ckven  monthh  of  the  most  intinmle  ompauiantJi  p  I  hal  doUj  cauae  to  be 
gmtefal  for  the  ehflaco  which  iiwl  thiiwn  U8  tngcthtr  I  fuunl  in  Mijor 
Coatinho  an  able  c  llaboiitoi  nntiniig  in  hie  aitiyitr  and  il  motion  to  Eeien 
tifii  aims  an  admirable  guide,  and  a  fnend  wlioae  regaid  I  trust  I  chaU  e^er 
retain.  — L.  A. 
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The  rules  of  the  establishment  were  strict ;  no  servants 
were  kept,  the  pupils  were  obliged  to  do  their  own  work, 
cooking,  &G.,  and  even  to  go  out  into  the  streets  to  beg 
after  the  fashion  of  the  mendicant  orders.  One  condi- 
tion only  was  attached  to  the  entrance  of  the  children, 
namely,  that  they  should  bo  of  pure  race ;  no  mulattoes  or 
negroes  were  admitted.  I  do  not  know  on  what  ground 
this  institution  was  broken  up  by  the  government  and  the 
building  taken  as  a  school-house.  It  has  still  a  slightly 
monastic  aspect,  though  it  has  been  greatly  modified  ;  hut 
the  cloisters  running  around  closed  courts  remind  one  of 
its  origin.  The  recitations  were  going  on  at  the  moment 
of  our  visit,  and  as  we  had  seen  nothing  as  yet  of  the 
schools,  Dr.  Pacheeo  took  us  through  the  establishment. 
A  college  here  does  not  signify  a  university  as  with  us, 
but  rather  a  high  school,  the  age  of  the  pupils  being 
from  twelve  to  eighteen.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of 
methods  of  education  in  a  foreign  language  with  which 
one  is  not  very  familiar.  But  the  scholai's  appeared  bright 
and  interested,  their  answers  came  promptly,  their  dis- 
cipline was  evidently  good.  One  thing  was  very  striking 
to  a  stranger  in  seeing  so  many  young  people  collected 
together  ;  namely,  the  absence  of  pure  type  and  the  fee- 
bio  physique.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  climate,  but  a  healthy,  vigorous  ehOd  is  a  raro 
sight  in  Eio  de  Janeiro.  The  scholars  were  of  all  colors, 
from  black  through  intermediate  shades  to  white,  and  even 
one  of  tho  teachers  having  the  direction  of  a  higher  class  in 
Latin  was  a  negro.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  absence  of  any 
prejudice  against  the  blacks,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
vacancy  among  the  Latin  professors,  this  man,  having  passed 
the  best  examination,  was  unanimously  chosen  in  preference 
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to  seyeral  Brazilians,  of  European  descent,  who  presented 
themselves  as  candidates  at  the  same  time.  After  hearing 
several  of  the  classes  we  went,  over  the  rest  of  the  huilding. 
Tlie  order  and  exquisite  neatness  of  the  whole  estahlish- 
ment,  not  forgetting  the  kitchen,  where  the  shining  brasses 
and  bright  tins  might  awaken  the  envy  of  many  a  house- 
keeper, hear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  general 
direction.  Since  the  institution  passed  into  Dr.  Paclieco's 
hands  he  h^  done  a  great  deal  to  raise  its  character. 
Ho  has  improved  the  library,  purchased  instruments  for 
the  laboratory,  and  made  many  judicious  changes  in  the 
general  arrangement. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

VOYAGE  UP  THi;  COAST  TO  PAEA. 
Ob  boaed  the  "  Cbuzeiho  do  Sui,."  —  Members  op  the  Paety.  —  Areital 

AT  BaHIA.  —  Day  in  THB  COUHTET.  —  ReTUBH  to  the   SteAHBE OOHVER- 

BATioa  ABOUT  Slavery  ik  Bbazh,.  —  Nkqeo  MABHiAGEa.  —  Maceio.  —  Pkr- 

BAMBGOO PaEAUVBA  DO  NOSTE. —  RaMBLE  ON  ShoKE CeAkX. —  DlFFI- 

COi/c  Lahdihg.  ~  Bbaziuam  Bathb. — Makahham.— AbsAi  Palm.  ~  Visit  to 
Okphah  AsYLDat.  — -  Detaikeo  in  Port.  —  Vabiett  of  Medusjk.  —  Abmival 

OF  AmEBICAS  GuHBOAT,  —  MOEB  MlDUaa.  —  DlKNER  ON  ShdBE.  —  COEDIAI^ 
ITY  lOWAltD  THE   EXPEIHTION. — AjlBIVAL  AT   PaRA. — KiKD  EkCEPTION. — 

Esnaona  of  Pab^.  —  Luxuriant  Growth.  —  Mabketb.  —  Ibojas  Boats.  — 
Agreeable  CtiMATB.  —  JExourbioh  in  the  Habbob-  —  Cubious  Mushroom. 

—  SBCCESS  in   OOLLECTIBG,  with   the   ABBIBTAHCE  OF  OUB  BOST  AKB  OTHaR 

Fribj'ds.  —  Fishes  of  tub  FonEara.  —  Pub!.ic  Espbkbbions  of  Sympathy 

foe  TBB  EspEIHTION.  —  GENEEOaiTY  OF  THE  AMAZONIAN  SlEAMBHIP  COM- 
PANY. —  Geological  Character  ob  the  Shore  from  Bio  to  Paka.  —  Er- 
ratic DerFT Lettee  to  the  Emfeboe. 

July  2Sth.  —  On  board  the  "  Cruzeiro  do  Sul."  "We 
Bailed  to-day  at  11  o'clock,  bidding  good  by  ^rith  regret, 
though  not  without  hope  of  return,  to  the  beautiful  bay 
and  mountains  on  which  we  have  been  looking  for  three 
naonths.  Our  party  consists  of  Major  Coutinho,  Mr.  Burk- 
hardt,  Monsieur  Bourget,  who  accompanies  Mr.  Agassiz 
to  the  Amazons  as  collector  and  preparator,  our  two  young 
friends  Mr.  Hunnewell  and  Mr.  James,  and  ourselves.  At 
Bahia  we  shall  be  joined  by  Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Tliayer, 
two  of  our  party  who  have  preceded  us  up  tlie  coast,  and 
have  been  collecting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bahia  for  two 
or  throe  weeks.  The  aspect  of  the  steamer  is  not  very 
inviting,  for  it  has  been  used  of  late  for  the  transportation 
of  troof^  to  the  south,  in  consequence  of  winch  it  is  very 
dirty ;  it  is  also  overcrowded  on  account  of  the  number  of 
persons  bound  northward,  who  have  been  detained  in  Rio 
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by  the  interruption  of  the  regular  trips  on  this  line.  W« 
are  promised  better  accommodations  after  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, as  many  of  the  passengers  will  drop  off  at  Eahia  and 
Pemambuco, 

July  28(A.  —  Bahia.  Half  the  enjoyment  of  life  borrows 
intensity  from  contrast,  and  to  Uiis  principle  we  certainly 
owe  a  part  of  our  pleasure  to-day.  Aftor  three  half  sea- 
sick days  on  a  dirty,  crowded  steamer,  the  change  is  de- 
lightful to  a  breezy  country  house,  where  we  are  received 
with  that  most  gracious  hospitality  which  relieves  both 
host  and  guests  of  the  sense  of  entertaining  or  being 
entertained.  Here  I  have  been  sitting  under  the  deep 
shade  of  a  huge  mango-tree,  with  a  number  of  the  "  Re- 
vue des  Deux  Mondes  "  on  my  knee,  either  reading  or 
listening  lazily  to  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  or  the  cooing 
of  the  pigeons  as  they  patter  up  and  down  on  the  tiled 
floor  of  the  porch  near  by,  or  watching  the  negroes  as 
they  come  and  go  with  trays  of  vegetables  or  baskets 
of  fruit  and  flowers  on  their  heads,  for  the  service  of 
the  house.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Agassiz  is  engaged  in 
examining  the  collections  made  by  Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr. 
Thayer  during  their  visit  here.  They  have  been  aided 
most  cordially  by  our  friend  Mr.  Antonio  de  Lacerda,  at 
whose  hospitable  house  we  are  staying,  and  where  we 
found  our  travelling  companions  quite  domesticated.  He 
received  them  on  their  arrival,  and  has  given  them  every 
facility  during  their  stay  here  for  the  objects  they  had  in 
view,  his  own  love  of  natural  history,  to  which  he  devotes 
every  spare  hour  from  his  active  business  life,  rendering 
him  an  efficient  ally.  He  has  a  large  and  very  valuable 
collection  of  insects,  admirably  arranged  and  in  excellent 
preservation.     They  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Nicolai, 
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the  resident  English  clergyman  here,  who  has  accompanied 
them  on  some  of  their  escursions,  and  put  them  in  the  way 
of  seeing  whatever  was  most  interesting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

On  arriving  in  South  America  one  should  laud  first 
in  Eahia,  for  in  its  aspect  it  is  the  most  national  and 
characteristic  of  tho  cities.  As  we  passed  directly  through 
the  town  this  morning,  we  can  ^ve  hut  little  account  of 
it,  and  yet  we  saw  enough  to  confirm  all  that  has  been  said 
of  its  quaint  and  picturesque  character.  On  first  disem- 
barking, yoii  find  yourself  at  the  foot  of  an  almost  per- 
pendicular hill,  and  negro-hearers  appear  at  your  side 
to  carry  you  up  the  steep  ascent,  almost  impassable  for 
carriages,  in  a  "  cadeira,"  or  curtained  chair.  This  is 
in  itself  an  odd  experience  for  one  to  whom  it  is  new, 
and  the  rest  of  the  city,  with  its  precipitous  streets,  its 
queer  houses,  its  old  churches,  is  as  quaint  and  antique 
as  these  original  carriages, 

J'^y  29iA. — To-day  we  have  the  "revers  dela  ra(5daillo"; 
we  have  returned  to  our  prison,  and  a  violent  rain  drives  us 
all  to  take  refuge  in  the  hot,  close  dining-room,  our  only 
resort  when  the  weather  is  had. 

JiAy  SOfS.  —  Off  Maceii5.  Last  evening,  when  the  rain 
was  over  and  the  moonlight  tempted  every  one  on  deck, 
we  had  a  long  conversation  with  our  pleasant  travelling 
companion,  Mr.  Sinimbu,  senator  from  the  province  of 
AlagOas,  on  the  aspect  of  slavery  in  Brazil.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  may  have  something  to  learn  here  in  our  own 
perplexities  respecting  the  position  of  the  black  race  among 
us,  for  the  Brazifians  are  trying  gradually  and  by  install- 
ments some  of  the  experiments  which  are  forced  upon 
us  without  pi'evious  preparation.     The  absence  of  all  re- 
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straint  upon  the  free  blacks,  the  fact  that  they  are  eligible 
to  office,  and  that  all  professional  careers  are  open  to  them, 
without  prejudice  on  the  ground  of  color,  enables  one  to 
form  some  opinion  as  to  their  ability  and  capacity  for 
deTelopment.  Mr.  Sinimbu  tells  us  that  here  the  result 
is  on  the  whole  in  their  favor  ;  he  says  that  the  free 
blacks  compare  well  in  intelligence  and  activity  with  the 
Brazilians  and  Portuguese,  Btit  it  must  be  remembered, 
in  making  the  comparison  with  reference  to  our  own  coun- 
try, tliat  here  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  less 
energetic  and  powerful  race  than  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Mr. 
Sinimb\i  believes  that  emancipation  is  to  be  accomplished 
in  Brazil  by  a  gradual  process  which  has  already  begun. 
A  large  number  of  slaves  are  freed  every  year  by  the 
wills  of  their  masters  ;  a  still  larger  number  buy  their 
own  freedom  annually ;  and  as  there  is  no  longer  any 
importation  of  blacks,  the  inevitable  result  of  tliis  must 
be  the  natural  death  of  slavery.  Unhappily,  the  process 
is  a  slow  one,  and  in  the  mean  while  slavery  is  doing  its 
evil  work,  debasing  and  enfeebling  alike  whites  and  blacks. 
The  Brazilians  themselves  do  not  deny  this,  and  one  con- 
stantly hears  them  lament  the  necessity  of  sending  their 
children  away  to  be  educated,  on  account  of  the  injurious 
association  with  the  house- servants.  In  fact,  although 
politically  slavery  has  a  more  hopeful  aspect  here  than 
elsewhere,  the  institution  from  a  moral  point  of  view  has 
some  of  its  most  revolting  characters  in  this  country,  and 
looks,  if  possible,  more  odious  than  it  did  in  tlie  States, 
The  other  day,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bio,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  marriage  between  two  negroes, 
whose  owner  made  the  religious,  or,  as  it  appeared  to 
me  on  this  occasion,  irreligious  ceremony,  obligatory.     The 
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bride,  who  was  as  black  as  jet,  was  dressed  m  white  muslin, 
with  a  veil  of  coarse  white  lace,  such  as  the  negro  women 
make  themselves,  and  the  husband  was  in  a  white  linen 
suit.  She  looked,  and  I  think  she  really  felt,  diffident, 
for  there  were  a  good  many  strangers  present,  and  her 
position  was  embarrassing.  The  Portuguese  priest,  a  bold, 
insolent-looking  man,  called  them  up  and  rattled  over 
the  marriage  service  with  most  irreverent  speed,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  scold  them  both,  but  especially  the  woman, 
because  she  did  not  speak  loud  enough  and  did  not  take  the 
whole  thing  in  the  same  coarse,  rough  way  that  he  did. 
When  he  ordered  tliem  to  come  up  and  kneel  at  the 
altar,  his  tone  was  more  suggestive  of  cursing  than  pray- 
ing, and  having  uttered  his  blessing  he  hurled  an  amen 
at  til  em,  slammed  the  prayer-book  down  on  the  altar, 
whiffed  out  the  candles,  and  turned  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom out  of  tlie  chapel  with  as  little  ceremony  as  one 
would  have  kicked  out  a  dog.  As  the  bride  came  out, 
half  crying,  half  smiling,  her  mother  met  her  and  show- 
ered her  witii  rose-leaves,  and  so  this  act  of  consecration, 
in  wliich  the  mother's  benediction  seemed  the  only  grace, 
was  over.  I  tliought  what  a  strange  confusion  there  must 
be  in  these  poor  creature's  minds,  if  they  thought  about 
it  at  all.  They  are  told  that  the  relation  between  man 
and  wife  is  a  sin,  unless  confirmed  by  the  sacred  rite  of 
marriage  ;  they  come  to  hear  a  bad  man  gabble  over  them 
words  which  they  cannot  understand,  mingled  with  taunts 
and  abuse  which  they  underatand  only  too  well,  and  side 
by  side  with  their  own  children  grow  up  the  little  fair- 
skinned  slaves  to  tell  them  practically  that  the  white  man 
does  not  keep  hirasflf  the  law  he  imposes  on  them.  What 
a  monstrous  lie  the  whole  system  must  seem  to  them  if  they 
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are  ever  lod  to  think  about  it  at  all.  I  am  far  from  sup- 
posing that  the  iustance  I  have  given  should  he  taken  as 
representing  tlie  state  of  religions  instruction  on  planta- 
tions generally.  No  doubt  there  are  good  priests  who 
improve  and  instruct  their  black  parishioners ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  because  religious  services  are  provided  on  a 
plantation,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  observed,  Ac,  that 
there  is  anything  which  deserves  the  name  of  religious 
instruction.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  the  better 
side  of  the  question  in  this  particular  instance.  The  man 
was  free,  and  I  was  told  that  the  woman  received  lier 
liberty  and  a  piece  of  land  from  her  master  as  her 
marriage  dower. 

We  arrived  at  Macei6  this  morning,  and  went  on  shore 
with  Mr.  Sinimbu,  who  leaves  us  here,  and  with  whose 
family  we  passed  a  delightful  day,  welcomed  with  that 
hearty  cordiality  so  characteristic  of  Brazilians  in  their 
own  homes.  Although  our  stay  was  so  short,  a  consid- 
erable addition  was  made  here  to  the  collections.  On 
arriving  at  any  port  the  party  disperses  at  once,  the 
young  men  going  in  different  directions  to  collect,  Mr. 
Bourget  hurrying  to  the  fish-market  to  see  what  may 
be  found  there  of  interest,  ajjd  Mr,  Agassiz  and  Mr. 
Coutinho  generally  making  a  geological  excursion.  In 
this  way,  though  the  steamer  remains  but  a  few  hours 
at  each  station,  tho  time  is  not  lost, 

Jit/j/  31s(,  —  Pernambuco.  Arrived  to-day  off  Pernam- 
bueo,  and  were  too  happy,  after  a  stormy  night,  to  find 
ourselves  behind  the  famous  reef  which  makes  such  a 
quiet  harbor  at  this  port.  Our  countryman,  Mr,  Hitchj 
met  us  on  landing,  and  drove  us  at  once  out  to  his 
"chacara,"  (country  place,)  where  it  was  delightful  to 
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be  welcomed,  like  old  frieiicis,  to  an  American  home.* 
Pernambuco  is  by  no  means  so  picturesqiie  as  Eahia  or 
Bio  ds  Janeiro.  It  has  a  more  modem  air  than  either 
of  these,  but  looks  also  more  cleanly  and  more  prosper- 
ous. Many  of  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  river  running 
thro\igh  the  business  part  of  the  city,  crossed  by  broad, 
haudsomo  bridges,  is  itself  suggestive  of  freshness.  The 
country  is  more  open  and  flat  than  farther  south.  In 
our  afternoon  drive  some  of  the  views  across  wide,  level 
meadows,  if  we  could  have  put  elms  here  and  there  in 
the  place  of  palms,  would  have  reminded  us  of  scenery  at 
home. 

Augu&t  M.  —  Yesterday  we  left  Pernambuco,  and  this 
morning  found  ourselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parahyba 
do  Norte,  a  broad,  beautiful  river,  up  which  we  steamed 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  little  town  bearing  the  same 
name.  Here  we  toolc  a  boat  and  rowed  to  the.  city,  where 
we  spent  some  hours  in  rambling  about,  collecting  speci- 
mens, examining  drift  formations,  Ac.  In  the  course  of 
our  exciirsion  we  fell  in  with  some  friends  of  Major  Cou- 
tinho's,  who  took  us  home  with  them  to  an  excellent 
breakfast  of  fresh  fish,  with  bread,  coffee,  and  wine.  The 
bread  is  to  be  noticed  here,  for  it  is  said  to  be  the  best 
in  Brazil.  The  fiour  is  the  same  as  elsewhere,  and  the 
people  generally  attribute  the  superiority  of  their  bread  to 
some  quality  of  the  water.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  there 
is  no  bread  in  all  Brazil  so  sweet,  so  light,  and  so  white  as 
that  of  Paraliyba  do  Norte. 

August  bth.  —  We  arrived  yesterday  at  Ceard,  whore  we 
were  warmly  welcomed   and   most  hospitably  entertained 

*  Mr.  AgnssJT,  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Hitch  for  valaablo  additions  10  hia 
colloftiona,  and  for  maiij'  afis  of  kiiiilncss  in  belmlf  of  the  espeditiou. 
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at  the  bouse  of  Dr.  Mend(s,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Major 
OoutinSio.  It  was  blowing  bard  and  rainbig  wben  we  left 
the  steamer ;  our  boat  put  into  the  beach  in  a  heavy  surf, 
and  I  was  wondering  how  I  should  reach  the  shore,  when 
two  of  our  negro  rowers  jumped  into  the  water,  and,  stand- 
ing at  the  side  of  the  boat  behind  me,  motioned  me  to 
come,  crossing  their  arms  basket-fashion,  as  we  do  some- 
times to  carry  children.  They  looked  as  if  it  were  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  conveyance,  so  I  seated  myself,  and  with 
one  arm  aroxmd  the  neck  of  each  of  my  black  bearere, 
they  laughing  as  heartily  as  I  did,  I  was  landed  trium- 
phantly on  the  sands.  After  the  first  greetings  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Mendes  were  over,  we  were  offered  the  luxury  of 
a  bath  before  breakfast.  The  bath  is  a  very  important 
feature  in  a  Brazilian  household.  This  one  was  of  the  size 
of  a  small  room,  the  water  (about  two  feet  deep  and  of  a 
delicious,  soft,  velvety  character)  constantly  flowing  through 
over  the  smooth  sand  floor.  They  are  often  larger  than 
this,  from  four  to  five  feet  deep,  and  sometimes  lined 
with  blue  and  white  tiles,  which  make  a  very  clean  and 
pretty  floor.  It  is  a  groat  luxury  in  this  warm  climate, 
and  many  persons  bathe  several  times  a  day.  The  bath- 
house is  nsuaUy  in  the  garden,  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  house,  but  not  immediately  adjoining  it.  The 
bath  was  followed  by  an  excellent  breakf^t,  after  which 
we  drove  through  the  city.  Cear4  is  a  wonderfully  pro- 
gressive town  for  Brazil.  Five  years  ago  it  had  not  a 
paved  street ;  now  all  the  streets  are  well  paved,  with 
good  sidewalks,  and  the  city  is  very  carefully  laid  out, 
with  a  view  to  its  future  growth.*     To-day  we  are  again 

•  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  found  rendy  and  willing  coadjutors  among  ama- 
teur collecWrs.    Oa  mj  rotura  from  the  AmnaoBs,  many  monclis  later,  I  found 
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coasting  along  within  sight  of  land,  ■with  a  qniet  sod  and 
a  delicious  breeze.  The  ocean  is  coveied  with  whits  caps, 
and  of  a  very  peculiar  greenish,  aquamanue  tint,  the  same 
which  I  observed  as  soon  as  we  reached  theie  latitudes  m 
coming  out.  This  singular  color  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  sea  bottom  and  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  combined,  farther  north,  with  the  admixture  of  fresh 
water  along  the  coast. 

August  Qth. — Arrived  early  this  morning  before  Maran- 
ham,  and  went  on  sliore  to  breakfast  at  the  hotel ;  for,  won- 
derful to  relate,  Maranham  possesses  a  hotel,  a  great  rarity  in 
many  Brazilian  towns.  We  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  driving  about  the  city  with  Dr.  Braga,  who  kindly  under- 
took to  show  us  everything  of  interest.*  The  town  and 
harbor  are  veiy  pretty,  the  city  itself  standing  on  an  island, 
formed  by  two  hays  running  up  on  either  side  and  enclosiiig 
it.  The  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  very  thickly  wood- 
ed, though  the  woods  are  rather  low.  Here,  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Eraga's  brother-in-law,  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
slender,  graceful  Assai  palm,  from  which  the  drink  is  made 
BO  much  appreciated  in  Par^  and  on  the  Lower  Amazons. 
It  is  curious  to  see  the  negroes  go  up  the  tree  to  gather 

eollectiona  maile  in  my  absence  hj  Dr.  Mecdes  and  Senlior  Barroso,  who 
had  beon  our  companions  on  boai'd  the  steamer.  At  Parahjba  do  Norte  I 
was  indebtfid  in  the  same  waj  to  Dr.  Justa.  These  collei-tions  will  afford  in- 
valuable materials  for  the  compBciaon  of  the  Coast  Faunfe.  —  L.  A. 

*  At  a  later  period  I  owed  to  Dr.  Braga  far  more  tlian  tho  ordinary  conrtesy 
extended  lo  a  stranger.  I  had  infanned  him  that  Mr,  St.  John,  then  following 
the  course  of  the  Kio  Saa  FrsnciBco,  on  his  way  t«  the  province  of  Pianhy, 
would  atrivB  in  Maranham  at  Oie  close  of  his  journey.  WTion  ho  reached  that 
city  he  was  very  seriously  ill  with  fever.  Dr.  Braga  took  Mm  injo  Ms  honse. 
where  he  was  attended  by  him  aad  Ma  family  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  their  kin- 
dred. I  have,  indeed,  little  doubt  that  my  young  friend  owed  his  recovery  to 
the  considerate  care  with  which  he  was  treated  under  their  kindly  roof.  —  L.  A. 
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tbe  fruit.  The  trunk  is  perfectly  smooth,  tlic  fruit  growing 
in  a  heavy  cluster  of  berries,  just  helow  the  crown  of  leaves 
on  its  suminit.  The  negro  fastens  a  cord  or  a  strip  of  palm- 
leaf  around  his  insteps,  thus  binding  his  feet  together  that 
they  may  not  slide  apart  on  the  smooth  stem,  and  by  means 
of  this  kind  of  stirrup  he  contrives  to  cling  to  the  slippery 
trunk  and  scramble  up. 

"We  were  much  interested  in  seeing  here  an  admirably 
well  conducted  institution  for  the  education  of  poor  or- 
phans. Its  chief  aim  is  to  educate  them,  not  as  scholai^, 
though  they  receive  elementary  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering,  but  to  teach  them  a  variety  of 
occupations  by  which  they  can  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 
They  are  trained  in  several  trades,  are  taught  to  play  on 
a  number  of  instruments,  and  there  is  also  a  school  of 
design  connected  witli  the  establishment.  A  faultless  or- 
der and  scrupulous  neatness  prevailed  througli  the  whole 
building;  wliich  was  not  the  result  of  an  exceptional  prep- 
aration, since  our  visit  was  wholly  unexpected.  This  sur- 
prised us  the  more,  because,  notwithstanding  their  fond- 
ness for  battling,  order  and  neatness  in  their  houses  are 
not  a  virtue  among  the  Brazilians.  This  may  be  owing  to 
slave  labor,  —  rarely  anything  better  than  eye-service.  T"ho 
large  dormitories  looked  fresh  and  airy,  with  the  hammocks 
rolled  up  and  laid  on  a  shelf,  each  one  above  the  peg  to 
which  it  belonged  ;  the  shoes  were  hung  on  nails  along 
the  walls,  and  the  little  trunks,  holding  the  clothing  of 
each  scholar,  were  neatly  arranged  beneath  them.  On  the 
upper  story  was  the  hospital,  a  large,  well-ventilated  room, 
with  numerous  windows  commanding  beautiful  views,  and 
a  cool  breeze  blowing  througli  it.  Here  were  cots  instead 
of  hammocks,  but  I  thought  the  sick  boys  might  prefer 
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the  swinging,  cradle-like  beds  to  whicii  they  were  accus- 
tomed, and  which  they  evidently  find  very  comfortable. 
When  Mr.  Agassiz  remarked,  as  we  passed  through  the 
dormitory,  that  sleeping  in  a  hammock  was  an  experience 
lie  had  yet  to  make,  one  of  the  hoys  took  his  down  from 
the  shelf,  and,  hanging  it  up,  laughingly  threw  himself 
into  it,  with  a  lazy  ease  which  looked  quite  enviable.  The 
kitchen  and  grocery  rooms  were  as  neat  as  the  rest  of  thw 
house,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  establishment,  while 
it  admitted  everything  necessary  for  comfort  and  health, 
was  well  adapted  for  its  objects.  A  pretty  little  cliapel 
adjoined  the  house,  and  the  house  itself  was  built  around 
an  open  square  planted  with  trees,  —  a  pleasant  playground 
for  the  boys,  who  have  their  music  there  in  the  evening. 
On  our  return  to  town  we  heard  that,  owing  to  the  break- 
age of  some  part  of  the  machinery,  the  steamer  would  be 
detained  in  this  port  for  a  couple  of  days.  We  have,  how- 
ever, returned  to  our  quarters  on  board,  preferring  to  spend 
the  night  on  the  water  rather  than  in  the  hot,  close  town. 

August  1th. — To-day  we  have  all  been  interested  in 
watching  the  beautiful  Meduste  swept  along  by  the  tide,  so 
close  to  the  side  of  the  steamer  that  they  could  easily  be 
reached  from  the  stairway.  We  have  now  quite  a  number 
disposed  about  tlie  deck  in  buckets  and  basins,  and  Mr. 
Burkhardt  is  making  colored  sketches  of  them.  They  are 
very  beautiful,  and  quite  new  to  Mr.  Agassiz.  In  some 
the  disk  has  a  brown  tracery  like  seaweed  over  it,  while 
its  edge  is  deeply  lobod,  every  lobe  being  tinged  with  an 
intensely  brilliant  dark  blue  ;  the  lobes  arc  divided  into 
eight  sets  of  four  each,  making  thirty-two  in  all,  and  an 
eye  is  placed  on  the  margin  between  each  set ;  the  tubes 
running  to  the  eyes  are  much  larger  than  those  in  the  in- 
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tervals  between,  and  the  network  of  vessels  on  the  margin  is 
wonderfully  fine  and  delicate ;  the  curtains  hanging  from  the 
mouth  are  white  and  closely  fringed  with  full  flounces,  some- 
wliat  like  our  Aurelia.  The  movement  is  quick,  the  margin 
of  the  disk  heating  with  short,  rapid  pants.  Another  is  alto- 
gether brown  and  white,  the  seaweed-like  pattern  being  car- 
ried down  to  the  edge  of  tlie  lobes,  and  the  lobes  them- 
selves being  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  blue-edged  one, 
the  disk  thinning  out  greatly  towards  the  periphery.  The 
brown  marks  are,  however,  darker,  more  distinct,  and 
cover  a  larger  space  in  some  specimens  than  in  others. 
This  is  also  true  of  tliose  with  tlie  blue  margin,  the 
brown  pattern  covering  the  whole  disk  in  some,  confined 
to  a  simple  zone  around  the  disk  in  others,  and  even 
entirely  absent  occasionally.  Mr.  Agassiz  inclines  to  think, 
from  the  similarity  of  their  other  features,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  difference  of  color,  they  all  belong  to 
the  same  species,  the  variety  in  coloration  being  probably 
connected  with  difference  of  sex.  He  has,  at  any  rate, 
ascertained  that  all  the  wholly  brown  specimens  caught 
to-day  are  males. 

We  were  rejoiced  this  morning  by  the  sight  of  our  own 
flag  coming  bito  harbor.  We  presently  found  that  the 
ship  was  tlie  gunboat  Nipsic.  She  had  sailed  from  Boston 
on  the  4th  of  July,  and  brought  papers  of  a  later  date  than 
any  we  have  seen.  The  officers  were  kind  enough  to  send 
us  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  which  we  have  been  eagerly 
devouring. 

Auffitit  S^.  —  Another  quite  new  and  beautiful  Medusa 
to-day.  As  we  were  waiting  for  breakfast  this  morning  a 
number  floated  past,  so  dark  in  color  that  in  tlie  water 
they  appeared  almost  black.    Two  of  our  party  took  a  boat 
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and  went  in  acai'ch  of  them,  bnt  the  tide  was  so  swift 
that  they  swept  past  like  lightning,  and  one  had  hardly 
time  to  point  them  out  before  tliey  were  gone  agaui. 
However,  after  many  efforts,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
one,  whose  portrait  Mr.  Burkhardt  is  now  taking.  The 
disk  is  of  a  chocolate-hrown,  shading  into  a  darker,  more 
velvety  hue  toward  the  edge,  which  is  slightly  scalloped, 
but  not  cut  up  into  deep  lobes  like  those  of  yesterday. 
The  eyes,  eight  in  number,  are  distinctly  visible  as  lighter- 
colored  specks  on  the  margin.  The  appendages  hanging 
from  tlie  mouth  are  mora  solid  and  not  so  thickly  fringed 
as  in  those  of  yesterday.  It  moves  rather  slowly  in  its 
glass  prison,  the  broad  margin  shading  from  lighter  brown 
to  a  soft  chocolate  color  almost  verging  on  black,  as  it  flaps 
up  and  down  somewhat  languidly,  but  still  with  a  regular, 
steady  pulsation.* 

Avgust  9ih.  —  We  passed  yesterday  afternoon  with  the 
Braga  family  in  town.  The  weather  was  charming,  a 
cool  breeze  blowing  tlirongh  the  veranda  where  we  dined. 
There  were  a  number  of  guests  to  meet  us,  and  we  had 
again  cause  to  acknowledge  how  completely  the  stranger 
is  made  to  feel  himself  at  home  among  these  hospitable 
people.  We  sailed  this  morning,  Mr.  Agassiz  taking  with 
him  a  valuable  collection,  though  our  time  was  so  short. 
The  fact  is,  that,  not  only  here,  but  at  every  town  where 
we  have  stopped  in  coming  up  the  coast,  the  ready,  cordial 
desire  of  the  people  to  help  in  the  work  has  enabled  him 
to  get  together  collections"  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
been   impossible   to  make   in   so   short   a  time.     If  he  is 


*  These  two  Mcdnsta  belong  lo  the  Ehizoslomidie,  anil  I  shall  take  an  earlj 
opportuTiilj  to  publish  a  description  of  tiiem,  with  the  flrawinga  of  Mr.  Burk- 
haidC — L.  A, 
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unexpectedly  successful  in  this  expedition,  it  is  as  much 
owing  to  the  active  sympathy  of  the  Brazilians  themselyes, 
and  to  their  interest  in  the  ohjects  he  has  so  much  at  heart, 
iis  to  the  efforts  of  himself  and  his  companions, 

August  11th.— TaiL  Early  yesterday  morning,  a  few- 
yellowish  patches  staining  the  ocean  here  and  there  gave  us 
our  first  glimjffie  of  the  water  of  the  Amazons.  Presently 
the  patches  hecamo  broad  streaks,  the  fresh  waters  encroach- 
ing gradually  upon  the  sea,  until,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  we 
fairly  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river,  though,  as  the  shores 
are  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart,  we  might  have 
helieved  ourselves  on  the  hi'oad  ocean.  As  we  neared  the 
city,  the  numerous  islands  closing  up  about  Par^  and 
slieltering  its  harbor  limited  the  view  and  broke  the  enor- 
mous expanse  of  the  fresh-water  basin.  We  anchored 
oif  the  city  at  about  three  o'clock,  but  a  heavy  thunder- 
shower,  with  violent  rain,  preveitted  us  from  going  on 
shore  till  the  next  morning.  None  of  the  party  landed 
except  Major  Coutinho.  He  went  to  announce  our  arrival 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Pimenta  Bueno,  who  has  kindly  invited 
us  to  make  his  house  our  home  while  we  stay  in  Par^. 
The  next  morning  w^  beautiful  after  the  rain,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  two  boats  were  sent  to  take  us  and  our  effects  on 
shore.  Ou  landing  we  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Pimenta's 
large  business  establishment  near  the  wharves.  Here  he 
h^  provided  several  excellent  working-rooms  to  serve  as 
laboratories  and  storage-places  for  the  specimens,  and  be- 
sides these  a  number  of  airy,  cool  chambers  on  the  floor 
above,  for  the  accommodation  of  our  companions,  who 
have  already  slung  their  hammocks,  arranged  thoir  ef- 
fects, and  are  keeping  a  kind  of  bachelor's  hall.  Having 
i  of  the  scientific  apparatus,  we  drove  out  to  Mr. 
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Kmcnta's  '*  chacara,"  some  two  miles  out  of  town,  od 
tlie  Rua  de  Naaareth,  where  we  were  receiTed  with  the 
utmost  kindness.  Mr.  Agassiz  and  Major  Coutinho  soon 
returned  to  town,  where  uo  time  is  to  be  lost  in  begin- 
ning work  at  the  laboratory.  I  remained  at  home  and 
passed  a  pleasant  morning  with  the  ladies  of  the  family, 
who  made  me  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  beverage  so 
famous  in  these  regions,  prepared  from  the  berries  of 
the  Assai  palm.  They  are  about  the  size  of  cranberries, 
and  of  a  dark-brown  color.  Being  boiled  and  crushed 
they  yield  a  quantity  of  juice,  which  when  strained  has 
about  the  consistency  of  chocolate,  and  is  of  a  dark  purplish 
tint  like  blackberry  juice.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is 
very  nice  eaten  with  sugar  and  the  crisp  "  farinha  d'agua," 
a  kind  of  coarse  flour  made  from  the  mandioea  root. 
People  of  all  classes  Uiroughout  the  province  of  Parfi, 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  this  beverage,  and  in  tho  city 
they  have  a  proverb  which  runs  thus  :  — 
"  Who  -si^ts  ParS  le  glad  to  stay, 
Who  driafca  Afsai  goes  never  away.' 
August  12iS.  —  This  morning  WQ  rose  early  and  walked 
into  town.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  environs 
of  Pard,  and  the  Sua  de  Nazareth  is  one  of  the  broad 
streets  leading  into  the  country,  and  planted  with  large 
trees  (chiefiy  mangueiras)  for  two  or  three  miles  out  of 
town.  On  our  way  we  saw  a  lofty  palm-tree  completely 
overpowered  and  stifled  in  the  embrace  of  an  enormous 
pamsite.  So  luxuriant  is  tlie  growth  of  the  latter  that 
you  do  not  perceive,  till  it  is  pointed  out  to  you,  tliat  its 
spreading  branches  and  thick  foliage  completely  hide  the 
tree  from  which  it  derives  its  life  ;  only  from  the  extreme 
summit  a  few  fan-like   palm-loaves   shoot  upwai'ds   as  if 
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trying  to  escape  into  the  air  and  light.  The  palm  cannot 
long  sarrive,  however,  and  with  its  death  it  seals  the  doom 
of  its  murderer  also.  There  is  another  evidence,  and  a 
more  pleasing  one,  of  the  luxuuance  of  natuie  on  this 
same  road.  The  ski,lMon  of  a  hou'ie  standi  by  the  way- 
side ;  whether  a  ruin  or  xmfinished,  I  am  nnahle  to  &ay, 
but  at  all  eventb  only  the  walls  are  standing,  with  the 
openings  for  door&  and  windows  Natuie  has  completod 
this  imperfect  dwelling; — she  has  covered  it  over  with 
a  green  roof,  she  has  planted  the  empty  enclosure  with 
a  gai'den  of  her  own  choosing,  she  has  trained  vines  aroniid 
the  open  doors  and  windows ;  and  the  deserted  house,  if  it 
has  no  other  inmates,  is  at  least  a  home  for  the  birds. 
It  makes  a  very  pretty  picture.  I  never  pass  it  without 
wishing  for  a  sketch  of  it.  On  our  arrival  in  town  we 
went  at  once  to  the  market.  It  is  very  near  the  water, 
and  we  were  much  amused  in  watching  the  Indian  canoes 
at  the  landing.  The  "montaria,"  as  the  Indian  calls  his 
canoe,  is  a  long,  narrow  boat,  covered  at  one  end  with 
a  thatched  roof,  under  which  is  the  living-room  of  the 
family.  Here  the  Indian  has  his  home  ;  wife  and  children, 
hammock,  cooking  uti»n=iils,  —  all  his  household  goods,  in 
fact.  In  some  of  the  boats  the  women  were  preparing  break- 
fast, cooking  the  coffee  oi  the  tapioca  over  a  pan  of  coals. 
In  others  they  were  Kellmg  the  coarse  pottery,  which  they 
make  into  all  kinds  of  utensils,  sometimes  of  quite  grace- 
ful, pretty  forms.  We  afterwards  went  through  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  quite  large  and  neatly  kept ;  but  the  Brazilian 
markets  are  only  good  as  compared  with  each  other. 
The  meats  are  generally  poor ;  there  is  little  game  to  be 
seen ;  they  have  no  variety  of  vegetables,  which  might  be 
so   easily   cultivated  here,   and   even  the  display  of  fruit 
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in  the  market  is  by  no  means  what  one  would  expect  it 
to  be.  To-night  Mr.  Agassiz  goes  off  with  a  party  of 
gentlemen  on  an  excui^ion  to  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
harbor.  This  iirst  expedition  in  the  neighborliood  of  Parii, 
from  which  the  Professor  promises  himself  much  pleasure, 
is  planned  by  Dr.  Couto  dc  MagalhaSs,  President  of  tlie 
pTOYince.* 

August  14fA.  —  We  are  very  agreeably  surprised  in  the 
climate  here.  I  had  expected  from  the  moment  of  our 
arrival  in  the  region  of  the  Amazons  to  be  gasping  in  a 
fierce  J  unintermitting,  intolerable  lie  at.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  mornings  are  fresh  ;  a  wallt  or  ride  between 
sis  and  eight  o'clock  is  always  delightful ;  and  thougli 
during  tlie  middle  of  tlie  day  tlie  heat  is  certainly  very 
great,  it  cools  off  again  towards  four  o'clock  ;  the  even- 
ings are  delightful,  and  the  nights  always  comfortable. 
Even  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  tlie  heat  is  not  dead  ; 
there  is  always  a  breeze  stirring.  Mr.  Agassiz  returned 
this  afternoon  from  his  excursion  in  the  harbor,  more 
deeply  impressed  than  ever  with  the  grandeur  of  this 
entrance  to  the  Amazons  and  the  beauty  of  ite  many 
islands,  "  An  archipelago  of  islands,"  as  lie  says,  "  in  an 
ocean  of  fresli  water."  He  describes  the  mode  of  fishing 
of  the  Indians  as  curious.     They  row  very  softly  up  the 

*  To  Dr.  Conto  de  Mugalhafis  Mr.  Agsssia  was  indebted  for  unremitting 
attfintiona  during  ovir  stay  in  the  region  of  the  AmaKons.  Ho  never  feilad  to 
facilitate  tlie  toccssb  ot  the  expedition  by  every  means  in  liis  power,  and  the 
large  coUeeaons  made  nnder  bis  directions  during  onr  sojonm  upon  the 
Upper  Amazons  wore  among  tbe  moat  valnable  contributions  to  its  soientilie 
results  Wben  In,  heard  that  Mr  Ward  one  of  oar  young  compsnions,  waa 
coming  down  tbe  Toeantins  he  sent  a  boat  and  boatmen  to  meet  bim,  and 
oa  hia  arrival  m  Para  received  him  m  hss  own  house,  where  he  remained  iiis 
guest  during  bis  stay  in  the  city. 
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creek,  having  first  fastened  tlie  seine  across  from  shore 
to  shore  at  a  lower  point,  and  ■when  they  have  gained 
a  certain  distance  above  it,  they  spring  into  the  water 
with  a  great  plasli  and  rush  down  the  creek  in  a  line, 
driving  the  fish  before  them  into  the  net.  One  draught 
aioiie  filled  the  boat  half  fitll  of  fish.  Mr.  Agassiz  was 
especially  interested  in  seeing  alive  for  the  first  time  the 
curious  fish  called  "Tralbote"  by  the  Indians,  and  known 
to  naturalists  as  the  Anableps  tetrophthalmns.  This  name, 
signifying  "  fonr-eyed,"  is  deiived  from  the  singular  struc- 
ture of  the  eye.  A  membranous  fold  enclosing  the  bulb  of 
the  eye  stretches  across  tlie  pupil,  dividing  tlie  visual 
apparatus  into  an  upper  and  lower  Iialf.  No  doubt  this 
formation  is  intended  to  suit  the  peculiar  habits  of  the 
Anableps.  Tliese  fishes  gather  in  shoals  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  their  lieads  resting  partly  above,  partly  below 
the  surface,  and  they  move  by  a  leaping  motion  somewhat 
like  that  of  frogs  on  land.  Thus,  half  in  air,  half  in  water, 
they  require  eyes  adapted  for  seeing  in  both  elements,  and 
tlie  arrangement  described  above  just  meets  this  want. 

August  19iA.  —  To-night  at  ten  o'clock  we  go  on  board 
the  steamer,  and  before  dawn  shall  be  on  our  way  up 
the  river.  This  has  been  a  delicious  week  of  rest  and 
refreshment  to  me.  The  quiet  country  life,  with  morning 
walks  in  the  fresh,  fragrant  lanes  and  roads  immediately 
about  us,  has  been  very  soothing  after  four  months  of 
travel  or  of  noisy  hotel  life.  The  other  day  as  we  were 
going  into  town  we  found  in  the  wet  grass  by  the  road- 
side oue  of  the  most  boautifal  mushrooms  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  stem  was  pure  white,  three  or  four  inches  in 
height,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  surmounted  by 
a  club-shaped  head,  brown   in  color,  with  a  blunt  point, 
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and  from  the  base  of  this  head  was  suspended  an  open 
white  net  of  exquisitely  delicate  texture,  falling  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  ground  ;  a  fairy  web  that  looked  fit 
for  Queen  Mah  herself.*  The  week,  so  peaceful  for  me,  has 
been  one,  if  not  of  rest,  at  least  of  intense  interest  for  Mr. 
Agassiz.  The  very  day  of  his  arrival,  by  the  kindness 
of  our  host,  his  working-rooms  were  so  arranged  as  to 
make  an  admirable  laboratory,  and,  from  the  hour  he 
entered  them,  specimens  have  poured  in  upon  him  from 
all  quarter.  His  own  party  make  but  a  small  part  of 
the  scientific  corps  who  have  worked  for  and  with  him 
here.  In  Par4  alone  he  has  already  more  than  fifty  new 
species  of  &esh-water  fishes ;  enough  to  reveal  unexpected 
and  novel  relations  in  the  finny  world,  and  to  give  the  basis 
of  an  improved  classification.  He  is  far  from  attributing 
this  great  success  wholly  to  his  own  efforts.  Ready  as  he 
is  to  work,  he  could  not  accomplish  half  that  he  does,  except 
for  the  active  good-will  of  those  about  him.  Among  the 
most  valuable  of  these  contributions  is  a  collection  made 
by  Mr.  Kmeuta  Bueno,  of  the  so-called  fishes  of  the  forest. 
"When  the  waters  overflow  after  the  rainy  season  and  fill 
the  forest  for  a  considerable  distance  on  either  side,  these 
fish  hover  over  tlie  depressions  and  hollows,  and  as  the 
waters  subside  are  left  in  tlie  pools  and  channels.  They 
do  not  occur  in  the  open  river,  but  are  always  found  in 

*  This  mnshroom  belongs  to  the  genua  Fhniins,  and  eeems  w  be  (in  unde- 
scribed  epedea.  I  prsserved  it  in  alcohol,  but  was  noaWe  to  hare  any  draw- 
ing made  from  it  befofe  ils  beauty  and  freshness  wero  qnite  gone.  la  the  oarly 
morning,  wWle  the  grass  was  alill  (lamp,  wa  often  found  a  pocnliar  snail,  a  spo- 
oies  of  Bulimna,  creeping  by  the  roai3slde.  The  form  of  the  anterior  part  of 
(he  foot  was  nnlike  that  of  any  species  known  thus  far  from  this  gronp.  Such 
fecla  show  the  desirablanesa  of  making  drawinji^  ftom  the  soft  parts  of  these 
animals  as  well  as  ftom  their  solid  envelopes.  —  L.  A, 
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these  forest  retreats,  and  go  by  the  name  of  the  "  Poixe  do 
Mato." 

Mr.  Agassiz  has  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  untiring 
kindness  of  individuals  here,  hut  also  the  cordial  expression 
of  sympathy  from  public  bodies  in  the  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition. A  committee  from  the  municipality  of  the  city  Itas 
waited  upon  him  to  express  the  general  satisfaction  in  the 
undertaking,  and  he  has  received  a  public  demonstration 
of  the  same  kind  from  the  college.  The  bishop  of  the 
province  and  his  coadjutor  have  also  been  most  cordial  in 
offers  of  assistance.  Nor  does  the  interest  tlms  expressed 
evaporate  in  empty  words.  Mr.  Pimenta  Bueno  is  director 
of  the  Brazilian  line  of  steamers  from  ParS,  to  Tabatiiiga.* 
The  trip  to  Manaos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hio  Negro,  is 
generally  made  in  five  days,  allov^ing  only  for  stoppages 
of  an  hour  or  two  at  diiferent  stations,  to  take  or  leave 
passengers  and  to  deposit  or  receive  merchandise.  In  order 
that  we  may  be  perfectly  independent,  however,  and  stop 
wherever  it  seems  desirable  to  make  collections,  the  com- 
pany places  at  our  disposition  a  steamer  for  one  month 
between  Par4  and  Manaos.  There  are  to  be  no  passen- 
gers but  ourselves,  and  the  steamer  is  provided  with 
everything  necessary  for  the  whole  company  during  that 
period,  —  food,  service,  &a.  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  could  a  private  scientific  un- 
dertaking be  greeted  with  more  cordiality  or  receive  a  more 
liberal  hospitality  than  has  been  accorded  to  the  present 

•  Tke  President  of  thia  Ime  is  tlie  Baron  de  Maz£i,  esteemed  by  his  coniitry- 
men  as  n  finiHieior  of  great  ability  and  a  mas  of  mre  energy,  perseverance,  and 
patriotism.  As  he  was  in  Europe  daring  the  vear  of  my  TiKit  to  Brazil,  I  had 
not  ihe  pioMnre  of  a,  persona!  acqaalntance  with  Mm,  and  I  theretbre  welcome 
this  opporlnniiy  of  tlianking  him  for  the  liiioraUty  shown  in  all  their  dealings 
witii  me  by  the  company  of  which  he  ia  the  moving  spirit.  —  L.  A. 
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expedition.  I  dwell  upon  these  things  and  recur  to  them 
often,  not  in  any  spirit  of  egotism,  but  because  it  is  due 
to  the  character  of  the  people  from  whom  they  come  to 
make  the  fullest,  acknowledgment  of  their  genero&ity. 

While  Mr,  Agast-iz  has  heen  busy  with  the  zoological 
collections,  Major  Ooutinho  has  been  no  less  so  in  making 
geological,  meteorological,  and  hydrographie  investigations. 
His  regular  co-operation  is  invalaable,  and  Mr.  Agassiz 
blesses  the  day  when  their  chance  meeting  at  the  Palace 
suggested  the  idea  of  his  joining  the  expedition.  Not 
only  liis  scientific  attainments,  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  language  (lingua  gtrat),  and  his  familiarity  with 
the  people,  make  him  a  most  important  coa(yutor.  With 
his  aid  Mr.  Agassiz  has  already  opened  a  sort  of  Kcieu- 
tific  log-book,  in  which,  by  the  side  of  the  scientific  name 
of  every  specimen  entered  by  the  Professor,  Major  Cou- 
tuiho  records  its  popular  local  name,  obtained  from  the 
Indians,  with  all  they  can  tell  of  its  haunts  and  habits, 

I  have  said  nothing  of  Mr.  Agassiz's  observations  on  the 
character  of  the  soil  since  we  left  Eio,  thinking  it  best 
to  give  them  as  a  whole.  Along  the  entire  length  of  the 
coast  he  has  followed  the  drift,  examining  it  carefully  at 
every  station.  At  Bahia  it  contained  fewer  large  boulders 
tiian  in  Eio,  but  was  full  of  small  pebbles,  and  rested 
upon  undecomposed  stratified  rock.  At  MaceiS,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Alag3as,  it  w^  the  same,  but 
resting  upon  decomposed  rock,  as  at  Tijuca.  Below  this 
was  a  bed  of  stratified  clay,  containing  small  pebbles. 
In  Pemambuco,  on  our  drive  to  the  great  aqueduct,  we 
followed  it  for  the  whole  way ;  the  same  red  clayey  ho- 
mogeneous paste,  resting  there  on  decomposed  rock.  The 
line  of  contact  at  Monteiro,  the  aqueduct  station,  was  very 
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clearly  marked,  however,  by  an  intervening  bed  of  pebbles. 
At  Parahyba  do  Norte  the  same  sheet  of  drift,  but  con- 
taining more  and  larger  pebbles,  rests  above  a  decomposed 
sandstone  somewhat  resembling  the  decomposed  rock  of 
Pernambuco.  In  the  undecomposed  rock  below,  Mr.  Ag- 
assiz  found  some  fossil  shells.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  St.  Roque  we  came  upon  sand-dunes  resembling 
those  of  Cape  Cod,  and  wherever  we  sailed  near  enough 
to  the  shore  to  see  the  banks  distinctly,  as  was  frequently 
the  ease,  the  bed  of  drift  below  the  shifting  superficial 
sands  above  was  distinctly  noticeable.  The  difiereuee  in 
color  between  the  white  sand  and  the  reddish  soil  beneath 
made  it  easy  to  perceive  their  relations.  At  Ceard,,  where 
we  landed,  Mr.  Agassiz  had  an  opportunity  of  satisfying 
himself  of  this  by  closer  examination.  At  Maranhara 
the  drift  is  everywhere  conspicuous,  and  at  Pard  equally 
so.  This  sheet  of  drift  which  he  has  thus  followed  from 
Eio  de  Janeiro  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amosons  is  every- 
where of  the  same  geological  constitution.  It  is  always 
a  homogeneous  clayey  paste  of  a  reddish  color,  containing 
quartz  pebbles  ;  and,  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  rock 
iu  place,  whether  granite,  sandstone,  gneiss,  or  lime,  the 
character  of  the  drift  never  changes  or  partakes  of  that 
of  the  rocks  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  This  certainly 
proves  that,  whatever  be  its  origin,  it  cannot  be  referred 
to  the  localities  where  it  is  now  found,  but  must  have 
been  brought  from  a  distance.  Whoever  shall  track  it 
back  to  the  place  where  this  pecoliar  red  soil  with  its 
constituent  elements  forms  the  primitive  rock,  will  have 
solved  the  problem.  I  introduce  here  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Agassiz,  a  few  days  later,  to  the  Emperor,  which 
will  better  give  his  views  on  the  subject. 
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A   EOKD   DB   I.' I  OS  Ml  ABA,   SUB   L'AMAZOBB, 

la  so  AoHt,  IBHIJ. 

Sisb:  —  Permettez  moi  de  rendre  un  compte  rapids  k 
Votre  Majesty,  de  ce  que  j'ai  observe  de  plus  int^ressant 
depuis  moil  dispart  de  Rio.  La  premiSre  cliose  qui  m'a 
frapp4  eu  arrivant  il  Babia,ceftit  d'y  trouver  le  terrain  erra- 
tique,  comme  Jt  la  Tijnea  et  comme  dans  !a  partie  mSridi- 
oiiale  de  Minas,  que  j'ai  visiti^e.  Ici  comme  \h,  ce  terrain, 
d'une  constitution  identique,  repose  sur  les  roches  en  place 
les  plus  diversifi^es,  Je  I'ai  retrouv^  de  mSme  k  Maeeio, 
k  Pemambuco,  k  Parahyba  do  Norte,  h  Ceari,  a  Maraiibam, 
et  au  Par4.  Voilil  done  un  fait  i^tabli  sur  la  plus  grande 
^chelle !  Gela  difmontre  que  les  mat^riaux  superficiels, 
que  !'on  pourrait  designer  du  nom  de  drift,  ici  comme 
dans  le  Nord  de  I'Europe  et  de  l'Ami5rique,  ue  sauraient 
Stre  le  resultat  de  la  decomposition  des  roehes  sous-jaceiites, 
puisque  celles-ci  sont  tant3t  dii  granit,  tant6t  du  gneiss, 
tantSt  du  schiste  inicac6  ou  talquenx,  tantSt  du  grfis,  tandis 
que  le  drift  offre  partout  la  mSme  composition.  Je  n'en 
suis  pas  moins  aussi  ^loign^  que  jamais  de  pouvoir  signaler 
I'origine  de  ces  materiaus  et  la  direction  de  leur  transport. 
Aujoiird'bui  que  le  Major  Ooutiiiho  a  appris  k  distinguer 
le  drift  des  roches  d^compos^es,  il  m'assure  que  nous  le 
retrouverons  dans  toute  la  valUfi  de  I'AmazSne.  L'imagi- 
nation  la  plus  hardie  recule  devant  toute  esp6ce  de  g4ni5ra- 
lisation  k  ce  sujet,  Et  pourtant,  i!  faudra  bien  en  venir 
S,  se  familiariBer  avec  I'id^e  que  la  cause  qui  a  disperse 
ces  mat^riaux,  quelle  qu'elle  soit,  a  agi  sur  la  plus 
grande  ^ehello,  puisqu'on  les  retrouvera  probablemeiit  sur 
tout  le  continent.  D6j^  j'apprends  que  raes  jeunes  com- 
pagnons  de  Toyage  ont  observe  le  drift  dans  les  environs 
1,  et  d'Ouro-Preto  et  dans  la  valine  du  Rio  das 
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Telhas,  Mes  r^sultats  zoologiques  ne  sont  pas  moins  satis- 
faisants ;  et  pour  ne  parler  que  des  poissons,  j'ai  trouv^  k 
ParSi  seulemeut,  pendant  uiie  semaine,  plus  d'espfices  qu'on 
n'en  a  d^crit  jusqu'i  present  de  tout  le  bassin  do  I'Amar 
zSne  ;  c.  k.  d.  en  tout  soixante-trois.  Cette  ^tude  sera,  je 
CPois,  utile  ^  I'ichtlijologie,  car  j'ai  d6}k  pu  distinguer  cinq 
families  nouvelles  et  dix-huit  genres  noiiveaux  et  les  esp^ces 
in^dites  ne  s'^l&yent  pas  k  moins  de  quarante-neuf.  O'eat 
line  garantie  que  je  ferai  encore  una  riche  moisson,  lorsque 
j'entrerai  dans  le  domaine  de  TAraazSne  proprement  dit ; 
car  je  n'ai  encore  vu  qu'un  dixifime  des  espSces  fluviatiles 
que  Ton  connait  de  ce  bassin  et  les  quelques  espgces  marines 
qui  remontent  jusqu'au  Pard.  Maiheureiisement  M.  Burk- 
hardt  est  malade  et  je  n'ai  encore  pu  faire  peindre  que 
quatre  des  esp^ces  nouvelles  que  je  me  euis  procurfies,  et  puis 
pres  de  la  moiti^  n'ont  ^t^  prises  qu'en  exemplaires  uniques, 
II  faut  absolument  qu'^  mon  retour  je  fasse  un  plus  long 
B^jour  au  Pard  pour  remplir  ces  lacunes.  Je  suis  dans  le 
ravissement  de  la  nature  grandiose  que  j'ai  sous  les  yeux. 
Votre  Majesti?  n^gne  sans  contredit  siir  le  plus  bel  empire 
du  monde  et  toutes  personelles  que  soient  ies  attentions  que 
je  re^ois  partout  o&  je  m'arrSte,  je  ne  puis  m'enip§eher 
de  croire  que  n'^tait  le  caractSre  g^n^reux  et  hospitaller 
des  Br^siliens  et  Tintfirgt  des  classes  sup^rieures  pour  le 
progr^s  des  sciences  et  de  la  civilisation,  je  n'aurais  point 
reneontr^  les  facilit^s  qui  se  pressent  sous  mes  pas.  C'est 
ainsi  qne  pour  me  faciliter  i'exploration  du  fleuve,  du  Parfi 
k  Manaos,  M.  Pimenta  Bueno,  au  lieu  de  m'achominer  par 
le  steamer  r^gulier,  a  mis  a  ma  disposition,  pour  nn  mois 
ou  six  semaines,  un  des  plus  beaux  bateaux  do  la  compagnie, 
oft  je  suis  install  aussi  commod^ment  que  dans  mon  Mus^e 
&  Cambridge.     M.  Coutinho   est  plein  d'attention   et  me 
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rend   moii    travail   doublemcut    facile  en  le   pr^pai-ant   ^ 
I'avaiice  par  tous  les  renseignements  possibles. 

Mais  je  ne  veux  pas  abuser  des  loisirs  de  Votre  Majesty 
et  je  la  prie  de  croire  toujours  au  dtJvoiienaent  le  phis  oomplet 
et  h  I'affection  la  plus  respectueuse 

De  son  tr§s  humble  et  tr6s  ob^issant  seryiieitr, 

L.  AOASSiz,* 

Sibe:  —  Allow  me  to  gire  your  Majesty  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  most  inter- 
esfing  facts  observed  by  me  since  leaving  Bio.  The  first  thing  which  struck  mo 
on  arrivJDg  at  Buhia  was  the  presence  of  the  erratic  soil,  corcesponding  lo 
that  of  Tyuea  and  tlie  BOniiern  part  of  MinaS-GeiBes,  which  I  hare  visitcil. 
Here,  ss  there,  this  soil,  identical  in  its  constitution,  rests  upon  roeks  in 
place,  of  tlie  most  (liversified  character.  I  have  foniid  it  also  at  Maceid, 
at  Femambuco,  at  Parahyiia  do  Norte,  at  Ceanl,  at  Maruiham,  and  at 
PoTH.  This  is  a  Skct,  then,  escahluihed  on  the  largest  scale.  It  shows  that 
the  Bujjorficial  materials  which,  here  m  in  iho  Hoith  of  Europe  ^d  America, 
may  be  designated  as  drift,  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
underlying  rocks,  since  the  latter  are  sometimes  granite,  some^mM  gneiss, 
Homedmes  mica  or  talcose  slate,  sometimes  sandstone,  while  the  drift  present 
the  same  composition  everywhese.  I  am  as  far  aa  ever  from  being  able  to 
point  OQt  the  origin  of  these  mnteiials  and  the  direction  of  their  transporta- 
Uon.  Wow  that  Major  Coutinho  has  learned  to  distinguish  the  drift  from 
the  decomposed  rocks,  he  assures  me  that  we  shall  find  it  throughonc  the 
TflDey  of  the  Amazons.  The  boldest  ima^uation  shrinks  from  any  general- 
izatioa  on  this  subject,  and  yet  we  must  gradually  familiarize  ourselves  with 
the  idea  that  the  cause  whith  has  dispersed  these  mateiials,  "whalever  it  be, 
has  B^led  on  the  largest  scale,  since  they  are  probably  to  bo  ibund  all  over 
the  continent.  Already  I  learn  that  my  young  travelling  companions  have 
observed  the  drift  in  the  environs  of  Barbacena  and  Ouro-Preto,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas.  My  moiogical  results  are  not  less  satisfactory ; 
and  to  speak  of  tlie  ftahes  alone,  I  have  found  at  Para  during  one  week  more 
speciea  than  have  as  yet  been  described  from  the  whole  bosin  of  the  Ama- 
zons, —  sixty-Hiree  in  all.  Thfe  study  will  be  useful,  T  hope,  to  ichthyology, 
for  I  have  already  succeeded  in  distinguishing  five  new  families  and  eighteen 
new  genera,  while  the  unpublished  species  do  not  number  less  than  forty-nine. 
It  is  a  guaranty  of  the  rich  harvest  I  shall  make  when  I  enter  upon  the 
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domain  of  the  Amaaous  properly  ao  called ;  for  I  hare  seen  us  yet  but  a  tentk 
part  of  the  fluviatilo  species  known  from  this  basin,  and  some  of  tlia  msrina 
species  which  eome  up  to  Para.  Unhappily,  Mr.  Burkhardt  is  ill,  and  has  been 
able  10  paint  but  four  of  the  new  species  we  have  procured ;  and  of  nearly 
half  the  number,  only  single  spedmcns  have  been  seenrcd.  On  my  return 
I  mnst  make  a  longer  stay  in  Pari  in  order  to  fill  these  deficiencies.  I  am 
enchanted  »ith  the  giandeur  of  nature  here.  Your  Majesty  ceruiinly  reigns 
over  the  moat  beautiful  empire  of  the  world ;  and,  personal  as  are  the  atten- 
tions which  I  receive  wherever  I  slop,  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  wero  it  not  for 
the  generoHB  imd  hospitable  chamcter  of  the  Brazilians  and  the  interest  of  ihe 
higher  daEses  in  llie  progresB  of  acience  and  civiliiatioii,  1  should  not  have 
met  witb  the  facilities  which  crowd  my  paih.  Thas,  in  order  to  render  the 
exploration  of  the  river  from  Par^  to  Manaos  more  easy,  Mr,  Pimenta  Bneno, 
instead  of  allowing  me  to  take  the  regular  steamer,  has  put  at  my  disposition, 
for  a  moath  or  six  weeks,  one  of  the  finest  boats  of  the  company,  where  I  am 
iostalled  as  conveiiiently  as  in  my  Mnsoam  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Coutinho  is 
foil  of  attention,  and  renders  my  work  doabiy  light  by  procuring,  in  advance, 
all  the  information  poesjble.  Bnt  I  will  not  farther  abnec  your  Majesty's 
leisure,  only  b^giog  you  to  believe  ia  tiw  complete  devotion  and  respectful 
affection  of 

Yosr  liurablo  and  obedient  servant, 
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CHAPTEE    V. 

PEOM  PARX   to   MAKAOS. 

FiBBT  SciniAT  ON   THE   AllAZOSS.  —  GBOSEjlPinOAI.   QnESIJOK.  —  CONVEKIESI 

Ahrakoements  of  Steameh.  —  Vast  DiKBueioHa  o?  the  River.  —  Aspect 

OF  ShOKES.  —  VlLJ^QK  OP  BeBVES.  —  LkTTKK  ABOUT   CoiiBOTIONB.  —  VhGB- 

TAriON.  — VARiKir  OF  Pauis.  —  Settlkment  of  Tajapukd.  — Esokiiioi;b 
Size  of  Leaves  ok  the  Mieiti  Palk.  —  Walk  oh  Shobk.  —  Isdiab  Hodsbb. 

—  CoOBTaSY  OF  IHDIABS.  —  BoW  IN  THE  FOHKaT.  —  TowB  Off  Gu^^JP^  — 
BlVEE    XlBQU.  —  C0U)K    OF    WaIEE.  —  TOWH    OF    POHTO    DO    Moa.  —  FlAT- 

TOPPED  Hills  of  Almeybim.  --  Bkautifpl  Sdhskt.  —  Moste  Ai.&oiiE — 
Chakactkk  of  Scknbby  and  Suii.,  —  Sahtaebm.  —  Send  off  Pabty  oh 
THE  Giver  Tafa  jos.  —  Cohtisue  dp  thk  Amazons —  Pastoeai.  Sckkks  o« 

TBB  BaHKS.  —  'I'OWH  OF  VlLLA  BELLA.  —  CAHOE  JOUBNEr  AT   NlGKT  TO  THK 

Lake  of  Jos6  Aaslt Espekaspa'b  Cottage. — Piciubebqub  "Scekk  at 

Mianr.  —  Sdccess  in  Collecting.  —  Isdian  Life.  — Makisb  fAiuNMA. — 
Dancs  i»  the  EviunNO.  —  Howlikg  Monkeys.  —  Ijeligidus  Impkessionb 
OF  InoiAsa.  —  CorrAGE  or  Maia  the  Fishkhuam —  His  Ihtkeest  im  edu- 

CATIBB  BIB  ChJLDHEN.  —  liETITEH  TO  STEAMEE.  —  SCIENTIFIC  BeSULTS  OF 
THE   EXCUBSIOK. 

August  20th.  —  On  board,  tha  "  Icamiaba."  Our  first 
Sunday  on  the  Amazons ;  for,  notwithstanding  tlie  warm 
dispute  as  to  wliether  both  the  rivers  enclosing  the  island 
of  Maraj(5  must  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  great  river, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  from  tlio  moment  you  leave 
Pard  that  you  have  entered  upon  the  Amazons.  Geology 
must  settle  this  knotty  question.  If  it  should  be  seen 
that  the  continent  once  presented  an  unbroken  line,  as 
Mr.  Agassiz  believes,  from  Cape  St.  Eoque  to  Cayenne, 
the  sea  having  encroached  upon  it  so  as  to  gne  it  )ts 
present  limits,  the  Amazons  must  originally  ha^e  ents,itd 
the  ocean  far  to  the  east  of  its  present  mouth,  at  i  tmip 
when  the  Island  of  Maraj6  divided  the  river  in  two  channels 
flowing  on  either  side  of  it  and  uniting  again  beyond  it 
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"We  came  on  board  last  iiiglit,  accompanied  to  the  boat  by 
a  ntimber  of  the  friends  who  have  made  our  sojourn  in 
Pard  so  agreeable,  and  who  came  off  to  bid  us  farewell. 
Thus  far  the  hardships  of  this  S{)uth  American  journey 
seem  to  retreat  &t  our  approach.  It  is  impossible  to  travel 
with  greater  comfort  than  surrounds  us  here.  My  own 
suite  of  rooms  consists  of  a  good-sized  state-room,  witli 
dressing-room  and  batli-room  adjoining,  and,  if  the  others 
are  not  quite  so  luxuriously  accommodated,  they  have 
space  enough.  The  state-rooms  are  hardly  used  at  night, 
for  a  hammock  on  deck  is  far  more  comfortable  in  this 
climate.  Our  deck,  roofed  in  for  its  whole  length,  and 
with  an  awning  to  let  down  on  the  sides,  if  needed,  looks 
like  a  comfortable,  unceremonious  sitting-room.  A  table 
down  the  middle  serving  as  a  dinner-table,  but  which  is  at 
this  moment  strewn  with  maps,  journals,  books,  and  papers 
of  all  sorts,  two  or  three  lounging-chairs,  a  number  of  camp- 
stools,  and  half  a  dozen  hammocks,  in  one  or  two  of  which 
some  of  the  party  are  taking  their  ease,  furnish  our  drawing- 
room,  and  supply  all  that  is  needed  for  work  and  rest.  At 
one  end  is  also  a  drawing-table  for  Mr.  Burkhardt,  beside  a 
number  of  kegs  and  glass  jars  for  specimens.  This  first  day, 
however,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  more  than  look  and 
wonder.  Mr.  Agassiz  says  ;  "  This  river  is  not  like  a  river ; 
tlie  general  current  in  such  a  sea  of  fresh  water  is  hardly 
perceptible  to  the  sight,  and  seems  more  like  the  flow  of 
an  ocean  than  like  that  of  an  inland  stream."  It  is  true 
we  are  constantly  between  sliores,  but  they  are  shores,  not 
of  the  river  itself,  but  of  tlie  countless  islands  scattered 
throughout  its  enormous  breadth.  As  we  coast  along 
tlioir  banks,  it  is  delightful  to  watch  the  exquisite  vege- 
tation with  which  we  have  yet  to  become  familiar.     The 
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tree  which  most  immediately  striiies  the  eye,  and  stands 
out  from  the  mass  of  green  with  wonderful  grace  and 
majesty,  is  the  lofty,  slender  Assai  palm,  with  its  crown 
of  light  plume-like  leaves,  and  its  bunches  of  berry-like 
fruit,  hanging  from  a  branch  that  shoots  out  almost  hori- 
zontally, just  below  the  leaves.  Houses  on  the  shore 
break  the  solitude  here  and  there,  from  this  distance 
they  look  picturesque,  with  thatched,  overhanging  roofs, 
covering  a  kind  of  open  porch.  Just  now  we  passed  a 
cleared  nook  at  the  water-side,  where  a  wooden  cross 
marked  a  single  mound.  What  a  lonely  grave  it  seemed ! 
We  are  now  coasting  along  the  Isle  of  MaraJ(5,  keeping  up 
the  so-calied  Pard>  rirer  ;  we  shall  not  enter  the  undisputed 
waters  of  tlie  Amazons  till  the  day  after  to-morrow.  This 
part  of  the  river  goes  also  by  the  name  of  the  Bay  of  Marajii. 
August  21st.  —  Last  evening  we  stopped  at  our  first  sta- 
tion, —  the  little  town  of  Breves.  Its  population,  like  that 
of  all  these  small  settlements  on  the  Lower  Amazons,  is 
made  up  of  an  amalgamation  of  races.  You  see  the  regu- 
lar features  and  fair  skin  of  the  white  man  combined  with 
the  black,  coarse,  straight  hair  of  the  Indian,  or  the  mulatto 
with  partly  negro,  partly  Indian  features,  but  the  crisp  taken 
out  of  the  liair ;  and  with  these  combinations  comes  in  the 
pure  Indian  type,  with  its  low  brow,  square  build  of  face, 
and  straight  line  of  the  shoulders.  In  the  women  especially 
the  shoulders  are  rather  high.  In  the  first  house  we  en- 
tered there  was  only  an  old  half-breed  Indianwomau,  stand- 
ing in  the  broad  open  porch  of  her  thatched  home,  where 
she  seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  live  stock,  —  parrots  and 
parroquete  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  which  she  kept  for  sale. 
After  looking  in  at  several  of  the  houses,  buying  one  or  two 
monkeys,  some  parroquets,  and  some  articles  of  the  village 
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pott(>ry,  as  ugly,  I  must  &ay,  as  ihej  were  curious,  we 
wandered  up  into  tlie  forest  to  gatlier  plaats  for  dry- 
ing. The  palms  are  more  abundant,  larger,  and  in  greal^ 
er  variety  than  we  liave  seen  them  hitherto.  At  dusk 
we  returned  to  the  steamer,  where  we  found  a  crowd 
of  littlij  boys  and  some  older  members  of  the  village 
population,  with  snates,  fishes,  insects,  monkeys,  &c. 
The  news  had  spread  that  the  collecting  of  "  bixos " 
was  the  object  of  this  visit  to  their  settlement,  and  all 
were  thronging  in  with  their  live  wares  of  different  kinds. 
Mr.  Agassiz  was  very  much  pleased  with  this  first  harvest. 
He  added  a  consiiierahle  ntiraber  of  new  species  to  his 
collection  of  Amazonian  fishes  made  in  Pard,  already  so 
full  and  rare.  We  remained  at  the  Breves  landing  all 
night,  and  this  morning  we  are  steaming  along  between 
islands,  in  a  channel  which  bears  the  name  of  the  river 
Aturia.  It  gives  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  tlie  Amazons, 
that  many  of  the  channels  dividing  the  islands  by  which 
its  immense  breadth  is  broken  are  themselves  like  ample 
rivers,  Und  among  the  people  here  are  known  by  disthict 
■local  names.  Tlie  banks  are  flat;  we  have  seen  no  cliffs 
as  yet,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  wholly  in  the 
forest,  I  speak  more  of  the  palms  than  of  other  trees, 
because  they  are  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  from  their  pe- 
culiar port  they  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  mass 
of  foliage,  often  rising  above  it  and  sharply  defined  against 
the  sky.  There  are,  however,  a  host  of  other  trees,  the 
names  of  which  are  unknown  to  us  as  yet,  many  of  which 
I  suppose  have  no  place  even  in  botanical  nomenclature, 
forming  a  dense  wall  of  verdure  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  We  have  sometimes  heard  it  said  that  the  voyage 
up  the  Amazons  is  monotonous ;  but  to  me  it  seems  de- 
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iightfiil  to  coast  along  by  these  woods,  of  a  character  so 
new  to  UB,  to  get  glimpses  into  their  dark  depths  or  into 
a  cleared  spot  with  a  single  stately  palm  here  and  therej 
or  to  catch  even  the  merest  glance  at  the  life  of  tho  people 
■who  live  in  the  isolated  setflements,  consisting  only  of  one  or 
two  Indian  houses  by  the  river-side.  We  are  keeping  so 
near  io  the  banks  to-day,  that  wo  can  almost  count  the 
leaves  on  the  trees,  and  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  studying  the  various  kinds  of  palms.  At  first  the 
Assai  was  most  conspicuous,  but  now  come  in  a  nximber 
of  others.  The  Miriti  (Mauritia)  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, with  its  pendant  clusters  of  reddish  fruit  and  lis 
enormous,  spreading,  fan-like  leaves  cut  into  ribbons,  one 
of  which  Wallace  says  is  a  load  for  a  man.  The  Jupati 
(JRhaphia),  with  its  plume-like  leaves,  sometimes  from  forty 
to  fifty  feet  in  length,  seems,  in  consequence  of  its  short 
stem,  to  start  almost  from  the  ground.  Its  vase-like  form 
is  peculiarly  graceful  and  symmetrical.  Then  tliere  is  the 
Bussu  (Manicaria),  with  stiff,  entire  leaves,  some  thirty 
feet  in  length,  more  upright  and  close  in  their  mode  of 
growth,  and  serrated  along  their  edges.  The  stem  of  this 
palra  also  is  comparatively  short.  The  banlfs  in  this  part 
of  the  river  are  very  generally  bordered  by  two  plants 
forming  sometimes  a  sort  of  hedge  along  the  shore  ;  name- 
ly, the  Aninga  (Arum),  with  large,  heart-shaped  leaves  on 
the  summit  of  tall  stems,  and  the  Murici,  a  lower  growth, 
just  on  the  water's  edge.  We  are  passing  o\it  of  the 
so-called  river  Aturia  into  another  channel  of  like  char- 
acter, the  river  Tajapuru.  In  the  course  of  tlie  day  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  little  settlement  bearing  the  same  name, 
where  is  to  be  our  second  station. 
AuguBt  22d.  —  Yesterday  we  passed  the  day  at  the  set- 
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tiemoiit  mentioned  above.  It  consists  only  of  tlie  house  of 
a  Brazilian  raercliaiit,*  who  lives  here  with  Iiis  family,  having 
no  neighbors  except  the  inhahitaiits  of  a  few  Indian  houses 
in  the  forest  immediately  about.  One  wonders  at  fii-st  what 
should  induce  a  man  to  isolate  himself  in  this  solitude. 
But  the  India-rubber  trade  is  very  productive  here.  The 
Indians  tap  the  trees  as  we  tap  oiir  sugar-maples,  and 
give  the  produce  in  exchange  for  various  articles  of  their 
own  domestic  consumption.  Our  day  at  Tajapurui  was  a 
very  successful  one  in  a  seieotifie  point  of  view,  and  the 
collections  were  again  increased  by  a  number  of  new 
species.  Much  as  has  been  said  of  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  fishes  in  the  Amazons,  the  tkuna  seems  far  richer 
than  it  has  been  reported.  For  those  of  my  readers  who 
care  to  follow  the  scientific  progress  of  the  expedition  as 
well  as  the  thread  of  personal  adventure,  I  add  here  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  written  a  day  or  two  later  by  Mr. 
Agassiz  to  Mr,  Plmenta  Bueno,  in  ParS.,  the  generous 
friend  to  whom  he  owes  in  a  great  degree  the  facilities 
he  enjoys  in  this  voyage. 

32  Aout,  ttu  matin:  enira  Tajapnri  et  Gumpa. 

MoN  CHER  Ami:  —  La  journfe  d'hier  a  &t€  des  plus 
ilistructives,  surtout  pour  les  poissons  "  do  Mato."  Nous 
avons  obtenu  quinze  esp6ces  en  tout.  Sur  ce  nombre  il  y 
en  a  dix  nouvelles,  quatre  qui  se  trouvent  aussi  au  Par^  et 
une  A6}k  di5crite  par  moi  dans  le  voyage  de  Spix  et  Mar- 
tins ;  mais  ce  qu'i!  y  a  de  plus  uit^ressant,  c'est  la  preuve 
que  fournissent  ces  esp^ces,  h  les  prendre  dans  leur  totality, 
que  I'eusemble  des  poissons  qui  habitent  lea  eaux  k  Touest 

•  Senhor  Sepeda,  a  most  hospitable  tmti  courteous  gentleman,  to  whom  we 
were  iniiebted  then  aud  afterwards  for  much  -kindness,  aoA  also  for  valuable 
colieetions  put  ap  during  our  jonmej  to  the  Upper  Amazons. 
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du  groups  d'iles  qu'on  appelle  MarajC,  difiere  de  ecus 
des  eaux  du  Rio  do  Pard.  La  liste  des  noms  que  noiia 
avons  demand(5e  aux  Indiens  prouve  encore  que  le  nonibre 
des  espSces  qui  se  trouvent  dans  ces  iocalit^s  est  beaucoup 
plus  considerable  que  celui  des  espSces  que  nous  avons 
pu  nous  procurer ;  ausai  avons  nous  la.iss4  des  bocaux  Jt 
Breves  et  k  Tajapur6  pour  completer  la  collection. 

Voici  quelques  remarques  qui  vous  feront  micux  appr^- 
cier  ces  differences,  si  vous  voulez  les  comparer  avec  le 
catalogue  des  espdces  du  Pard  quo  je  vous  ai  laiss^.  A 
tout  prendre,  il  me  parait  dvidcnt  dfis  h  present  que  notre 
voyage  fera  une  revolution  dans  I'lchtliyologie.  Et  d'abord, 
le  Jacundd  de  Tajapurii  est  diffdrent  des  espSces  du  Parfi. : 
de  mSme  I'Acarfi ;  puis  nous  avons  une  esp&ce  nouvelle  ^g 
Sarapd  et  une  espSce  nouvelle  do  Joju  ;  une  espSce  nouvelle 
de  Babeca,  une  esp^ee  nouvelle  d'Anojit,  un  genre  nouveau 
de  Oandiru,  un  genre  nouveau  de  Bagre,  un  genre  nouveau 
d'Acary  et  une  espSce  nouvelle  d'Acary  du  naeme  genre 
que  celui  du  Parfi ;  plus  une  esp6ce  nouvelle  de  Matupirim. 
Ajoutez  h  ceci  une  esp^ce  d'Aracu  d^ji  d^crite,  mais  qui  ne 
se  trouve  pas  au  Pard  et  vous  aurez  &.  Tajapurii  onze  espSces 
qui  n'existent  pas  au  Pard,  auxquelles  il  faut  ajouter  encore 
quatre  espSces  qui  se  trouvent  fb  Tajapurii  aussi  bien  qu'au 
Pard,  et  une  qui  se  trouve  au  Pard,  i  Breves,  et  k  Tajapurii. 
En  tout  vingt  esp^ces,  dont  quinze  nouvelles,  en  deux  joui^. 
Mallieureusement  les  Indiens  ont  mal  compris  nos  directions, 
et  ne  nous  ont  rapports  qu'un  seul  exemplaire  de  chacune 
de  ces  esp§ces.  II  reste  done  beaucoup  ^  faire  dans  ces 
localitfis,  surtotit  k  en  juger  d'aprSs  le  catalogue  des  noms 
recueillis  par  le  Major  Coutinbo  qui  renferme  vingt-six 
cspSces  "do  Mato"  et  quarante-six  "  do  Rio."  H  nous  en 
manque  done  au  moins  cinquante-deux  de  Tajapurd,  m8me 
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r  que  cette  locality  renferme  aussi  les  cinq  eapgces 
de  Breves.  Vous  voyez  que  nous  laisserons  encore  Snonn^- 
tnent  ^  faire  h,  nos  successeurs. 

Adieu  pour  aujourd'hui,  votre  bien  affection^ 

L.   AgA3S!2.* 

■  AuBuM  S2cl,  mornlpg  i  belwesn  TBJspuril  and  OurupS. 
iirr  BEAH  rnlBHTi ;  —  Yfislenlay  was  a  most  instroctlve  day,  —  above  all,  in 
the  "  foroat  fishes."  We  have  olilained  fifteen  speties  in  all.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber ten  srs  new,  four  are  found  also  in  Fara,  and  one  has  beun  already  described 
by  ine  in  the  voyage  of  Spiic  and  Martius  ;  but  what  is  most  intereadng  is  the 
proof  furnished  by  these  species,  taken  in  their  totaUty,  that  the  fishes  inhabit- 
ing the  waters  west  of  the  group  of  islanils  called  Marajd,  wben  considered  as 
a  whole,  diff'^ir  il-om  those  of  the  PatS  river.  The  list  of  names  which  wo 
have  asked  from  Ihe  Indians  shows,  farther,  that  the  number  of  species  found 
in  these  localities  exceeds  greatly  that  whicb  ivc  have  been  able  to  procure ; 
for  this  reason  we  have  left  cans  at  Braves  and  at  Tajapnril  in  ordor  in  complete 
the  coileetion.  I  add  some  remarks  wbich  will  help  you  to  appreidals  these 
dilftrenees,  if  jon  wish  to  compare  them  with  the  catalt^e  of  the  Para  apociea 
which  I  left  with  you.  Considering  all,  it  aeems  to  me  already  apparent  that 
our  voyage  will  make  a  revolution  in  Ichthyology.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Jacnnd^  of  TajapunI  is  different  from  those  of  Par* ;  so  is  the  AcarS ;  lien 
wo  have  a  new  species  of  Sarapd,  and  also  one  of  Ji^u;  a  nowapeeiea  of  Rabeca, 
a  now  species  of  Anojit,  a  new  genus  of  Candim,  a  now  genns  of  Bagre,  a 
new  genns  of  Acary,  and  a,  new  species  of  Acary  belonging  to  lie  same  gen^ 
as  that  of  Parit ;  also  a  new  spoeiea  of  Matupirim.  Add  to  this  a  species 
of  Aracti,  already  described,  but  which  is  not  found  at  ParS,  and  you  will 
have  at  TaJBpunf  eleven  species  which  do  not  exist  at  Pard,  to  which  must 
be  added  four  species  which  are  found  at  Tajapni^  as  well  as  at  Pari,  and  one 
which  occurs  at  Parti.  Breves,  and  T^japu^^.  In  all  twenty  species,  of  which 
fifteen  are  Be  v  m  two  diys.  Unhappily,  the  Indians  have  misunderstood  onr 
directions  and  I  avo  brought  us  but  one  specimen  of  each  Bpeoiea.  There 
remains  then  much  to  do  in  those  locaJitias,  judging  from  the  catalogue 
of  names  collected  by  M^or  Continho,  which  includes  twenty-ax  speciea  from 
the  foiest  and  forty  six  from  the  river.  We  are  slJU  lacking  nt  least  fiity-two 
spu;ief,  fi^om  rajafuiu  e^en  suppoaiig  that  this  locality  containa  also  the  five 

pe  ics  from  Bri^ve^      Ton  see  that  we  shall  yet  leave  a  large  share  of  the 
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Tlie  Indians  here  are  very  skilful  in  ii&hing,  aud  liihtead 
of  going  to  collect,  Mr.  Agassiz,  immediately  on  arriving 
at  any  station,  sends  off  several  fishermen  of  the  place, 
remaining  himself  on  board  to  superintend  the  drawhig 
and   putting   up  of  the   specimens   as  they  arrive.*      Tie 

*  The  opportnnity  of  watching  these  fishes  in  their  natural  element,  and 
keeping  many  of  them  allye  for  honre  of  days  in  our  glass  tanks,  was  lery 
inslructive,  aiid  suggaatel  eompaiieons  not  dreamed  of  bafbro.  Our  armnge- 
ments  were  very  convenient;  and  as  the  commander  of  the  steamer  allowed  mo 
to  encumber  tliB  deck  with  all  sorts  of  scientific  appsratus,  I  had  a  number  of 
lai^  glass  dishes  and  wooden  tubs  in  which  I  kept  such  speeimena  as  I  wished 
to  investigate  with  special  care  and  to  have  drawn  from  life.  One  of  the  most 
striking  changes  made  hy  J.  Miiller,  in  the  elasBilicalioii  of  the  spiny  fishes, 
was  the  separatjon  into  a  distinct  onier,  under  the  came  of  Pharyngognathi, 
of  all  those  in  which  the  pharyngeal  hones  are  soldered  together.  With  these 
the  illustrious  Gorman  anatomist  has  aasociatcd  a  number  of  soft^^ayed  types, 
formerly  united  with  the  Pickerels  and  Herrings,  and  characterined  by  the  same 
struotura.  It  wovdd  thus  seem  that  there  ia  here  a  definite  anatomical  ohai'acter 
easily  traceable,  by  the  aid  of  which  &  vast  nnmher  of  fishes  might  be  correctly 
classified.  But  the  qnestion  at  once  ai'iscs,  Are  these  fishes  truly  related  to  one 
another,  and  so  combined  in  this  now  order  of  Pharyngognathi  as  to  ineliido  all 
which  properly  belong  with  them,  and  none  others  1  1  think  not.  I  believe  that 
Muller  has  always  placed  too  mach  value  upon  isolated  anatomical  characters; 
and,  whne  he  was  nndonbledly  one  of  the  greatest  anatomists  and  pbysjolo^sts 
of  our  age,  he  lacked  zoological  tact.  This  ia  eapecinUy  evident  with  reference 
to  the  order  of  Pharyngognathi,  for  though  the  Scomheresocea  have  fixed  plia- 
ryngeals  like  Chromides,  Pomncentrides,  Labroidg,  Hoiconotes,  and  Gertides, 
they  have  no  .real  affinities  with  tbsae  families.  Again,  the  eharactsr  assigned 
to  this  order  is  not  constunt  even  in  the  typical  Pharyngognathi.  J  have  found 
Chromides  and  Gerridea  with  movable  pharyngeals  ;  in  the  genua  Cychla  tJiey 
Ei-e  normally  so.  It  ia  fterefore  not  out  of  place  to  state  hero  that  the  Chro- 
mides of  South  America  are  in  reality  ciosely  related  to  a  group  of  fiahea  very 
generally  found  in  the  United  States,  known  as  Pomotis,  Bryttus,  CentraithHS, 
etc.,  and  tssually  referred  to  the  &miiy  of  Perches,  from  which  they  have, 
bowever,  been  separated  by  Dr.  Holbrook  nnder  the  name  of  Holichthyoids. 
They  not  only  resemble  the  Chromides  in  their  form,  but  even  in  their  habita, 
mode  of  reproduc^on,  pecniiw  movements,  and  even  in  their  coloration. 
CnvLev  lias  already  shown  that  Enoploaus   is  not  a  member  of  the  family 
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made  at  Tajapurti  a  eolieetioii  of  the  leaves  and  fi-uit  of 
palms,  of  which  there  were  several  very  beautiful  ones 
near  the  shore.  I  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  deck  watcii 
ing  an  Indian  cutting  a  leaf  from  a  Miritf  palm.  He  was 
sitting  in  tlie  crotch  of  a  single  leaf,  as  safe  and  as  perfectly 
supported  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  branch  of  an  oak-tree, 
and  it  took  many  blows  of  his  heavy  axe  to  separate  the 
leaf  at  his  side  which  he  was  trying  to  bring  down.  The 
heat  during  the  day  was  intense,  bnt  at  about  five  o'clock 

it  became  quite  cool  and  E and  I  strolled  on  shore. 

Walking  here  is  a  peculiar  process,  and  seems  rather 
alarming  till  you  become  accustomed  to  it.  A  great  part 
of  the  land,  even  far  up  into  the  forest,  is  overflowed, 
and  single  logs  are  thrown  across  the  streams  and  pools, 
over  which  the  inhabitants  walk  with  as  much  security 
as  on  a  broad  road,  but  which  seem  anything  but  safe 
to  the  new-comer.  After  we  had  gone  a  little  way  we 
came  to  an  Indian  house  on  the  border  of  the  wood. 
Here  we  were  very  cordially  invited  to  enter,  and  had 
again  cause  to  comment  on  the  tidy  aspect  of  the  porch, 
which  is  their  general  reception-room.  A  description  of 
one  of  these  dwellings  will  do  for  all.  Their  materials  are 
drawn  from  the  forest  about  them.     The  frames  ai-e  made 

of  Chtetodonts,  and  I  may  now  add  that  it  is  a  near  rolalive  of  tho  Cliromiiies, 
aad  should  slunil  by  the  aide  of  Pterophvllam  in  a  nfttural  Bjstem.  Monocir- 
rus  of  HecIiBl,  which  I  consider  as  the  type  of  a  small  family  under  tha  name 
of  FoihiiliB,  is  also  eloaely  allied  fo  these,  though  provided  with  a  harbcl, 
and  Ehonld  bo  placed  with  Polyeentras  side  by  side  with  tire  Clironildea  and 
Heliohthjoida.  The  manner  in  which  Pterophyllnm  moi-es  is  qnite  peculiar. 
The  profile  of  the  head  and  tho  extended  anterior  margin  of  the  high  dorsal 
are  bronght  on  a  level,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  the  long 
yontrala  and  high  anal  hang  down  TerticaUy,  and  the  fish  progresses  slowly  by 
llie  lateral  beating  of  the  tail.  —  L.  A. 
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of  tall,  slender  tree-trunks,  oTOssing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Between  these  are  woven  long  palm-leaves,  mak- 
ing an  admirable  thatch,  or  sometimes  the  walls  are  filled 
in  with  mud.  The  roof  overhangs,  covering  the  wide, 
open  porch,  which  extends  the  length  of  one  side  of  the 
house,  and  is  as  deep  as  a  good-sized  room  ;  it  is  usually  left 
open  on  the  sides  as  well  as  in  front.  Witliin,  the  rest 
of  the  house  is  divided  off  into  one  or  more  chambers, 
according  to  its  size.  I  have  not  penetrated  into  these, 
but  can  bear  testimony  to  the  usual  cleanliness  and  order 
of  the  outer  room^  The  hard  mud-floor  is  neatly  swept, 
there  is  no  litter  about,  and,  except  for  the  mosquitoes, 
I  should  think  it  no  hardship  to  slusg  my  hammock  for 
the  night  under  the  thatched  roof  of  one  of  these  prim- 
itive veraii da-like  apartments.  There  is  one  element 
of  dirt  common  in  the  houses  of  our  own  poor  which  is  ab- 
sent here.  Instead  of  the  mass  of  old  musty  bedding,  a 
nest  for  vermin,  the  Indians  have  their  cool  hammocks, 
slung  from  side  to  side  of  the  room.  One  feature 
in  tiieir  mode  of  building  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
Owing  to  the  submerged  state  of  the  ground  on  wJiich 
they  live,  the  Indians  often  raise  their  houses  on  plies 
sunk  in  the  water.  Here  we  have  the  old  lacustruie 
bull d in j^,  so  much  discussed  of  late  yea.rs,  reproduced 
for  us.  One  even  sees  sometimes  a  little  garden  lifted 
in  this  way  above  the  water. 

But  to  return  to  our  walk.  One  of  the  Indians  invited 
us  to  continue  our  ramble  to  his  house,  which  he  said  was 
not  far  beyond,  in  the  forest.  We  readily  complied,  for 
tlie  path  he  pointed  out  to  us  looked  tempting  in  tlie 
leading    into   the   depth   of    the   wood.      Under 

i  guidance  we  continued  for  some  distance,  every  now 
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and  then  crossing  one  of  the  forest  creeks  on  the  lo^. 
Seeing  that  I  was  rather  timid,  he  cnt  for  me  a  long  pole, 
with  the  aid  of  which  I  felt  quite  brave.  But  at  last  we 
came  to  a  place  where  the  water  was  bo  deep  that  I  could 
not  toiich  bottom  with  my  pole,  and  as  the  round  log  on 
which  I  was  to  cross  was  rather  rocking  and  unsteady, 
I  did  not  dare  to  adrance.  I  told  him,  in  my  imperfect 
Portuguese,  that  I  was  afraid.  "  Nao,  mia  braiica  "  (No, 
my  white)  he  said,  reassuringly ;  "  nao  tem  medo  "  (don't 
be  afraid).  Then,  as  if  a  thought  struck  him,  he  motioned 
me  to  wait,  and,  going  a  few  steps  up  the  creek,  he  unloosed 
his  boat,  brought  it  down  to  the  spot  wliere  we  stood,  and 
put  us  across  to  the  opposite  sliore.  Just  beyond  was  his 
pretty,  picturesque  home,  where  he  showed  me  his  children, 
telling  me  their  ages,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife.  There 
is  a  natural  courtesy  about  these  people  which  is  very  av- 
tractive,  and  which  Major  Goutinho,  who  has  lived  among 
them  a  great  deal,  tells  me  is  a  general  characteiistic  of 
the  Amazonian  Indians.  When  we  took  leave  of  them 
and  returned  to  the  canoe,  I  supposed  our  guide  would 
simply  put  us  across  to  the  other  shore,  a  distance  of  a 
few  feet  only,  as  he  had  done  in  coming.  Instead  of  that 
he  headed  the  canoe  up  the  creek  into  tlie  wood,  I  shall 
never  forget  that  row,  the  more  enchanting  tliat  it  was 
so  unexpected,  through  the  narrow  water-path,  overarched 
by  a  solid  roof  of  verdure,  and  black  with  shadows ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  gloomy,  for  outside,  the  sun  was  setting  in 
crimson  and  gold,  and  its  last  beams  struck  in  under  the 
boughs  and  lit  tlie  interior  of  the  forest  with  a  warm  glow. 
Nor  shall  I  easily  forget  the  face  of  our  Indian  friend,  who 
had  welcomed  us  so  warmly  to  his  home,  and  who  evidently 
enjoyed  our  exclamations  of  delight  and  the  effect  of  the 
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surprise  he  had  ghen  us.  Tlie  creak  led  by  a  detour  back 
into  the  river,  a  few  rods  above  the  landing  where  our 
steamer  lay.  Our  friendly  boatman  loft  us  at  the  stair- 
way with  a  cordial  good-by,  and  many  thanks  from  us  at 
parting. 

We  left  our  landing  early  this  morning,  and  at  about 
half  past  ten  turned  into  the  main  Amazons,  Thus  far 
we  have  been  iu  what  is  called  the  Pari  river,  and  the 
branches  connecting  it  with  the  Amazons  proper.  Tiie  pro- 
portions of  everything  in  nature  amaze  one  here,  however 
much  one  may  have  heard  or  read  about  them.  For  two 
days  and  nights  we  have  been  following  the  isle  of  Marajo, 
which,  though  but  an  island  m  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons, 
is  half  as  large  as  Ireland.  I  add  here  a  second  letter  from 
Mr.  Agassiz  to  Mr.  Piraenta  Bueuo,  giving  a  short  summary 
of  his  scientific  progress. 

Mos  CHER  Ami  :  — Je  suis  extiSnu^  do  fatigue,  mais  Je  no 
veux  pas  aller  me  reposer  avant  de  voiis  avoir  6crit  un 
mot.  Hier  soir  nous  avons  obtenu  vingt-sept  esp§ees  de 
poissons  b,  GunipS,  et  ce  matin,  cinquante-sept  &.  Porto  do 
Moz,  en  tout  quatre-vingt-quatre  espSces  en  moins  de  douze 
heures  et,  sur  ce  nombre,  il  y  en  a  cinquante  et  une  nou- 
velles.  O'est  merveilleux,  Je  ne  puis  plus  mettre  en  ordre 
ce  qu'on  m'apporte  au  fur  et  h  mesure  que  cela  arrive  ;  et 
quant  i  obtenir  des  dessins  colori^s  du  to\it,  il  n'en  eat 
plus  question,  k  moins  qu'i  notre  retour  nous  nc  passions 
une  semaine  entiOre  ici. 

Tout  a  vous, 

1j.  Agashiz,* 
'  Oa  inn  XiNOB,  AoRusi  saa,  isa&. 

Mi-  DEAH  Fhiend  :  ~  I  am  WOTn  ont  with  laligiie,  but  I  wiD  not  go  tn  rest 
before  writing  jou  a  word.     YesKiidaj  eveiiiiig  we  oblidiicd  lweTilj'-si!Vi:n 
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Aa^utt  23i?.  —  Yesterday  morning,  before  reaching  the 
little  town  of  Garupi,  we  passed  a  forest  of  Miriti  palms ; 
it  is  tlie  lirst  time  we  have  seen  a  palm  wood  exclusive  of 
otiier  trees.  la  the  afternoon  we  stopped  at  QurnpS,  and 
went  on  shore ;  but  just  as  we  landed,  a  violent  thunder- 
storm hurst  upon  us  with  sheets  of  rain,  and  we  saw  littlo 
of  the  town  except  the  inside  of  the  house  where  we  took 
shelter.  Mr.  Agassiz  obtained  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
"  forest  fishes,"  containing  a.  number  of  new  species ;  tlie 
Indians  enumerate,  however,  some  seventy  distinct  species 
of  forest  fishes  in  this  vicinity,  so  that,  notwithstanding  his 
success,  he  leaves  much  to  be  done  by  those  who  shall  come 
after  him.  We  left  during  the  night,  and  this  morning  we 
entered  the  river  Xingu,  stopping  at  Porto  do  Moz.  The 
water  is  very  Hue  and  dark  as  compared  with  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  main  river.  Here  Mr.  Agassiz  found  two 
collections,  one  of  forest  fishes,  the  otlier  of  river  fishes, 
awaiting  him,  Mr.  Pimenta  Buono  having  sent  messengers 
by  the  last  steamer  to  a  number  of  ports,  desy-ing  that 
collections  should  be  in  readiness  for  him.  Tlie  harvest 
of  this  morning,  however,  was  such  an  one  as  makes  an  era 
in  the  life  of  a  naturalist  for  it  contained  forty-eight  new 
spec  e  — more  M  Aj^a  7  s  d  tht  it  had  ever  fallen 
to  1  1  t  to  find  tl  e  ourse  of  a  a  gle  day.  Ever  Bince 
we  ent  red  tl  e  An  azo  s  tl  e  for  t  eems  to  me,  though 
noelx  atle  o  bre  tl  an  t  lid  about  Itio.  It 
IS  n  ore  t  t  pa  ent  adnoesnl  ^  ,  one  sees  into  it, 
epeces  f  fi  a  Cunpa  Knd  th  m  aa^h  m,  en  at  Porto  do  Moz, — 
eh      on     pe   ce  n         n  ban  w        !    n     and  af  this  number  fiftj-aae 

are  nc» .     It  is  wonderfuL    I  can  no  longei  pnt  111  order  what  is  brought  to 
me  Bs  iaat  as  it  arrir«s,  and  m  to  oblaiaing  colored  drawings  of  ali,  it  is  no 
longer  poBtiblfl,  anless  we  pass  a  whole  week  here  on  our  return. 
Wholly  J0UV3, 

L.  AaASSiz. 
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and  sees  the  sunshine  glimmering  tlirongli  it  and  lighting 
up  its  deptlis.  The  steamer  has  just  left  behind  the  firet 
open  laud  we  have  passed,  -  -  wide,  extensive  flats,  with 
scarcely  a  tree,  and  covered  with  thick,  coarse  grass. 

Augvst  24iA.  —  Yesterday  afternoon  we  saw,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  the  first  elevations  of  any  conse- 
quence one  meets  on  the  Amazons,  the  singular  flat-topped 
hills  of  Almeirini.  They  are  cut  off  as  squarely  on  the  top 
as  if  leveUed  with  a  plane,  and  divided  from  each  other  hy 
wide  openings,  the  sides  being  shaved  down  witli  the  same 
evenness  as  the  summits.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
geology  of  tlicse  singular  hills,  but  no  one  has  fairly  investi- 
gated it.  Von  Martins  landed,  and  ascertained  their  height 
to  be  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
but  beyond  this,  no  one  seems  to  know  anything  of  their 
real  natiu'e.  They  are  generally  represented  as  spurs  of  the 
higher  table-land  of  Guiana.*  Last  evening  was  the  most 
beautiful  we  have  seen  on  the  Amazons,  We  sat  on  tlie 
front  upjjpr  deck  as  the  crimson  sun  went  down,  his  broad 
red  pathway  across  the  water  followed  presently  by  the 
pale  trembling  line  of  light  from  the  crescent  moon  above. 
After  the  sun  had  vanished,  broad  rays  of  rose-color, 
shooting  almost  to  the  zenith,  still  attested  his  power, 
lending  something  of  their  glow  also  to  a  great  mass  of 
white  clouds  in  the  east,  the  reflection  of  which  turned 
the  yellow  waters  of  the  river  to  silver,  while  between 
glory  and  glory  the  deep  bhie  sky  of  night  gathered  over 
the  hills  of  Almeirim.  This  morning  at  dawn  wo  stopped 
at  the  little  settlement  of  Prainha,  but  did  not  land,  and 
we  are  now  on  our  way  to  Monte  Al^gre,  where  we  shall 
pass  a  day  and  a  half. 
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August  25(A.  —  Monte  Al^gre.  We  arrived  before  this 
town,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Amajzons,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Gurupatuba,  yesterday  at  about  mid- 
day, bnt  the  heat  was  bo  great  that  I  did  not  go  on 
shore  till  towards  evening.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
Bummit  of  a  hill  sloping  rather  steeply  upward  from  the 
shore,  and  it  takes  its  name  from  a  mountain  some  four 
leagues  to  the  northwest  of  it.  But  though  the  ground 
is  more  broken  and  various  than  we  have  seen  it  hitherto, 
the  place  does  not  seem  to  me  to  deserve  its  name  of 
Monte  Al^gre  (the  gay  mountain).  To  me  the  aspect 
of  the  country  here  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  sombre ; 
the  soil  consists  everywhere  of  sand,  the  forest  is  low, 
wliile  here  and  there  intervene  wide,  swampy  fiats,  cov- 
ered with  coarse  grass.  Tlie  sand  rests  above  the  same 
reddish  drift,  filled  with  smooth  rounded  quartz  pebbles, 
that  wo  have  followed  along  our  whole  road.  Here  and 
there  the  pebbles  are  disposed  in  undulating  lines,  as  if  a 
partial  stratification  had  taken  place ;  and  in  some  localities 
we  saw  indications  of  the  drift  having  been  worked  over 
by  water,  though  not  absolutely  stratified.  Both  at  sunset 
and  sunrfee  I  took  a  walk  to  the  village  churchyard,  which 
commands  the  prettiest  view  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is 
enclosed  in  a  picket  fence,  a  large  wooden  cross  stands 
in  the  centre,  and  there  are  a  few  other  small  crosses 
markmg  graves ;  but  the  place  looked  uncared  for,  growu 
over,  wherever  the  sand  was  not  bare,  by  the  same  coarse, 
rank  shrubs  whicii  spring  up  everywhere  in  tliis  ungenial 
soil.*     At  a  little  distance  from  the  churchyard,  the  hill 

•  Afterwards  I  made  a  longer  stay  &t  Monle  AliSgre,  and  learned  to  kaow  its 
p  einresque  nooks  and  dells,  where  a  luxuriant  vogetarion  is  waWted  by  de- 
!  c  0  3  sjr  nga.  I  feel  that  the  above  description  is  superikial;  but  I  let  il 
lecn  n    %  [orfcctlj'  truB  io  my  first  inipi'essions. 
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slopes  abruptly  down,  and  from  its  brow  one  looks  across 
a  wide  plain  covered  with  low  forest,  to  the  mountain  on 
the  other  side,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name.  Look- 
ing southward,  the  foreground  is  filled  witli  lakes  divided 
from  each  other  by  low  alluvial  lands,  forming  tlie  level 
flats  alluded  to  above.  Tliough  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments on  the  Amazons,  tliia  town  is,  by  all  accounts, 
rather  decreasing  than  increasing  in  population.  In  the 
midst  of  its  public  square  stands  what  seems  at  first  to 
bo  the  ruin  of  a  large  stone  church,  but  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  framework  of  a  cathedral  begun  forty  years  ago,  and 
standing  unfinished  to  tliis  day.  Cows  were  pastured  in 
its  grass-grown  aisles,  and  it  seemed  a  rather  sad  memorial, 
bespeaking  a  want  of  prosperity  in  the  place.  We  were 
most  kindly  entertained  in  the  house  of  Senhor  Manuel, 
who,  finding  that  the  mosquitoes  were  likely  to  be  very 
thick  on  board  the  steamer,  invited  us  to  pass  the  night 
under  his  roof.  Th^  morning  we  are  sailing  about  in 
the  neighborhood,  partly  for  the  sake  of  getting  fish,  hut 
passing  also  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  cattle-farm  near  by, 
in  order  to  bring  on  board  a  number  of  cows  and  oxen 
for  the  Manaos  market.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  chief 
occupations  here  is  tlie  raising  of  cattle.  This,  with  the 
sale  of  fish,  eac^o,  and  India-rubber,  constitutes  tlie  com- 
merce of  the  place. 

Aiiffust  25th. — This  morning  found  us  again  on  the 
soutliern  side  of  the  river,  off  Santarem,  at  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  great  branches  of  the  Amazons,  the  Tapajoz.  Here 
we  leave  a  number  of  our  party.  Mr.  Dexter,  Mr.  James, 
and  Mr.  Talisman,  a  young  Brazilian  who  joined  our  party 
at  Pari,  go  on  a  collecting  expedition  \ip  tlie  Tapajoz. 
Mr.  Bourget  and  Mr.  Hunnewell  remain  at  Santarem,  the 
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former  to  make  collections,  the  latter  to  attend  to  tlie 
repairs  of  his  photographing  apparatus,  which  lias  met 
with  some  disastei^.  We  are  all  to  meet  again  at  Manaos 
for  our  farther  voyage  up  to  Tabatinga.*  We  remained 
at  Sintarem  only  lon^  enough  to  see  the  party  fitted  out 
with  a  canoe  and  the  ntcossary  supplies,  and  as  they  put 
oft  fiom  the  steamet  we  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded 
on  OKI  wiy  ie%ei^m^  our  visit  to  Santarem  for  our  return. 
As  we  left  the  port  the  black  waters  of  the  Tapajoz  met 
the  yellow  stream  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  two  ran  together 
for  a  while,  like  the  waters  of  the  Arve  and  Ehoue  in 
Switzei'laud,  meeting  but  not  mingling.  Instead  of  return- 
ing at  once  to  the  main  river,  the  Captain,  who  omits 
notiuiig  which  can  add  to  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  our 
voyage,  put  the  steamer  through  a  narrow  channel,  which, 
on  the  Mississippi,  would  be  called  a  "  bayou,"  but  goes 
hero  by  the  name  of  an  "Igarap^."  Nothing  could  be 
prettier  than  this  "  Igarap^  Assti,"  liardJy  more  tlian  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  steamer,  and  bordered  on  either  side 
by  a  thick  wood,  in  which  are  conspicuous  the  Munguba, 

•  I  soon  became  convinced  after  leaving  Para  that  the  faniiie  of  onr  diffsrcnt 
Btationa  were  not  ropesilions  of  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  at  Bxevea,  Taja- 
pnrn,  GucupiC,  —  in  short,  at  each  etojiping-piace,  as  has  been  seen,  —  we  found 
another  set  of  inliahilants  in  &e  river,  if  not  wholij  different  from  the  last, 
at  lease  presenting  so  many  new  species  that  tlie  combination  was  no  longer 
the  same.  It  became  at  once  very  important  to  ascsi-titin  whether  these  dif- 
ference were  permanent  and  stationary,  or  ivere,  in  part  at  least,  an  effect 
of  migration,  I  therefore  determined  lo  distribute  onr  forces  in  sach  a  way  as 
to  keep  collecting  parties  at  distant  points,  and  to  repeat  collections  from  the 
same  localities  at  diiferent  seasons.  I  pursued  this  method  of  investigation 
during  our  whole  stay  in  the  Amazons,  dividing  the  party  for  the  first  time  at 
Santarsm,  where  Messrs.  Defter,  Jamee,  and  Talisman  separated  from  us  to 
ascend  the  Ta.pajoa,  while  Mr.  Bourgot  remained  at  Santarem,  and  I,  vritli  the 
rest  of  my  companions,  kept  on  to  Obydos  and  Villa  Bella.  — L.  A. 
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■with  its  oval,  red  fruit,  tbo  Imbaubh-tree,  neither  so  lofty 
Bor  so  regular  in  form  as  about  Eio,  and  the  Taxi,  with  its 
masses  of  white  flowers  and  brown  buds.  For  two  days 
past  we  have  lost  the  palms  in  a  great  degree  ;  about  Monte 
Al^gre  they  were  comparatively  few,  and  here  we  see 
scarcely  any. 

The  shore  between  Santarem  and  Obydos,  where  we 
shall  anive  this  evening,  spems  more  populous  tiian  the 
regions  we  have  been  pa'jsing  through.  As  we  coast 
along,  keeping  close  to  the  land,  tlie  scenes  revive  all  our 
eailj  visions  of  an  ancient  jnstoial  life.  Groups  of  Indians 
—  men,  women,  and  chikli  eu  —  greet  us  from  the  shore, 
standing  undei  the  o^  pi  ii  clung  trees,  usually  trained  or 
purposply  chosen  to  form  i  kmd  of  arbor  over  the  landing- 
place,  —  the  invariable  Aivoground  of  the  picture,  with  the 
"  montaria "  moored  in  fi'ont.  One  or  two  hammocks  are 
often  slung  in  the  tribos,  and  between  the  branches  one 
gets  a  glimpse  of  the  thatched  roof  and  walls  of  the  little 
straw  cottage  behind.  Perhaps  if  we  were  to  look  a  little 
closer  at  these  pictures  of  pastoral  lifp  we  bhoiild  find  thej 
have  a  coarse  and  prosaic  side.  But  let  tlipm  stand  ii 
cadia  itself  would  not  bear  a  too  rainutQ  serutmy  nor 
could  it  present  a  fairer  aspect  than  do  these  Indian  homes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amazons.  The  primit\c  forest  about 
the  houses  is  usually  cleared,  and  they  stand  1 1  the  midst 
of  little  plantations  of  the  cacdo-tiee  mingled  with  the 
mandioca  shrub,  from  the  roots  of  which  tlie  Indians 
make  their  flour,  and  occasionally  also  with  ih  India 
rubber-tree,  though,  as  the  latter  giows  plent  fully  m  the 
forest,  it  is  not  often  cultivated.  The  cacao  ind  the  Indn 
rubber  they  send  to  Par^,  in  exchange  for  su(,b  domeatn, 
goods  as  they  require.     We  have  passed  so  close  to  the 
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shore  to-day  that  it  hfc  been  easy  to  make  geological 
observations  from  the  decli.  For  a  considerable  distance 
aboTe  Santarcm  wo  have  followed  drift  cliffs,  resting  upon 
sandstone ;  the  drift  of  the  same  reddish  color,  and  pasty, 
clayey  consistence,  and  the  sandstono  seemingly  the  same 
in  character,  as  that  of  Monte  Ali^gre. 

August  '2,1ik.  —  Villa  Bella,  Last  evening  we  stopped 
to  wood  at  the  town  of  Obydos,  but  without  landing ; 
keephig  straight  on  to  this  port,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tupinambaranas.  Here  we 
were  very  cordially  received  by  Dr.  Marens,  an  old  corre- 
spondent of  Mr.  Agassiz,  who  has  several  times  sent  speci- 
mens fromi  tlie  Amazons  to  the  Cambridge  Museum.  To- 
night we  are  to  start  in  canoes  on  an  excursion  to  some 
of  the  lakes  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  port. 

August  2Sth.  -—  In  the  porch  of  an  Indian  house  on  ttie 
lake  Jos^  Assii.  We  passed  a  pleasant  day  yesterday  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Marcus,  keeping  the  Sabbath  rather  after 
the  Jewish  tlian  the  Christian  rule,  as  a  veritable  day  of 
rest,  loimging  in  hammocks,  and  the  gentlemen  smoking. 
We  returned  to  the  steamer  at  fire  o'clock,  intending  to 
start  at  six,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  night  fishing, 
said  to  be  always  the  most  successful.  But  a  violent  thun- 
der-storm, with  heavy  rain,  lasting  almost  till  midnight, 
delayed  our  departure.  We  loaded  the  boats,  however, 
before  night,  that  we  might  be  ready  to  start  whenever 
the  weather  should  clear.  We  have  two  canoes,  in  one 
of  which  Mr.  Agassiz,  myself,  and  Mr.  Burkhardt  have 
our  quarters,  while  Major  Coutiuho,  Dr.  Marcus,  who 
accompanies  us,  and  Mr,  Thayer  occupy  the  other.  The 
former,  which  is  rather  the  larger  of  tlie  two,  has  a  tiny 
cabin  at  one  end,  some  three  feet  high  and  six  feet  long. 
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roofed  in  with  wood ;  the  other  has  also  one  end  covered 
in,  but  with  thatch  instead  of  wood.  In  the  larger  boa.t 
we  have  our  luggage,  compressed  to  the  utmost,  the  live 
stock,  —  a  small  sheep,  a  turkey,  and  several  fowls,  —  be- 
sides a  number  of  barrels  and  kegs,  containing  alcohol,  for 
specimens.  The  Captain  has  supplied  us  not  only  with  all 
the  necessaries,  but,  so  far  as  is  possible,  with  every  luxtuy, 
for  a  week's  voyage.  All  our  preparations  beuig  made,  and 
no  prospect  of  clear  weather,  at  nine  o'clock  we  betook  our- 
selves to  our  hammocks,  —  or  those  of  us  who  had  stowed 
their  hammocks  out  of  reach,  —  to  chairs  and  benches,  and 
had  a  broken  sleep  till  three  o'clock.  The  stars  were  then 
shining,  and  everything  looked  fair  for  our  voyage.  The 
wind  had  gone  down,  the  river  was  smooth  as  glass  when 
we  paddled  away  from  the  side  of  the  steamer,  and, 
though  we  had  no  moon,  one  or  two  planets  threw  a 
bright  reflection  across  the  water  to  cheer  our  way.  After 
keeping  for  some  time  down  the  river,  we  turned,  just  at 
dawn,  into  a  very  narrow  channel  leading  tlirough  the 
forest.  It  was  hardly  day,  but  perhaps  the  scene  was 
none  the  less  impressive  for  the  dim  half-light  in  which 
we  saw  it.  From  the  verdant  walls,  which  rose  on  either 
side  and  shut  us  in,  lofty  ti-ees,  clothed  from  base  to  sum- 
mit in  vines,  stood  out  here  and  there  like  huge  green 
columns,  in  bold  relief  against  the  morning  sky ;  hidden 
flowers  filled  the  air  with  fragrance,  great  roots  stretched 
out  into  the  water,  and  now  and  then  a  floating  log  narrowed 
the  passage  so  as  just  to  leave  room  for  the  canoe  to  pass. 
After  a  while  a  broader,  fuller  light  shone  under  the  boughs, 
and  we  issued  from  this  narrow  pathway  into  an  extensive 
lake.  Here  it  was  found  that  the  large  net,  which  was  to 
have  made  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  the  canoe,  had  been  left 
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behind,  and,  after  calling  at  two  or  three  Indian  houses 
to  see  if  we  could  supply  the  deficiency,  we  were  obliged 
to  send  back  to  "Villa  Bella  for  it.  In  the  mean  time 
we  moored  our  boats  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hill,  on  which 
stands  an  Indian  house,  where  we  stopped  to  breakfast, 
and  where  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  return  of  our 
messengers.  I  must  say,  that  a  near  view  of  Arcadia  tends 
to  dispel  illusions;  but  it  should  be  added,  that  this  speci- 
men is  by  no  means  a  favorable  one.  The  houses  at  Taja- 
purd  were  far  more  attractive,  and  the  appearance  of  their 
inhabitants  much  neater  and  more  respectable,  than  those 
of  our  friends  here.  Yet  at  this  moment  the  scene  is 
not  altogether  uidnviting.  Some  of  the  party  are  loung- 
ing in  the  hammocks,  which  we  have  slung  under  the 
great  porch,  as  we  are  to  pass  several  hours  here  ;  an 
improvised  rustic  table,  consisting  of  a  board  resting  on 
forked  sticks,  stands  at  one  side  ;  the  boatmen  are  clearing 
away  the  remains  of  our  late  repast ;  the  Indian  women, 
dirty,  half  clad,  with  their  hair  hanging  uncombed  around 
,  their  faces,  are  tending  their  naked  children,  or  kneading 
the  mandioca  in  a  huge  trough.  The  men  of  the  house 
have  just  returned  from  fishing,  the  morning  having  been 
more  successful  in  that  respect  than  was  f;xpected,  and 
are  now  fitting  up  a  rough  forge,  in  which  they  are  re- 
pairing some  of  their  iron  instruments.  In  the  mean 
time  Science  has  its  sacred  corner,  where  Mr.  Agassiz  is 
investigating  new  species,  the  result  of  the  moriiing's  fish- 
ing, while  Mr.  Burkhardt  is  drawing  them. 

August  Wfh. — Finding  yesterday  that  our  shelter  grew 
more  uncomfortable  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  beuig  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  night  fishing,  we  determined  to  cross  the 
lake  to  a  "  Sitio  "  (as  the  inhabitants  call  their  plantations} 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  Here  we  found  one  of  the 
better  specimens  of  Indian  hoii'.es.  On  one  side  of  the 
house  is  tlie  open  porch,  quite  gay  at  this  moment  witli 
our  brightly  colored  hammocks :  adjoiuing  this  is  a  large 
chamber,  opening  into  the  porch  by  a  wide  straw,  or  rather 
palm-leaf  door ;  which  does  not  swing  on  hinges,  however, 
but  is  taken  down  and  put  up  like  a  mat.  On  the  other 
side  of  tlie  room  is  an  unglazed  window,  closed  at  will 
in  the  same  way  by  a  palm-Ieaf  mat.  For  the  present 
this  chamber  is  given  up  to  my  use.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  porch  is  another  veranda-like  room,  also  open  at 
the  sides,  and  apparently  the  working-room  of  the  family ; 
for  here  is  the  great  round  oven,  built  of  mud,  where  the 
fariuha  is  dried,  and  the  baskets  of  mandioca-root  are  stand- 
ing ready  to  be  picked  and  grated,  and  here  also  is  the  rough 
log  table  where  we  take  our  meals.  Everything  has  an  air 
of  decency  and  cleanliness ;  the  mud-floors  are  swept,  the 
ground  about  the  house  is  tidy  and  free  from  rubbish,  the 
little  plantation  around  it  of  caciio  and  mandioca,  with  here 
and  there  a  cofTee-shrub,  is  in  nice  oi'der.  The  house  stands 
on  a  slightly  rising  ground,  sloping  gently  upward  from  the 
lake,  and  just  below,  under  some  trees  on  the  shore,  are 
moored  the  Indian's  "  Montaria  "  and  our  two  canoes.  We 
were  received  with  the  most  cordial  friendliness,  the  Indian 
women  gatliering  about  me  and  examining,  though  not  in  a 
rough  or  rude  way,  my  dress,  the  net  on  my  hair,  touching 
my  rings  and  watch-chain,  and  evidently  discussing  the 
"branca"  between  themselves.  In  the  evening,  after  din- 
ner, I  walked  up  and  down  outside  the  house,  enjoying  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  The  husband  had  just  come 
in  from  the  lake,  and  the  fire  on  the  ground,  over  which  the 
fresh  iish  was  broiling  for  the  supper  of  the  family,  shone 
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on  the  figures  of  the  women  and  children  as  they  moved 
about,  and  shed  its  glow  under  the  thatched  roof  of  the 
working- room,  making  its  interior  warm  and  ruddy  ;  a 
lantern  in  the  corner  of  the  porch  threw  a  dim,  uncertain, 
light  over  hammocks  and  half-recumbent  figures,  and  with- 
out, tlie  moon  shone  over  lake  and  forest.  The  mosquitoes, 
however,  presently  began  to  disturb  the  romance  of  the 
scene,  and,  as  we  were  all  rather  tired  from  our  broken 
rest  the  night  before,  we  retired  early.  My  own  sleep, 
under  an  .  excellent  mosquito-net,  was  very  quiet  and 
refreshing,  but  there  were  some  of  the  party  who  had 
not  provided  themselves  with  this  indispensable  accompa- 
niment of  a  hammock,  and  they  passed  the  night  in 
misery,  affording  a  repast  to  the  voracioiis  hordes  buzzing 
about  tliem.  I  was  awakened  shortly  after  daylight  by 
the  Indian  women,  bringing  me  a  bouquet  of  roses  and 
jessamine  from  the  vines  which  grew  about  the  cottage, 
and  wishing  me  good  morning.  After  such  a  kindly  greet- 
ing, I  could  not  refuse  them  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at  my 
toilet,  of  watching  the  opening  of  my  valise,  and  handling 
every  article  as  it  came  out. 

The  night  fishing  was  unfavorable,  but  this  morning  the 
fishermen  have  brought  in  new  species  enough  to  keep 
Mr.  Agassiz  and  his  artist  busy  for  many  hoxirs,  so  that 
we  are  likely  to  pass  another  night  among  these  hospitable 
people.  I  must  say  that  the  primitive  life  of  the  better 
class  of  Indians  on  the  Amazons  is  much  more  attractive 
than  the  so-called  civilized  life  in  the  white  settlements. 
Anything  more  bald,  dreary,  and  uninviting  than  life  in  the 
Amazonian  towns,  with  an  attempt  at  tho  conventionalisms 
of  civilization,  but  without  one  of  its  graces,  I  can  hardly 
conceive.      This   morning   my   Indian   friends  have  been 
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showing  me  the  various  processes  to  which  thp  "Mindioca 
is  subjected.  Tliis  plant  is  invaluable  to  these  people  It 
gives  them  their  farinha,  —  a  coarse  kmil  of  floui,  their  only 
substitute  for  bread,  —  their  tapioca,  and  also  a  kind  of 
fermented  juice  called  tucupf,  —  a  more  quPBtioiiablij  bless- 
ing, perhaps,  since  it  affords  them  the  means  of  getting 
intoxicated.  Aiter  being  peeled,  the  roots  of  the  maiidioca 
are  scraped  on  a  very  coarse  grater  ;  in  thi^  condition  they 
make  a  moist  kind  of  pa^te,  which  is  then  packed  m  eUbtic 
straw  tubes,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  Jacitarft  Palm  (Des 
monehus).  When  her  tube,  whieh  has  always  a  loop  at 
either  end,  is  full,  the  Indian  woman  haiig:s  it  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree;  she  then  passes  a  pole  tliiough  the  lower 
loop  and  into  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  the  tiee,  and,  &ittin^ 
down  on  the  other  end  of  the  pole,  she  thus  transforms  it 
into  a  primitive  kind  of  lever,  drawing  out  the  tube  to  its 
utmost  length  by  the  pressure  of  her  own  weight.  The 
juice  is  thus  expressed,  flowing  into  a  bowl  placed  under 
the  tube.  This  juice  is  poisonous  at  first,  but  after  being 
fermented  becomes  quite  harmless,  and  is  then  used  for 
the  tueupi.  The  tapioca  is  made  by  mixing  the  grated 
mandioca  with  water.  It  is  then  pressed  on  a  sieve,  and 
the  fluid  which  flows  out  is  left  to  stand.  It  soon  makes 
a  deposit  like  starch,  and  when  hardened  they  make  it 
into  a  kind  of  porridge.  It  is  a  favorite  article  of  food 
with  them. 

August  30(A.  — As  time  goes  on,  we  grow  more  at  home 
with  our  rustic  friends  here,  and  begin  to  understand  their 
relations  to  each  other.  The  name  of  our  host  is  Laudi- 
gfiri  (I  spell  the  name  as  it  sounds),  and  that  of  his  wife 
Esperanga,  He,  like  all  the  Indians  living  upon  the  Ama- 
zons, is  a  fisherman,  and,  witli  the  exception  of  such  little 
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care  as  his  small  plantation  requires,  this  is  his  only  occupa- 
tion. An  Indian  is  never  seen  to  do  any  of  the  work  of  the 
house,  not  even  to  bring  wood  or  water  or  lift  the  heavy 
burdens,  and  as  the  fishing  is  done  chieiiy  at  certain  seasons, 
he  is  a  very  idle  fellow  for  a  great  part  of  the  time.  The 
women  are  said,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  very  industrious ;  and 
certainly  those  whom  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  here 
justify  this  reputation.  Esporan^a  is  always  busy  at  some 
liousehold  work  or  other,  —  grating  mandioca,  drying  farin- 
ha,  packing  tobacco,  cooking  or  sweeping.  Her  children  are 
active  and  obedient,  the  older  ones  making  themselves  use- 
ful in  bringing  water  from  the  lake,  in  washing  the  mandi- 
oca, or  in  taking  care  of  the  younger  ones.  Esperau^a  can 
hardly  be  called  pretty,  but  siie  has  a  pleasant  smile  and  a 
remarkably  sweet  voice,  with  a  kind  of  child-like  intonation, 
which  is  very  winnmg ;  and  when  sometimeB,  after  her  work 
is  over,  she  puts  on  her  white  chemise,  failing  loose  from 
her  brown  shoulders,  her  dark  skirt,  and  a  rose  or  a  sprig 
of  white  jessamine  in  her  jetty  hair,  she  is  by  no  means 
unattractive  in  her  personal  appearance,  though  I  must 
confess  that  the  pipe  which  she  is  apt  to  smoke  in  the 
evening  injures  the  general  effect.  Her  husband  looks 
somewhat  sombre ;  but  his  hearty  laugh  occasionally,  and 
his  enjoyment  of  the  glass  of  cachaja  which  rewards  him 
when  ho  brings  in  a  new  lot  of  specimens,  shows  that  he 
has  his  bright  side.  He  is  greatly  amused  at  the  value 
Mr.  Agassiz  attaches  to  tlie  fishes,  especially  the  little 
ones,  which  appear  to  him  only  fit  to  throw  away.  It 
seems  that  the  other  family  who  have  been  about  here 
since  our  arrival  are  neighbors,  who  have  come  in  to  lieip 
in  the  making  of  mandioca.  They  come  in  the  morning 
with  all  their  children  and  remain  through  the  day.     The 
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names  of  tlie  fatlior  and  mother  ara  Pedro  Manuel  and 
Micheliiia.  He  is  a  tall,  haiidsome  fellow,  whose  chief 
occupation  seems  to  be  that  of  standing  about  in  pictu- 
resqiie  attitudes,  and  watching  his  rather  pretty  wife,  as 
she  bustles  round  in  her  various  work  of  grating  or 
pressing  or  straining  the  mandioca,  generally  with  her 
baby  astride  on  her  hip,  —  the  Indian  woman's  favorite  way 
of  carrying  her  child.  Occasionally,  however,  Pedro  Man- 
uel is  aroused  to  bear  some  part  in  the  collecting ;  and  the 
other  day,  when  he  brought  in  some  specimens  which  seemed 
to  him  quite  valueless,  Mr.  Agassiz  rewarded  him  with  a 
chicken.  His  surprise  and  delight  were  great,  perhaps  a 
little  mingled  with  contempt  for  the  man  who  would  barter 
a  chicken  for  a  few  worthless  fislics,  fit  only  to  throw  into 
the  river. 

Last  evening,  with  some  difficulty,  we  induced  Laudig3,ri 
to  play  for  us  on  a  rough  kind  of  lute  or  guitar,  —  a  favorite 
instrument  with  the  country  people,  and  used  by  them 
as  an  accompaniment  for  dancing.  When  we  had  him 
fairly  en  train  with  the  music,  we  persuaded  Esperan^a 
and  Michelina  to  show  us  some  of  their  dances  ;  not 
without  reluctance,  and  with  an  embarrassment  which 
savored  somewhat  of  the  self-consciousness  of  civilized  life, 
they  stood  up  with  two  of  our  boatmen.  The  dance  is 
very  peculiar  ;  so  languid  that  it  hardly  deserves  the  name. 
There  is  almost  no  movement  of  the  body ;  they  lift  the 
arms,  but  in  an  angular  position  with  no  freedom  of  motion, 
snapping  the  fiiigera  like  castanets  in  time  to  the  mubie, 
and  they  seem  rather  like  statues  gliding  from  place  to 
place  than  like  dancers.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
women,  who  are  still  more  quiet  than  the  men.  One  of 
the  boatmen  was  a  Bolivian,  a  finely  formed,  pictorebquo- 
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looking  man,  who^e  lingular  AiPhh  heightt-iied  the  eSect 
of  his  peculiai  movemPiitb  The  Buhviaii  Iiidiiiis  wear 
a  kiuil  ot  toga  ,  at  le%bt  I  do  not  know  how  othtiwise 
to  designate  their  long  f.ti  light  lobe  of  heavy  twilled 
cotton  cloth  It  consists  uf  two  pieces,  hanging  before 
and  behind,  iastened   on   the  shouHei  ,   It,  a  ni^   onlj    an 


Eep^usfa's  Cottage. 

aperture  for  the  head  to  pass  through.  It  is  belted 
around  the  waist,  leaving  the  sides  open  so  that  the  legs 
and  arms  are  perfectly  free.  The  straight  folds  of  his 
heavy  white  drapery  gave  a  sort  of  statuesque  look  to 
our  Bolivian  as  he  moved  slowly  about  in  the  dance. 
After  it  was  over,  Esperan^a  and  the  othere  urged  me  to 
show  them  the  dance  "  of  my  country,"  as  they  said,  and 
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my  young  friend  E and  I  waltzed  for  them,  to  their 

great  delight.  It  seemed  to  me  like  a  strange  dream. 
The  hrjglit  fire  daooed  with  us,  flickering  in  under  the 
porch,  fitfully  lighting  its  picturesque  interior  and  the 
group  of  wojideriiig  liidians  around  us,  who  encouraged 
us  every  now  and  then  with  a  "  Mflito  bonito,  mis,  branca, 
miiito  bonito"  (Very  pretty,  my  white,  very  pretty).  Our 
ball  kept  up  very  late,  and  after  I  had  gone  to  my  ham- 
mock I  still  heard,  between  waking  and  sleeping,  the  plain- 
tive chords  of  tlie  guitar,  mingling  with  the  melancholy 
note  of  a  kind  of  whippoorwill,  who  sings  in  the  woods  all 
night.  This  moniing  the  forest  is  noisy  with  the  howling 
monkeys.  Tliey  sound  very  near  and  very  numerous  ;  but 
■we  are  told  that  they  are  deep  in  the  forest,  and  would 
disappear  at  the  slightest  approach. 

September  1st.  —  Yesterday  morning  we  bade  our  friendly 
hosts  good-hy,  leaving  their  pretty  picturesque  home  with 
real  regret.  The  night  before  we  left,  they  got  together 
some  of  their  neighbors  in  our  honor,  and  renewed  the 
ball  of  tlie  previous  evening.  Like  things  of  the  same 
kind  in  other  classes,  the  second  occasion,  got  up  with  a 
little  more  preparation  than  the  Jiret,  whicli  was  wholly 
impromptu,  was  neither  so  gay  nor  so  pretty.  Frequent 
potations  of  cacha^a  made  tlie  guests  rather  noisy,  and 
their  dancing,  mider  this  influence,  became  far  more  ani- 
mated, and  by  no  means  so  serious  and  dignified  as  the 
evening  before.  One  thing  which  occurred  early  in  tlie 
entertainment,  however,  was  interesting,  as  showing  some- 
thing of  their  religious  observances.  In  the  morning  Es- 
peran§a's  mother,  a  hideous  old  Indian  woman,  had  coino 
into  my  room  to  make  me  a  visit-  Before  leaving,  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  see  her  kneel  down  by  a  little  trunk 
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iQ  the  corner,  and,  opening  the  lid  slightly,  throw  in  re- 
peated kisses,  touching  her  lips  to  her  fingers  and  making 
gestures  as  if  she  dropped  the  kisses  into  the  trunk,  crossing 
herself  at  intervals  as  she  did  so.  In  the  evening  she  was 
i^;ain  at  the  dance,  and,  with  the  other  two  women,  went 
througl»  witli  a  sort  of  religious  dance,  chanting  the  while, 
and  carrying  in  their  hands  a  carved  arch  of  wood  which 
they  waved  to  and  fro  in  time  to  the  chant.  When  I  asked 
Ebperaii^a  the  meaning  of  this,  she  told  rae  that,  though 
they  went  to  tlie  neigliboring  town  of  Villa  Bella  for  the 
great  fete  of  our  Lady  of  Nazareth,  they  kept  it  also 
at  home  on  their  return,  and  this  was  a  part  of  their 
ceremonies.  Aiid  then  she  aNked  me  to  come  in  with 
her,  and,  leading  the  way  to  my  room,  introduced  me  to 
the  contents  of  the  precious  trunk  ;  there  was  our  Lady  of 
Nazareth,  a  common  coarse  print,  framed  in  wood,  one  or 
two  other  smaller  colored  prints  and  a  few  candles;  over  tiio 
whole  was  thrown  a  blue  gauze.  It  was  the  family  chapel, 
and  she  showed  me  all  the  things,  taking  them  up  one  by 
one  with  a  kind  of  tender,  joyful  reverence,  only  made  the 
more  touching  by  their  want  of  any  material  value. 

We  ai'e  now  at  another  Indian  house  on  the  bank  of  an 
arm  of  the  river  Ramos,  connecting  the  Amazons,  through 
the  Mauhes,  with  the  Madeira.  Our  two  hours'  canoe-jour- 
ney yesterday,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  was  somewhat  hot 
and  wearisome,  though  part  of  it  lay  through  one  of  the 
shady  narrow  channels  I  have  described  before.  The  In- 
dians have  a  pretty  name  for  these  channels  in  the  forest ; 
they  call  thorn  Igarap^s,  that  is,  boat-paths,  and  they  literally 
are  in  many  places  just  wide  enough  for  the  canoe.  At 
about  four  o'clock  we  arrived  at  our  present  lodging,  which 
is  by  no  means  so  pretty  as  the  one  we  have  left,  though  it 
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stands,  like  that,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  just  ahove  the  shore, 
with  the  forest  about  it.  But  it  lacfea  tlie  wide  porch  and 
the  open  working-room  which  made  the  other  house  so 
picturesque.  Mosquitoes  are  plentiful,  and  at  nightfall 
the  house  is  closed  and  a  pan  of  turf  burned  before  the 
door  to  drive  them  away.  Our  host  and  hostess,  by  name 
Josi?  Antonio  Maia  and  Maria  Joanna  Maia,  do  what  they 
can,  however,  to  make  us  comforta,ble,  and  the  children  as 
well  as  the  parents  show  that  natural  courtesy  which  has 
struck  us  so  much  among  these  Indians.  The  children  are 
constantly  bringing  me  flowers  and  such  little  gifts  as  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow,  especially  tlie  painted  cups 
which  the  Lidians  make  from  the  fruit  of  the  Crescentia,  and 
use  as  drinkiiig-cups,  basins,  and  the  like.  One  sees  num- 
bers of  them  in  all  the  Indian  houses  along  the  Amazons. 
My  books  and  writing  seem  to  interest  them  very  much,  and 
while  I  was  reading  at  the  window  of  my  room  this  morning, 
the  father  and  mother  came  up,  and,  after  watching  me  a 
few  minutes  in  silence,  the  father  asked  mo,  if  I  had  any 
leaves  out  of  some  old  book  which  was  useless  to  me,  or 
even  a  part  of  any  old  newspaper,  to  leave  it  with  him  when 
I  went  away.  Once,  he  said,  he  had  known  how  to  read  a 
little,  and  he  seemed  to  think  if  he  liad  something  to  prac- 
tise upon,  he  might  recover  the  lost  art.  His  face  fell  when 
I  told  him  all  my  books  were  English :  it  was  a  bucket 
of  cold  water  to  his  literary  ambition.  Then  he  added, 
that  one  of  his  little  boys  was  very  bright,  and  he  was 
sure  he  could  learn,  if  he  had  the  means  of  sending  him 
to  school.  When  I  told  him  that  I  lived  in  a  country 
where  a  good  education  was  freely  given  to  the  child  of 
every  poor  man,  he  said  if  the  "brauca"  did  not  live  so 
far  away,  he  would  ask  her  to  take  his  daughter  witli  her. 
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and  for  her  services  to  have  her  taught  to  read  and  write. 
The  man  has  a  bright,  intelligent  face,  and  speaks  with 
genuine  feeling  of  his  desire  to  give  an  education  to  his 
children. 

Septemh&r  ^d.  —  Yesterday  we  started  on  our  return, 
and  after  a  warm  and  wearisome  row  of  four  hours  reached 
our  steamer  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  6cien- 
tifie  results  of  this  expedition  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
The  collections,  differing  greatly  from  each  other  in  char- 
acter, are  very  large  from  both  our  stations,  and  Mr, 
Eurkhardt  has  been  indefatigable  in  making  colored  draw- 
ings of  the  specimens  while  their  tints  were  yet  fresh. 
This  is  no  easy  task,  for  the  mosquitoes  buzz  about  him 
and  sometimes  make  work  ahnost  intolerable.  This  morn- 
ing Maia  brought  in  a  superb  Pirarara  (fish  parrot).  Tliis 
fish  is  already  well  known  to  science  ;  it  is  a  heavy,  broad- 
headed  hornpout,  with  a  bony  shield  over  the  whole  head ; 
its  general  color  is  jet  black,  hut  it  has  bright  yellow  aides, 
deepening  into  orange  here  and  there.  Its  systematic  name 
IS  Phiactsopfhal  is  1  (,olor  The  }ellow  fat  of  this  fish  has 
a  cunoif  p  opoity  the  Inlians  tell  us  that  when  parrots 
are  fed  upon  it  they  become  ti  i^ed  with  yellow,  and  they 
often  use  it  to  rendei  then     pipagaios"  more  variegated.* 

*  I  was  w]  jol  nifirested  in  see  g  1  v  ng  GjiMlotim,  I  do  not  hare 
all  de  to  the  elecCnc  Gymnocits  aires  1  so  f  Uly  described  bj  Hnmboldc  that 
notJ  ng  en  a  B  to  be  a  I  abou  it  but  to  be  smaller  lepreaentatiTes  of  that 
cnno  9  fam  Iv  known  aa  Carapus,  Stemopvgna,  St«raHrciraB  and  Khamphicb- 
thjB.  The  Carapns,  called  Sarapos  Itonighont  Braitil,  are  very  niiinerous, 
and  ttie  most  lively  of  tbe  whole  group.  Their  morons  nra  winding  and 
rapid  liico  ihoso  of  tbo  Eel,  but  yot  diiferent,  inaemneh  aa  they  do  rot  glide 
quietly  forward,  but,  like  Cobilis  and  Petromjzon,  turn  frequent  soraeraeta  nnd 
change  their  direction  eonslantlir.  This  is  also  the  c^e  with  the  Stornopygus 
and  Slemarchns,  and  even  the  larger  and  more  dender  Rhamphidi  thye  hare  a 
kind  of  rolling  motion.    Though  I  had  expected  to  find  toany  Cyprinodonta, 
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Diiring  our  absence  the  commander  of  o 
Captain  Anacleto,  and  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  the  town, 
among  others  Senhor  Augustinho,  and  also  Father Torquato, 
■whose  name  occurs  often  in  Eates's  work  on  the  Amazons, 
have  heen  making  a  collection  of  river  fishes,  in  which  Mr. 
Agassiz  finds  some  fifty  new  species.  Thus  the  harvest  of 
the  week  has  heen  i  rii,h  one  To  diy  we  are  on  oui  na} 
to  Manioo,  wheie  we  expect  to  aiiive  m  the  uoiirso  of  to 
mori  ow 

yet  Hieir  great  yirirtj  aatom=hcd  me  and  3[  II  morp  war.  I  struck  by  then 
cesemi)lBn''e  to  Milnnuii  Umbn  it  d  the  Erjthi  iioiIb  lie  pi-eseiici.  of 
Belone  and  illied  ftrms  alio  snrpriwd  me  Oui  Btity  on  the  hoios  of  Tosii 
Asei!  and  htgo  Maximo  was  pnrticnlarly  instructive  on  account  of  the  nu 
melons  ope  imens  of  each  spec  es  da  ly  brought  in  bv  Laudigan  and  Maia 
It  Bffoidel  mo  a  wtlcoma  oppOitnnitT  for  '.ttsdym^  the  differcncca  e\hilited 
by  these  tshcE  at  different  pur oda  ot  lift  No  type  pmees,  in  that  ref.pc<t 
through  ^I'eater  changes  than  the  Thromidea  and  among  them  tho  gcnnfl 
Cyehla  s  peihaps  the  moat  yanable  I  am  sure  that  no  ichthyologist  could 
at  firat  sight  beheve  that  thtii  ytung  are  really  the  early  stage  of  die  forms 
known  in  onrichthyologiLa]  works  as  C*chlft  monocolHB  Cvchla  ttmensi'  and 
Cyi,h3ft  sixatihs  The  malei  and  femaloo  also  vary  greatly  during  the  spfuvning 
season,  and  the  liurap  on  the  top  of  the  liead  ilescriheii  as  a  specihc  character 
in  Cyehla  nigro-maculata  is  a  protuberance  only  found  in  the  inalB,  swelling 
daring  the  period  of  spawning  and  soon  disappearing.  Once  familiar  with  tlie 
young  brood  of  some  species  of  Chromides,  it  became  easy  for  me  to  distingnish 
a  great  variety  of  small  types,  no  doubt  hitherto  overlooked  by  naturalists  trav- 
elling in  this  region,  simply  nnder  the  impression  that  they  mnat  be  the  young 
of  larger  species.  A  similar  investigation  of  the  young  of  Serrasulnin, 
Myletfis,  Tctrngonoplerus,  Cynodon,  Anodus,  &o.  led  me  to  the  discovery 
of  an  eqnally  large  number  of  diminutive  types  of  Cbaracines,  many  of  which, 
when  full  grown,  do  not  exceed  one  inch  in  length  ;  among  them  are  some  of 
the  most  beantifnt  fishes  I  have  ever  Been,  so  far  as  the  brilliancy  and  v^iety 
of  their  colors  are  concerfied.  Thas  everything  contributed  to  swell  the  collec- 
tions, —  the  localities  selected  as  well  ns  tho  mode  of  investigBting.  I  should 
add  here,  that,  eeveral  yoara  before  my  own  journey  on  the  Amazons,  I  had 
been  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  iFleichcr  ibr  a  valnahle  collection  of  fishCB  from 
this  and  other  Amasonian  localidra.  Tho  familiarity  tlius  obtained  with  thorn 
WDB  very  useial  to  me  in  pursuing  my  studies  on  the  spot.  —  L.  A- 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

LIFE  AT  MANAOS.  —  VOYAGE  FliOM  MANAOS  TO  TABATINGA. 

AliRlVAI,  AT  MaH-AOS.  —  MeETIKO  OF  TFB  SoLlKOKKB  WfTS  THE  RiO  NbOBO.  — 
DOKESTJCATKO  AT  ManAOS.  —  RrTHKH  OF  PaBTY  FEOM  THE  TaI-AJOZ. — 
GiaiER03iTT      OF     GoVEKKKEHT.  —  WaI-KS WateE- CAIiniEBS.  —  IkDIAS 

ScHODi Lkavr  Ma»aob.  —  Life  om  boahd  the  STEAHEn.  — Bakheiia 

CAS  CUUAJAB. — COABl. —  WoODlNB, — APPBAKANCB  OF  BASKS.  —  GeOLOG!- 
OAT.  GOKSIITDTION.  —  FOHEBT.—  SUHAUMEIBA-TeeB.—  Ak«OW-GkASS.  —  REi> 

Dbibt  Clifbs.  —  SABD-BEAOHEa.  —  Inuian  Hdts.  —  Turtle-Htibtisg.  — 
DnTDio  FiBH.  —  TEFFii.  —  Doubts  aboct  the  Joiihhky.  —  Ukexpected  Ai> 
TisER.  —  Fonts  B6a.  —  Gkoloqicai.  Cmabactek  ob'  Easks.  —  Lakes,  ~ 
Flocib:8  o»  Wamib  Bibm.  —  ToaAHTiMa.  —  PicTUHKsanE  GnoupniG  of  In- 
dians.—San  Paolo. —  Land-Slides.—  Chaeactbkof  ScESEKr.  — Soastit 

POHJLATIOB.  —  AjTOHAL  LlPB.  —  TaBATIBGA.  —  ASPECT  OF  TBK  SkTTLS- 
MEKT.  —  MOSQCITOES.— Leave  ONE  OF  THE  PAKTT  TOM*JCECOLI.KCTIOHS.— 
OIJ  (jcB  Way  howb  rHE  Riveh.  —  1'ahti  to  the  Rivkbe  IpA  and  Hiutaby. 

September  6th.  —  Manaos.  Yesterday  morning  we  entered 
the  Rio  Negro  and  saw  the  meeting  of  ite  calm,  black  waters 
with  tlie  rushing  yellow  current  of  the  Amazons,  or  the 
Solimoens,  as  the  Upper  Amazon  is  called.  They  are  well 
named  by  the  Indians  the  "  living  and  the  dead  river,"  for 
the  Solimoens  poni«  itself  down  upon  the  dark  stream  of 
the  Rio  Negro  with  such  a  vital,  resistless  fprce,  that  the 
latter  does  indeed  seem  like  a  lifeless  thing  by  its  side. 
It  is  true,  that  at  this  season,  when  the  water  in  both 
the  rivers  is  beginning  to  subside,  the  Rio  Negro  seems 
to  offer  some  slight  resistance  to  the  stronger  river  ;  it 
struggles  for  a  moment  with  the  impetuous  fiood  which 
overmasters  if,  and,  though  crowded  up  against  the  shore, 
continues  its  course,  for  a  little  distance  side  by  side  with 
the  Solimoens.  But  at  the  season  when  the  waters  are 
highest,  the  latter  closes  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  so 
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completely  that  not  a  drop  of  its  inky  stream  is  seen  to 
mingle  with  the  yellow,  ivatei^  outside.  It  is  supposed 
that  at  this  season  the  Rio  NegTO  sinks  at  once  under 
the  Solimoeas  ;  at  all  events,  the  latter  flows  across  its 
mouth,  seeming  to  bar  it  completely.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  from  tSie  cbajige  of  name,  that  the  Solimoens 
is  anything  more  than  the  continuation  of  the  Am^ons ; 
just  as  the  so-called  riyer  MaraHon  is  its  continuation 
above  Nauta,  after  crossing  the  Brazilian  frontier.  It  is 
always  the  same  gigantic  stream,  traversing  the  cotitinent 
for  its  whole  breadth  ;  but  it  has  received  in  its  lower, 
middle,  and  upper  course  the  three  local  names  of  the 
Amazons,  the  Solimoens,  and  the  Mai'anon.  At  the  point 
where  the  Brazilians  give  it  the  name  of  Solimoens  it 
takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  soiith,  just  where  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro enters  it  from  the  north,  so  that  the  two  form  a  sharp 
angle. 

We  landed  at  Manaos  and  went  at  once  to  the  house 
which  Major  Coutinho,  with  his  usual  foresight,  has  pro- 
vided for  us.  As  the  day  of  our  arrival  was  uncertain, 
the  arrangements  were  not  completed,  and  the  house  was 
entirely  empty  when  we  entered  it.  In  about  ten  minutes, 
however,  chairs  and  tables  —  brought,  I  believe,  from  the 
house  of  a  friend  —  made  their  appearance,  the  rooms  were 
promptly  furnished,  and  presently  assumed  a  very  cosey  and 
comfortable  look,  notwithstanding  their  brick  floors  and  bare 
walls.  We  have  some  pleasant  neighbors  in  a  family  living 
almost  next  door  to  us,  old  and  intimate  friends  of  Major 
Ooutinho,  who  receive  us  for  his  sake  £^  if  we  also  had 
a  claim  on  tlieir  affection.  Here  we  rest  from  our  wander- 
ings, for  a  week  at  least,  until  the  steamer  sails  for  Taba- 
tinga. 
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September  ^ih,  —  We  have  passed  such  quiet  days  here,  so 
far  as  any  vai'iety  of  incident  is  concerned,  that  there  is  little 
to  record.  Worlc  has  gone  on  as  usual ;  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  fishes,  made  since  we  left  Pard,  has  been  so  re- 
packed as  to  leave  it  in  readiness  to  be  shipped  for  that  port. 
Our  companions  have  rejoined  iis  on  their  return  from  the 
Tapajoz,  bringing  with  them  considerable  collections  from 
that  river  also.  They  seem  to  ha^e  enjoyed  their  excursion 
greatly,  and  describe  the  river  as  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
Amazons  itself  in  breadth  and  grandeur,  baring  wide  sand- 
beaches  where  the  waves  roll  in,  when  the  wind  is  high, 
almost  as  upon  a  sea-shore.  Mr.  Agassiz  has  done  nothing 
in  the  way  of  collecting  here,  with  the  esception  of  securing 
such  fislies  as  are  to  be  had  in  the  immediate  neighborhood ; 
he  reserves  his  voyage  on  the  Bio  Negro  for  our  return. 
And,  by  the  way,  we  are  met  here  by  another  practical 
evidence  of  tlie  good-will  of  the  Brazilian  government. 
On  leaving  Eio,  the  Emperor  had  offered  Mr.  Agassiz  the 
use  of  a  small  government  steamer  to  make  explorations 
on  the  Negro  and  Madeira  rivers.  On  our  arrival  at  ParS, 
he  was  told  that  the  steamer  had  been  found  to  be  so  much 
out  of  repair  that  she  was  considered  unsafe.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  supposed  that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  small  boats  generally  used.  But  to-day  an 
official  communication  informs  him  that,  as  the  Piraja  is 
found  not  to  be  serviceable,  another  steamer  will  be  fur- 
nished, which  will  meet  ns  at  Manaos  on  our  return  from 
the  Upper  Amazons.  The  following  letter,  acknowledging 
this  favor,  to  the  President  of  Pari,  through  whom  it  was 
received,  conttuns  some  account  of  the  scientific  resulte  thus 
far,  and  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
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Makaob,  3  Septembra,  1888.. 
A  Son  Excellence  M.  Coulo  de  MagaViaes,  President  du  Para. 

MOK  CHEH  Monsieur  ;  — Je  vous  remercio  iiifinimeiit  de 
I'aimable  lettre  que  vous  avez  eu  la  boiitj^  de  mMcrire  la 
semaiiie  derniSre  et  je  m'empresse  de  vous  faire  part  des 
succSs  extraor  din  aires  qui  continuent  k  eoiironner  nos  ef- 
forts. H  est  certain  d6s-^pr^sent  que  le  nombre  des  poissons 
qui  peuplent  I'Amazone  excSde  de  beaucoup  tout  ce  que 
I'oii  avait  imaging  jusqu'ici  et  que  ieur  distribution  est 
tr^s  limit^e  eii  totality,  bien  qu'il  y  aic  un  petit  nombre 
d'esp^ces  qui  nous  suivent  depuis  Pari  et  d'autres  pour 
une  ^tendue  plus  ou  moins  considerable.  Vous  vous  rap- 
pelez  peut^tre  qu'en  faisant  allusion  k  mes  espdrances  je 
Tous  dis  un  jour  que  je  croyais  h  la  possibility  de  trouver 
deux  cent  ciiiquante  h,  trois  cents  esp*5ces  de  poissons  dans 
tout  le  bassin  de  I'Amazone ;  et  bien  aujourd'liui,  meme 
avant  d' avoir  franelii  le  tiers  du  cours  principal  du 
fleuve  et  remont^  par  ci  par  \h  seulement  quelques  lieues 
au  dcl&.  de  ses  bords  j'eii  ai  di^jii  obtenu  plus  de  trois 
cente.  C'est  inoui;  surtout  si  Ton  considSre  que  le 
nombre  total  connu  des  iiaturalistes  ne  va  pas  au  tiers 
de  ce  que  j'ai  dSj.\  recueilli.  Ce  resultat  laisse  ^  peine 
entrevoir  ce  qn'on  d^couvrira  un  Jour  lorsqu'on  explorera 
avee  le  m^me  soin  tous  les  affluents  du  grand  fleuve. 
Ce  serait  une  entreprise  digne  de  vous  de  faire  explorer 
I'Araguay  dans  tout  son  cours  pour  nous  apprendre  com- 
bieu  d'assemblages  differents  d'esp^ces  distinctes  se  ren- 
eontrent  successive ment  depuis  ses  sources  jusqii'a  sa 
jonction  avec  le  Tocantins  et  plus  bas  j\isq\i'lt  I'Amazone 
Vous  avez  d^jS.  une  sorte  de  propri^t^  scientifiq\ie  sur  ce 
fleuve  4  laquelle  vous  ajouterlea  de  nouveaux  droits  en 
fournissant  ^  la  science  ces  renseignements. 
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Permettez  moi  de  vous  exprimer  touts  ma  gratitude  pour 
I'int^r^t  que  vous  preuez  it  mon  jeune  eompagiion  de  voyage, 
M.  Ward  le  nitrite  (5galemeiit  pai"  sa  grande  jeuDCSse,  son 
coiirage  et  son  d^voueraeiit  i  la  science.  M.  Epamlnondas 
vieiit  de  me  faire  part  de  voa  g^n^rensas  intentions  ^  men 
i5gard  et  de  me  dire  que  vous  vous  proposez  d'exp^diof  ua 
vapeur  &,  Manaos  pour  prendre  la  place  du  Piraja  et  faciliter 
notre  exploration  du  Rio  Negro  et  du  Rio  Madeira.  Jo  ne 
sais  trop  coraraerit  vous  remereier  pour  une  pareille  faveur ; 
tout  ce  que  jo  puis  vous  dire  d6s-i-pr(?sent  c'est  que  cette 
faveur  me  permettra  de  faire  uue  esplorafcion  de  oes  fieuves 
qui  me  serait  impossible  sans  cela.  Et  si  le  r^sultat  de  ces 
recherclies  est  aussi  favorable  que  je  I'atteiids,  I'honneur 
en  reviendra  ava.nt  tout  h  la  liberality  du  gouvernement 
Bri^silien.  Entraini^  par  ies  resultats  que  j'ai  obtenus 
jusqu'ici,  je  pause  que  si  Ies  circonstances  nous  sont  favo- 
rables  en  arrivant  JL  Tabatinga,  nous  ferons  uue  pouss^e 
jusque  dans  la  partie  iuf^rieure  du  Pi5rou*  tandis  que  mes 
compagnons  esplorerontlesfleuvesinterm^diaircsentre  cette 
villo  et  Teff^ ;  en  sorte  que  nous  ne  serous  probablement 
pas  de  retoiir  it  Manaos  avant  la  fin  du  mois  d'Octobre. 

Agr^ez,  raon  clier  Monsieur,  I'assurauce  de  ma  haute  con- 
sideration et  de  mon  parfait  d^vouenient. 

L.  AGAsaiz.f 

*  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  want  of  time  and  the  engrossing  chsracter  of 
his  work  in  the  Amasona,  eompelied  Mr.  Ag^siz  to  renounce  lie  joui'ney  into 
Pern,  as  also  the  aaeeut  of  the  river  Madeira, 

t  Ta  His  Excdtency  M.  Coaio  de  Magdhaes,  President  of  Pard. 

My  deab  Sik:  —  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  tWe  kind  letter  you  were  so  good 
as  to  ivi'ite  me  lost  week,  and  I  hasten  to  inform  job  of  the  extraordinary 
BueceEB  which  continues  to  crown  oar  efforts.  It  is  certain  from  this  time  forth, 
Aat  the  number  of  fishes  inhabiting  the  Amaaons  grently  exceeds  all  that  has 
hitherto  Ijosn  itnapned,  and  that  [heir  dislrihution  is  very  limited  on  the  whole. 
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There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  town  of  Manaos.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  collection  of  houses,  half  of  which  seem 
going  to  decay,  and  indeed  one  can  hardly  help  smiling 
at  the  tumble-down  edifices,  dignified  by  the  name  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  treasury,  the  legislative  hall,  the  post- 

thongh  a  amall  number  of  species  hare  foilowed  us  ain^a  we  left  PavS  and  otliors 
have  a  range  more  or  less  extensive.  You  remembe):,  porfiape,  that,  when  al- 
luding to  my  liopcs.I  told  you  one  day  that  I  belieyod  in  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  epeciea  of  fish  in  the  whole  biisin 
of  the  Amazons  ;  even  now,  having  jiassed  over  less  tlian  one  thii'd  of  lie  main 
atream,  and  only  divei-ged  here  and  there  to  some  points  beyond  its  shores,  I 
have  alcaady  obtained  more  thaa  three  hundred.  It  is  ineredible,  abO'O  all,  if 
one  considers  that  tlie  total  namber  known  to  naturalists  does  not  i-eaoh  one 
third  of  what  I  have  already  collected.  This  result  scarcely  allows  one  to  fore- 
see the  discoveries  to  be  made  whenpver  the  affluents  of  Uie  great  river  are 
explored  wijJi  the  same  care.  An  exploration  of  ihe  Araguay  for  its  whole 
conree,  in  order  to  t«ach  ns  how  many  diffijrent  combinations  of  distinct  spedes 
occur  in  suceeaaion,  from  ita  aonrees  to  ie*  junction  with  the  Tocontius  and 
lower  down  till  it  meets  the  Amiwona,  woiUd  be  an  enturprisu  worthy  of  you. 
You  have  already  n  sort  of  eeisntific  property  in  tbia  river,  to  which  jou  woald 
add  new  rights  in  furnishing  sdence  with  tbia  infbrma^on. 

Permit  mo  to  expreaa  to  yon  all  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  interest  yon  take 
in  my  young  travelling  companion  Mr  Ward  is  wort^iy  of  it,  alike  irom  his 
youth  hia  courngo  and  his  dtvolion  to  acient*  Mr  Epaniinondas  hia  juit 
communii.ite  i  to  me  yonr  gontrous  mientions  towards  my=tlf  and  j  jur 
jurposB  of  sending  a  8l«araer  to  Manaoa  to  take  the  place  ot  the  Piriga 
and  fa»,dita(ie  our  e-vploration  of  the  Rio  Kegro  and  the  Rio  Madeira  I  do 
not  know  how  to  tbaak  yon  inongh  all  that  I  can  sav  is,  that  this  iavor 
will  allow  me  to  msko  an  exploration  of  these  rivers  which  wonid  he  other- 
wise impossible.  If  the  result  of  these  rescnrohes  be  as  favorable  as  my  hopes, 
the  honor  will  be  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  tbo  liberality  of  the  Braailian 
government.  Encouraged  by  the  results  thus  far  obtained,  I  think  ihnt,  if  the 
circuitistanees  are  favorable,  on  arriving  at  Tahatinga,  we  shall  make  a  push 
into  the  lower  part  of  Pern,  wbilo  my  companions  will  explore  the  rivers  inter- 
jnediale  between  this  town  and  ToflS;  so  that  we  shall  prohably-not  retam  to 
Manaos  beibre  the  end  of  October. 

Accept,  my  dear  Sir,  the  assaranco  of  my  high  regai-d,  &c.,  Sic. 

L.  AoAssi::. 
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office,  the  custom-house,  the  President's  mansion,  &c.  The 
position  of  the  city,  however,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Solimoens,  is  commandiitg; 
and,  insignificant  as  it  looks  at  present,  Manaos  will  no 
doubt  be  a  great  centre  of  commerce  and  navigation  at 
some  future  time.* 

But  when  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  land  covered 
by  almost  impenetrable  forest  and  the  great  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  settler  here,  arising  from  the  cli- 
mate, the  insects,  the  obstacles  to  commuiiication,  the  day 
seems  yet  far  distant  when  a  numerous  population  will 
cover  the  hanks  of  the  Amazons,  when  steamers  will  ply 
between  its  ports  as  between  those  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
when  all  nations  will  share  in  the  rich  products  of  its 
valley. f  One  of  my  greatest  pleasures  in  Manaos  has  been 
to  walk  toward  the  ncighboun^  forest  at  nightfall,  and  see 
the  water-can  lorti,  Indian  md  negro,  coniiiig  down  from  the 
narrow  pathways  with  tJieir  gieat  red  earthen  jars  on  their 

*  Some  Englu.il  liaveHers  haie  crilieieHd  tlio  position  of  the  town,  and  re- 
gretted that  it  IS  not  placed  lowei  down  nt  tha  iraniBdiale  jnnclion  of  the  Eio 
Negro  with  the  Sohmoena  But  !!fl  aitual  silBatJOQ  ii  much  belier,  on  acconnt 
of  tbe  more  gniot  port,  removed  as  it  is  from  the  vioient  eurrcnls  caused  hy 
the  meeting  of  the  two  rivers.  — L.  A. 

■f  When  this  was  written  there  was  hardly  any  prospeet  of  the  early  opening 
of  the  Amaaons  to  the  fVco  commerce  of  tlie  world.  Tha  circumstance  that 
fiince  the  7th  of  September  last  this  great  fresh-water  ocean  has  hciitt  made 
free  to  the  mercaatila  shipping  of  all  nationa  will,  no  doubt,  immensely  sccoler- 
&te  aia  davolopment  of  civilization  in  these  desert  repons.  No  act  conld  have 
exhihited  more  aneqnivoetdly  the  liberal  policy  which  actuates  the  Braailian 
government  than  this.  To  complete  the  great  work,  two  things  ace  siill  want- 
ing, —  a  direct  higli  road  hetween  the  upper  tribulaneB  of  the  Hfo  Madeira 
and  Rio  Paraguay,  and  the  aholition  of  the  subsidies  granted  to  privileged  com- 
panies, that  the  colossal  traffic  of  which  the  whole  basin  is  susceptible  may 
truly  be  thrown  open  !o  a  fiur  competition.  —  L.  A. 
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heads.  They  make  quito  a  procession  at  morning  and 
evening;  for  the  river  water  is  not  considered  good,  and 
the  town  is  chiefly  supplied  from  pools  and  little  stream- 
lets in  the  woods.  Many  of  these  pools,  very  prettily 
situated  and  embowered  in  trees,  are  used  as  bathing- 
places  ;  one,  which  is  quite  large  and  deep,  is  a  special 
favorite  ;  it  has  been  thatched  over  with  pahn,  and  has 
also  a  little  thatched  shed  adjouiing,  to  sei-ve  as  a  dressing- 
room. 

Yesterday  we  passed  an  interesting  morning  at  a  school 
for  Indian  children  a  little  way  out  of  the  city.  We  wore 
astonished  at  the  aptness  they  showed  for  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion so  uncongenial  to  our  North  American  Indians :  it  re- 
minded one  that  they  are  the  successors,  on  the  same  soil, 
of  the  races  who  founded  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  so  much  beyond  any  social  organization  known 
to  have  existed  among  the  more  northern  tribes.  In  one 
room  they  were  turning  out  very  nice  pieces  of  furniture, — 
chairs,  tables,  book-stands,  &c.,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
articles,  such  as  rulers  and  papor-kaiives.  In  another  room 
they  were  working  in  iron,  in  another  making  fine  fancy 
articles  of  straw.  Besides  Uiese  trades,  they  are  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  to  play  on  various  musical 
instruments.  For  music  they  ai'e  said  to  have,  like  tlie 
negroj  a  natural  aptitude.  In  the  main  building  were 
the  school-rooms,  dormitories,  store-rooms,  kitchen,  &c. 
We  were  there  just  at  the  breakfast  hour,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  sit  down  to  a  hearty  meal, 
consisting  of  a  large  portion  of  bread  and  butter  and  a 
generous  bowl  of  coffee,  I  could  not  help  contrasting  tlie 
expression  of  these  boys,  when  they  were  all  collected, 
with  that  of  a  number  of  negro   children  assembled  to- 
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gether ;  the  latter  always  so  jolly  and  careless,  the  former 
shy,  aeiious,  almost  sombre.  They  looked,  however,  very 
intelligent,  aiid  we  were  told  that  those  of  pure  Indian 
descent  were  more  so  than  the  half-breeds.  The  school 
is  supported  by  the  province,  but  the  fund  is  small,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  is  very  limited.  Our  pleasure  in 
this  school  was  somewhat  marred  by  hearing  that,  though 
it  purports  to  be  an  orphan  asylum,  children  who  have 
parents  loath  to  part  with  them  are  sometimes  taken  by 
force  from  the  wild  Indian  tribes  to  be  educated  here. 
The  appearance  of  a  dark  cell,  barred  up  like  the  cell 
of  a  wiid  animal,  which  was  used  as  a  prison  for  refrac- 
tory scholars,  rather  confirmed  this  impression.  Whenever 
I  have  made  inquiries  about  these  reports,  I  have  been 
answered,  that,  if  such  cases  occur,  it  is  only  where  chil- 
dren are  taken  from  aa  utterly  savage  and  degraded  con- 
dition, and  that  it  is  better  tliey  should  be  civilized  by 
main  force  than  not  ciiilized  at  all.  It  may  he  doubted, 
however,  whether  any  providence  but  the  providence  of 
God  is  so  wise  and  so  loving  that  it  may  safely  exercise  a 
compulsory  charity.  Speaking  of  the  education  of  the 
Indians  reminds  me  that  we  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  a  French  padre  here  who  has  furnished  Mr.  Agassiz 
with  a  package  of  simple  elementary  Portuguese  books, 
wliieh  he  has  already  sent  to  our  literary  Indian  friend, 
JoE^  Maia.  This  kind  priest  offers  also  to  take  the  boy, 
for  whom  Maia  was  so  anxious  to  secure  an  education, 
into  the  seminary  of  which  he  is  director,  and  where  he 
receives  charity  scholars. 

S^tember  12th.  —  On  Sunday  we  left  Manaos  in  the  steam- 
er  for  Tahatinga,  and  are  again  on  our  way  up  the  river. 
I  insert  here  a  letter  which  gives  a  sort  of  rSswmS  of  the 
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scieiitifie  work  up  to  this  moment,  and  shows  also  how 
coDstantly  we  were  attended  by  the  good-wiJl  of  the  cm- 
•phy4e  on  the  Amazonian  line  of  steamers,  and  that  of 
their  excellent  director,  Mr.  Pimenta  Biiono. 

MAsAoa.  9  Septembre,  18B5. 

Senkor  Pimenta  Sueno. 

MoN  CHER  Ami: — Vous  serez  probablement  surpris  de 
recevoir  seulement  quelques  lignes  de  moi  aprSs  le  temps 
qui  s'est  &mvX&  depuis  ma  deniifire  lettre,  Le  fait  est  que 
depuis  Objdoa  je  siiis  al!^  de  surprise  en  surprise  et  que  j'ai 
&  peine  eii  le  temps  de  prendre  soin  des  collections  qiie 
nous  ayons  faites,  sans  pouvoir  les  ^tudier  conveaablcment. 
C'est  auisi  que  peudaiit  le  semaine  que  nous  avons  pass^e 
dans  les  environs  de  Villa  Bella,  au  Lago  Jos6  Assu  et 
Lago  Maximo,  nous  avons  recueilli  cent  quatre-vingts  espSces 
de  poissons  dont  les  deux  tiers  au  moins  sont  nouvelies  et 
ceux  de  mes  compagnons  qui  sont  rest^s  i  Saufctrem  et  dans 
le  Tapajoz  en  ont  rapporti^  une  cinquantaine,  ce  qui  fait  d(5ja 
bien  au  dela  de  trois  cents  esp^ecs  on  comptant  celles  de 
Porto  do  Moz,  de  Gurup4,  de  Tajapuru  et  de  Monte  Al<?gre. 
Vous  voyez  qu'avant  meme  d'avoir  parcouru  le  tiei^  du 
coure  de  I'Amazone,  le  nombre  des  poissons  est  plus  du  triple 
de  celui  de  toutes  !es  esp6ces  eonnues  jusqu'^  ce  jour,  et  je 
commence  &.  m'apercevoir  que  nous  ne  ferons  qu'effieurer 
la  surface  du  centre  de  ce  grand  bassin.  Que  sera-ce  lors- 
qu'on  pourra  Studier  &,  loisir  et  dans  I'^poque  la  plus  fa- 
vorable tous  ses  affluents.  Aussi  je  prends  dSs4-pr(^sent  la 
resolution  de  faire  de  plus  nombreuses  stations  dans  la  par- 
tie  sup^rieure  du  fleuve  et  de  prolonger  mon  s^Jour  aussi 
long-temps  que  mes  forces  mo  le  permcttront.  Ne  eroyea 
pas  cependant  que  j'oublie  ^  qui  je  dois  tin  pareil  succSs. 
C'est  ^ous  qui   m'avez   mis    snr  la   voie    en    me   faip^ant 
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connaitre  les  ressources  de  la  fSret  et  mieux  encore  ea 
me  fouriiissant  les  moyens  d'en  tirer  parti.  Merci,  mille 
fob,  morel.  Je  dois  aussi  tenir  grand  eompte  de  I'a.'^- 
sistanee  qua  m'ont  fouride  les  agents  de  la  compagnie 
snr  tons  les  points  on  nous  avona  touch^.  Notre  aimable 
commandant  s'est  dgalement  ^vertu4,  et  pendant  que  j'ex- 
plorais  les  lacs  des  environs  de  Villa  Bella  11  a  fait  lui- 
m^me  nne  tr^a  belle  collection  dans  I'Amazone  raeme, 
oil  11  a  recueilli  de  nombreuses  petites  esp^ces  que  lea  ■ 
pecheurs  negligent  tonjonra.  A  I'arriv^e  du  Belem,  j'ai 
re^u  votre  aimable  lettre  et  une  partie  de  I'alcobol  que 
j'avais  demand^  i  M.  Bond.  Je  lui  ^cris  aujourd'hui 
pour  qu'il  m'en  envoie  encore  une  partie  a  TeffS  et  plus  tard 
davautage  h  Manaos.  Je  vous  remercie  pour  le  catalogue 
des  poissons  du  Pard ;  Je  vous  le  restituerai  k  notre  retour, 
ayee  les  additions  quo  je  feral  pendant  lo  resto  du  voyage. 
Adieu,  mOD  clier  ami. 

Tout  h  vous, 

L.  Aqassiz.* 

*  Senator  Pimaito  EueiiD 

Mr  JDEAH  Fhiend  :  —  "i  u  v,i\\  piolilly  be  Burj  cd  i(  r  cliu,  o  ilj  a 
fow  lines  from  me  after  tl  e  time  wbicli  Ms  claps  d  niiiPe  my  la^t  letter 
The  trntii  is,  that,  since  Obydoa  I  li  Te  passed  from  eurpnoo  to  Enrprise 
and  iluit  I  have  scarcely  1  ad  time  to  tiko  care  of  the  colleLtions  we  have 
made,  withoM  being  able  to  Etudy  ihem  properly  Thna  dunng  the  week 
WE  spent  in  the  environs  of  ViUa  Beila  at  Lago  Jose  Aisd  and  Lago  M'lKimo 
we  have  coUecled  one  handred  and  eighty  specEOS  of  fishes  two  thirds  of  which 
at  least,  are  new,  whiSa  those  of  my  companions  who  remained  nt  Santarom  and 
npon  the  Tapajoz  have  hroaght  back  some  ffi'ty  more,  making  already  more 
than  three  hnndred  species,  incladlng  those  of  Porto  do  Moz,  of  Gurnpa,  of 
Tajnpurii,  and  of  Monte  AMgra.  You  see  that  before  having  ascended  the 
Amiizons  for  one  third  of  its  coarse,  the  number  of  iiahes  ia  more  tisan  triple 
that  of  all  the  Species  known  thus  far,  and  I  begin  to  perceiTB  that  we  shall  not 
do  more  than  skim  over  the  snrfaee  of  the  centre  of  this  great  basin.  What 
will  it  be  when  it  becomos  posoiblc  to  study  sD  its  affluents  nt  leisure  and  in  the 
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Although  no  longer  on  board  an  independent  steamer,  we 
are  still  the  guests  of  the  company,  liaviiig  government 
passages.  Nothing  can  be  more  comfortable  than  the 
travelling  on  these  Amazonian  boats.  Tliey  are  elean 
and  well  kept,  with  good-sized  state-rooms,  whieh  most 
persons  use,  however,  only  as  dressing-rooms,  since  it  is 
always  more  agreeable  to  sleep  on  the  open  deck  in  one's 
hammocic.  The  table  is  very  well  kept,  the  fare  good, 
though  not  varied.  Bread  is  the  greatest  deficiency,  bnt 
hard  biscuit  makes  a  tolerable  substitute.  Oar  life  is  after 
this  f^hion.  We  turn  out  of  our  hammocks  at  dawn,  go 
down  stairs  to  make  our  toilels,  and  have  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee  below.  By  this  time  the  decks  are  generally  washed 
and  dried,  the  hammocks  removed,  and  we  can  go  above 
again.  Between  then  and  the  breakfast  hour,  at  half 
past  ten  o'clock,  I  generally  study  Portuguese,  though 
my  lessons  are   somewliat    interrupted  by   watching    the 

moat  EwoTflblo  season  1  I  have  resolved  to  mako  moEe  namorons  stations  in  the 
upper  pan  of  the  river  and  to  stay  as  long  hs  my  strength  and  meaas  will 
allow.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  foi^ct  lo  whom  I  owe  such  a  tuccess. 
It  is  jon  wbo  have  pnt  me  oa  the  path,  by  makitig  known  to  me  the  resources 
of  eho  forest,  and,  better  still,  by  furnishing  me  with  the  maaus  to  proSt  hy 
them.  Thanks,  a  ^lousand  limea,  thanks.  I  ought  also  to  acknowledge  the 
assistance  afforded  me  by  the  agents  of  the  Company,  at  till  the  points  wliero 
we  have  touched.  Our  amiable  commander  has  also  exerted  himself,  and 
while  I  explored  the  lakes  ia  the  neighborhood  of  Villa  Bella,  lie  made  a 
vary  fine  collection  ia  the  Amazons,  especially  of  the  numenras  eniflll  species 
alwap  overlooked  by  fisheimen.  Oa  the  arrivol  of  the  Bolem  I  received 
yoHT  kind  letter  and  a  part  of  the  alcohol  I  iiad  asked  from  Mr.  Bond.  I 
am  writing  to-day  to  ask  him  to  send  me  a  pan  to  Tclfe,  and,  somewhat 
later,  more  to  Slanaos.  Thank  you  for  the  catalogue  of  Para  flihes ;  I  shnU 
give  it  back  on  our  return,  with  the  additions  I  shall  nuke  daring  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage.    Adieu,  my  dear  fnend. 

Ever  yours, 

L.  Ao&SBiz. 
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sliore  and  tho  trees,  a  constant  temptation  when  we  are 
coasting  along  near  the  banks.  At  half  past  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  breakfast  is  served,  and  after  that  the  glare  of  the 
sun  becomes  trying,  and  I  usually  descend  to  the  cabin, 
where  we  make  up  our  journals,  and  write  during  the 
middle  of  tlie  day.  At  three  o'clock  I  consider  that  the 
working  houra  are  over,  and  then  I  take  a  book  and  sit 
in  my  loungiug-chair  on  deck,  and  watch  the  scenery,  and 
the  birds  and  the  turtles,  and  the  alligators  if  there  are 
any,  and  am  lazy  in  a  general  way.  At  five  o'clock  dinner 
is  served,  (the  meals  being  always  on  deck,)  and  after  that 
begins  the  delight  of  the  day.  At  that  hour  it  grows  de- 
Ilciously  cool,  the  sunsets  are  always  beautiful,  and  we  go 
to  tlio  forward  deck  and  ait  there  till  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Then  comes  tea,  and  then  to  our  hammocks ;  I 
sleep  in  mine  most  profoundly  till  morning. 

To-day  we  stopped  at  a  small  station  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  called  Barreiradas  Cudajas.  The  few  houses  stand 
on  a  bank  of  red  drift,  slightly  stratified  in  some  parts,  and 
affording  a  support  for  the  river-mud,  shored  up  against  it. 
Siflce  then,  in  our  progress,  wo  have  seen  the  same  forma- 
tion in  several  localities. 

Septe?nler  IZth.  —  This  morning  the  steamer  dropped 
anchor  at  tho  little  town  of  Ooari  on  the  Coari  Biver, — 
one  of  the  rivers  of  black  water.  We  were  detained  at 
this  place  for  some  hours,  taking  in  wood ;  so  alow  a  process 
here,  that  an  American,  accustomed  to  the  rapid  methods  of 
work  at  home,  looks  on  in  incredulous  astonishment.  A 
crazy  old  canoe,  with  its  load  of  wood,  creeps  out  from  the 
shore,  the  slowness  of  its  advance  accounted  for  by  tlie  fact 
that  of  its  two  rowers  one  has  a  broken  paddle,  the  other  a 
long  stick,  to  serve  as  apologies  for  oars.     When  the  boat 
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reaches  the  side  of  the  steamer,  a  hne  of  men  is  formed 
some  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  the  wood  is  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  log  hy  log,  each  log  counted  as  it 
arrives.  Mr.  Aga^iz  timed  them  this  morning,  and  found 
that  they  averaged  about  seven  logs  a  minute.  Under 
these  circumstances,  one  can  understand  that  stopping  to 
■wood  is  a  long  affeir.  Since  we  left  Coari  we  have  been 
coasting  along  close  to  the  land,  the  continental  shore, 
and  not  that  of  an  island.  The  islands  are  so  large  and 
numerous  in  the  Amazons,  that  often  when  we  believe  our- 
Belves  between  the  nortliem  and  soutliern  margins  of  the 
river,  we  are  in  fact  between  island  shores.  We  have  fol- 
lowed the  drift  almost  constantly  to-day,' — the  same  red 
drift  with  which  we  have  become  so  familiar  in  South 
America.  Sometimes  it  rises  in  cliffs  and  banks  above 
tlie  mud  deposit,  sometimes  it  crops  out  through  the  mud, 
occasionally  mingling  with  it  and  partially  stratified,  and  in 
one  locality  it  overlaid  a  gray  rock  in  place,  the  nature  of 
which  Mr.  Agassiz  could  not  determine,  but  which  was 
distinctly  stratified  and  shglitly  tilted.  The  drift  is  cer- 
tainly more  conspicuous  as  we  ascend  the  river ;  is  this 
because  we  approach  its  source,  or  because  the  nature 
of  the  vegetation  allows  us  to  see  more  of  the  soil  ? 
Since  we  left  Manaos  the  forest  has  been  less  luxuriant; 
it  is  lower  on  the  Soliraoens  than  on  the  Amazons,  more 
ragged  and  more  oiien.  The  palms  are  alao  less  numerous 
than  hitherto,  but  there  is  a  tree  here  which  rivals  them  in 
dignity.  Its  flat  dome,  rounded  but  not  conical,  towers 
above  the  forest,  and,  wlien  seen  from  a  distance,  has  an 
almost  architectural  character,  so  regular  is  its  form.  This 
majestic  tree,  called  the  Sumaumeira  (Eriodendron  Su- 
mauma),  is  one  of  the  few  trees  in  this  climate  which  shed 
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their  leaves  periodically,  and  now  it  lifts  its  broad  rounded 
summit  abore  the  green  ma^  of  vegefeition  around  it,  quite 
bare  of  foliage.  Symmetrical  as  it  is,  the  branches  are 
greatly  ramified  and  very  Icnotty.  The  bark  is  white.  It 
would  seem  that  the  season  approaches  when  the  Simiaumei- 
ras  should  take  on  their  green  garb  again,  for  a  few  are 
already  beginning  to  put  out  young  leaves.  Beside  this 
giant  of  the  forest,  the  Imbauba  (Cecropia),  much  lower 
here,  however,  than  in  Southern  Brazil,  and  the  Taxi, 
with  its  white  flowers  and  brown  buds,  are  very  conspicu- 
ous along  the  banks.  Close  upon  the  shore  the  arrow- 
grass,  some  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  grows  in  quantity ; 
it  is  called  "frexas"  here,  being  used  by  the  Indians  to 
make  their  arrows. 

September  14(A.  —  For  the  last  day  or  two  tlie  shore  has 
been  higher  than  we  have  seen  it  since  leaving  Manaos. 
We  constantly  pass  cliffs  of  red  drift  with  a  shallow  beach 
of  mud  deposit  resting  against  them  ;  not  infrequently  a 
gray  rock,  somewhat  like  clay  slate,  crops  out  below  the 
drift;  this  roek  is  very  distinctly  stratified,  tilting  some- 
times to  the  west,  sometimes  to  the  east,  always  uncon- 
formable with  the  overlying  drift.*  The  color  of  the  drift 
changes  occasionally,  being  sometimes  nearly  wliite  in  this 
neighborhood  instead  of  red.  We  are  coming  now  to  that 
part  of  the  Amazons  where  the  wide  sand-beaches  occur, 
the  breeding-places  of  the  turtles  and  alligators.  It  is  not 
yet  quite  the  season  for  gathering  the  turt!c-eggs,  making 
the   turtle-butter,  ifec,  but  we   frequently  see  the   Indian 

*  Jn  the  course  of  the  inveatigation,  I  liave  ascertained  that  this  slaty  rock, 
as  well  as  the  hard  eandstono  seen  along  the  river-hanks  at  Manaiis,  forms  par6 
of  the  great  flrift  formation  of  the  Amaaons,  and  that  there  is  neither  old  red 
sandatone,  nor  triag,  here,  ae  older  obaervers  supposed.  —  L.  A. 
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Imts  on  the  beaches,  and  their  stakes  set  up  for  spreading 
and  drjuig  fish,  which  is  one  of  the  groat  articles  of 
commerce  liere.  This  morning  we  have  passed  several 
hours  off  the  town  of  Ega,  or  Teif^  as  the  Brazilians 
call  it.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  TefS?,  but  the 
town  itself  stands  on  a  small  lake,  formed  by  the  river 
just  before  it  joins  the  Amyous.  The  enti'ance  to  the 
lake,  which  is  broken  by  a  number  of  little  ciiauneis  or 
igarap^s,  and  the  approach  to  the  town,  are  exeeeduigly 
pretty.  The  town  itself,  with  a  wide  beach  in  front,  stand- 
ing on  the  slope  of  a  greau  hill,  where  sheep  and  cattle, 
a  rare  sight  in  this  region,  are  grazing,  looks  very  inviting. 
We  examined  it  with  interest,  for  some  of  the  party  at 
least  wiU  return  to  this  station  for  the  purpose  of  making 
collections. 

September  15tk.  —  For  the  last  two  or  three  days  we  have 
been  holding  frequent  discussions  as  to  the  best  dispo- 
sition of  our  forces  alter  reachuig  Tabatinga ;  —  a  source 
of  great  anxiety  to  Mr.  Agassiz,  the  time  we  have  to 
spend  being  so  short,  and  the  subjects  of  investigation 
so  varioi^  and  so  important.  Should  he  give  up  the 
idea  of  continuing,  in  person,  his  study  of  tlie  fishes  in 
the  upper  Amaaons,  leaving  only  some  parties  to  make 
collections,  and  going  himself  into  Peru,  to  visit  at  least 
the  first  spur  of  the  Andes,  with  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  vestiges  of  glaciers  are  to  be  found 
in  the  valleys,  and  also  of  making  a  collection  of  fishes 
from  the  mountain  streams ;  or  should  he  renounce  the 
journey  into  Peru  for  the  present,  and,  makmg  a  station 
somewhere  in  this  region  for  the  next  month  or  two,  com- 
plete, as  far  as  may  be,  his  investigation  of  the  distribution 
and  development  of  fishes   in   the  Solimoens  ?     Had  the 
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result  of  the  Peruvian  journey  been  more  certain,  the 
decision  would  have  been  easier  ;  but  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  torrential  rains  of  this  latitude  have  de- 
composed tlie  surface  and  swept  away  all  traces  of  glaciers, 
if  they  ever  existed  at  so  low  a  level.  To  go  on,  therefore, 
seemed  a  littie  like  giving  up  a  certain  for  an  uncertain 
result.  Earnestly  desirous  of  making  the  best  use  of  his 
time  and  opportunities  here,  this  doubt  has  disturbed  Mr. 
Agassiz'a  waking  and  sleeping  thoughts  for  several  days 
past.  Testerday  morning,  at  TeffiS,  a  most  unexpected 
adviser  appeared  in  the  midst  of  our  council  of  wai-. 
Insignificant  in  size,  this  individual,  nevertheless,  brought 
great  weight  to  the  decision.  The  intruder  was  a  small 
fish  with  his  mouth  full  of  young  ones.  The  practical 
plea  was  irresistible,  —  embryology  carried  the  day.  A 
chance  of  investigating  so  extraordinary  a  process  of  de- 
velopment, not  only  in  this  species  but  in  several  others 
said  to  rear  their  young  in  the  same  fashion,  was  not  to 
be  thrown  away ;  and,  besides,  there  was  the  prospect  of 
making  a  collection  and  a  seri^  of  colored  drawings,  from 
the  lite,  of  the  immense  variety  of  fishes  in  the  river  and 
lake  of  Teff^,  and  perhaps  of  studying  the  embryology  of 
the  turtles  and  aUigatoi^  hi  tlieir  breeding  season.  Mr. 
Agassiz,  therefore,  decides  to  return  to  TefK  with  his 
artist  and  two  or  three  other  assistante,  and  to  make  a 
station  there  for  a  month  at  least,  leaving  Mi'.  Boarget, 
with  our  Indian  fisherman,  at  Tabatinga  to  collect  in  that 
region,  and  sending  Mr.  James  and  Mr,  Talisman  to  the 
river  Putumayo,  or  I^a,  and  afterwards  to  the  Hyutahy 
for  the  same  purpose.  Tliis  dispersion  of  parties  to  col- 
lect simultaneously  iu  different  areas,  divided  from  each 
other  by  considerable  distances,  will  show  how  the  fishes 
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are  distributed,  and  whether  their  combinations  differ  in 
these  localities  as  they  have  been  found  to  do  in  the 
Lower  Amazons. 

I  insert  here  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  on  the  subject  of 
tliis  curious  fish,  which  happened  to  be  one  which  Mr. 
Agaasiz  had  formerly  dedicated  to  him. 

Ts'es^,  14  Septembra,  1366. 

Sibb;  —  En  arrivant  ici  ce  matin  j'ai  eu  la  surprise  la 
plus  agri^able  et  la  plus  mattendue.  Le  premier  poisson 
qui  me  fiit  apportS  Stait  I'Acara  que  voire  Majesty  a  bien 
Toulu  me  permettre  de  lui  d^dier  et  par  un  bonheur  inoui 
c'^tait  rtSpoque  delaponteet.il  avait  la  boache  pleiiie  de 
petits  vivauts,  en  voie  de  d<5veloppement.  Voilil  done  le 
fait  !e  plus  incroyable  en  embryologie  pleinement  con- 
firmS,  et  il  ne  me  reste  plus  qu%  gtudier  en  detail  et  i 
loisir  tons  les  changements  que  subissent  ces  petits  Jus- 
qu'aii  moment  oh  ils  quittent  leur  siugnlier  nid,  afin  que 
je  puisse  publier  un  recit  complct  de  eette  singulidre 
hiatoire.  Mes  provisions  8ur  la  distribution  des  poissons 
se  confirment ;  le  fleuve  est  habjtS  par  plusieurs  faunes 
ichtliyologiques  trSs  distinctes,  qui  n'ont  pour  lien  com- 
mun  qu'uu  tr^s  petit  nombre  d'espSces  qu'on  rencontre 
partout.  II  reste  maiiitenant  ^  prOeiser  les  limites  de 
ces  r(?gions  ichthyologiques  et  peutrStre  me  laisserai-je 
entraiuer  h  eonsacrer  quelque  temps  k  eette  ^tude,  si  je 
tiouve  le  moyens  d  y  parvenu  II  v  i  mamteuant  nne 
question  qni  de^ient  fort  mt^iessante  ce'^t  de  savoir 
ji  qu&  quel  point  le  mi,me  phLiiom  ne  si,  leprodnit  dans 
clauui  deb  giinds  affluent  du  Rid  Imizonas,  ou  en 
d  luties  teimcs  si  les  poissons  des  K^gions  supi^rieures  du 
Eio  AlaJen^  et  du  Eij  Ne  lo   et       etc     «  nt  les  mSmes 
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q\i6  ceux  du  cours  inKriaur  de  ces  flouves.  Quant  ^  la 
diversifa?  m@me  dfis  poissous  du  baasin  tout  entier  mes 
provisions  sont  do  beaucoup  dOpass^es.  Avant  d'arriyer 
&.  Maitaos  j'avais  d^jS,  reeueilli  plus  de  trois  cents  esp^ees, 
c.  h.  d.  le  triple  des  esp^ces  conimes  jusqu'i  ce  jour  au 
moius.  La  moiti^  environ  out  pu  gtre  peiiites  sur  lo  vivant 
par  M,  Burkhardt ;  ensorte  que  si  je  puis  parvenii'  k  publier 
tons  ces  documents,  les  renseignemeuts  que  je  pourrai  four- 
uir  sur  ce  sujet  dOpasseront  de  beauooup  tout  ce  que  Ton 
a  public  jusqii'^  ce  jour. 

Je  serais  bieu  heureus  d'apprendre  que  Votre  Majesty 
n'a  pas  rencontri?  de  difficultOs  dans  son  voyage  et  qu'EIle 
a  atteint  pleinement  io  but  qu'EUe  se  proposait.  Nous 
sommes  ici  sans  nouvelles  du  Sud,  depuis  que  nous  avons 
qmtt6  Rio,  et  tout  ce  que  nous  avions  appris  alo!^  ^tait 
qu'aprfia  une  travers^e  assez  orageuse  voire  Majesty  avait 
atteint  le  Rio  Gfraude.  Que  Dieu  protege  et  b^iisse  votre 
Majesti? !  Avec  ies  sentiments  du  plus  profond  respect  et 
de  la  reconnaissance  ia  plus  vive, 

Je  suis  de  votre  Majesty 

le  trSs  humble  et  trSs  obeissant  servitcur, 

L.  Agassiz.* 


SiKE  :  —  On  irn\in();  heic  fUiE  moviiing  I  had  the  most  agreealjle  and  uhex- 
peoied  BurpribB  The  Srot  ftsh  brought  to  me  was  the  Aeara,  which  jour 
Majesty  kindly  jiermitted  me  to  dedicate  !0  yon,  and  by  an  anlooked-for 
good  fiu-tune  it  waa  the  breeding  season,  and  it  had  its  mouth  foJl  of  little 
yoang  ones  in  the  process  of  development.  Hero,  then,  is  the  most  ineicdible 
fact  in  embryology  fully  confirmeJ,  and  it  remains  for  mo  only  to  study, 
in  detail  and  at  leisure,  all  the  changes  whieh  the  young  undergo  np  to  the 
moment  when  they  leare  their  singular  nest,  in  older  that  1  may  pablish 
a  complete  account  of  tliis  curious  history.  My  anliuipationa  as  to  the 
distribution  of  fishes  are  confirmed;  the  river  is  inhabiied  by  several  very 
distinct  iclitJiyological  faunte,  nhich  haiB,  as  a  common  link,  only  a  ?ery 
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The  character  of  the  banks  yesterday  and  to-day  continues 
michanged ;  they  ai-e  rather  high,  rising  now  and  thee  in 
bluife  and  presenting  tlie  same  mixture  of  reddish  drift  and 
mud  deposit,  with  the  gray,  slaty  rock  below,  cropping  out 
occasionally.  This  morning  we  are  stopping  to  wood  at  a 
station  opposite  the  village  of  Fonte  B8a.  Here  Mr.  Agassiz 
baa  liad  an  opportunity  of  going  on  shore  and  examining  this 
formation.  He  finds  a  thick  bed  of  ferrugmous  sandstone 
underlying  a  number  of  thinner  bods  of  mud  clay,  resem- 
bling old  clay  slate  with  cleavage.  These  beds  are  overldd 
by  a  bank  of  ochre-colored  sandy  clay  (designated  as  drift 
above),  with  hardly  any  signs  of  stratification.  Yesterday 
we  passed  several  lakes,  shut  out  from  the  river  by  mud- 

Gm«li  namber  of  species  to  be  met  with  evei^where.  It  remains  now  to  as- 
certain with  precision  the  liniils  of  these  ichthjological  regions,  anil  I  may 
perhaps  lie  drawn  on  to  devote  some  time  to  this  study,  if  I  iind  the  means 
of  aecomplisliing  it.  There  is  a  question  which  now  becomes  very  interest- 
ing ;  it  ig  to  know  how  far  the  same  phenomenon  is  repTOduced  in  each  one  of 
the  great  afflnents  of  the  river  Amazona,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  Sshes 
of  the  npper  regfons  of  the  Eio  Madeiva,  the  Hio  Segro,  &c.,  &e.,  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  lower  course  of  these  rivei-B.  As  to  the  direraity  of  fishes  in 
the  whole  basin,  ni  j  expectations  are  far  surpassed.  Before  arriying  at  ManaoB 
I  had  already  collected  more  than  three  hundred  spedeB,  (hat  ia  to  say,  at  least 
three  times  the  number  of  apedes  thus  far  known.  About  half  have  been  paint- 
ed ft  om  life  by  Mr.  Burkbardt ;  if  I  can  succeed  in  piibliahing  all  these  docu- 
menw,  the  information  I  shall  ba  able  to  fiicaish  on  this  subject  will  exceed  all 
^at  has  been  thus  far  made  known.  I  should  be  very  ^ad  to  loarn  that  your 
Majesty  hai  not  met  with  difficulties  on  the  voyage,  and  has  been  ahle  fally  to 
aecompiiah  the  ends  pi-opoaed.  We  are  here  without  neivs  iiom  the  SouHi 
since  we  left  Bio,  and  all  we  had  learned  ^u  was,  that  after  a  very  stormy 
passage  your  Miyesty  had  reached  the  Eio  Grande.  May  God  protect  and 
bleas  yoar  Majesty  I 

With  sentiments  of  the  most  profound  i-ospcct  and  the  liveliest  grati- 
tude, 1  am 

Tour  Majesty's  very  humble  and  obedient  sei-rant. 
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bars,  and  seemingly  haunted  by  watoifow]  Tii  one  we  saw 
immenae  flocks  of  ■what  looked  at  that  distance  eitlun 
like  red  Ibises  or  red  spoonbills,  and  also  number&  of 
gulls.  Our  sportsmen  looked  longingly  at  them,  and  are 
impatient  for  the  time  when  we  shall  be  settled  on  land, 
and  they  can  begin  to  make  havoc  among  the  birds, 

September  lltk.  —  Last  eYening  we  took  in  wood  from 
the  shore  some  miles  below  the  town  of  Tonantins.  I  sat 
watching  the  Indians  on  the  bank,  of  whom  there  were 
some  fifteen  or  twenty,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  the 
men  loading  the  wood,  the  women  and  children  being 
there  apparently  to  look  on.  They  had  built  a  fire  on 
the  bank,  and  hung  their  nets  or  cotton  tents,  under  which 
they  sleep,  on  the  trees  behind.  They  made  a  wild  group, 
passing  to  and  fro  in  the  light  of  the  fire,  the  care  of  which 
aeemed  the  special  charge  of  a  tall,  gaunt,  weird-looking 
woman,  who  would  have  made  a  good  Meg  Meirilies. 
She  seemed  to  have  but  one  garment,  —  a  long,  brown, 
"stuff  robe,  girt  round  the  waist;  as  she  strode  about  the 
fire,  throwing  on  fresh  log's  and  stirring  the  dying  em- 
bers, the  flames  blazed  up  in  her  face,  lighting  her  tawny 
skin  and  long,  unkempt  hair,  flickering  over  the  figures  of 
women  and  children  about  her,  and  shedding  a  warm  glow 
over  the  forest  which  made  the  setting  to  the  picture.  This 
is  the  only  very  tall  Indian  woman  I  Siave  seen  ;  usually 
the  women  are  rather  short  of  stature.  When  the  Indians 
had  made  their  preparations  for  the  night,  they  heaped 
damp  fuel  on  the  fire  till  it  smouldered  down  and  threw 
out  thick  clouds  of  smoke,  enveloping  the  sleeping-tents, 
and  no  doubt  driving  off  effectually  the  clouds  of  mosqui- 
toes, from  which  the  natives  seem  as  great  sufferers  as 
strangers.     These   upper    stations    on    the    Amazons    are 
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haunted  by  swarms  of  mosquito^   at  night,  and  during 
the  day  by  a  little  biting  fly  called  Pium,  no  less  annoy- 

jSeptemher  ISth. — Another  pause  la.st  evening  at  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Paolo,  standing  on  a  ridge  which  rises  quite 
steeply  from  the  riyer  and  sinks  again  into  a  ravine  be- 
hind. Throughout  all  this  region  the  banks  are  eaten  away 
by  the  river,  large  portions  failing  into  the  water  at  a  time, 
and  carrying  the  trees  with  them.  These  land-slides  are 
BO  frequent  and  so  extensive  as  to  make  travelling  along 
the  baiiks  in  small  boats  quite  dangerous.  The  scenery 
of  the  Solimoens  is  by  no  means  so  interesting  as  that  of 
the  Lower  Amazons.  The  banks  are  ra^ed  and  broken, 
the  forest  lower,  less  luxuriant,  and  the  palm  growth  very 
fitful.  For  a  day  or  two  past  we  have  scarcely  seen  any 
palms.  One  kind  seems  common,  howevei',  namely,  the 
Paxiuba  Barriguda  —  Fa-shee-oo-ba  (Iriartca  ventricosa), 
a  species  not  unlike  the  Assai  in  dignity  of  port,  but 
remarkable  for  the  swelling  of  its  stem  at  half  height, 
giving  it  a  sort  of  spindie  shape.  The  cut  of  the  foliage 
is  peculiar  also,  each  leaflet  being  wedge-shaped.  The 
steamer  is  often  now  between  the  shojes  of  the  river  itself 
instead  of  coasting  along  by  tlie  many  lovely  islands  which 
make  the  voyage  between  Pari  and  Manaos  so  diversified  ; 
what  is  thus  gained  in  dimensions  is  lost  in  picturesqueness 
of  detail.  Then  the  element  of  human  life  and  liabitations 
is  utterly  wanting  ;  one  often  travels  for  a  day  without 
meeting  even  so  much  as  a  hut.  But  if  men  are  not  to 
be  seen,  animals  are  certainly  jjlenty ;  as  our  steamer  piifls 
along,  great  flocks  of  birds  rise  up  from  the  shore,  turtles 
pop  their  black  noses  out  of  the  water,  alligators  show 
themselves  occasionally,  and  soraetimeH  a  troop  of  brown 
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Capivari  scuttles  up  the  bank,  taking  refiige  in  tbe  trees 
at  our  approach.  To-morrow  morning  we  reach  Tabatinga, 
and  touch  the  farthest  point  of  our  journey. 

Sq>temher  20f^.  — On  Monday  evening  we  arrived  at  Ta- 
batinga,  remaining  there  till  Wednesday  morning  to  dis- 
charge the  cargo,  —  a  lengthy  process,  with  the  Eraziliaji 
method  of  working.  Tabatinga  is  the  frontier  town  between 
Brazil  and  Peru,  and  is  dignified  by  tlie  name  of  a  military 
station,  though  when  one  looks  at  the  two  or  three  small 
mounted  guns  on  the  bank,  the  mud  house  behind  them 
constituting  barracks,  with  half  a  dozen  soldiers  lounging 
in  front  of  it,  one  cannot  but  tliink  that  the  fortification  is 
not  a  very  formidable  one.*  The  town  itself  standing  on  a 
mud  bluff,  deeply  ravined  and  cracked  in  many  directions, 
consists  of  some  dozen  ruinous  houses  built  around  an  open 
square.  Of  the  inhabitants  I  saw  but  Httle,  for  it  was  to- 
ward evening  when  I  went  on  sliore,  and  they  were  already 
driven  under  shelter  by  the  mosquitoes.  One  or  two  looked 
out  from  their  doors  and  ^ve  me  a  friendly  warning  not  to 
proceed  unless  I  was  prepared  to  be  devoured,  and  indeed 
the  buzzing  swarm  about  me  soon  drove  me  back  to  the 

•  At  tTiis  point  the  Amaronian  mocta  thu  PemviiTi  EtpniDL-r,  anil  they 
eschange  cargoes.  Formeilj  the  Bmailian.  company  of  Amanunian  steamers 
Bxtenlleil  its  line  of  travel  to  Laguna,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Hnallaga.  Now 
this  pnrt  of  tha  jonrtiej  has  pnEsed  into  the  lianils  of  ft  Ptrnvian  companj, 
wliose  Btcamera  ruti  np  to  Urim^oas  on  ito  Hnailaga  Thoy  aro,  however, 
by  no  mrans  so  eomfortable  as  the  Braaiiinu  steamers,  having  littla  or  no 
acoommodfllion  for  paasengera.  The  upper  MaraSot!  is  navigable  for  iarge 
gtcnmers  ns  far  as  Jaen,  as  ai%  also  ile  trihutarJos,  the  Hcialtaga  and 
Ueayali  on  the  south,  the  Moronha,  Pastazza,  nnd  Hapo  on  the  north,  to 
a  great  distance  above  their  jnnetion  with  the  imdn  Btteum.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  all  theea  larger  affluents  of  the  Amciona  ■a-ill  before 
lung  havo  their  re^^nlar  lines  of  steamera  lilie  the  great  river  ilat-If.  The 
opening  of  the  Amnions,  no  doubt,  will  hasten  Shis  result.  —  L.  A. 
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steamer.  The  mosquitoes  by  night  and  the  Piiims  by  day 
are  said  to  render.  Uts  almost  intolerable  here.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  could  form  little  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  vegetation  in  our  short  stay.  But  we  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  one  curious  palm,  the  Tucum,  a  species  of 
Astrocaryum,  tlie  fibre  of  which  makes  an  excellent  material 
for  weaving  hammoclcs,  fishing-nets,  and  tlie  like.  It  is  grad- 
ually becoming  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The 
approach  to  Tabatinga,  witii  two  or  three  islands  in  the 
neighborhood,  numerous  igarap^s  opening  out  of  tlie  river, 
and  the  Hyavary  emptying  iuto  it,  is,  however,  one  of  the 
prettiest  parts  of  tlie  Solimoens.  We  found  here  four 
members  of  a  Spanish  scientific  commission,  who  have 
been  travelling  several  years  in  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca, and  whose  track  we  have  crossed  several  times  without 
meeting  them.  They  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
with  delight,  having  awaited  their  release  at  Tabatinga  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  party  consisted  of  Drs.  Alma- 
gro,  Spada,  Martinez,  and  Isern.  They  had  just  accom- 
plished an  adventuroiis  journey,  having  descended  the 
Napo  on  a  raft,  wliich  their  large  collection  of  live  ani- 
mals had  turned  into  a  sort  of  Noah's  ark.  After  various 
risks  and  exposures  they  had  arrived  at  Tabatinga,  liaving 
lost  almost  all  tlieir  clothing,  except  what  they  wore,  by 
shipwreck.  Fortunately,  their  papers  and  collections  were 
saved.*  We  are  now  on  our  way  down  the  river  again, 
having  left  Mr.  Bourget  at  Tabatinga  to  pass  a  month  in 
making  coileotioiis  in  that  region,  and  dropped  Mr.  James 

•  These  gentlemen  descended  the  river  with  us  as  far  as  TefiS,  and  vie 
afterwards  heai'd  of  their  eafs  arriyal  in  Madrid.  They  hail,  hoirever, 
Eufered  mnch  in  health,  and  Mr.  Isera  died  soon  after  his  retorn  to  his  native 
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and  Mr.  Talisman  last  evening  at  San  Paolo,  -where  they  are 
to  get  a  oaiioe  and  Indians  for  their  furtlier  journey  to  the 
19a.  This  morning,  while  stopping  to  wood  at  Fonte  B3a, 
Mr.  Agassiz  went  on  shore  and  collected  a  very  interesting 
series  of  fossil  plants  in  the  lower  mud  deposit ;  he  was  also 
very  snccesfvfnl  in  malting  a  small  collection  of  fishes,  con- 
taining several  new  species,  during  the  few  hours  we  passed 
at  this  place. 

September  25th. — TeHS.  On  Friday,  the  day  after  my  last 
date,  we  were  within  two  or  three  hours  of  Teifi; ;  we  had 
Just  finished  packing  our  various  effects,  and  were  closing 
our  letters  to  he  mailed  from  Manaos,  when  the  steamer 
came  to  a  sudden  pause  with  that  dead,  sullen,  instan- 
taneous stop  which  means  mischief.  The  order  to  reverse 
the  engines  was  given  instantly,  but  we  had  driven  with 
all  our  force  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  there  we 
remained,  motionless.  Tliis  is  sometimes  rather  a  serious 
accident  at  the  season  when  the  waters  are  falling,  steamers 
having  been  occasionally  stranded  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
It  is  not  easily  guarded  against,  the  river  bottom  changing 
so  constantly  and  so  suddenly  that  even  the  most  experi- 
enced pilots  cannot  always  avoid  disaster.  They  may  pass 
with  perfect  safety  in  their  upward  voyage  over  a  place 
where,  on  their  return,  they  find  a  formidable  bank  of  mud. 
During  three  hours  the  crew  worked  ineifectually,  tiying  to 
back  the  steamer  olf,  or  sinking  the  anchor  at  a  distance  to 
drag  her  back  upon  it.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  tlie 
sky  began  to  look  black  and  lowering,  and  presently  a  vio- 
lent squall,  with  thunder  and  rain,  broke  upon  us.  The 
wind  did,  in  an  instant,  what  man  and  steam  together  had 
failed  to  do  in  hours.  As  the  squall  struck  the  steamer  on 
her  side,  she  vibrated,  veered  and  floated  free.    There  was 
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a  general  stir  of  deliglifc  at  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
liberation,  for  the  delay  iras  serious  to  all.  One  or  two 
of  the  passengers  were  merchants,  to  whom  it  was  impor- 
tant to  meet  the  steamer  of  the  25th  at  Manaos,  which 
connects  with  other  steamers  all  along  the  coast ;  and  ihe 
members  of  the  Spanish  scientific  commission,  if  they  could 
not  at  once  transfer  their  effects  to  the  other  steamer,  would 
not  only  miss  the  next  European  steamer,  but  must  be  at 
the  expense  and  cai-e  of  storing  their  various  luggage  and 
maintaining  their  live  stock  at  Manaos  for  a  fortnight. 
And  lastly,  to  Mr.  Agassiz  himself  it  was  a  serious  disap- 
pointment to  loso  two  or  three  days  oiit  of  the  precious 
month  for  investigations  at  Teffg,  Therefore,  every  face 
beamed  wlien  the  kindly  shock  of  the  wind  set  us  afloat 
agam  ,  but  the  work  so  viinly  hpent  to  relei'.e  us,  was 
but  too  efiiuent  m  keepuig  u-*  jrisonei''  The  anchor, 
which  hid  been  sunk  m  the  mud  at  some  distai\ce,  was  so 
deeply  buiied  that  it  was  diffiuult  to  rii'^e  it,  and  in  the 
cflfoit  to  do  so  we  ^lounded  agam  Indeed,  environed 
as  we  were  by  mud  ind  sini,  it  wi^  no  easy  matter  to 
hud  a  channel  out  of  them  '\\  e  now  remained  motion- 
less all  night,  though  the  Captain  wa'i  unremitting  in  his 
eifoits  and  kept  the  men  at  work  till  morning  when,  at 
about  se^en  o  clock,  the  boat  woiked  heiself  free  at  last, 
and  we  thought  our  troubles  fairly  over.  But  the  old  prov- 
erb "There  's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip"  never 
was  truer ;  on  starting  once  more  we  found  that,  in  the 
strain  and  shock  to  which  the  ship  had  been  submitted, 
the  rudder  was  broken.  In  view  of  this  new  disaster,  the 
passengers  for  ParS,  gave  up  all  hope  of  meeting  the 
steamer  at  Manaos,  and  the  rest  resigned  themselves  to 
waiting  with  such  philosophy  as  they  could  muster.     The 
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whole  of  that  day  and  the  following  niglit  were  spent  in 
rigging  up  a  new  rudder,  and  it  was  not  until  eight  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning  that  we  were  once  more  on  our  way, 
arriving  at  TeS6  at  eleven  o'clock. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

LIFE    IS  TEFFE. 
Abpect  op  Tefi'e Situation.  —  Dkbceiptios  of  Houses.  —  Fibhinq  Excbb- 

810M.  —  ASTOSISIIINQ  VaKIETY   OF  FlSHES.  —  ACASA.  —  SCAECITY  OF  LaBOK- 

Eus.  —  OuB  iKDOons  Man.  — BiiUKO.  —  AuKXAHDmHA.  — Pleasant  Wai.k8. 

—  MakD!O0A-sked    in    the    FoREai.  —  Ibdian     Emcampment     OK    THE 

BeAOH.  —  EsCURBIOH  TO   FiSHING   LODGK  ON  THE   SOtlilOENS AmAZOKIAH 

BbAOHEB.  —  BKEElllHe-I'lAGES  OP  TUBTLEa,  FiSHEB,  Efl'C.  —  ADItOITMESS  Off 
IjsUIAHS    IK    riNOINO    THEM DhBCRUTION   OF  A  "SlTlO." — IbI>1AN    ClAY- 

Eateks Cuieika-Thke.  —  Fish  Hum.  —  Fokest  Lakb.  —  Wateu    Bikds. 

—  Success  in  collecting.  —  Evening  Sobbe  jh  Sitio — Alkkakdrwa  ab 
"AtiJE   sciBNTiFiquB."— Fish   Aherdotb.  —  RELATioita   BBTWEBN  Fishes 

AS   SHOWN  BY  THEIR    EmBHYOLOHY.  .— NOTB   OPOH  THE    MaBINK   OjlAnAOrBB 

OF  THE  Amazonian  Faun.e.  —  Acaba.  — News  froh  the  Parties  in  the 
Ihteuioh,  — Ketukn  US'  Party  CROM  tiie  I9A.  — Peepabations  fob  Db- 
PABTURE.  —  Note  on   Genehai.  Result  of  Scientific  Work  ih  Teff^ 

—  Waitino   fok   the   Steamer SitRTCii  OF  Alesandiiina.  —  MocuiM. 

—  Thunbee-Stobm.  —  Eepkjuete.  —  Geolooical  Obseevations. 

September  21th.  —  Of  all  the  little  settlements  we  haTO 
Been  on  the  Amazons,  TefK  looks  tlie  most  smiling  and 
pleasant.  Just  now  the  town,  or,  as  it  should  rather  be 
called,  the  Tillage,  stands,  as  I  have  said,  above  a  broad 
sand-beach  ;  in  the  rainy  sef^on,  however,  we  arc  told  that 
the  river  covers  this  beach  completely,  and^even  encroaches 
on  the  fields  beyond,  coming  almost  to  tlie  tlireshold  of  some 
of  the  dwellings.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  mud, 
plastered  over  and  roofed  with  tiles,  or  thatched  with  palm. 
Almost  all  Iiave  a  little  ground  about  them,  enclosed  in  a 
picket  fence,  and  planted  with  orange-trees  and  different 
kinds  of  palms,  —  Cocoaruut,  Assais,  and  Pupunhas  or 
peach-palms.  The  latter  bears,  in  handsome  clusters,  a 
fruit  not  unlike  the  peach  in  size  and  coloring ;  it  has  a 
mealy  character  when  cooked,  and  is  very  palatable,  eaten 
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with  sugar.  The  green  hill  behind  the  town,  on  which 
cows  and  sheep  are  grazing  *  slopes  up  to  the  forest,  and 
makes  a  pretty  baclrground  to  the  picture.  In  approaching 
the  tillage,  many  little  inlets  of  the  lalte  and  river  give 
promise  of  pleasant  canoe  excursions.  Through  our  friend 
Major  Continho  we  had  already  bespoken  lodgings,  and 
to-day  finds  us  as  comfortably  esteblished  as  it  is  possible 
for  such  wayfarers  to  be.  Our  house  stands  on  an  open 
green  field,  running  down  to  the  water,  and  is  enclosed 
only  on  two  sides  by  buildings.  In  front,  it  commands  a 
pretty  view  of  the  beach  and  of  the  opposite  shore  across 
the  water.  Behind,  it  has  a  little  open  ground  planted 
with  two  or  three  orange-trees,  surrounding  a  turtle-tank, 
which  will  be  very  convenient  for  keeping  live  specimens. 
A  well-stocked  turtie-tank  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
yard,  as  tlie  people  depend  largely  upon  turtles  for  tlieir 
food.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  very  commodious.  On 
the  right  of  the  flagged  entry  is  a  large  room  already 
transformed  into  a  laboratory.  Here  are  numerous  kegs, 
cans,  and  barrels  for  specimens,  a  swinging-shcif  to  keep 
birds  and  insects  out  of  the  way  of  the  ants,  a  table  for 
drawing,  and  an  immense  empty  packing-case,  one  side 
of  which  serves  as  a  table  for  cleaning  and  preparing 
birds,  while  the  open  space  beneath  makes  a  convenient 
cupboard  for  keeping  tho  instruments  and  materials  of 
one  sort  and  another,  used  in  the  process.     After  a  little 


•  It  is  a  curioQS  feet,  that  though  a  large  number  of  cows  were  owned  ia 
Teffe,  and  were  conatantlj  Aeon  feeding  about  the  houses,  milk  was  among  the 
nnattidnnble  luxuries.  Indeed,  milk  is  litUe  used  in  Brazil,  so  fer  as  our 
observation  goes.  It  is  thought  unhealthy  for  children,  and  people  wiU 
rather  give  eoffeo  or  tea  to  a  two-jear«ld  baby  than  pure  milk.  The  cows 
arc  never  milked  regulaily,  hut  cha  qnanlity  needed  for  the  momeat  is  drawn 
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practice  in  travelling  one  learns  to  improTise  the  c 
ienees  for  work  almost  withoiit  tlie  acccssoiies  which  seem 
indispensabie  at  home  Ojiposite  to  the  laboratoiy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  entry  is  a  loom  of  the  same  sue,  iihi.ii 


the  gentlemen  have  slung  their  hammocks  ;  back  of  tliis  is 
my  room,  from  the  window  of  which,  looking  into  the  court 
behind,  I  get  a  glimpse  of  some  lovely  Assai  palms  and  one 
or  two  orange-trees  in  full  flower ;  adjoining  that  is   the 
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dining-room,  with  a  large  closet  leading  out  of  it,  used 
as  a  storage-place  for  alcohol,  and  serving  at  this  moment 
as  a  prisou-liouse  for  two  live  alligators  who  are  awaiting 
execution  tiiere.  The  news  of  our  arrival  lias  already 
gone  abroad,  and  tlie  fishermen  and  boys  of  ttie  village 
are  bringing  in  specimens  of  all  sorts,  —  alligators,  turtles, 
fish,  insects,  birds.  Enough  is  alreai3y  gathered  to  show 
what  a  rich  harvest  may  be  expected  in  this  neighborhood. 

September  28fA. — Yesterday  afternoon,  between  sunset 
and  moonlight,  our  neighbor  Dr.  Romualdo  iiivited  us  to  go 
with  him  and  his  friend  Senhor  Joao  da  Ouidia  on  a  fishing 
excursion  into  one  of  the  pretty  bayous  that  open  out  to  the 
lake.  As  our  canoe  entered  it,  lazy  alligators  were  lying 
about  in  the  still  glassy  water,  witii  their  heads  just  resting 
above  tiie  surface ;  a  tall,  gray  lieron  stood  on  the  shore, 
as  if  watching  his  reflection,  almost  as  distinct  as  himself, 
and  a  variety  of  water-birds  sailed  over  our  heads  as  we 
intruded  upon  their  haunts.  When  we  had  reached  a 
certain  point,  the  Indians  sprang  up  to  their  necks  in  tiio 
water,  (which  was,  by  tiie  way,  unpleasantly  warm,)  and 
stretched  the  net.  After  a  few  minutes,  they  dragged  it 
into  shore  with  a  load  of  fish,  which  seemed  almost  as 
wonderful  as  Peter's  miraculous  draught.  As  the  net  was 
landed  the  fish  broke  from  it  in  hundreds,  springing  through 
the  meshes  and  over  the  edges,  and  literally  covering  the 
beach.  The  Indians  are  very  skilful  in  drawing  the  net, 
going  before  it  and  lashing  the  water  with  long  rods  to 
frighten  the  fish  and  drive  them  in.  Senhor  da  Cunha, 
who  is  a  very  ardent  lover  of  the  sport,  worked  as  hard 
as  any  of  the  boatmen,  plunging  into  the  water  to  lend 
a  hand  at  the  net  or  drive  in  the  fish,  and,  when  the 
draught  was  lauded  on  the  beach,  rushing  about  in  the 
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mud  to  catch  the  hfctle  fishes  whieh  jumped  in  myriads 
tlirough  the  meshes,  witli  an  enthusiasm  eq\ial  to  that 
of  Mr.  Agassiz  himself.  The  operation  was  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  always  with  the  same  success,  aud  we  re- 
turned by  moonlight  with  a  boat-load  of  fish,  which  Mr. 
Agassiz  is  examining  this  morning,  while  Mr.  Burkhardt 
makes  colored  drawings  of  the  rarer  specimens.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Amazonian  waters,  the  variety  of 
species  is  bewildering.  The  collections  already  number 
more  than  four  hundred,  including  those  from  Par^,  and, 
while  eveiy  day  brings  in  new  species,  new  genera  are  by 
no  means  infrequent.  The  following  letter  to  Professor 
Milne  Edwards,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  gives  some  ac- 
count of  the  work  in  this  department. 

Tkffe,  la  22  SeptBuibre,  1835. 

MoN  CHES  Ami  et  teJs  honob^  CosiTitntE :  —  Jle  voici 
depuis  deux  mois  dans  le  bassin  de  I'Amazone  et  c'est 
iei  que  j'ai  eu  la  doulenr  de  recevoir  la  nouvelle  de  la  mort 
de  mon  vieil  ami  Valenciennes.  J'en  suis  d'autant  plus 
afFectii  que  personne  plus  que  lui  n'aurait  apprfjci'^  les 
rfisultats  de  mon  voyage,  dont  je  me  r^jouissais  d/ijh  de  lui 
fairs  part  prochainement.  Vous  concevrez  naturellcment 
que  c'est  h  la  classe  des  poissons  que  je  consacre  la  meilleure 
partie  do  mon  temps  et  ma  riicolte  excSde  toutes  mes  pro- 
visions. Vous  en  jugerez  par  quelques  donufJes,  En  at- 
teignant  Manaos,  ^  la  jonction  du  Rio  Negro  et  de  I'Ama- 
zonas,  j'avais  d^j^  recueilli  plus  de  trois  cents  espSces  de 
poissons,  dont  la  moitiO  au  moins  out  6t6  peintes  sur  le 
vivant  c.  h.  d.  d'apr^s  le  poisson  uageaiit  dans  un  grand 
vase  en  verre  devant  mon  dessinateur.  Je  suis  souvent 
peinO  de  voir  avec  quelle  Ii^geretS  on  a  publics  des  planches 
colorizes  de  ces  animaux.     Ce  u'est  pas  seulement  tripler 
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lo  nombre  des  espSces  connues,  je  compte  les  genres  nou- 
veaux  par  douzaines  et  j'ai  cinq  ou  siy  families  noiivelles 
pour  I'Amazone  et  une  voisine  des  Gobioides  entiSrement 
noiivelle  pour  I'Ichtliyologie.  C'est  surtout  parmi  les  petites 
esp§ees  que  jo  troiive  le  plus  da  nouveaut^is.  J'ai  des  Cha- 
racins  de  cinq  i  six  centimStres  et  au-dessous,  0Tn6s  des 
leintes  les  plus  ^i^gaiites,  des  Cyprinodontes,  se  rapprochaut 
un  peu  de  ceux  de  Cuba  et  des  Etats-Unis,  des  Scomber^so- 
ces  voisins  du  B^lone  de  la  M^diterraufso,  un  nombre  consi- 
d^raMe  de  Carapoides,  des  Raies  de  genres  differonts  de  coux 
de  I'oc^an,  et  qui  par  consequent  ne  sent  pas  des  esp^ces 
qui  rcmoutent  le  fleuvo.  Une  foule  de  Goniodontes  et 
de  Chromides  de  genres  et  d'esp^ces  in^dits.  Mais  ce  que 
j'appr^eie  surtout  c'est  la  facility  que  j'ai  d'^tudier  les 
changements  que  tous  ces  poissons  siibissent  avec  I'Sge  et 
les  differences  de  sexe  qui  existent  entr'eux  et  qui  sent 
souvent  tr^s  considerables.  C'est  ainsi  que  j'ai  observe 
une  espfiee  de  Geophagus  dont  le  mttle  porte  sur  le 
front  uue  bosse  trSs-saillante  qui  manque  enti^rement  h  la 
femelle  et  aux  jeunes,  Ce  ni§me  poisson  a  un  mode  de 
reproduction  des  plus  extraordinaires.  Les  teufs  passent, 
je  ne  sais  trop  comment,  dans  la  bouclie  dont  ils  tapissent 
le  fond,  eutre  les  appendices  int^rieurs  des  arcs  branchiaux 
et  surtout  dans  une  pocha  form^e  par  les  pliaryngiens  su- 
p^rieurs  qu'ils  remplissent  complStement.  Lil  ils  ^elosent 
et  les  petits,  libi^r^s  de  leur  coque,  ee  developpent  jusqu'^. 
ce  qu'ils  soient  en  (ftat  de  fournir  a  lenr  existence,  Je  ne 
sais  pas  encore  combien  de  temps  cela  va  durer ;  mais  j'ai 
ddja,  rencontre  des  exemplaires  dont  les  jeunes  n'avaient 
plus  de  sac  vitellaire,  qui  hebergeaient  encore  leur  progeni- 
ture.  Comme  je  passerai  environ  un  mois  h  Teffe,  j'esp^re 
pouvoir  completer  cette  observation.  L'e 
1° 
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structure  d'un  grand  nombre  de  Chromides  m'a  fait  eii- 
trevoir  des  affinit^^  eutre  ces  poissous  et  diverses  autfes 
families  dont  on  ne  s'est  jamais  avis6  de  les  rapprocher.  Et 
d'abord  je  me  suis  convaincu  que  lea  Cbromides,  r^partis 
autrefois  panni  lea  Labroides  et  lea  Sci(5uoides,  constituent 
bien  r^elleioent  un  groupe  naturel,  reconnu  k  peu  pri^s  en 
mfime  temps  et  d'uue  maaiSre  iiid^pendante  par  Heckel  et 
J.  Miiller.  Mais  il  y  a  plus ;  les  geures  Enoplosus,  Pomotis, 
Centrarchus  et  quelques  autres  genres  Toisins,  rangi5s 
parmi  les  Per<K)idea  par  tous  les  Icbthyologiates,  me  pa- 
raissent,  d'ici  et  sans  moyen  de  comparaison  directe,  tclle- 
ment  voieins  des  Chromides  que  je  ne  vois  pas  commeul 
on  pourra  les  en  s^parer,  surtout  uiainteuant  que  je  sais 
que  les  pharyngiens  inf^rieurs  ne  soiit  pas  toujours  soud^s 
chez  lea  Chromides.  Et  puis  I'embryologie  et  les  meta- 
morphoses des  Chromides  quo  jo  vicns  d'^tiidier  m'ont 
convaincu  que  les  "Poissous  h,  branchies  labyrintliiques " 
separ^s  de  tous  les  auti'es  poissons  par  Cuvior  comme  une 
famille  enti^remeut  Isolde,  k  raison  de  !a  structure  4trange 
de  ses  organes  respiratoires,  se  ratta«lient  de  trfis-pr&s  aus 
Chromides.  Ce  groupe  devient  ainsi  par  ses  affinittJs  varices, 
I'un  des  plus  iut^ressants  de  la  classe  des  poissons,  et  le 
bassin  de  TAmazone  parait  §tre  la  vraie  patrie  de  cette 
famille.  Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  iatiguer  de  mes  j-ediercbes 
ichtbyologiques  ;  permettez  moi  seulement  d'ajouter  que 
les  poissons  ne  sont  point  uniformfSment  r^pandus  dans  ee 
grand  bassin.  D^ji  j'ai  acquis  la  certitude  qu'il  fant  y 
distinguer  plusieurs  faunes  ichtbyologiques,  trfis-netteinent 
charact^ris^es  ;  c'est  ainsi  que  les  esp^ces  qui  babitent  ia 
riviere  du  Par^,  des  bords  de  la  mer  jusque  vers  rembou- 
chure  du  Tocantins,  different  de  coUes  que  I' on  rencontre 
dans  le  r(5seau  d'anastomosea  qui  uuissent  la  riviSre  de  Par^ 
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^  I'Amazone  propre.  Les  espSces  de  rAmazoiio,  au-desaouB 
du  Xingu,  different  de  celles  qiio  j'ai  reucontrCsea  plus  haut ; 
celles  du  coitrs  inKrieur  du  Xiiigu,  difEBreiit  de  celles  du 
cours  iiifiSrieiir  du  Tapajos.  Celles  des  nombreux  igarap^s 
et  la«s  de  Manaos  different  ^galemeut  de  celles  du  cours 
principal  du  grand  fieuve  et  de  ses  principaux  affluents. 
II  reste  maintenant  &  (jtudier  les  changements  qui  peuyent 
survenir  dans  cette  distribution,  dans  le  cours  de  I'annde, 
Buivant  la  hauteur  dea  eaux  et  peut-Stre  aussi  suivant 
r^poque  k  laquelle  les  diffi^rentes  espSces  pondent  leurs 
eeufs.  Jusqu'i  pri5sent  je  n'ai  renooiitr^  qu'un  petit 
nombre  d'esp^ces  qui  aient  uiie  aire  de  distribution  tr^s 
i^tendue.  O'est  ^nsi  que  le  Sudis  gigas  se  trouve  sk-peu- 
pr^s  partout.  O'est  le  poisson  le  plus  important  du  fleuve  ; 
celui  qui  comme  aliment  remplace  le  b^tail  pour  les  popula- 
tions riveraines.  Un  autre  probl^rae  3.  r^soudre  c'est  de 
eavoir  jusqu'ib  quel  point  les  grands  afflneiits  de  I'Araazoue 
r^petent  ee  ph^nom^ue  de  ia  distiibution  locale  des  poisaons. 
Je  vais  chercher  k  le  ri^soudre  en  remontaiit  le  Kio  Negro 
et  le  Hio  Madeira  et  comme  je  revieudrai  k  Manaoa,  je 
pourrai  comparer  mes  premieres  observations  dans  cette 
locality,  avec  celles  d'une  autre  saison  de  I'ann^o.  Adieu, 
mon  cher  ami.  Veuiilez  faire  mes  amidf^s  h,  M.  Elie  de 
Beaiimont  et  me  rappeier  aux  bona  souvenirs  de  ceux  de 
mes  collogues  de  I'Acadi^mie  qui  veulent  Men  s'int^resser  h 
mes  travaux  actuels.    Faites  aussi,  je  vous  prie,  mes  amities 


I  M.  votre  fils. 


Tout  k  vous, 


B,  FjiiENi)  ABD  HONORED  CoiXEAaoE ;  —  Here  1  have 
i  in  ftie  basin  of  the  Ama?oiis,  and  it  is  hero  that  I  h: 
V  of  the  doath  of  my  old  friend  Valenciiiiinea.    I  am 
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Mr  Agi&siz  has  alroadj  secured  quite  a  numbei  of  the 
singular  type  of  AcaiS,  which  canies  its  young  m  itt.  mouth, 

aikcted  by  it,  becani*  no  onti  would  have  appreciated  maic  than  he  the 
rranltB  of  my  jonraej  nhich  1  liad  lioptd  soon  a>  ehnra  wiih  him  Tou 
trill  nal^irall}  nnderetaiid  tJiat  it  is  to  the  class  of  fishi.s  I  conEecrate  the 
better  part  of  my  time,  and  my  harvest  exceeds  all  my  antieipatioiis  You 
will  luiJge  of  it  by  a  few  statemeats 

On  reachmg  Matiaos  at  the  juiicbou  of  the  'Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazong 
I  had  already  coll'  ctoii  moie  than  three  hui  di  ed  species  of  hthc  half  of 
which  have  heen  painted  from  life  that  is  from  the  hbli  SHimming  in  a 
large  ^la's  tank  hefoie  mv  artist.  I  om  ofti,n  piined  to  see  liow  carelessly 
colored  plates  of  these  animih  have  been  ]  nblnhed  Not  only  haie  v.e  tripled 
the  nsiinber  of  speLies  but  I  count  new  genfrt  by  dozeiib  anl  1  ha\e  fiie  or 
fliK  now  lamilies  fcr  tlie  Amaaons,  and  one  allied  ID  the  Gobioidijt  entirely 
new  to  Ichthyology  Amonj,  the  small  species  cspceiallv  I  have  found  not 
eJtioa  I  have  Characinea  of  five  or  six  centimetres  and  less  adorned  with 
the  most  beautiful  tints,  CypnnodontB  rasomhhng  a  little  those  of  Cuba  and 
the  Umted  Slates,  Scomberesoces  allied  m  the  Belonc  of  the  Madslnranean 
a  oonaide!  able  number  of  Cacapoides  and  Rajs  of  diifert,nt  genera  from  those 
of  the  ocean,  and  therefore  not  species  which  Meend  the  river ;  and  ii  crowd 
of  Goniodonts  and  Chronudes  of  unpublished  genera  and  spetues.  But  what 
I  appreciate  moat  highly  is  the  facility  I  have  lor  studying  tbc  changes  whicli 
all  these  i^hes  undergo  with  age  and  the  difierences  of  hcx  among  theis ;  which 
are  often  very  considei-ablo.  Thus  I  have  observed  a  species  of  Geophi^BS  in 
which  the  male  has  a  very  conspicuous  protuberance  on  the  forehead,  wholly 
wanting  in  the  female  and  the  young.  This  same  fish  has  a  most  estraordi- 
nary  mode  of  reproduction-  The  eggs  pass,  I  know  not  how,  into  the  mouthi 
the  bottom  of  which  is  lined  by  them,  between  the  inner  appendages  of  the 
branchial  arches,  and  especially  into  a  pouch,  formed  by  the  upper  pharyn^als, 
which  they  completely  fill.  There  they  are  hatohod,  and  the  little  ones,  freed 
from  the  egg-case,  are  developed  until  they  are  in  a  condition  to  provide  for 
their  own  esislenee.  I  do  not  yet  know  how  long  this  eontinuea ;  but  I  have 
already  met  with  spedmens  whose  young  had  no  longer  any  vitelline  sae,  but 
were  still  harbored  by  the  pri^nitor.  As  I  shall  still  pass  a  month  at  Tel^ 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  this  observation.  The  examination  of  the  strtic- 
Wre  of  a  great  nnniber  of  Chroroides  has  led  me  to  perceive  the  affinities  be- 
tween these  fishes  and  several  other  families  with  which  we  have  never  thonght 
of  associating  them.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  convinced  myself  ^at  the  Chi'o- 
mides,  formerly  scattered  among  the  Labroides  and  the  Scianioides,  really  eon- 
fitjtute  a  naturai  gi-oup  i-ecogiiiied  nearly  at  the  same  lime  and  in  an  iiidepen- 
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and  he  has  gathered  a  good  deal  of  information  about  its 
habits.     The  fisliermen  here  say  that  this  mode  of  caring 

dent  manner  by  Heckel  and  J.  Miiller.  Bat,  beside  these,  tbero  are  the  genera 
Enoplosns,  Pomods,  Centrardias,  and  some  other  neighboring  genern,  classed 
among  the  Percoids  by  all  Ichthyologists,  which  seem  to  me,  from  this  distance 
and  wilhone  means  of  direct  comparison,  so  neu'  llie  Chromides  thBt  I  do  not 
see  how  Ihey  etta  be  separated,  especially  now  Chut  I  know  the  lower  pbaryn- 
gidla  not  to  be  invariably  soldered  in  the  Chromides.  And  tbcn  the  embryol- 
ogy and  memmotphoses  of  the  Chromides,  whieb  I  have  jnst  been  studying, 
hare  convinced  nte  that  the  lisbcs  with  Inbjrintbic  branchise,  separated  from  all 
other  iishes  by  Cuvier,  as  a  family  entirely  isolated  on  acconnt  of  the  strange 
structure  of  its  roflpiratory  orgaiis,  are  closely  related  to  the  Chromides.  Thus 
this  gi'oup  l>ecomos,  by  its  various  sfflnldea,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
class  of  fishes,  and  the  basin  of  the  Amnions  seems  to  be  the  Irne  home  of  this 
family.  1  will  not  fetigae  yon  with  my  ichtbyological  reseacehes ;  let  me  only 
add,  fiiat  the  fishes  are  not  uniformly  spread  over  this  great  basin.  I  have 
already  acquired  the  certainty  that  we  must  distinguish  several  ichthyological 
fannse  very  clearly  characterized.  Thns  the  species  inhabiting  the  river  of 
Para,  from  the  borders  of  the  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Toeantina,  diSfer  from 
those  which  are  met  in  the  network  of  anaslomosea  naiting  the  river  of  Para 
with  the  Amaions  proper.  The  species  of  the  Amazons  below  the  Singa 
Siffer  from  those  which  occoi  higher  up ;  tliose  of  the  lower  course  of  tha 
Xingn  differ  {torn  those  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Tapajoz.  Those  of  the 
numerous  igarap^s  and  lakes  of  Manaos  difiiir  as  mneh  from  those  of  the 
principal  course  of  the  great  river  and  of  its  great  aillaenls.  It  remains  now 
to  study  the  change  which  may  take  place  in  this  distribution  in  the  conrae 
of  the  year,  according  to  the  height  of  the  waters,  and  perhaps  also  accord- 
ing to  the  epoch  at  which  the  di^rent  species  lay  their  eggs.  Thas  far  I 
have  met  but  a  small  number  of  species  having  a  very  extensive  area  of  dia- 
tribntion.  One  of  those  is  the  Sudis  gigas,  found  almost  everywhere.  It  ia 
the  most  important  fish  of  the  iner,  that  wbicli,  as  food,  corresponds  to  cattle 
for  the  populalion  along  the  banks.  AnoUier  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  far 
this  phenomenon  of  the  local  distribution  of  fishes  is  repeated  in  the  great 
affluents  of  the  Amazons  I  shall  try  to  solve  it  in  ascending  the  Rio  Negro 
and  Eio  Madeira,  and  as  I  leturn  to  Manaos  I  shsli  be  able  to  compare  ray 
first  observations  in  this  locality  with  those  of  another  season  of  the  year. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  Remember  me  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  to  those 
of  my  colleagnes  of  the  Academy  who  are  interested  in  my  present  studies. 
My  kind  remembraiuM  also  to  your  son. 

Always  j-ours, 

1.  Agassjk. 
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for  the  young  prevails  more  or  less  ia  all  the  family  of 
Acar^.  They  are  not  all  bom  there,  however ;  some  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and,  hovering  over  their  nest, 
take  up  tlie  Httie  ones  in  their  mouth,  when  they  are 
hatched.  The  fishermen  also  add,  that  tliese  fish  do  not 
always  keep  their  young  in  the  mouth,  but  leave  them 
sometimes  in  the  nest,  taking  them  up  only  on  the  approach 
of  danger.* 

*  We  found  tiiat  this  information  waa  incorrect,  at  least  fiir  some  species,  as 
will  be  seen  hereiificr.  I  let  ilio  statement  etand  in  the  text,  however,  as  an 
Instance  of  the  difficulty  one  has  in  getting  correct  facts,  and  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  the  obfervations  even  of  people  who  mean  to  tell  the  real  tmlh.  Ho 
donbt  some  of  these  Acaras  do  occasionally  depisit  their  yonng  in  the  sand, 
and  condnue  a  certain  caro  of  Ifeem  till  they  are  ahle  to  shift  for  themselves. 
But  the  story  of  the  fialierman  was  one  of  those  haif  trnths  as  likely  to  mislead, 
as  if  !t  had  been  wholly  false.  I  will  add  here  a  few  details  conecrning  th^e 
Acaras,  a  name  applied  bj  the  nadTca  to  all  the  oval-shaped  Cliromides.  The 
spedes  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand  bdong  to  the  genera  Hydrogonua  and 
ChEtohranchBs.  Like  the  North  American  Pomotis,  they  build  a  kind  of  flat 
nest  in  the  sand  or  mnd,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eg^,  hovering  over  t]iem 
until  the  young  are  hatched.  The  species  which  carry  their  yoang  in  the 
mouth  belong  to  several  geaera,  formerly  all  included  under  the  name  of 
Geophiigns  by  Hedtel.  I  could  not  ascertain  how  tJie  eggs  are  hronght  into 
the  mouth,  tat  the  change  mast  take  place  eooii  after  they  are  laid,  ibr  I  liave 
found  in  that  poaidon  eggs  in  which  the  embryo  had  juat  b^nn  its  dovolop- 
ment  as  well  as  those  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  growth.  Occasionally,  in- 
stead of  eggs,  I  bare  found  the  cavity  of  the  gills,  as  also  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  braHohioategal  membrane,  ffllod  vith  a  bi'ood  of  young  already  hatched. 
The  ^gs  before  hatching  are  always  fbtind  in  the  same  part  of  the  month, 
namely,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  branchial  arches,  protected  or  held  togeUier  by 
a  special  iobe  or  valve  formed  of  the  upper  pharyngeala.  The  cavity  thus  oo- 
capied  by  tbe  eggs  corresponds  exactly  to  the  labyrinth  of  that  curious  family 
of  iishes  inhabiting  ^e  Eastlndiiin  Ocean,  called  Labyriuthiei  by  Cuvier,  This 
circnmstance  induces  me  to  helievc  that  the  branoliial  lahys'inth  of  the  eastern 
fishoa  may  be  a  breeding  pouch,  like  that  of  our  Chromidca,  and  not  simply  a 
raapiratory  apparatus  for  retaining  water.  In  the  Amazonian  fish  a  very  sen- 
sitive network  of  nerves  spreads  over  this  marsupial  pouch,  the  principal  stem 
of  which  arises  from  a  special  nervous  ganglioQ,  back  of  the  eerebellHm,  in  the 
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Our  household  is  now  established  on  a  permanent  basis. 
We  bad  at  first  some  difficulty  in  finding  servants  ;  at  this 
fishing  season,  when  the  men  are  going  off  to  dry  and  salt 
fish,  and  when  the  season  for  hunting  turtle-eggs  and 
making  turtle-butter  is  coming  on,  the  town  is  almost 
deserted  by  the  men.  It  is  like  haying-time  in  this  coun- 
try, when  every  arm  is  needed  in  the  fields.  Then  the 
habits  of  the  Indians  are  so  irregular,  and  they  care  so 
little  for  money,  finding,  as  they  do,  the  means  of  living 
almost  without  work  immediately  about  them,  that  even 
if  one  does  engage  a  servant,  he  is  likely  to  disappear 
the  nest  day.  An  Indian  will  do  more  for  good-will  and 
a  glass  of  cacha^a  (rum)  than  he  will  do  for  wages,  which 
are  valueless  to  him.  The  individual,  who  has  been  sup- 
plying the  place  of  indoors  man  while  we  have  been  looking 
for  a  servant,  is  so  original  in  his  appearance  that  he 
deserves  a  special  description.  He  belongs  to  a  neighbor 
who  has  undertaken  to  provide  our  meals,  and  he  brings 
them  when  they  are  prepared  and  waits  on  the  table. 
He  is  rather  an  elderly  Indian,  and  his  dress  consists  of 
a  pair  of  cotton  drawers^  originally  white,  but  now  of 
many  hues  and  usually  rolled  up  to  the  knees,  his  feet 
being    bare  ;    the   upper   part   of   his    person   is   partially 

medulla  oblongiiia.  This  region  of  the  eenti'al  nervous  aystenv  is  strangoly 
developed  in  ditftrent  families  of  flsiies,  and  sends  out  norvea  performing  ver? 
varied  functioBS.  IFrom  it  arise,  normally,  the  nerves  of  movement  and  sensar- 
tion  aboal  tJie  fa<!6i  it  also  provides  the  organs  of  breatMng,  the  upper  part 
of  tbe  alimentary  canal,  the  throat  and  the  stonmch.  In  the  electric  finlies  the 
greel  nervra  entering  the  electric  batKry  arise  from  the  same  cerebral  region, 
and  now  I  hare  fimnd  lliat  the  pouch  in  which  the  egg  of  the  Acara  is  in- 
cnbaled  and  its  young  nnrsed  far  a  lime,  receives  ils  nerves  from  the  same 
source.  This  series  of  facts  is  truly  wonderful,  and  only  shon^  how  far  our 
science  glilS  is  from  an  apprehaiiaion  of  the  functions  of  tlie  nervous  sya- 
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(very  partially)  concealed  by  a  blue  rag,  which  I  suppose 
in  some  early  period  of  the  world's  history  must  have  been 
a  shirt ;  this  extraordinary  figure  is  surmounted  by  an  old 
straw  hat  full  of  holes,  bent  in  every  direction,  and  tied 
under  the  chin  by  a  red  string.  Had  lie  not  been  a  tem- 
porary substitute,  we  should  have  tried  to  obtain  a  more 
respectable  livery  for  him;  but  to-day  he  gives  place  to  an 
Indian  lad,  Bruno  by  name,  who  presents  a  more  decent 
appearance,  though  he  seems  rather  bewildered  by  his  new 
office.  At  present  his  idea  of  waiting  on  the  table  seems 
to  be  to  sit  on  the  floor  and  look  at  us  while  we  eat.  How- 
ever, we  hope  to  break  him  in  gradually.  He  looks  as  if 
he  had  not  been  long  redeemed  from  the  woods,  for  his 
face  is  deeply  tattooed  witli  black,  and  his  lips  and  nose 
are  pierced  with  holes,  reminding  one  of  the  becoming 
vanities  he  has  renounced  iu  favor  of  civilization.*  Be- 
sides Bruno  wo  have  a  girl,  Alesandrina  by  name,  who, 
by  her  appearance,  has  a  mixture  of  Indian  and  black  biood 
in  her  veins.  She  promises  very  well,  and  seems  to  have 
the  intelligence  of  the  Indian  with  the  greater  pliability 
of  the  negro. 

September  29ik.  —  One  of  the  great  charms  of  oiir  resi- 
dence here  is,  that  we  have  so  many  pleasant  walks  within 
easy  reach.  My  favorite  walk  in  the  early  morning  is  to 
the  wood  on  the  brow  of  tlie  hill.  From  the  summit,  the 
sunrise  is  lovely  over  the  village  below,  the  lake  with  its 
many  picturesque  points  and  inlets,  and  tlie  forests  on  the 
opposite  shores.  Prom  this  spot  a  little  path  through  the 
bushes  brings   one  at  once  into  a  thick,  beautiful  wood. 

*  It  is  B.  yeiy  ge^ietal  habit  cmong  Ihe  South  Amaricao  Indians  to  picrco 
the  nose,  ears,  and  lips  with  liolefl,  in  wMch  they  hang  pieces  of  wood  and 
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Here  one  may  wandei  at  will,  for  theie  are  a  great  many 
paths,  worn  by  the  Indians,  thioujfh  the  trees  ;  and  one 
IB  constantly  tempted  on  by  the  cool,  pleasant  shade,  and 
Ijy  tlio  peifume  ot  mo&s  and  tern  and  flower.  The  forest 
here  is  full  oi  life  and  sound  The  buzz  of  insects,  the 
ehiiU  cry  of  the  ciuadas,  the  thittenng  talk  of  the  pa.pagai{K, 
and  oceasionaliy  busy  ■voices  of  the  monkeys,  make  the 
woods  eloqaent  The  monkeys  aie,  however,  very  difficult 
of  appioa;,h,  and  though  I  heai  them  often,  I  have  not  yet 
seen  them  on  the  trees ,  but  Mi  Hunnewell  told  me  that 
the  other  day,  when  shjotmg  m  this  very  wood,  he  came 
tipon  a  family  of  ?mall  whitp  monke}«  'fitting  on  a  bough 
togethei,  and  talking  with  much  animition  One  of  the 
pietfiest  of  the  paths,  with  whiih  my  diil}  walks  made 
me  fimiliai  leads  ovei  an  iganpe  to  a  house,  or  lather 
to  a  large  thatched  shed  in  the  foiest,  used  foi  pippaimg 
mandioca.  It  is  aupphed  with  tiur  large  claj  ovens, 
having  immense  shallow  pans  fitted  on  to  the  top,  with 
troughs  for  kneading,  sieieo  for  'itiammg,  ind  ill  tlie 
apparatus  for  the  various  proci-s'ies  to  which  the  mindioca 
is  subjected.  One  utensil  lu  very  chanctaiatic  ,  the  large, 
empty  turtle-shells,  which  may  bo  seen  in  every  kitchen, 
iised  as  basins,  bowls,  &q.  I  suppose  this  little  estabUsh- 
ment  is  used  by  a  number  of  persons,  for  in  my  morning 
walks  I  always  meet  troops  of  Indians  going  to  it,  the 
women  with  their  deep  working  baskets, — something  like 
the  Swiss  "hotte,"  —  in  which  they  carry  their  tools,  on 
their  backs,  supported  by  a  straw  band  fastened  across 
the  forehead,  and  their  babies  astride  on  their  hips,  so  as 
to  leaTO  their  hands  perfectly  free.  They  always  give  me  a 
cordial  mormng  greeting  and  stop  to  look  at  the  plants  and 
flowers  with  which  I  am  usually  laden.     Some  of  the  women 
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are  quite  pretty,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  Indians  in  this 
part  of  tlie  country  do  not  look  very  healthy,  and  are  apt  to 
haTe  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  skin.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  the  natives  seem  more  liable  to  the  maladies  of  the 
country  than  strangers.  Tbey  are  very  subject  to  inter- 
mittent fevers,  and  one  often  sees  Indians  worn  to  mere 
skin  and  bone  by  this  terrible  seourgo. 

If  the  morning  walk  in  the  woods  is  delightM,  the  even- 
ing stroll  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  house  is  no  less  so, 
when  the  water  is  dyed  in  the  purple  sunset,  and  the  quiet 
of  the  scene  is  broken  here  and  there  by  a  fire  on  the  sands, 
around  which  a  cluster  of  Indians  are  cooking  their  sxipper. 
As  Major  Ooutinho  and  I  were  walking  on  the  sliore  last 
evening  we  came  on  such  a  group.  They  were  a  family 
who  bad  come  over  from  their  home  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake,  with  a  boaUoad  of  fish  and  turtle  to  sell 
in  the  village.  When  tbey  have  disposed  of  their  cargo, 
they  build  their  fire  on  the  beaeh,  eat  their  supper  of 
salted  or  broiled  fish,  fai'inha,  and  the  nuts  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  palm  (Atalea),  and  tiien  sleep  in  their  canoe. 
Wo  sat  down  with  them,  and,  that  they  should  not  think 
we  came  merely  out  of  curiosity,  we  shared  tlieir  nuts 
and  farinba,  and  tbey  were  soon  very  sociable.  I  am  con- 
stantly astonished  at  the  frank  geniality  of  these  people, 
so  different  from  our  sombre,  sullen  Indians,  who  are  so 
unwilling  to  talk  with  strangers.  The  cordiality  of  their 
reception,  however,  depends  very  miieh  on  the  way  in 
which  tbey  are  accosted.  Major  Coutinbo,  wlio  has  passed 
years  among  tliem,  understands  their  character  well,  and 
1ms  remarkable  tact  in  his  dealings  with  them.  Pie  speaks 
their  language  a  little  also,  and  this  is  important  here 
where  many  of  the  Indians  speak  only  the  "  lingua  geral." 
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This  WIS  the  ciso  with  "pvenl  of  the  familj  whoso  ae 
qnaintance  we  mide  last  eieuing,  though  some  of  fhem 
tJked  in  Poituguese  fluently  enough,  telling  u&  about 
then  life  m  tlie  foie&t,  their  success  in  disposiiij;  of  their 
fish  and  tuitle,  and  uniting  us  to  eome  to  tlicii  house 
They  pomtfd  out  to  us  one  of  the  younger  girh,  who 
they  said  had  never  been  baptized,  and  they  seemed  to 
wish  to  have  the  rite  performed.  Major  Coutinho  promised 
to  speak  to  the  priest  about  it  for  them.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn,  tlie  white  population  do  little  to  civilize  the  Indians 
beyond  giving  them  the  external  rites  of  religion.  It  is  the 
old  sad  story  of  oppression,  duplicity,  and  license  on  the 
part  of  the  white  man,  which  seems  likely  to  last  as  long 
£^  skins  shall  differ,  and  which  necessarily  ends  in  the 
degradation  of  both  races. 

October  4th.  —  On  Saturday  morning  at  fo\ir  o'clock,  Ma- 
jor Coutinho,  Mr.  Agassiz,  and  myself  left  Tefll^  in  company 
with  our  neighbor  and  landlord  Major  Estolaiio,  on  our  way 
to  his  "sitio,"  a  rough  sort  of  Indian  lodge  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Solimoens,  where  ha  goes  occasionally  with 
his  family  to  superintend  the  drying  and  salting  of  fish, 
a  great  article  of  commerce  bore.  It  bad  rained  heavily 
all  night,  but  the  stars  were  bright,  and  the  morning  was 
cool  and  fresh  when  we  put  off  in  tlie  canoe.  When  we 
issued  from  Teffe  lake  it  was  already  broad  day,  and  by 
the  time  we  entered  the  Solimoens  we  began  to  have 
admonitions  that  breakfast-time  was  approaching.  There 
is  something  very  pleasant  in  these  improvised  meals  ;  the 
coffee  tastes  better  when  you  have  made  it  yourself,  setting 
up  the  coiTce- machine  under  the  straw-roof  of  the  canoe, 
dipping  up  the  water  from  the  river  over  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  cooking  your  own  breakfast.    One  would  think 
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it  a  great  bore  at  home,  with  all  the  necessary  means  and 
appiiaiices  ;  but  with  the  stimulus  of  difficulty  and  the 
excitement  of  the  journey  it  is  quite  pleasant,  and  gives 
a  new  relish  to  ordinaa-y  fare.  After  we  liad  had  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a  farinha  biscuit,  being  somewhat 
cramped  with  sitting  in  the  canoe,  we  landed  for  a  walk 
on  a  broad  beach  along  which  we  were  coasting.  There 
ie  much  to  be  learned  on  these  Amazonian  beaches ;  they 
are  the  haunts  and  breeding-places  of  many  different  kinds 
of  animals,  and  are  covered  by  ti'acks  of  alligators,  tur- 
tles, and  capivari.  Then  there  are  the  nests,  not  only  of 
alligators  and  turtles,  but  of  the  different  khid  of  fishes 
and  birds  that  lay  tlieir  eggs  in  the  mud  or  &and.  It  is 
curious  to  see  the  address  of  the  Indians  in  finding  the 
turtle-nests  ;  they  walk  quickly  over  the  sand,  but  with 
a  sort  of  inquiring  tread,  as  if  they  carried  an  in&tiiictive 
perception  in  their  step,  and  the  moment  they  set  their 
foot  upon  a  spot  below  which  eggs  are  deposited,  though 
there  is  no  external  evidence  to  the  eye,  they  recognize 
it  at  once,  and,  stooping,  dig  straight  down  to  the  eggs, 
generally  eight  or  ton  inches  under  the  surface.  Besides 
these  tracks  and  nests,  there  are  the  roiinded,  shallow 
depressions  in  the  mud,  which  the  fishermen  say  are  the 
sleeping-places  of  the  skates.  They  have  certainly  about 
the  form  and  size  of  the  skate,  and  one  can  easily  believe 
that  these  singular  impressions  in  the  soft  surface  have 
been  made  in  this  way.  The  vegetation  on  these  beaches 
is  not  less  interesting  than  tliese  signs  of  animal  life.  In 
the  rainy  season  more  than  half  a  mile  of  land,  now  un- 
covered along  the  margins  of  the  river,  is  entirely  mider 
water,  the  river  rising  not  only  to  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
but  penetrating   for  into   it.      At   this  time  of  the   year, 
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liowever,  tlie  shore  consists,  first  of  the  beach,  then  of  a 
broad  band  of  tall  grasses,  beyond  which  are  the  lower 
shrubs  and  trees,  leading  «p,  by  a  sort  of  gradation,  to 
the  full  forest  growth.  During  this  dry  season  the  vege- 
tation makes  an  effort  to  recover  its  lost  ground ;  one  sees 
the  little  Inibauba  (Cecropia)  and  a  kind  of  willow-tree 
(Salix  humboldiana),  the  only  familiar  plant  we  met, 
springing  up  on  the  saud,  and  creeping  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  only  to  be  destroyed  again  with  the  next 
rise  of  the  river.  While  we  were  walking,  the  boatmen 
were  dragging  the  net,  and  though  not  with  such  astonish- 
ing success  as  the  other  day,  yet  it  landed  not  only  an  ample 
supply  of  fresh  fish  for  breakfast,  but  also  a  nnmbor  of  in- 
teresting specimens.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  we  turned 
from  the  Solimoens  into  the  little  river  on  which  Mr.  Esto- 
lano's  fishing-lodge  is  situated,  and'  in  a  few  minutes  found 
ourselves  at  the  pretty  landing,  where  a  rough  flight  of  steps 
led  up  to  the  house.  In  this  climate  a  very  slight  shelter 
will  servo  as  a  house.  Such  a  dwelling  is  indeed  nothing 
but  a  vast  x>orch  ;  and  a  very  airy,  pleasant,  and  picturesque 
abode  it  makes.  A  palm- thatched  roof  to  shed  the  rain  and 
keep  off  the  sun,  covering  a  platform  of  split  logs  that  one 
may  have  a  dry  floor  under  foot ;  these,  with  plenty  of  posts 
and  rafters  for  the  swinging  of  hammocks,  are  the  essentials. 
It  was  somewhat  after  this  fashion  that  Major  Estolano's  lodge 
was  built.  The  back  pai't  of  it  consisted  of  one  very  large, 
high  chamber,  to  which  the  family  retired  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  when  the  sun  was  most  scorching ;  all  the  rest 
was  roof  and  platform,  the  latter  stretching  out  considerably 
beyond  the  former,  thus  leaving  an  open  floor  on  one  side 
for  the  stretching  and  drying  of  fish.  Tlie  whole  structure 
was  lifted  on  piles  about  eight  foet  above  the  ground,  to 
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pro'V'ide  if,iinst  the  rising  of  the  iivei  in  the  rauiv  season. 
In  front  of  the  house  ju^t  on  the  edgi,  of  the  I  nnk,  were 
several  large  open  tlutehel  sheds  usi^d  as  kit  hen  and 
iiTing-iooms  foi  the  negroes  and  Indians  employed  in  the 
prepaiitioii  of  the  fi^h  In  one  of  these  rooms  WLie  several 
Indian  women  who  iDoked  veiy  ill  "\\  e  weie  told  they  had 
been  there  for  two  months,  and  they  were  worn  to  skin  and 
bone  with  intermittent  fever.  Major  Coutinlio  said  they 
were,  no  doubt,  sufiTering  in  part  from  the  habit  so  preva- 
lent among  these  people  of  eating  clay  and  dirt,  for  whicli 
tliey  have  a  morbid  love.  They  were  wild-looking  crea- 
tures, lying  in  their  hammocks  or  squatting  on  the  ground, 
often  without  any  elotlies,  and  moaning  as  if  in  pain.  They 
were  from  the  forest,  and  spoke  no  Portuguese. 

We  were  received  most  cordially  by  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  who  had  gone  up  to  tlie  lodge  the  day  before,  and 
were  offered  the  refreshment  of  a  hammock,  the  first  act 
of  hospitality  in  this  country,  when  one  arrives  from  any 
distance.  After  this  followed  an  excellent  breakfast  of  the 
fresh  fish  we  had  brought  with  its,  cooked  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  broiled,  fried,  and  boiled.  Ttie  repast  was  none  the 
less  appetizing  that  it  was  served  in  picnic  fashion,  the  cloth 
being  laid  on  the  floor,  upon  one  of  the  large  palm-mats, 
mucli  in  use  here  to  spread  over  the  uncarpeted  brick  floors 
or  tinder  the  hammocks.  For  several  hours  after  breakfast 
the  heat  was  intense,  and  we  could  do  little  but  rest  ui  the 
shade,  though  Mr.  Agassiz,  who  works  at  all  hours  if  speci- 
mens are  on  hand,  was  busy  in  making  skeletons  of  some 
fish  too  large  to  be  preserved  in  alcohol.  Towards  evening 
it  grew  cooler,  and  we  walked  in  the  banana  plantation  near 
the  house,  and  sat  under  an  immense  gourd-tree  on  tho 
bank,  which  made  a  deep  shade ;  for  it  was  clothed  not  only 
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by  its  own  foliagg,  but  the  branches  were  covered  with  para- 
sites, and  with  soft,  dark  moss,  in  contrast  with  which  the 
lighter  green,  glossy  fruit  seemed  to  gain  new  lustre.  I  call 
it  a  gourd-tree,  simply  from  the  use  to  which  the  fruit  is 
put.  But  it  goes  here  by  tlie  name  of  the  Ouieira-ti'ee 
(Crescentia  Cajepnt),  the  cup  made  from  the  fruit  being 
called  a  Cuia.  The  fruit  is  spherical,  of  a  light  green, 
shiny  surface,  and  grows  from  the  size  of  an  apple  to  that 
of  the  largest  melon.  It  is  filled  with  a  soft,  white  pulp, 
easily  removed  when  the  fruit  is  cut  in  halves ;  the  rind  is 
then  allowed  to  dry.  Very  pretty  cups  and  basins,  of 
many  sizes,  are  made  in  this  way ;  and  the  Indians,  who 
understand  how  to  prepare  a  variety  of  very  brilliant  colors, 
are  very  skilful  in  painting  tliem.  It  would  seem  that  the 
art  of  making  colors  is  of  ancient  date  among  the  Ama- 
zonian Indians,  for  in  the  account  of  Francisco  Orellana's 
journey  down  tlie  Amaaons  in  1541,  "  the  two  fathers  of  the 
expedition  declare  that  in  this  voyage  they  found  all  the 
people  to  be  both  intelligent  and  ingenious,  which  was  shown 
by  the  woiks  which  they  performed  in  sculpture  and  painting 
in  blight  colois  "  *  Their  paints  are  prepai'ed  from  a  par- 
ticulai  kind  of  day  and  from  the  juices  of  several  plants 
whidi  have  coloimg  properties.  In  an  Amazonian  cottage 
one  haidly  '.ees  any  utensils  for  the  table  except  such  ss  tlie 
Indians  have  prepared  and  ornamented  themselves  from  the 
fruits  of  the  Cuieira-tree.  I  longed  to  extend  my  walk  into 
the  woods  which  surrounded  us  on  all  sides  ;  but  the  forest 
is  very  tantalizing  here,  so  tempting  and  so  impenetrable. 
Tlie  ladies  told  me  there  were  no  paths  cut  in  the  neigh- 
■sorhood  of  the  house. 

*  See  "BxpeditionB  into  the  Valiaj  of  Ilia  Amtizoiis,"  publisliotl  by  !^e 
fliiklnjt  Society. 
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The  next  morning  we  were  off  early  in  the  canoes  on 
a  fish  hunt ;  I  call  it  a  hunt  advisedly,  for  the  fish  are  the 
captives  of  the  bow  and  spear,  not  of  the  net  and  line. 
The  Indians  are  very  adroit  in  shooting  the  larger  fish 
with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  in  harpooning  some  of  the 
veritable  monstera  of  their  rivers,  such  as  the  Peixe-boi 
("fish-cow"),  Manatee  or  Dugon,  with  the  spear.  We 
made  two  parties  thia  morning,  some  of  us  going  in  the 
larger  canoe  to  drag  a  forest  lake  with  the  net,  wliile  some 
of  the  fishermen  took  a  smaller,  lighter  boat,  to  be  able  to 
approach  their  larger  prey.  Our  path  lay  through  a  pretty 
igarapS,  where,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  monkeys  in  a  tree 
by  the  water-side.  On  coming  to  the  Amazons  we  expect 
to  see  moiikeys  as  frequently  as  squirrels  are  seen  at  home ; 
but,  though  very  numerous,  they  are  so  shy  that  one  rarely 
gets  a  fair  view  of  them.  After  an  hour's  row  we  landed 
at  a  little  point  jatting  out  into  the  water,  and  went  through 
tJie  forest,  the  men  cutting  the  way  before  us,  clearing  the 
path  of  branches,  fallen  trees,  and  parasitic  vines  which 
obstructed  it.  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  vigor  and 
strength  with  which  Dona  Maria,  the  mother-in-law  of  our 
host,  made  her  way  through  the  tangled  trees,  helping 
to  fi-ee  the  road,  and  lopping  oif  branches  with  her  great 
wood-knife.  We  imagine  all  the  ladies  m  this  warm 
country  to  be  very  indolent  and  languid ;  and  in  the  cities, 
as  a  general  thing,  their  habits  are  much  less  vigorous  than 
those  of  our  women.  But  here,  in  the  Upper  Amazons,  the 
women  who  have  been  brouglit  up  in  the  country  and  iu 
the  midst  of  the  Indians  are  often  very  energetic,  bearing  a 
hand  at  the  oar  or  the  fishing-net  with  the  strength  of  a 
man.  A  short  walk  brought  us  out  upon  a  shallow  forest 
lake,  or,  as  the  Indiai^  call  it,  "  round  water."     The  Indian 
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names  are  often  very  significant,  I  have  mentioned  the 
meaning  of  igarap^,  "  boat  path  "  ;  to  this,  when  they  wish 
to  indicate  its  size  more  exactly,  they  affix  either  the  word 
"aasu"  (large)  or  "mirim"  (small).  But  an  igarapi^, 
whether  large  or  small,  is  always  a  channel  opening  out  of 
the  main  river  and  having  no  other  outlet.  For  a  channel 
connecting  the  upper  and  lower  waters  of  the  same  river,  or 
leading  from  one  river  to  another,  they  have  another  word, 
"Paran&"  (signifying  river),  which  they  modify  in  the  same 
way,  as  Paran^assu  or  Paran^mirim.  Paran^assfi,  the  big 
river,  means  also  the  sea.  A  still  more  significant  name 
for  a  channel  connecting  two  rivers  is  the  Portuguese  word 
"  furo,"  meaning  bore. 

The  lake  was  set  in  tlie  midst  of  long,  roed-like  grass, 
and,  as  we  approached  it,  thousands  of  white  water-birds 
rustled  up  from  the  margin  and  floated  like  a  cloud  above 
us.  The  reason  of  their  numbers  was  plain  when  we 
reached  the  lake  :  it  was  actually  lined  with  shrimps  ;  one 
could  dip  them  out  by  the  bucketful.  The  boatmen  now 
began  to  drag  the  net,  and  perhajs  nowhere,  from  any 
single  lake  or  pond,  has  Mr.  Agassiz  made  a  more  valu- 
able collection  of  forest  fishes.  Among  them  was  a  pipe- 
fish, one  of  the  Goniodont  family,  very  similar  to  our  ordina- 
ry Syngnathus  in  appearance,  but  closely  related  to  Acestra, 
and  especially  interesting  to  him  as  throwing  light  on  cer- 
tain investigations  of  his,  made  when  quite  a  young  man. 
This  specimen  confirmed  a  classification  by  which  he  then 
associated  the  pipe-fish  with  the  Garpikes  and  Sturgeons, 
a  combination  which  w^  scouted  by  the  best  naturalists 
of  the  time,  and  is  even  now  repudiated  by  most  of  them. 
Without  self-glorification,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  grati- 
fied when  the  experience  of  later  years  confirms  the  pre- 
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monitions  of  youtli,  aiid  shows  them  to  lia^e  been  not  mere 
guesses,  hut  founded  npon  an  in&ight  into  the  true  relations 
of  things.  Wearied  after  a  ■while  with  watching  the  fish- 
ing  in  the  sun,  I  went  back  into  the  forest,  where  I  found 
the  coifee-|s3t  already  hoiling  over  the  fire.  It  was  pitaa- 
ant  fo  feit  down  on  a  fallen,  mota-grown  trunk,  and  break- 
fast in  the  shade.  Pieaently  the  fishermen  came  back  from 
the  lake,  and  wo  found  our  way  to  tlie  boats  again,  laden 
witti  an  immense  numbei"  of  fibhes.  Tlie  gentlemen  re- 
turned to  the  house  in  one  of  the  smaller  montarias,  taking 
the  specimens  with  them,  and  leaving  me  to  return  in  the 
larger  canoe  with  the  Senhoras.  It  seemed  to  mo  strange 
on  this  Sunday  morning,  when  the  bells  mnst  be  ringing 
and  the  people  trooping  to  ehuroh  under  the  bright  October 
sky,  in  our  far-off  New  England  home,  to  be  floating  down 
this  quiet  igarapfi,  in  a  boat  full  of  half-naked  Indians,  their 
wUd,  monotonous  chant  sounding  in  our  ears  as  they  kept 
time  to  their  oars.  In  these  excursions  one  learns  to  uu- 
derstand  the  fascination  this  life  must  have  for  a  people 
among  whom  civilization  is  as  yet  but  very  uicomplete ; 
it  is  full  of  physical  enjoyment,  without  any  mental  ef- 
fort. Up  early  in  tlie  morning  and  off  on  their  fishing 
or  hunting  excursions  long  before  dawn,  they  return  by 
the  middle  of  the  day,  lie  in  their  hammocks  and  smoke 
during  the  hours  of  greatest  heat  ;  cook  the  fish  they 
have  brought  with  them,  and,  uulcfas  sickness  comes  to 
them,  know  neither  want  nor  care.  We  reached  the  house 
in  time  for  a  twelve  o'clock  breakfast  of  a  more  solid  char- 
acter than  the  lighter  one  in  the  forest,  and  by  no  means 
unacceptable  after  our  long  row.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
two  "  Peixe-bois  "  (Manatees)  were  brought  in,  also  a  Boto 
(porpoise),  and  some  large  specimens  of  Pirarucu  (Sudis). 
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All  tliese  are  too  clumsy  to  preserve  in  alcohol,  especially 
wlien  alcohol  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  and  so  expeneiye 
as  it  is  here ;  but  Mr.  Agassiz  has  had  skeletons  made 
of  them,  and  will  preserve  the  skins  of  the  Poixe-bois 
for  mounting.  He  obtained  at  the  same  time  an  entirely 
new  genua  of  the  Sihiroid  family.  It  is  a  fish  weighing 
some  ten  pounds,  called  here  the  Pacamum,  and  of  a  bright 
canary  color. 

The  evening  scene  at  the  "  Sitio  "  was  always  very  pretty. 
After  dinner,  when  the  customary  "boa  iioite,"  the  univer- 
sal greeting  at  the  close  of  the  day,  had  been  exchanged, 
the  palm-mats,  spread  over  the  platforms,  had  each  their 
separate  group,  Indians  or  negroes,  children,  members  of 
the  family  or  guests,  the  central  figure  being  usually  that 
of  Major  Coutinho,  who  was  considered  to  be  especially 
successful  in  the  making  of  coffee  and  who  generally  liad 
a  mat  to  himself,  where  he  looked,  as  the  blue  flame  of 
his  alcohol  lamp  flickered  in  the  wind,  not  unlike  a  ma^ 
giciau  of  old,  brewing  some  potent  spell.  Little  shallow 
cups,  like  open  antique  lamps,  filled  with  oil  and  havmg 
a  bit  of  wick  hanging  over  the  edge,  were  placed  about 
the  floors,  and  served  to  light  the  interior  of  the  porch, 
though  after  a  glimmering  and  uncertain  fasliion.  On 
Monday  morning  wc  left  the  "Sitio"  and  returned  to 
Teffg,  where  Mr.  Agassiz  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
all  his  collections,  both  those  ho  had  sent  on  before  him 
and  th{^e  wliich  accompanied  us,  in  good  condition. 

October  9t?i.  —  Alexandrina  turns  out  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  household,  not  only  from  a  domestic,  but 
also  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  She  has  learned  to 
prepare  and  clean  skeletons  of  fish  very  nicely,  and  makes 
herself  quite  useful  in  the  laboratory.     Besides,  she  knows 
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many  paths  in  tlio  forest,  and  accompanies  me  in  all  my 
botaniziug  excurssions  ;  with  the  keen  perceptions  of  a 
person  whose  only  training  has  been  through  the  senses, 
she  ia  far  quicker  than  I  am  in  discerning  the  smallest 
plant  in  fruit  or  flower,  and  now  that  she  knows  what  I 
am  seeking,  she  is  a  very  effieient  aid.  Nimble  as  a  monkey, 
she  tbuiks  nothing  of  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  trep  to  bring 
down  a  blossoming  branch ;  and  here,  where  many  of  the 
trees  shoot  up  to  quite  a  height  before  putting  ont  their 
boughs,  such  an  auxiliary  is  very  important.  The  collec- 
tions go  on  apace,  and  every  day  brings  in  new  species  ; 
more  than  can  be  easily  cared  for, — far  more  than  our  ai'tist 
can  find  time  to  draw.  Yesterday,  among  other  specimens, 
a  hollow  log  was  brought  in,  some  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  crowded  with 
Anojas  (a  common  fish  here)  of  all  sizes,  from  those 
several  inches  long  to  the  tiniest  young.  The  thing  was 
so  extraordinary  that  one  would  have  been  inclined  to 
think  it  was  prepared  in  order  to  be  passed  off  as  a  curi- 
osity, had  not  the  fish  been  so  dexterously  packed  into 
the  iog  from  end  to  end,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  them 
out  without  splitting  it  open,  when  they  were  all  found 
alive  and  in  perfectly  good  condition.  They  could  not 
have  been  artificially  jammed  iiito  the  hollow  wood,  in 
that  way,  without  injuring  them.  The  fishermen  say  that 
this  is  the  habit  of  the  family ;  they  are  often  found  thus 
rjowded  into  dead  logs  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  making 
their  nests  as  it  were  in  the  cavities  of  the  wood.* 

October  U(h.  —  Mr.  Agassiz  has  a  corps  of  little  boys 

*  This  specieB  balongs  to  one  of  the  anbdiTteiouB  of  the  gentis  Auchenipte- 
rti3  ;  it  is  undeseribed,  and  Mr.  Bnrkhardt  has  made  fi?e  coloicd  skelches  of  a 
mimbcF  of  specimeos  of  different  sizes,  varying  is  their  marking^.  —  L.  A. 
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engaged  in  catching  tlie  tiniest  fishes,  so  insignificant  in 
size  that  the  regular  fishermen,  who  can  never  be  made 
to  understand  that  a  fish  which  is  not  good  to  eat  can 
serve  any  useful  purpose,  always  throw  them  away.  Nev- 
ertheless, these  are  among  the  most  instructive  specimens 
for  the  ichthyologist,  becau&e  they  often  reveal  the  relations 
not  only  between  parent  and  offspring,  hut  wider  relations 
between  different  groups.  Mr.  Agassiz'e  investigations  on 
these  little  fish  here  have  shown  repeatedly  that  the  young 
of  BoniP  species  resemble  closely  the  adult  of  others.  Such 
a  fish,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  was  brought  to  liim 
yesterday.  It  eoustitiites  a  new  genus,  Lymnobelus,  and 
belongs  to  the  bill-fish  family,  Scomberesoces,  with  Belone 
and  others,  —  that  long,  narrow  type,  with  a  long  hoak, 
which  has  such  a  wide  distribution  over  tho  world.  In  the 
Northern  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  it 
has  a  representative  of  the  genus  Scomhoresox,  in  which  the 
jaws  of  il«  long  enout  are  gaping ;  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  almost  everywhere  in  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones, 
Belonee  are  found  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  the  bill  is 
closed  ;  in  Morida  and  on  the  Brazilian  cos^t,  as  well  as  in 
the  Pacific,  species  of  Hemirhamphiis  occur  in  which  the  two 
jaws  are  unequal,  the  upper  one  being  very  short  and  the 
lower  one  enormously  long,  while  the  Amazonian  hill-fish 
has  a  somewhat  different  cut  of  the  bill  from  either  of 
those  mentioned  above,  though  both  jaws  are  very  long, 
as  in  Belone.  When,  then,  the  young  of  this  Amazonian 
species  was  brought  to  Mr.  Agassiz,  he  naturally  expected 
to  find  it  like  its  parent.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  it  far 
more  like  the  species  of  Florida  and  the  Brazilian  coast, 
having  the  two  jaws  unequal,  the  upper  one  excessively 
short,  the  lower  enormously  long,  showing  that  the  Ama- 
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z  man  jlcils  bofjri,  tik  i  g  on  its  own  d  ancteiistie 
features  passpi  tliioii^h  a  htate  reiembi  n^;  the  jfima' 
nent  adult  coiidit  on  of  tlie  Hcmuhamphiis  It  is  mtcrust 
mg  t  >  find  that  ai  imih  w  t  idi  ha\  c  thoir  iiatm  al  homt's  so 
fai  frim  eivh  othei  that  theie  la  Jio  po  siLiht^  of  any  ma 
teiial connection  between  th  m  iieyet  so  linVod  togethei  ly 
btructural  Uws  that  the  de^  lopment  of  one  sj  ecies  I  oi^ld 
recall  the  idult  fuun  of  auithei  "*     The  'itorj  of  the  Ae  i  s 

•  When  I  attemplul  to  record  my  impression  of  llie  b^m  of  ihe  Amnions, 
and  clianicleriited  it  as  a  frcEh-woter  ocean  with  an  ai'chipekgo  of  islands,  I 
did  liot  mBan  to  limit  the  comparison  to  the  wide  expHnso  of  watov  nnd  the 
lar^  number  of  islands.  The  resemblance  extends  mnch  farther,  and  the 
whole  basin  mnv  he  said  to  be  oceanic  also,  in  the  chamctor  of  its  fiuina.  It  ia 
true,  we  are  accustomed  lo  consider  the  ChrocoideB,  the  Charadncs,  the  6ilu- 
roids,  and  (ho  Goniodonts,  which  eonslitule  die  chief  popiilHtion  of  tliis  net- 
worit  of  rirorE,  HB  fi-esh-ivafcr  iishes ;  but  in  so  doing  we  sliut  our  ejce  to  tlidr 
naniral  affinities,  and  remember  only  the  medium  in  which  ihey  live.  Let  any 
one  entoi-  HpoE  a  more  searcliing  comparison,  and  he  will  not  fail  lo  pei'ceive 
that,  under  the  nnnio  of  Chromidcs,  fishes  are  united  which  in  tbeir  form  and 
genera]  appearance  reoali  several  families  of  tho  clasa,  only  known  as  inhab- 
itants of  the  sen.  The  genus  Pterophylium,  for  instance,  might  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  Chailodonts,  without  apparently  violating  its  natural  afBns- 
ties,  since  oven  Cnrier  considered  it  as  a  Piaiax.  The  genera  Symphysodon 
and  Uara  would  not  saom  very  much  out  of  place,  by  the  side  of  Brama.  The 
genus  Geophagus  and  allied  foi'ms  recall  at  once  flie  Sparoids,  with  widuh 
some  of  tliom  were  associated  by  earlier  ichthyologists  ;  while  the  gcntu 
Crenlciclila  forms  a  striking  counterpart  to  the  genus  Malacanthns.  Finally, 
the  g«nus  Acara  and  their  kindred  closely  resemble  the  Pomaconlroids.  In- 
deed, had  not  the  fresh-water  genera  Pomolis,  Ceutrarohus,  and  the  like,  been 
erroneously  associated  with  the  Percoida,  tha  intimate  roiations  which  bind 
tJiem  to  (he  Chrumides.  and  these  again  to  the  marine  types  mentioned  above, 
would  long  ago  have  been  acknowledged  The  g«nui  Monocirrns  Is  a  minia- 
tsre  i'owites,  with  a  barbel.  Poljcontrai,  which  is  also  found  m  the  Ama 
zons,  btanda  nearest  to  Acara  and  Hero?,  it  has  only  a  liirgtr  number  of 
anal  ipmts  In  this  connettion  it  onght  not  to  be  overlookbd  that  these 
fishes  are  not  pelaeiC,  like  tho  Scombetoids,  but  latbei  arohi pelagic,  if  I 
may  use  this  word  to  designate  fishes  daellmg  among  low  islands  If 
wo   discard   the  long  preiaihng   idea  of  a   close   relationship   betnton   the 
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thp  fish  which  carr  0='  itb  yomg  in  its  mouth  grows  daily 
moie  wonilerf  il     This  momiig  Mr  A^i  siz  was  off  beftre 

CharaEmcs  and  Si]moiidc&  bas  1  tolej  upon  he  jr  smei,  of  an  atUpose 
Gn  WB  av  at  once  perce  to  bow  n  an  fijld  oie  he  afSn  ties  bet  een  the 
Chamc  nc  o  one  hanl  and  on  ti  e  o  !  er  tl  e  S  opel  a  i  nil  Ciupeo  Is 
a  I  of  n  h  fl-e  Oisentiallv  mime.  These  re  Hons  may  be  tneeil  lo  the 
detn  U  of  the  ge  era  Gaatoropcl  tus  from  the  family  of  Charae  nes  s  the 
pend  t  of  Pnstigaettr  nmong  lo  Cinpeo  d  as  Chalc  ntw  reealla  Pelloni. 
In  th  saiuB  J  mav  ''tom  is  and  Chenl  odaa  bo  eompHred  to  Cy  odon  and 
t  e  kc  r  S  d  a  and  Os  eog  o^som  to  Megaiope  and  Erythnaua  to  Oplucopb- 
al  9  S.C  Sj,  The  Gon  o  o  is  may  at  &st  s  gl  t  harlly  Beem  tx>  have  any 
k  n  ired  among  mtn  o  fi  hos  bnt  f  we  take  nto  acco  int  the  affiu  y  vh  eh 
nnqncetionabSy  hnka  the  genns  Lonearia  and  its  albos  with  Pi^asua,  aai 
farther  i-emcmboc  tbat  fo  ihia  day  all  the  iehthyologista,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  C.  Danidril,  ImTo  nniKd  Pegasus  in  one  order  with  the  Pipe-fisbea,  it 
will  no  longer  be  doubted  that  tbe  Goniodonts  havo  at  least  a  remarkabie  anal- 
ogy with  tbe  I^phohranehos,  if  titoy  shosild  not  be  considered  as  heaiing  a  close 
strnotoa!  relation  to  tliem.  Bat  this  relation  Imly  esisis.  The  extraordinary 
mods  of  reai'ing  tlieii'  yoang,  which  characterizea  the  rarions  representatives  of 
Che  old  ^nns  Sji^gnathus,  is  only  matched  by  tbe  e^ally  curious  incubation 
of  the  eggs  in  Loricaria.  And  as  to  the  othK  families  represented  in  the  bssin 
of  tiie  Amaaons,  such  as  t!io  Skates,  the  Sharks,  the  TctraodontB,  the  Flat- 
fishee  (PlcuronectidoE),  tho  Biil-fiahea  (Seombereeoecsj,  the  Anchovis,  Her- 
rings, and  otJier  forms  of  tho  tlunily  of  Clupcoide,  the  Murienoids,  the  gena- 
ine  Sdamoids,  the  Gobioids,  &c.,  &o,,  thcj  aiH  chiefly  known  aa  marine  types; 
while  tho  Cj-prinodonts  occur  eiscwhore  both  in  salt  and  IVcsh  water.  The 
Qymnotines  am  thus  fai-  only  known  iB  fresh-wafer  Jialiea,  nor  do  I  see  any 
ground  for  comparing  them  to  any  marine  typo.  They  cannot  be  compared 
to  die  MnrienoLda,  with  whi<di  they  have  tbus  far  been  n«Bodatcd.  The  only 
real  affinity  I  can  trace  in  them  Is  with  the  Mormyri  of  the  Nile  and  Senegal, 
and  with  the  Sotopfeci  of  the  Sunda  Islands.  Eel-shaped  fiahea  are  by  no 
means  all  related  t*  ono  another,  and  their  elongated  fbrm,  with  a  rariety  of 
pattoms,  is  no  Indieation  of  their  relationship.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  in- 
ferred from  whM  precedes,  that  tlie  ilsiies  of  the  Amazons  have,  aa  a  whole,  a 
marine  character  peculiaily  their  own,  and  not  at  all  to  bo  met  with  among 
the  inhabitants  of  tha  other  great  rivers  of  tbe  world. 

These  peculiarities  extend  to  other  classes  besideB  fishes.  Among  the  Bivalve 
shells,  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  Amazons  nourishes  genera  of  Naiades 
^luliar  to  its  waters,  or  only  foand  besides  in  tie  other  great  rivers  of  Sooth 
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dawn,  on  a  fihiiin^  excui&ion  with  Major  Estolano,  and 
retiirntid  with   numerous   specimens  of  a  new  species  of 

Ameiiti  Buih  as  Hirii.  Castalia  anri  Mycetopua,  to  which  I  would  add 
another  seiioa  iounded  upon  slender  BH,kle-shnped  Unios,  common  to  Nortll 
and  South  Amenca.  But  what  ai^'ma  to  hiie  oseopeil  the  attention  of  con- 
choiogistg  11  the  strikmg  roacmhlance  ot  Hjria  and  Avioula,  of  Castalia  and 
Area  of  Itjcotopos  an  I  '^olcn  iLc.  Thua  exhibiting  another  repetition  of 
marine  tyjes  m  a  family  cvelnaivolj  1  mitel  to  fresh  waters,  and  having  Btruc- 
tnril  thai  aob  rs  ol  its  own  entirely  dist  net  from  the  marine  genera,  the 
appearance  (t  which  they  bo  closJy  apo  In  this  connection  I  cannot  suppress 
the  remark,  that  it  would  bs  puerile  to  consider  snch  mimicry  aa  inditaljve  of 
a  community  of  origin.  Some  of  the  land  shells  even  recall  madne  forms ; 
sncJl  are  some  of  the  Bulimus  tribe,  which  resomhle  the  genua  Pliaeianella  and 
Litiorijia  far  more  iJian  tlieir  own  relatives.  The  similarity  of  the  frrngos  of 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  foot  ia  pai-ticnlarly  striking.  The  Ampullariai 
remind  one  also,  in  a  maaanre,  of  the  marine  genera  Stfntliiolaiia,  Nalica, 
&o.,  and  many  fossils  of  the  latter  family  have  hcen  confounded  with  freah-watec 
Ampulariie. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  tbo  Amazonian  feuna,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  oceanic  character,  is,  howeser,  the  abundance  of  Cetaceans  through 
its  whole  extent.  Wherever  I  bavo  navigated  these  waters,  from  Para,  where 
the  tides  stJIl  send  the  salt  brine  up  the  river,  to  Tabatmga  on  the  borders 
of  Peru,  in  all  the  lar^r  and  smaller  tribufcines  ot  the  gre.it  stream  as  ivell 
as  in  tile  many  lakes  connected  with  their  over-changing  eouiac,  1  have  seen 
and  heard  them,  gamboling  at  the  surface  and  enonng  rhythmically,  when 
undisturbed  in  ileir  breathing.  At  night,  especially,  when  quietly  at  anchor 
in  the  river,  yon  hardly  ever  feil  to  be  startled  by  the  noise  they  make,  when 
reaching  the  sarfaco  to  exhale  forcibly  the  ajr  they  have  long  retained  in  their 
lungs  while  under  water.  I  liaiio  noticed  Ave  different  species  of  this  order 
of  animals  in  the  waters  of  tho  Amnions,  four  of  which  belong  to  the  femily 
of  Porpoises  and  one  to  that  of  Manatees.  Mr.  Bnrkhardt  has  draivn  three 
of  them  from  fresh  specimens  for  me,  and  I  hope  before  long  to  secure  equally 
faitlifal  representations  of  the  otJiers,  when  I  shall  describe  them  all  com- 
paratively. One  of  the  Porpoises  belongs  to  tho  genns  Inia,  and  may  be 
traced  on  the  upper  tribntitrios  of  tho  Amazons  to  Bolivia,  anofher  resem- 
bles more  oar  common  Porpoise,  while  sdll  another  recalls  tho  Dolphin  of 
tlio  seorcoast ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  any  one  of  them 
is  identical  with  the  marine  speeiea.  At  all  events,  the  block  Porpoise  of  the 
toy  of  Marajo,  frequently  seen  in  the  Yicinity  of  Pard,  ia  totally  ditferent  from 
the  gray  apecia  seen  higher  up  the  Btraiun.  —  L.  A 
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that  family.  These  specunens  furnished  a  complete  embry- 
oiogical  series,  some  of  them  having  their  eggs  at  the  back 
of  tlie  gills,  between  the  iipper  pharyngeals  and  the  bran- 
chial arches,  others  their  young  in  the  mouth  in  different 
stages  of  development,  up  to  those  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long  and  able  to  swim  about,  full  of  life  and  activity, 
when  removed  from  the  gills  and  placed  in  water.  The 
most  advanced  were  always  found  outside  of  the  gills, 
within  the  cavity  formed  by  the  gill-covers  and  the  wide 
branchiostegal  merabrano.  In  examining  these  fishes  Mr. 
Agassiz  has  found  that  a  special  lobe  of  the  brain,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Triglas,  sends  large  nerves  to  that  part 
of  the  gills  which  protects  the  young  ;  thus  connecting 
the  care  of  the  offspring  with  the  organ  of  intelligence. 
The  specimens  of  this  morning  seem  to  invalidate  the 
statement  of  the  fishermen,  that  the  young,  though  often 
found  ill  the  month  of  the  parent,  are  not  actually  de- 
veloped there,  but  laid  and  hatched  in  the  sand.  The 
series,  in  these  specimens,  was  too  complete  to  leave  any 
doubt  that  in  this  species  at  least  the  whole  process  of 
development  is  began  and  completed  in  the  gill-cavity, 

Oetoher  11th.  —  Teff^.  Yesterday,  to  our  great  pleasure, 
our  companions,  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Talisman,  returned 
from  their  canoe  expedition  on  the  rivers  Iga  and 
Hyutahy,  bringing  most  valuable  collections.  Mr.  Agassiz 
has  felt  some  anxiety  about  their  success,  as,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  small  supply  of  alcohol,  for  preserving 
specimens,  which  was,  nevertheless,  all  he  could  spare 
from  the  common  store,  a  great  deal  of  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  specimens  was  required  in  order  to  make  a  truly 
characteristic  collection.  The  commission  could  not  have 
been   better  executed,  and  the   result  raises  the  number 
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of  species  from  the  Amazonian  waters  to  more  tlian  six 
hundred,  every  day  showing  more  clearly  how  distinctly 
the  species  are  localized,  and  that  this  immense  basin  is 
divided  into  numerous  zoological  areas,  each  one  of  which 
has  its  own  combination  of  iislies.  Our  stay  at  Teff^  draws 
to  a  close,  and  to-day  begins  the  great  work  of  packing,  in 
preparation  for  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  These  days  are  the  most  laborious  of  all ;  on  leav- 
ing every  station,  all  the  alcoholic  specimens  have  to  be 
overhauled,  their  condition  ascertained,  the  barrels,  kegs, 
and  cans  examined,  to  make  siire  that  the  hoops  are  fast, 
and  that  there  are  no  leakages.  Fortunately,  there  are 
some  of  our  party  who  are  very  dexterous  as  coopers  and 
joiners,  and  at  these  times  the  laboratory  is  turned  into 
a  workshop.  We  were  reminded  of  the  labors  of  the  day 
by  a  circular  distributed  at  breakfast  this  morning ;  — 

"  Sir  :  —  The '  Uailed  Coopers'  Association '  will  meet  in  the  lab- 
oratory after  breakfast.     You  are  particularly  requested  to  attend. 

"Teff^,  Oct.  ITth,  1865," 
And  at  this  moment  the  laboratory  rings  with  click  of  ham- 
mer, and  nails,  and  iron  hoops.  As  usual,  there  are  a 
number  of  uninvited  spectators  watching  the  breaking  up 
of  the  scientific  establishment,  which  has  been,  during  the 
past  month,  a  source  of  constant  entertainment  to  the  va- 
grant population  of  Teif^.  Jn  this  country  of  open  doors 
and  windows  one  has  not  the  same  protection  against  intru- 
sion as  in  a  colder  climate,  and  we  have  had  a  constant 
succession  of  curious  visitors  hanging  about  our  premises. 

I  have  dwelt  especially  on  the  fish  collection ;  but  we  do 
not  go  away  empty-handed  in  other  respects.  Mr.  Dexter 
has  prepared  a  large  number  of  the  forest  bu-ds  for  mounting, 
js,  toucans,  and  a  great  variety  of  smaller  species 
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of  very  brilliant  plumage,  not  to  speak  of  the  less  showy 
■water-birds.  He  has  been  often  in  the  wonds  shooting, 
with  Mr.  Hunnewell  and  Mr.  Tliayer,  and  lias  employed 
several  sportsmen  of  the  place  to  assist  him.  Turtles, 
jacar^s,  and  snakes  are  also  largely  represented  in  the 
collections;  and  Mr.  Agassiz  has  obtained,  by  purchase, 
a  large  and  well-presert  ed  collection  of  insects,  made  by 
a  Frenchman  dnring  a  several  years'  residence  in  this 
little  town.  In  Teffi!  and  its  neighborhood  we  constantly 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  English  naturalist.  Mr.  Bates, 
"Senhor  Henrique,"  as  the  people  call  him  here,  whose 
charming  book,  "The  Naturalist  on  tlie  Amazons,"  has 
been  a  very  pleasant  companion  to  ua  in  our  wanderings.* 

*  Ab  from  (he  beeinii^g  our  Erraneomenla  were  made  to  stay  at  lenst  a 
month  in  TefS',  it  beoome  possiblfi  to  lay  out  our  work  m  a  more  sj  attmatic 
form  thon  dunng  our  ramWiiig  trsvele.  It  was  hero  that  I  Bemted  the  largest 
nuiiobcr  of  fish  skolotons  and  had  several  of  the  larger  animals  of  the  couiitrj' 
j>reparEa  for  the  Museum ;  such  as  Manatees,  Porpoises,  Piraruqns,  Soiubiina, 
and  the  like.  I  also  undertook  here,  tor  the  first  time,  a  regular  BSarch  for  the 
j-oung  of  hU  the  spedes  of  fishes  that  eotild  be  obtained.  Here  agiun  my 
neighbors,  and  indeed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  pkee,  vied  with  one  anotlier 
in  their  eilbrtB  to  procure  specimens  for  me.  Senhor  3oao  da  Ciinha  and 
Dr.  fiomualdo  made  ftequent  fifching  exourraona  for  my  benefit ;  and  when  I 
conld  not  accompany  them,  a  boatful  of  fish  was  nererthelees  moored  to  the 
shore,  in  the  evening,  from  which  I  could  select  whatever  was  useful  or  interest- 
ing. The  grocer  of  the  place,  Mr.  Pedro  Mendsz,  who  employed  a  sfciiful  fiah- 
erman  daily  to  eapply  his  large  fhmily,  gave  directione  that  all  the  fish^  caught 
shoBld  be  bronght  in,  and  before  the  kitchen  received  its  provisions,  I  had  my 
choice  of  everything.  Tliis  was  a  great  fiivor,  especially  since  the  Indian  fish- 
erman, Jos^,  whom  I  had  engaged  in  Manaos  to  accompany  me  through  the 
rest  of  my  journey,  waa  now  at  Tabatinga,  assisting  Mr.  ISoui^et,  who  had 
been  left  there  when  I  returned  to  Teffe.  An  old  Passtf  Indian,  who  was  as 
timiliar  with  the  fishes  of  the  waters  as  with  the  animals  of  the  forest,  and 
whom  M^or  Coutinho  had  bs&iended  fbr  many  years,  rendered  also  great 
service  in  hunting  particular  kinds  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  the  haunts  of  which  he 
alone  seemed  to  know.     The  schoolmaster  and  his  boys,  m.  short,  everybody 
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Oetoher  21s(.  —  Since  Thursday  afternoon  our  canoe  has 
been  loaded,  all  the  specimens,  amounting  to  something 
more  than  thirty  barrels,  kegs,  and  boxes,  packed  and 
waiting  tlie  arriral  of  the  steamer.  We  have  paid  our 
parting  visits  to  friends  and  acquaintances  here.  I  have 
taken  my  last  ramble  in  the  woods  where  I  have  had  so 

who  knew  how  to  ca'di  fish  or  fbwl,  was  out  at  work,  and,  with  the  asaslance 
of  mj  joung  Mende  Dexter,  Hnnnowel],  anil  Thayer,  and  the  co-operadou 
of  Major  Continho  and  Mr,  Burkhardt,  onr  daily  progresB  wna  unraistakable. 
They  generallj'  took  cure  of  the  collections  of  land  iinimals,  while  I  resened  the 
fishes  to  myself,  and  Major  Continho  was  busy  with  geological  and  meteorologi- 
cal ohservationB.  Even  the  servants  helped  in  cleaning  the  skeletons.  1  made 
here  a  very  exfenBire  eoUeclion  of  fish  hrains,  embcaeing  most  genera  ftrand 
in  this  locality,  but  it  was  nnfbrtunatnly  lost  on  arriving  at  Manaos.  Aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  trnnsporiing  preparations  so  delicate,  I  kept  them  always 
by  nil  s'le  s'nply  packed  in  an  open  barrel  in  the  hope  of  bringiog  them 
satbly  homo  and  also  that  I  migl  t,  without  ditticulti  add  to  the  number.  In 
an  unguaidcd  moment  however  while  landing  ono  of  our  attendants  cap- 
sized the  whole  into  ^e  Rio  Negro  It  is  the  only  part  of  my  collections 
which  w  ifl  completelv  lost. 

After  Bcttng  mv  whole  party  well  undur  w«  m  TeM,  I  made  the  Tory 
instructi've  e^i-ursion  with  Mijor  Estolftno  of  whith  an  account  is  given  in 
the  text,  to  tlio  La|,o  do  Boto  a  imaJI  sheet  of  water  by  the  side  of  his  sitio 
on  the  hanks  ot  the  main  course  of  thu  Vmazons  whtre  I  had  a  fiiir  opportu- 
nity of  ascertammg  how  wilely  diffeieni  the  fitbcs  may  be  that  inhabit 
adjoining  faunte  m  the  ■fame  hyl  o^rapUi,  basin  To  this  day  I  hare  not 
yet  reoo*  on.d  from  my  surprise  at  !liidm|,  ih  it  shon.s  which  from  a  geographic 
pomt  of  new  muht  be  eoi!sidi.red  s  mplj  as  opposite  tanks  of  the  same  stream, 
were,  nevertheless,  the  abode  of  an  esaentiallv  diSerent  ichthyologicai  popula- 
tion. Among  the  most  cunous  fishes  obtained  here  I  woald  mculjou  a  new 
genus,  allied  to  Phractocerhalus  of  wbicli  I  know  only  a  single  very  largo 
speeies,  reniarbahlp  for  lU  uniform  unary  yellow  color  Doras,  Acestra, 
Pterygoplichthys,  S^  were  parlitularlj  tommon  Small  as  this  lake  is,  the 
lai^Bt  animals  known  m  tin.  whole  ba^n  arefbnnl  in  it  such  as  Manatees 
Botos,  —  the  Porpoise  of  the  Amaaon"  whiib  has  giien  its  name  to  the  lake  ; 
Alligators,  Pirarucus,  —  the  Sndis  gigns  of  systematic  writers;  Sorubims,  the 
lai^";  flat-beaded  Hornpouts;  Paeamums,  the  large,  yellow  Siluroid  above  al- 
luded to,  &c.,  &e.—L.  A. 
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many  pleasant  walk  ,  and  now  we  aie  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  ■vali'ie'i  and  caipetr-bags  waiting  to  see  the  steamer  round 
the  woodtd  point  in  fiont  of  the  hoube  bufoie  we  turn  the 
key  on  oui  four  weeks  home,  and  i.lot>e  thii  chaptei  ot  our 
Amazonun  lifp      In  this  country,  whi^ie  time  sepin*;  to  be 


of  comparatively  little  impoitanoe  one  is  never  <iiu6  wht,th- 
er  tlie  boat  will  leave  or  arnve  on  the  appointe  1  day  One 
lias  only  to  make  the  necessary  piepatationa  and  tlen 
priwtise   the  favorite   Br^ilian  virtue       [  ictencia        Ihe 
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adjoining  sketch  is  a  portrait  of  my  little  house-maid, 
Alesandrina,  who,  from  her  mixture  of  Negro  and  Indian 
blood,  is  rather  a  curious  illustration  of  tlie  amalgamation 
of  races  here.  She  consented  yesterday,  after  a  good  deal 
of  coy  demur,  to  have  her  portrait  taken-  Mr.  Agassiz 
wanted  it  especially  on  account  of  her  extraordinary  hair, 
which,  though  it  has  lost  its  compact  negro  crinkle,  and 
acquired  sometliing  of  the  length  and  texture  of  the  Indian 
hair,  retains,  nevertheless,  a  sort  of  wiry  elasticity,  so  that, 
when  combed  out,  it  stands  off  from  her  head  in  aU  direc- 
tions as  if  electrified.  In  the  examples  of  negro  and  Indian 
half-breeds  we  have  seen,  the  negro  type  seems  the  first  to 
yield,  as  if  the  more  facile  disposition  of  the  negro,  as 
compared  with  the  enduring  tenacity  of  the  Indian,  showed 
iteelf  in  their  physical  as  well  as  their  mental  characteristics. 
A  few  remarks,  gathered  from  Mr.  Agassiz's  notes  on  the 
general  character  of  the  population  in  this  region  may  not 
be  without  interest. 

"  Two  things  are  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
traveller  in  the  Upper  Amazons.  The  necessity,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  larger  population,  and,  secondly,  of  a  better  class 
of  whites,  before  any  fair  beginning  can  be  made  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  an  inducement  to 
tliis,  the  importance  of  taking  off  all  restraint  on  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Amazons  and  its  tributaries,  opening  them  to 
the  ambition  and  competition  of  other  nations.  Not  only 
is  the  white  population  too  small  for  the  task  before  it, 
but  it  is  no  less  poor  in  quality  than'  meagre  in  numbers. 
It  presents  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  higher  race  receiving 
the  impress  of  a  lower  one,  of  an  educated  cl^s  adopting 
the  habits  and  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  savage.  In  the 
towns  of  the  Solimocns  the  people  who  pass  for  the.  winte 
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gentry  of  the  land,  while  they  profit  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  Indian  to  cheat  and  abuse  liim,  nevertheless  adopt  his 
social  habits,  sit  on  the  ground  and  eat  with  their  fingers 
as  he  does.  Although  it  is  forbidden  by  law  to  enslave  the 
Indian,  there  is  a  practical  slavery  by  which  he  becomes 
as  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  master  as  if  he  could 
be  bought  and  sold.  The  white  man  engages  an  Indian 
to  work  for  Iiim  at  a  certain  rate,  at  the  same  time  prom- 
ising to  provide  him  witli  clothes  and  food  until  such  time 
as  he  shall  have  earned  enough  to  take  care  of  himself. 
This  outfit,  in  fact,  costs  the  employer  little ;  but  when 
the  Indian  comes  to  receive  his  wages  he  is  told  that  he 
is  already  in  debt  to  his  master  for  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  him  ;  instead  of  having  a  right  to  demand 
money,  he  owes  work.  The  Indians,  even  those  who  live 
about  the  towns,  are  aijigularly  ignorant  of  tlie  true  value 
of  tiling.  They  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  in  this 
way  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  remahi  bound  to  the 
service  of  a  man  for  a  lifetime,  believing  themselves  under 
the  burden  of  a  debt,  while  tliey  are,  in  fact,  creditors. 
Besides  this  'virtual  slavery,  an  actual  traffic  of  the  Indians 
does  go  on  ;  but  it  is  so  far  removed  from  the  power  of  the 
authorities  that  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  put  a  stop  to  it, 
A  better  class  of  emigrants  would  suppress  many  of  these 
evils.  Americans  or  Englishmen  might  bo  sordid  in  their 
transactions  with  the  natives ;  their  hands  are  certainly  not 
clean  in  their  dealings  with  the  dark-skinned  races ;  but 
they  would  not  degrade  themselves  to  the  social  level  of 
the  Indians  as  tlie  Portuguese  do  ;  they  would  not  adopt 
his  habits," 

I  cannot  say  good  by  to  Teffi?  without  a  word  in  com- 
memoration of  one    class  of   its    inhabitants    who    have 
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interfered  very  seriously  with  our  comfort.  There  ia  a 
tiny  creature  called  the  Moeuim,  scarcely  visible  except 
for  its  bright  vermilion  color,  which  swarms  all  over  the 
grass  and  low  gi'owth  here.  It  penetrates  under  the  skin 
so  that  one  would  suppose  a  red  rash  had  broken  out  over 
the  body,  and  causes  excessive  itching,  ending  sometimes 
in  troublesome  sores.  On  returning  from  a  walk  it  is 
necessary  to  bathe  in  alcohol  and  water,  in  order  to  allay 
the  heat  and  irritation  produced  by  these  little  wretches. 
Mosquitoes  are  annoying,  piums  are  vexatious,  but  ibr 
concentrated  misery  commend  me  to  the  Moeuim. 

October  2Sd.  —  We  left  Teflg  on  Saturday  evening  on 
board  the  Icamiaba,  which  now  seems  quite  like  a  home 
to  us  ;  we  have  passed  so  many  pleasant  hours  in  her 
comfortable  quarters  since  we  left  Parfi.  We  are  just 
on  the  verge  of  the  rainy  season  here,  and  almost  every 
evening  during  the  past  week  has  brought  a  tliunder-storm. 
The  evening  before  leaving  Teff^  we  had  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  storms  we  have  seen  on  the  Amazons.  It  came 
sweeping  up  from  the  east ;  these  squalls  always  come 
from  the  east,  and  therefore  the  Indians  say  "  the  path  of 
the  sun  is  the  path  of  the  storm."  The  upper,  lighter 
layer  of  cloud,  travelling  faster  than  the  dark,  lurid  mass 
below,  hung  over  it  with  its  white,  fleecy  edge,  like  an 
avalanclie  of  suow  just  about  to  fall.  We  were  aU  sitting 
at  the  doorstep  watching  its  swift  approach,  and  Mr.  Agassiz 
said  that  this  tropical  storm  was  the  most  accurate  represen- 
tation of  an  avalanche  on  the  upper  Alps  he  had  ever  seen. 
It  seems  sometimes  as  if  Nature  played  upon  herself,  repro- 
ducing the  same  appearances  xtnder  the  most  dissimilar 
circumstances.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  change  in  the 
river.     When  we  reached   Tefie  it  was  rapidly  falling  at 
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thfc  fate  of  about  a  foot  a  day.  It  was  easy  to  measiire  its 
retreat  by  tbe  effect  of  the  occasional  rains  on  tlie  beacli. 
The  sliower  of  one  day,  for  instance,  would  gully  the  sand 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  next  day  we  would  find  the  water 
about  a  foot  below  the  terminus  of  all  the  cracks  and  rats 
thus  caused,  their  abmpt  close  showing  the  line  at  which 
they  met  the  water  the  previous  day.  Ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night before  we  left,  and  during  which  we  had  heavy 
rains  at  the  close  of  every  day,  continuing  frequently 
through  the  night,  tliose  oscillations  in  the  river  began, 
which  the  people  here  call  "ropiqucto,"  and  which,  on 
the  Upper  Amazons,  precede  the  regular  rise  of  tlie  water 
during  the  winter.  The  fii^t  repiquete  occurs  in  TefF^ 
toward  tlie  end  of  October,  accompanied  by  almost  daily 
rains.  After  a  weelc  or  so  the  water  fails  again ;  in  ton 
or  twelve  days  it  begins  once  moi'o  to  ascend,  and  sinks 
again  after  the  same  period.  In  some  seasons  there  is  a 
third  rise  and  fall,  but  usually  the  third  repiquete  begins 
the  permanent  annual  rise  of  the  river.  On  board  the 
steamer  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Bourget,  with  his  fine 
collections  from  Tabatinga.  He,  like  both  the  other  par- 
ties, has  been  hindered,  by  want  of  alcohol,  from  making 
as  large  collections  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done ;  but 
they  are,  nevertheless,  very  valuable,  exceedingly  well  put 
Tip,  and  embracing  a  great  variety  of  species,  from  the 
Maranon  as  well  as  from  the  Hyavary.  Thus  we  have  a 
rich  harvest  from  all  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Upper 
Amazons,  within  the  borders  of  Brazil,  above  the  Eio  Negro, 
except  the  Purus,  which  must  be  left  unexplored  for  want 
of  time  and  a  sufficient  working  force. 

On  leaving  TeffS  I  should  say  something  of  the  nature 
of   the    soil    in   connection   with    Mr.   Agassiz's   previous 
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observations  on  this  subject.  Although  ho  has  beon  al- 
most constantly  occupied  with  his  collections,  be  has, 
novertlieless,  found  time  to  examine  the  geological  foi> 
mations  of  the  neighborhood.  The  more  he  considers  the 
Amaaons  and  its  tributaries,  the  more  does  he  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  mass  of  the  reddish,  bomogeae- 
ous  clay,  -whieb  he  has  called  drift,  is  the  glacial  de- 
posit brought  down  from  the  Andes  and  worked  over  by 
the  meltutg  of  the  ice  which  transported  it.  According 
to  his  view,  the  whole  valley  was  originally  filled  with 
this  depcslt,  and  the  Amazot^  itself,  as  well  as  the  rivers 
connected  with  it,  are  so  many  channels  worn  through  the 
mass,  having  cut  their  way  just  as  the  igarap^  now  wcara 
its  way  through  the  more  modern  deposits  of  mud  and  sand. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  any  one  should  compare  the  for- 
mation of  these  insignificant  forest-streams  with  that  of 
the  vast  river  which  pours  itself  across  a  whole  coiitinent ; 
but  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  reversal  of  the  microscopic  process 
of  investigation.  We  magnify  the  microscopically  small  in 
order  to  see  it,  and  we  must  dimiuish  that  which  transcends 
our  apprehension  by  its  great  size,  in  order  to  understand 
it.  The  naturalist  who  wishes  to  compare  an  elephant  with 
a  Coni  (Hyrax),*  turns  the  diminisbing  end  of  his  glass 
upon  the  former,  and,  reducing  ite  clumsy  proportions,  bo 
finds  that  the  difference  is  one  of  size  rather  than  struc- 
ture. The  essential  features  are  the  same.  So  the  little 
jgarap^,  as  it  weare  its  channel  tiirough  the  forest  to-day, 
explains  the  early  liistory  of  the  great  river  and  i'eebly 
reiterates  the  past. 

*  It  was  Cuvier  who  first  ascertained  ih&X  the  Email  Hyrax  belongs  to  the 
same  oMer  as  the  elephaiit. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

RETURN  TO  MASAOS.  —  AMAZOSJAK  PICNIC. 

IT  Manaob, — New  QuARTKiie.  —  The  "Ibicdht." — Nkw3  fhom 
HoHK.  —  Visit  to  the  Cabcaoe.  —  Bahhbibab  in  the  Fojiest.  —  Excuk- 
aioN  TO  Lake  Hyashaby.  —  Character  ahd  Peosfects  of  the  Amakobiah 
Vai.iji;!'.  —  Reoeftion  at  the  Lake.  —  DRSCBiPTiOH  of  SiTio.  —  SuocEasFiti. 
FisHiso.  —  Ihdiam  ViBiToaa.  -  Ihdias  Ball.  —  Character  oe  thh  Sxa- 

CISB.  —  DiSTUKUEB    SlQBT.  —  CaKOE     ExCURSIOH.  —  SCEKEBY.  —  ASOTHKB    . 

SiTia  —  Morals  and  Mamjsers.  —  Talk  vtith  the  Isdian  Woiees.  —  Life 

IH    THE     FORSST.  —  LlEE     IS     THE     TOWSS.  —  DiNNER-PaHTI.  —  TOASTS.  — - 
EVEKINO     Row    OH    THE     L»KE.  —   XiOHI     SOEBB.  —  SmOKIBC     AMOSC    THB 

Senhoras.  —  Sbturs  to  MAHAOa. 

October  24(A.  —  Manaoa.  We  reached  Manaos  yesterday. 
As  we  landed  in  tlie  afternoon,  and  as  our  arrival  had  not 
been  expected  witli  any  certainty,  we  had  to  wait  a  little 
while  for  lodgings ;  but  before  night  we  were  fairly  estab- 
lished, our  corps  of  assistants  and  all  our  scientific  appa- 
ratus, in  a  small  house  near  the  shore,  Mr.  Agassiz  and 
rayseif  in  an  old,  rambling  edifice,  used  when  we  were 
here  before  for  the  public  treasury,  which  is  now  removed 
to  another  building.  Our  abode  has  still  rather  the  air  of 
a  public  establishment,  but  it  is  very  quaint  and  pleasant 
inside,  and,  from  its  open,  spacious  character,  is  especially 
agreeable  in  this  climate.  The  apartment  in  which  we 
have  taken  up  our  quarters,  making  it  serve  both  as 
drawing-room  and  chamber,  is  a  long,  lofty  hall,  opening 
by  a  number  of  dooi^  and  windows  on  a  large,  green 
enclosiire,  called  by  courtesy  a  garden,  but  which  is,  after 
all,  only  a  ragged  space  overgrown  with  grass,  and  having 
a  few  trees  in  it.  Nevertheless,  it  makes  a  pleasant  back- 
ground of  shade  and  verdure.     At  the  upper  end  of  our 
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airy  room  Siaiig  our  hammocks,  and  here  are  disposed  our 
trunks,  hoses,  (fee. ;  iu  the  other  half  are  a  couple  of  writuig- 
tahles,  a  Tankee  rocking-chair  that  looks  as  if  it  might  have 
come  out  of  a  Maine  farmer's  house,  a  lounging-chair,  and 
one  or  two  other  pieces  of  furniture,  which  give  it  a  do- 
mestic look  and  raftke  it  serve  very  well  as  a  parlor.  There 
are  many  other  apartments  in  this  rambling,  rickety  castle 
of  ours,  witli  its  brick  floors  and  its  rat-boles,  its  lofty,  hare 
walls,  and  rough  rafters  overhead ;  but  tliis  is  the  only  one 
we  have  undertaken  to  make  habitable,  and  to  my  eye  it 
presents  a  very  happy  combination  of  the  eosey  and  the 
picturesque.  We  have  been  already  urged  by  some  of 
our  hospitable  friends  here  to  take  other  lodgings ;  but  wo 
are  mucli  pleased  with  our  quarters,  and  prefer  to  retain 
them,  at  least  for  the  present. 

On  our  arrival  we  were  greeted  by  the  tidings  tliat  tiie 
first  steamer  of  the  line  recently  opened  between  New 
York  and  Brazil  had  touched  at  Pard  on  her  way  to 
Rio.  According  to  all  accounts,  this  has  been  made  the 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing ;  and,  indeed,  there  appease  to 
be  a  strong  desire  throughout  Brazil  to  strengthen  in 
every  way  her  relations  witli  the  United  States.  The 
opening  of  this  line  seems  to  bring  us  nearer  houje,  and 
its  announcement,  in  connection  with  excellent  news,  pub- 
lic and  private,  from  tlie  United  States,  made  the  flay  of 
our  return  to  Manaos  a  very  happy  one.  A  few  hours 
after  our  own  arrival  the  steamer  "Ibicuhy,"  provided  by 
the  government  for  onv  use,  came  into  port.  To  our  great 
plcEEsure,  she  brings  Mr.  Tavares  Bastos,  dejiuty  fram  Ala^ 
goas,  whose  uniform  kindness  to  us  personally  ever  since 
our  arrival  in  Brazil,  as  well  as  his  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  expedition,  make  it  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  him 
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again.  This  morning  Mr,  Agassiz  received  t!iG  official 
document  placing  the  steamer  at  his  disposition,  and  also 
a  visit  from  her  commander,  Captain  Faria. 

Oetoher  26(A.— Yesterday  morning  at  six  o'clock  we 
made  our  first  excursion  to  a  pretty  spot  much  talked 
of  ill  Manaoe  on  account  of  its  attractions  for  bathing, 
picnics,  and  country  enjoyments  of  all  sorts.  It  is  called 
the  "little  cascade,"  to  distinguish  it  from  a  larger  and, 
it  is  said,  a  much  more  picturesque  fall,  half  a  league  from 
the  city  on  the  other  side.  Half  an  hour's  row  through  a 
winding  river  brings  you  to  a  rocky  causeway,  over  which 
the  water  comes  brawling  down  in  a  shallow  rapid.  Here 
you  land,  and  a  path  through  the  trees  leads  along  the 
edge  of  the  igarap<5  to  a  succession  of  "banheiras,"  as 
they  call  thom  here  ;  and  they  are  indeed  woodiand  bathing- 
pools  fit  for  Diana  and  her  nymphs,  completely  surrounded 
by  trees,  and  so  separated  from  each  other  by  leafy  screens, 
that  a  number  of  persons  may  bathe  in  perfect  seclusion. 
The  water  rushes  through  them  with  a  delicious  freshness, 
forming  a  little  cascade  in  each.  The  inhabitants  make  the 
most  of  this  forest  bathing  establisliment  while  it  lasts ; 
the  rise  of  the  river  during  the  rainy  season  overflows 
and  effaces  it  completely  for  half  the  year.  While  we  were 
bathing,  the  boatmen  had  lighted  a  fire,  and  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  landing  we  found  a  pot  of  coffee  simmering 
very  temptingly  over  the  embers.  Thus  refreshed,  we  re- 
turned to  town  just  as  the  heat  of  the  day  was  beginning  to 


Oetoher  28th,.  —  Yesterday  morning,  at  about  half  past 
six  o'clock,  we  left  Manaos  on  an  excursion  to  the  Lake 
of  Hyanuary  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The 
morning  was   unusually  fresh   for  these  latitudes,   and  t 
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strong  wind  was  blowing  up  so  heavy  a  sea  in  the  river, 
that,  if  it  did  not  make  one  actually  sea-sick,  it  certainly 
called  -up  very  vivid  and  painful  associations.  We  were 
in  a  large  eight-oared  custom-house  barge,  our  company 
consisting  of  His  Excellency  Dr,  Epaminondas,  President 
of  the  province,  his  Secretary,  Seithor  Oodicera,  Seiilior 
Tavarea  Bastos,  Major  Coutinho,  Mr.  Agassiz  and  myself, 
Mr.  Burkhardt,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  James.  We  were 
preceded  by  a  smalliSr  boat,  an  Indian  montaria,  in  which 
was  our  friend  Senhor  Honorio,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
allow  us  to  breakfast'  and  dine  with  him  during  our  stay 
here,  and  who,  having  undertaken  to  provide  for  our  crea- 
ture comforts,  had  the  care  of  a  boatful  of  provisions.  After 
an  hour's  row  we  left  the  rough  waters  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
and,  rounding  a  wooded  point,  turned  into  an  igarap^ 
which  gradually  narrowed  up  into  one  of  those  shaded, 
winding  streams,  which  make  the  charm  of  such  excur- 
sions in  tills  country.  A  ragged,  drapery  of  long,  faded 
grass  hung  from  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees,  marking 
the  height  of  the  last  rise  of  the  river  to  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  above  its  present  level.  Here  and  there  a 
white  heron  stood  on  the  shore,  his  snowy  plumage  glitter- 
ing in  the  sunlight,  and  numbers  of  Ciganas  (Opistoeomus), 
the  pheasants  of  the  Amazons,  clustered  in  the  bushes ;  once 
a  pair  of  large  king  vultures  (Sarcorhamphus  papa)  rested 
for  a  moment  within  gunshot,  but  flew  out  of  sight  as  our 
canoe  approached  ;  and  now  and  then  an  alligator  showed 
his  head  above  water.  As  we  floated  along  through  this 
picturesque  channel,  so  characteristic  of  the  wonderful 
region  to  which  we  were  all  more  or  less  strangers,  Dr. 
Epaminondas  and  Senhor  Tavares  Bastos  being  here  also 
for  the  first  time,  the  conversation  turned  naturally  enough 
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upon  the  nature  of  this  Amazonian  valley,  its  physical  con- 
formation, its  origin  and  resources,  its  history  past  and  to 
come,  both  alike  obscure,  both  the  subject  of  wonder  and 
specnlation.  Senhor  Tavares  Bastos,  although  not  yet  thirty 
years  of  age,  is  already  distinguished  in  the  politics  of  his 
country,  and  from  the  moment  he  entered  upon  public  life 
to  the  present  time  the  legislation  of  the  Amazons,  its 
relation  to  the  future  progress  and  development  of  the 
Brazilian  Empire,  have  been  the  object  of  his  deepest 
interest.  He  is  a  leader  in  that  class  of  men  who  advo- 
cate the  most  liberal  policy  with  regard  to  this  question, 
and  has  already  urged  upon  his  countrymen  the  importance, 
even  from  selSsh  motives,  of  sharing  their  great  treasure 
with  the  world.  He  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age  when  he  published  his  papers  on  the  opening  of  the 
Amazons,  which  have  done  more,  perhaps,  than  anything 
else,  of  late  yeai^,  to  attract  attention  to  the  subject.* 
There  are  points  where  the  researches  of  the  statesman 
and  the  investigator  meet,  and  natural  science  is  not  with- 
out a  voice  even  in  the  practical  bearings  of  this  question. 
Shall  this  re^on  be  legislated  for  as  sea  or  land?  Shall 
the  interests  of  agriculture  or  navigation  prevail  in  its 
councils'  Is  it  essentially  aquitie  oi  tenestrial'  Such 
were  some  of  the  mquiiies  whn,h  cime  up  m  the  course 
of  the  discussion  A  ipgion  of  coiintiy  whn,h  stretches 
across  a  whole  continent  ind  is  flooded  loi  hilf  the  year, 
where  there  can  never  be  raihoids  oi  liighwdjs,  or  even 
pedestriin  travelling  to  auj    gseat  extent,  can  haidly  be 

*  Tlio  m06t  accurate  infotmaiion  upon  Ihe  indnstnal  leaonices  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Amaaons  maj  he  fband  in  a  work  published  by  Seiibor  Taiares  Bastos, 
on  his  return  to  lilo  ile  Janeiro,  afler  this  jonrcey,  entitled  "  O  Valle  do  Ama- 
jsoaas  —  Eatudo  sobre  a  livre  Nuvegaf ao  do  Am^onas,  EstatiEtica,  ProduofSes, 
Comniercio,  QnestocB  Kscacs  do  Valle  do  Amaaonaa."     Rio  de  Janeiro.   1866. 
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considered  as  dry  land.  It  is  true  that  in  this  oceanic 
river-system  tlie  tidal  action  has  an  annual  instead  of  a 
daily  ebb  and  flow,  that  its  rise  and  fall  obey  a  larger 
orb,  and  is  ruled  by  tlie  sun  and  not  the  moon ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  of  a  sub- 
mei^ed  district,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  Indeed, 
these  semiannual  changes  of  level  are  far  more  powerful 
in  their  influence  on  the  life  of  tlie  inhabitants  than  any 
marine  tides.  People  sail  half  the  year  above  districts 
where  for  the  other  half  they  walk,  though  hardly  dry 
shod,  over  the  soaked  ground  ;  their  occupations,  their 
dress,  their  habits  are  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
dry  and  wet  seasons.  And  not  only  the  ways  of  life,  but 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  country,  the  character  of  the 
landscape,  are  changed.  The  two  picturesque  caseadoa, 
at  one  of  which  we  took  our  bath  the  other  morning, 
and  at  this  season  such  favorite  resorts  with  the  inhabi 
tants  of  Manaos,  will  disappear  in  a  few  months,  when 
the  river  rises  for  some  forty  feet  above  its  lowest  level. 
Their  bold  rocks  and  shady  nooks  will  have  become  river 
bottom.  All  that  we  hear  or  read  of  the  extent  of 
the  Amazons  and  its  tributaries  fails  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  immensity  as  a  whole.  One  must  float  for  months 
upon  its  surface,  in  order  to  understand  how  fully  water 
has  the  mastery  over  land  along  its  borders.  Its  watery 
labyrinth  is  rather  a  fresh-water  ocean,  cut  up  and  di- 
vided by  land,  than  a  network  of  rivers.  Indeed,  this 
whole  valley  is  an  aquatic,  not  a  terrestrial  basin ;  and 
it  is  not  strange,  when  looked  upon  from  this  point  of 
view,  that  its  forests  should  be  less  full  of  life,  compara- 
tively, than  its  rivets. 

While  we  were  discusshig  these  points,  talking  of  the 
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time  when,  the  banks  of  the  Amazons  will  teem  with  a 
popiilatioii  more  active  and  yigoroiis  tlian  any  it  has  yet 
seen,  —  wheii  all  civilized  nations  will  share  in  its  wealth, 
when  the  twin  continents  will  shake  hands  and  Americans 
of  the  North  come  to  help  Americans  of  the  South  in 
developing  its  resources,  — when  it  will  be  navigated  from 
north  to  south  as  well  as  from  east  to  west,  and  small 
steamers  will  run  up  to  the  head-quarters  of  all  its  tribu- 
taries,—  while  we  were  speculating  on  these  things,  we 
■were  approaching  the  end  of  our  journey  ;  and  as  we 
neared  the  lake,  there  issued  from  its  entrance  a  small 
two-masted  canoe,  evidently  bound  on  some  official  mis- 
sion, for  it  carried  the  Brazilian  flag,  and  was  adorned 
with  many  hrightly-colored  streamers.  As  it  drew  near 
we  heard  music,  and  a  salvo  of  rockets,  the  favorite  Bra- 
zilian artillery  on  all  festive  occasions,  whether  by  day 
or  night,  shot  up  into  the  air.  Our  arrival  had  been 
announced  by  Dr.  Canavaro,  of  Manaos,  wlio  had  come 
out  the  day  before  to  make  some  preparations  for  our 
reception,  and  this  was  a  welcome  to  the  Pi'esident  on 
his  first  ■ilsit  to  the  Indian  village.  When  they  came 
within  speaking  distance,  a  succession  of  hearty  cheers 
went  up  for  the  President,  for  Tavares  Bastos,  whose 
character  as  the  political  advocate  of  the  Amazons  makes 
him  especially  welcome  here,  for  Major  Coutinho,  already 
well  known  from  his  former  explorations  in  this  region, 
and  for  the  strangers  within  their  gates,  —  for  the  Professor 
and  his  party.  After  this  reception  they  fell  into  line  be- 
hind our  boat,  and  so  we  came  into  the  little  port  with 
something  of  state  and  ceremony. 

This   pretty   Indian  village   is    hardly   recognized  as  a 
village   at    ouce,  for  it  consists  of  a  number  of  sitios 
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scattered  through  the  forest;  and  though  the  inhabitants 
look  on  each  other  as  friends  and  neighbors,  yet  from  our 
landing-place  only  one  sitio  is  to  be  seen,  —  that  at  which 
we  are  staying.  It  stands  on  a  hill  sloping  gently  up 
from  the  lake-shore,  and  consists  of  a  mud-house  contain- 
ing two  rooms,  besides  several  large,  open  palm-thatched 
rooms  outside.  One  of  these  obiter  sheds  is  the  mandioca 
kitchen,  another  is  the  common  kitchen,  and  a  third,  which 
is  just  now  used  as  our  dining-room,  serves  on  festal  days 
and  occasional  Sundays  as  a  chapel.  It  differs  from  the 
otliers  in  having  the  upper  end  closed  in  with  a  neat 
thatched  wall,  against  which,  in  time  of  need,  the  altar- 
table  may  stand,  with  candles  and  rough  prints  or  iigures 
of  the  Virgin  and  saints.  We  were  very  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  tlie  Senhora  of  the  mud-house,  an  old  Indian 
woman,  whose  gold  ornaments,  necklace,  and  ear-rings  were 
rather  out  of  keeping  with  her  calico  skirt  and  cotton 
waist.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  unusual  combi- 
nation here.  Beside  the  old  lady,  the  family  consists,  at 
this  moment,  of  her  "afilhada"*  (god-daughter),  with 
her  little  boy,  and  several  other  women  employed  about 
the  place ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  population 
of  the  sitios  now,  because  a  great  number  of  the  men 
have  been  taken  as  recruits  for  the  war  with  Paraguay 
and  others  are  hiding  in  the  forest  for  fear  of  being 
pressed  into  the  same  service.  Tlie  situation  of  this  sitio 
is  exceedijigly  pretty,  and  as  we  ait  aronnd  the  table  in 
our  open,  airy  dining-room,  surrounded  by  the  forest,  we 
command  a  view  of  the  lake  and  wooded  hillside  opposite 
and  of  the  little  landing  below,   where   are   moored  our 

*  This  relation  is  a  mach  nearer  one  ihroagiiout  Brazil  limn  with  as.    A 
god-cbiid  is  tresKd  as  a  member  of  ilieir  own  family  bj  i 
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barge  witli  its  white  awning,  tlie  gay  canoe,  and  two  or 
three  Indian  niontarias.  After  breakfast  our  party  dis- 
persed, some  to  rest  in  their  hammocks,  others  to  buut 
or  fish,  while  Mr,  Agassiz  was  fully  engaged  in  examining 
a  large  basket  of  fish,  Tucanar^s  (Ciehla),  Aearas  (Heros 
and  other  genera),  Curimatas  (Anodus),  Surabiuis  (Pla^ 
tystoma),  &c.,  jnst  brought  up  from  the  lake  for  his  in- 
spection, and  showing  again,  what  everyinvestigation  dem- 
onstrates afresh,  namely,  the  distinct  localization  of  species 
in  eacli  different  water  basin,  be  it  river,  lake,  igarapi?,  or 
forest  pool. 

One  does  not  see  much  of  the  world  between  one  o'clock 
and  four,  in  this  climate.  These  are  the  hottest  hours  of 
the  day,  and  there  are  few  who  can  resist  the  temptation 
of  the  cool,  swinging  hammock,  slung  in  some  shady  spot 
within  doors  or  without.  After  a  little  talk  with  our 
Indian  hostess  and  her  daugliter,  I  found  a  quiet  retreat 
by  the  lake-shore,  where,  though  I  had  a  book  in  my 
hand,  the  wind  in  the  trees  overhead,  the  water  rippling 
softly  around  the  montarias  moored  at  my  side,  lulled 
mo  into  that  mood  of  mind  when  one  may  be  lazy  with- 
oiit  remorse  or  enniii.  The  highest  duty  seems  then  to 
be  to  do  nothing.  The  monotonous  notes  of  a  "  Viola " 
came  to  me  from  a  group  of  trees  at  a  little  distance, 
where  our  boatmen  were  resting  in  the  shade,  the  red 
fringes  of  their  hammocks  giving  to  the  landscape  just 
the  bit  of  color  which  it  needed ;  occasionally  a  rustiing 
flight  of  par  roquets  or  eiganas  overhead  startled  me  for 
a  moment,  or  a  large  pirarucu  plashed  out  of  the  water, 
but  except  for  these  sounds  nature  was  still,  and  animals 
as  well  as  men  seemed  to  pause  in  the  heat  and  seek 
shelter,.     Dinner  brought  us   all   together  again    at   the 
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close  of  the  afternoon.  As  we  arc  with  the  President 
of  the  province,  our  picnic  is  of  a  much  more  magnificent 
character  than  our  purely  scientific  excursions  have  been. 
Instead  of  oiir  usual  makeshifts,  —  teacups  doing  duty 
as  tumblers,  and  empty  barrels  acting  as  chairs,  —  we 
have  a  silver  soup-tureen,  and  a  cook,  and  a  waiter,  and 
knives  and  forks  enougli  to  go  round,  and  many  other 
luxuries  ■which  such  wayfarers  as  ourselves  learn  to  do 
without.  While  we  were  dining,  tlio  Indians  began  to 
come  in  from  the  surrounding  forest  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  President,  for  his  visit  was  the  cause  of  great  re- 
joicing, and  there  was  to  be  a  ball  in  his  honor  in  the 
evening.  They  brought  an  enormous  cluster  of  game  as 
an  offering.  What  a  mass  of  color  it  was!  —  more  like  a 
gorgeous  bouquet  of  flowers  than  a  bunch  of  birds.  It 
was  composed  entirely  of  Toucans,  with  their  red  and 
yellow  beaks,  blue  eyes,  and  soft  white  breasts  bordered 
with  crimson ;  and  of  parrots,  or  papagaios  as  thpy  call 
them  here,  with  their  gorgeous  plumage  of  green,  blue, 
purple,  and  red.  When  we  had  dined,  we  took  coffee 
outside,  while  our  places  around  the  table  were  filled 
by  the  Indian  guests,  who  were  to  have  a  dinner-party 
in  their  turn.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  with  how  much 
courtesy  several  of  the  Brazilian  gentlemen  of  our  party 
waited  upon  these  Indian  Penboras,  passing  them  a  va- 
riety of  dishes,  helping  them  to  wine,  and  treating  them 
with  as  much  attention  as  if  they  had  been  the  higliest 
ladies  of  the  land.  They  seemed,  however,  rather  shy 
and  embarrassed,  scarcely  touching  the  nice  things  placed 
before  them,  till  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  has  lived  a  good 
deal  among  the  Indians,  and  knows  their  habits  perfectly, 
took  the   knife  and  fork  from   one  of  them,  exclaiming. 
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"Make  no  cenmonj,  and  don  t  be  a^himed  ;  eat  with 
your  fingers  as  your  re  accustomed  to  do  and  then  yoii  '11 
find  your  apputites  and  enjDy  youi  dinner."  His  advice 
was  followed,  and  I  must  say  they  hetmed  much  more 
comfortable  m  consequence,  and  did  more  justice  to  the 
good  fare.  Although  the  Indians  who  live  in  tiie  neigh- 
borhood of  the  towns  have  seen  too  much  of  the  conven- 
tionalities of  life  not  to  understand  tlie  use  of  a  knife  and 
fork,  no  Indian  will  eat  with  one  if  he  can  help  it. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  the  room  was  cleared  of  the 
tables  and  swept ;  the  music,  consistmg  of  a  viola,  flute,  and 
violin,  was  called  in,  and  the  ball  was  opened.  The  forest 
belles  were  rather  shy  at  iii^t  in  the  presence  of  strangers  ; 
but  they  soon  warmed  up  and  began  to  dance  with  more 
animation.  They  were  all  dressed  in  calico  or  muslin 
skirts,  with  loose,  cotton  waists,  finished  around  the  neck 
with  a  kind  of  lace  they  make  themselves  by  drawing  the 
threads  from  cotton  or  muslin,  so  as  to  form  an  open 
pattern,  sewing  those  which  remain  over  and  over  to  se- 
cure them.  Some  of  this  lace  is  quite  elaborate  and  very 
fine.  Many  of  the  women  had  their  hair  dressed  either 
with  white  jessamine  or  with  roses  stuck  into  their  round 
combs,  and  several  wore  gold  beads  and  ear-rings.  The 
dances  were  different  from  those  I  saw  in  Esperan^a's 
cottage,  and  much  more  animated  ;  but  the  women  pre- 
served the  same  air  of  quiet  indifference  which  I  noticed 
there.  Indeed,  in  all  the  Indian  dances  I  have  seen  the 
man  makes  the  advances,  while  the  woman  is  coy  and 
retiring,  her  movements  being  very  languid.  Her  partner 
throws  himself  at  her  feet,  but  does  not  elicit  a  smile  or 
a  gesture ;  he  stoops  and  pretends  to  be  fishing ;  makmg 
motions   £^  if  he   were   drawing  her  in  with   a  line,   he 
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danc^  around  her,  snapping  his  fingers  as  if  he  were 
playing  on  castanets,  and  half  encircling  her  with  his 
arms,  hut  she  remains  reserved  and  cold.  Now  and  then 
they  join  together  in  something  Hire  a  waltz,  but  this 
is  only  occasionally  and  for  a  moment.  How  different 
from  the  negro  dances  which  we  saw  frequently  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rio,  and  in  which  the  advances  generally 
come  from  the  women,  and  are  not  always  of  the  most 
modest  character.  The  ball  was  gayer  than  ever  at  ten 
o'clock  when  I  went  to  my  room,  —  or  rather  to  the  room 
where  my  hammock  was  slung,  and  which  I  shared  with 
Indian  women  and  children,  with  a  cat  and  her  family 
of  kittens,  who  slept  on  the  edge  of  my  mosqiiito-iiet 
and  made  frequent  inroads  upon  the  inside,  with  hens 
and  chickens  and  sundry  dogs,  who  went  in  and  out. 
The  music  and  dancing,  the  laughter  and  talking  outside, 
continued  till  the  small  hours.  Every  now  and  then  an 
Indian  girl  would  come  in  to  rest  for  a  while,  take  a  nap 
in  a  hammock,  and  then  return  to  the  dance.  When  we 
first  arrived  in  South  America  we  could  hardly  have  slept 
soundly  under  such  circiimstances ;  but  one  soon  becomes 
accustomed,  on  the  Amazons,  to  sleeping  in  rooms  with 
mud  floors  and  mud  walls,  or  with  no  walls  at  all,  where 
rats  and  birds  and  bats  rustle  about  in  the  thatch  over- 
head, and  all  sorts  of  unwonted  noises  in  the  night  suggest 
that  you  are  by  no  means  the  sole  occupant  of  your  aj^rt- 
meut.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  makes  it  far 
pleasanter  to  lodge  In  the  houses  of  the  Indians  here  than 
in  tliosQ  of  our  poorer  class  at  home.  One  is  quite  indepen- 
dent in  the  matter  of  bedding  ;  nobody  travels  without 
his  own  hammock,  and  the  net  which  in  many  places  is  a 
n  account  of  the  mosquitoes.     Beds  and  bedding 
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are  almost  milrnowii  ;  and  there  are  none  so  poor  as  not 
to  possess  two  or  three  of  the  strong  and  neat  twine 
hammocks  made  hy  the  Indians  themselves  from  the  fibres 
of  the  palm.  Then  the  open  character  of  the  houses  and 
the  pereonal  cleanliness  of  the  Indians  make  the  atmos- 
phere fresher  and  purer  in  their  houses  than  in  tliose  of 
our  poor.  However  untidy  they  may  be  in  other  re&pects, 
they  always  batlie  once  or  twice  a  day,  if  not  oftener, 
and  wash  their  clothes  frequently.  We  have  never  yet 
entered  an  Indian  house  where  there  ^v^s  any  disagree- 
able odor,  unless  it  might  he  the  peculiar  smell  from  the 
preparation  of  the  mandioea  in  the  working-room  outside, 
which  has,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  process,  a  slightly 
sour  smell.  We  certainly  could  not  say  as  much  for 
many  houses  where  we  have  lodged  when  travelling  in 
the  West,  or  even  "  Down  East,"  where  the  suspicious 
look  of  the  bedding  and  the  close  air  of  the  room  often 
make  one  doubtful  about  the  night's  rest. 

This  morning  we  were  up  at  five  o'clock,  and  at  six  we 
had  had  coffee  and  were  ready  for  the  various  projects  sug- 
gested for  our  amusement.  Our  sportsmen  were  already  in 
the  forest,  others  had  gone  off  on  a  fishing  excursion  in  a 
montaria,  and  I  joined  a  party  on  a  visit  to  a  sitio  higher 
up  on  the  lake.  Mr.  Agassiz  was  obliged  to  deny  himself 
all  these  parties  of  pleasure,  for  the  novelty  and  varieiy 
of  the  fish  brought  in  kept  him  and  his  artist  constantly 
at  work.  In  this  climate  the  process  of  decomposition 
goes  on  so  rapidly,  that,  unless  the  specimens  are  attended 
to  at  once,  they  are  lost;  and  the  paintings  must  be  made 
while  they  are  quite  fresh,  in  order  to  give  any  idea  of 
their  vividness  of  tint.  Mr.  Burkhardf  is  indefatigable, 
always  busy  with  his  drawing,  in  spite  of  heat,  mosquitoes, 
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and  other  discomforts  ;  occasionally  he  makes  not  less  than 
twenty  colored  sketches  of  fishes  in  one  day.  Of  course, 
made  with  such  rapidity,  they  are  mere  records  of  color 
and  outline  ;  but  they  will  be  of  immense  service  in  work- 
ing up  the  finished  drawings.*  Leaving  Mr.  Agassiz,  there- 
fore, busy  with  the  preparation  of  his  collections,  and  Mr. 
Burkhardt  painting,  we  went  up  the  lake  through  a  strange, 
half-aquatic,  half-terrestrial  region,  where  land  seemed  at 
odds  with  water.  Groups  of  trees  rose  directly  from  the 
lake,  their  roots  hidden  below  its  surface,  while  numerous 
blackened  and  decayed  trunks  stood  up  from  tlie  water 
in  all  sorts  of  pictviresque  and  fantastic  forma.  Sometimes 
the  trees  had  thrown  down  from  their  branches  those  singu- 
lar aerial  roots  so  common  here,  and  seemed  standing  on 
stilts.  Here  and  there,  where  we  coasted  along  by  the 
bank,  we  had  a  glimpse  into  the  deeper  for^t,  with  its 
drapery  of  lianas  and  various  creepiiig  vines,  and  its  para^- 
sitic  sipos  twining  close  around  the  trunks  or  swinging 
themselves  from  branch  to  branch  like  loose  cordage. 
But  usually  the  margin  of  the  lake  was  a  gently  sloping 
bank,  covered  with  a  green  so  vivid  and  yet  so  soft,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  had  been  born  afi^sh  in  its  six 
months'  baptism,  and  had  come  out  like  a  new  creation. 
Here  and  there  a  palm  lifted  its  head  above  the  line  of 
■  the  light,  graceful  Assai,  its  crown  of 
i  vibrating  above  the  tall,  slender,  smooth 
stem  with  every  breeze.  Half  an  hour's  row  broiight 
us  to  the  landing  of  the  sitio  for  which  we  were  bound. 
Usually  the  sitios  stand  on  tho  bank  of  the  lake  or  river, 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  shore,  for  convenience  of  fishing, 

*  In  the  course  of  our  joumoy  on  the  Amazons,  Mr.  Burkhardt  made  more 
IhaQ  eight  hnniired  paintings  of  fishes,  more  or  Icfifl  finished.  — L,  A. 
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bathing,  &c.  But  this  one  was  at  some  distance,  with  a 
very  nicely  kept  path  winding  through  the  forest.  It  stood 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  dipped  down  on  the  other 
side  hito  a  wide  and  deep  ravine ;  through  this  ravin© 
ran  an  igarapi?,  beyond  which  the  land  rose  again  in 
an  tmdulating  line  of  hilly  ground,  most  refreshing  to 
the  eye  after  the  flat  character  of  tlie  Upper  Amazonian 
scenery.  The  fact  that  this  sitio,  standing  now  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  valley  and  the  little  stream  at  its  bottom, 
will  have  the  water  nearly  flush  with  the  ground  around  it, 
when  the  igarapS  is  swollen  by  the  rise  of  the  river,  gives 
an  idea  of  the  difference  of  aspect  between  the  dry  and 
wet  seasons.  The  establishment  consisted  of  a  number 
of  building,  the  most  conspicuous  being  a  large  open 
room,  which  the  Indian  Senhora  who  did  the  honors  of 
the  house  told  me  was  their  reception-room,  and  was 
often  used,  she  said,  by  the  "brancas"  from  Manaos  and 
the  neighborhood  for  an  evening  dance,  when  they  came 
out  in  a  large  company  and  passed  the  night.  A  low 
wall,  some  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  ran  along  the 
sides,  wooden  benches  being  placed  against  them  for  their 
whole  length.  The  two  ends  were  closed  from  top  to 
bottom  with  a  wall  made  of  palm- thatch,  exceedingly 
pretty,  fine,  and  smooth,  and  of  a  soft  straw  color.  At 
the  upper  end  stood  an  immense  embroidery-frame,  look- 
ing as  if  it  might  have  served  for  Penelope's  web,  but 
in  which  was  stretched  an  unfinished  hammock  of  palm- 
thread,  the  Senhora's  work.  She  sat  down  on  a  low  stool 
before  it  and  worked  a  little  for  my  benefit,  showing  me 
how  the  two  layers  of  transverse  threads  were  kept  apart 
by  a  thick,  polished  piece  of  wood,  something  like  a  long, 
broad  ruler.     Through  the  opening  thus  made  the  shuttle 
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IS  pass  d  with  the  cios'i  thread,  which  is  then  pushed  down 
and  straightened  in  its  place  bj  means  of  th^  same  pieue 
of  wood  After  we  hid  lested  foi  a  whil  ,  himinoiks 
of  villous  coioi  and  tcxtuie  being  immednteij  biought 
and  hung  up  foi  oui  accoramoditiou,  the  gentlemen  went 
down  to  batho  m  tiie  igatap^,  while  the  Sunlioia  ind  her 
daughtei,  a  \ery  pretty  Indian  woman,  showed  me  tho 
rest  of  the  Pbtahlishment  The  eldei  of  the  two  hid  tJie 
direction  of  everything  now,  as  the  mastu!  of  the  house 
was  absent,  havmg  a  captains  commission  m  tin,  aimy 

In  tlie  couise  of  our  conveisition  I  was  lemiiiied  of  a 
social  f  ature  which  stiikes  us  as  the  moie  extiaoidi 
nary  the  long  r  we  remain  on  the  AmazDiis,  on  account 
of  ife  generthtv  Here  weie  people  of  gentle  condition, 
although  of  Indian  blood,  lifted  above  everything  like 
want,  living  in  comfort  and.  as  compared  with  people 
about  them,  with  a  certain  affluence,  —  people  from  whom, 
therefore,  in  any  other  society,  you  might  certainly  expect 
a  knowledge  of  the  common  rules  of  morality.  Yet  when 
I  was  introduced  to  the  daughter,  and  naturally  asked 
something  about  her  father,  supposing  him  to  be  the  absent 
captain,  the  mother  answered,  smiling,  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  "Nao  tern  pai ;  6  filha  da  fortiina,"  —  "She 
has  n't  any  father ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  chance,"  In 
the  same  way,  when  the  daughter  showed  me  two  children 
of  her  own,  —  little  fair  people,  many  shades  lighter  than 
herself,  —  and  I  asked  whether  their  father  was  at  the  war, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  men,  she  gave  me  tlie  same  answer, 
"  They  have  n't  any  father."  It  is  the  way  the  Indian  or 
half-breed  women  here  always  speak  of  their  illegitimate 
children ;  and  though  they  say  it  witliout  an  intonation  of 
sadness   or  of  blame,   apparently  as  unconscious   of  any 
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wrong  or  bhdine  as  if  they  said  the  father  was  absent  or 
dead  it  his  the  most  melaucholy  sigtiificance ;  it  seems  to 
speak  of  'fucb  ab&ohite  dpsertion.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
aa  uiiuaiiil  (-I've  that  among  the  common  people  the  oppo- 
site seems  the  exception  Children  are  frequently  quite 
ignorant  ot  thoir  faienta^t  They  know  about  their 
mother,  for  all  the  care  and  responsibility  falls  upon 
her,  but  they  have  no  knowledge  of  their  father  ;  nor 
does  it  seem  to  occur  to  the  woman  that  she  or  her 
children  have  any  claim  upon  him. 

But  to  return  to  the  sitio.  The  room  I  have  described 
stood  on  one  side  of  a  cleared  and  neatly  swept  ground, 
about  which,  at  various  distances,  stood  a  number  of 
little  thatched  "  casinhas,"  as  they  call  them,  consisting 
mostly  of  a  single  room.  But  beside  these  there  was  one 
larger  house,  with  mud  walls  and  floor,  containing  two 
or  three  rooms,  and  having  a  wooden  veranda  in  front. 
This  was  the  Senhora's  private  establishment.  At  a  little 
distance  farther  down  on  the  iiill  was  the  mandioca  kitchen 
and  ali  the  accompanying  apparatus.  Nothing  couid  be 
neater  than  the  whole  area  of  this  sitio,  and  while  we 
were  there  two  or  three  black  girls  were  sent  out  to 
sweep  it  afresh  with  their  stiff  twig-brooms.  Around  lay 
the  plantation  of  mandioca  and  cacao,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  coffee^hrubs.  It  is  diificult  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  these  sitio  plantations,  because  they  are  so  irregu- 
lar and  comprise  such  a  variety  of  trees,  —  mandioca,  coffee, 
cacao,  and  often  cotton,  being  planted  pellmell  together. 
But  this  one,  like  the  whole  establishment,  seemed  larger 
and  better  cared  for  than  those  usually  seen.  On  the 
return  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  igarap4  we  took  leave, 
though  very  warmly  pressed  to  stay  and  breakfast.    At 
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parting,  our  Indian  hostess  presented  me  with  a  wioker- 
basket  of  fresh  eggs  and  some  abacatys,  or  alh'gator  pears 
as  we  call  them.*  We  reached  the  house  just  iu  time  for 
a  ten  o'clock  breakfast,  which  assembled  all  the  different 
parties  once  more  from  their  various  occupations,  whether 
of  work  or  play.  The  sportsmen  returned  from  tlic  forest, 
bringing  a  goodly  supply  of  toucans,  papagaios,  and  parro- 
quets,  with  a  variety  of  other  birds,  and  the  fisherman 
brought  in  new  treasures  for  Mr.  Agassiz. 

October  29th.  —  Yesterday,  after  breakfast,  I  retreated  to 
the  room  where  we  had  passed  the  night,  hoping  to  find 
time  and  quiet  for  writing  letters  and  completing  my  jour- 
nal. But  I  found  it  already  occupied  by  the  old  Senhora 
and  her  guests,  who  were  lounging  in  the  hammocks  or 
squatting  on  the  floor  and  smoking  their  pipes.  The 
house  is  indeed  full  to  overflowing,  as  the  whole  party  as- 
sembled for  the  ball  are  to  stay  during  the  President's 
v'sit.  But  in  this  way  of  living  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
accommodate  any  number  of  people,  for  if  they  cannot  all 
be  received  under  the  roof,  they  can  hang  their  hammocks 
under  the  trees  outside.  As  I  went  to  ray  room  last  even- 
ing, I  stopped  to  look  at  a  pretty  picture  of  an  Indian 
mother  with  her  two  little  children  asleep  on  either  arm, 
all  in  one  hammock,  in  the  open  air.  My  Indian  friends 
were  too  much  interested  in  my  occupations  to  allow  of 
my  continuing  them  uninterruptedly.  They  were  delight- 
ed with  my  books  (I  happened  to  have  "  The  Naturalist 
Oil  the  Amaaons  "  with  me,  in  which  I  showed  tliem  some 
pictures  of  Amazonian  scenery  and  insects),  and  asked  me 
many  questions  about  my  coiintry,  ray  voyage,  and  my 
travels  here.  In  return  they  gave  rae  much  information 
*  The  fruit  of  iho  Persea  gratUsiina. 
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about  their  own  way  of  life.  Tliey  said  the  present  gatli- 
ering  of  neighbors  and  friends  was  no  unusual  occuiTence, 
for  they  have  a  great  many  festas,  which,  though  partly 
religious  in  character,  are  also  occasions  of  great  festivity. 
These  festas  are  celebrated  at  diiferent  sitios  in  turn,  the 
saint  of  the  day  being  carried,  with  all  his  ornaments,  can- 
dles, bouquets,  &c.,  to  the  house  wliere  the  ceremony  is  to 
take  place,  and  where  all  the  people  of  the  village  congre- 
gate. Sometimes  the  festa  lasts  for  several  days,  and  is 
accompanied  with  processions,  music,  and  dances  in  the 
evening.  But  the  women  said  the  forest  was  very  sad 
now,  because  their  men  had  all  been  taken  as  recruits, 
or  were  seeking  safety  in  the  woods.  The  old  Senhora 
told  me  a  sad  story  of  the  brutality  exercised  in  recruit- 
ing the  Indians.  Slie  assured  me  that  they  wore  taken 
wherever  found,  without  regard  to  age  or  circumstances, 
women  and  children  often  being  dependent  upon  tliem ; 
and  if  they  made  resistance,  were  carried  off  by  force,  and 
frequently  handcuffed  or  bad  heavy  weights  attached  to 
their  feet.  Such  proceedings  are  entirely  illegal;  but  these 
forest  villages  are  so  remote,  that  the  men  employed  to 
recruit  may  practice  any  cruelty  without  being  called  to 
accoimt  for  it.  If  the  recruits  are  broitght  in  in  good 
condition,  no  questions  are  asked.  Tliese  women  said 
that  all  the  work  of  the  sitios  —  the  making  of  faiinha, 
the  fishing,  the  turtle-hunting  —  was  stopped  for  want  of 
hands-  Tlie  appearance  of  things  certainly  confirms  this, 
for  we  scarcely  see  any  men  in  the  villages,  and  the  ca- 
noes we  meet  are  mostly  rowed  by  women. 

Yet  I  mitst  say  that  the  life  of  the  Indian  woman,  so 
far  as  we  have  seen  it,  seems  enviable,  in  comparison  with 
tJiat  of  the  Brazilian  lady  in  the  Amazonian  towns.     The 
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former  laas  a  hcaltliful  out-of-door  life ;  she  has  her  canoe 
on  the  lake  or  river  and  her  paths  through  the  forest,  with 
perfect  liberty  to  come  and  go  ;  she  has  her  appointed  daily 
occupations,  being  busy  not  only  with  the  care  of  her  house 
and  children,  but  in  making  farinha  or  tapioca,  or  in  drying 
and  rolling  tobacco,  while  the  men  are  fishing  and  turtle- 
hnnting  ;  and  she  has  her  frequent  festa-days  to  enliven 
her  working  life.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  impossible  to 
imagine  anything  more  dreary  and  monotonous  than  tho 
life  of  the  Brazilian  Senhora  in  the  smaller  towns.  In 
the  northern  provinces  especially  tlie  old  Portuguese  no- 
tions about  shutting  women  up  and  making  their  home- 
life  as  colorless  as  tliat  of  a  cloistered  nun,  without  even 
the  element  of  religious  enthusiasm  to  give  it  zest,  still 
prevail.  Many  a  Brazilian  lady  passes  day  after  day  witli- 
out  stirring  beyond  her  four  walls,  scarcely  ever  show- 
ing herself  at  the  door  or  window;  for  she  is  always  in  a 
slovenly  dishabille,  unless  she  expects  company.  It  is  sad 
to  see  these  stifled  existences ;  withoitt  any  contact  with 
the  world  outeide,  without  any  charm  of  domestic  life, 
without  books  or  culture  of  any  kind,  the  Brazilian  Sen- 
hora in  this  part  of  tlie  country  either  sinks  contentedly 
into  a  vapid,  empty,  aindess  life,  or  frets  against  her  chains, 
and  is  as  discontented  as  she  is  useless. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  tlie  diimer  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Indians  with  their  greetings  and 
presents  of  game  to  the  President ;  yesterday  it  was  en- 
livened by  quite  a  number  of  appropriate  toasts  and  speech- 
es. I  thought,  as  we  sat  around  the  dinner-table,  there  had 
probably  never  been  gathered  under  the  palm-roof  of  an 
Indian  house  on  the  Amazons  just  such  a  party  before, 
combining  so  many  different  elements  and  objects.     There 
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■was  the  President,  whose  cliief  interest  was  of  course  in 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  province,  in  which  the 
Indians  shdred  largely  his  attention  ;  there  was  the  young 
statesman,  whose  whole  heart  is  in  the  great  national 
question  of  peopling  the  Amazons  and  opening  it  to  the 
world,  and  tho  effect  this  movement  is  to  have  upon  his 
country ;  there  was  the  ahle  engineer,  much  of  whose 
scientific  life  has  been  passed  in  surveying  the  great  river 
and  its  tributaries  with  a  view  to  their  future  naviga- 
tion ;  and  there  was  the  man  of  pure  science,  come  to 
study  the  distribution  of  animal  life  in  their  waters,  with- 
out any  view  to  practical  questions.  The  speeches  touelied 
upon  all  these  different  interests,  and  were  received  with 
enthusiasm,  each  one  closing  with,  a  toi^t  and  music; 
for  our  little  band  of  the  night  before  was  brought  in 
to  enliven  the  occasion.  The  Brazilians  are  very  happy 
in  their  after-dinner  speeches,  expressing  themselves  with 
great  facihty,  either  from  a  natural  gift  or  because  speech- 
making  is  an  art  in  which  they  have  had  much  practice. 
The  habit  of  drinking  healths  and  giving  toasts  is  very 
genera!  throughout  the  country,  and  the  most  informal 
dinner  among  intimate  friends  does  not  conclude  without 
some  mutual  greetings  of  this  kind. 

As  we  wore  taking  coffee  under  the  trees  afterwards, 
having  yielded  our  places,  in  the  primitive  dining-room,  to 
the  Indian  guests,  the  President  suggested  a  sunset  row 
on  the  lake.  The  hour  and  the  light  were  most  tempt- 
ing, and  we  were  soon  off  in  the  canoe,  taking  no  boat- 
men, the  gentlemen  preferring  to  row  themselves.  We 
went  through  the  same  lovely  region,  half  water,  half 
land,  which  we  had  passed  in  the  morning,  floating  be- 
tween patches  of  greenest  grass,  and  by  large  forest  trees. 
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and  blackened  trunks  standing  out  of  tbe  lake  like  ruins, 
We  did  not  go  very  fast  nor  very  far,  for  our  amateur 
boatmen  found  tlie  evening  warm,  and  their  fowing  ffas 
ratlier  play  than  work;  they  stopped,  too,  every  now  and 
then,  to  get  a  shot  at  a  wiiite  heron  or  to  shoot  into  a  flock 
of  parroquets  or  ciganas,  whereby  they  wasted  a  good  deal 
of  powder  to  no  eifect.  As  we  turned  to  come  back  we 
were  met  by  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  Indian  women,  having  finished  their  dinner,  had  taken 
the  httle  two-masted  canoe,  dressed  with  Sags,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  President's  reception,  and  had  come 
out  to  meet  us.  Tliey  had  the  music  on  board  and  tliero 
were  two  or  three  men  in  the  boat;  but  the  women  were 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  in  number,  and  seemed,  like  genuine 
Amazons,  to  have  taken  things  into  their  own  hands.  They 
were  rowing  with  a  will ;  and  as  the  canoe  drew  near,  with 
music  playing  and  flags  flying,  the  purple  lake,  dyed  in  the 
sunset  and  smooth  as  a  mirror,  gave  back  tlie  picture. 
Every  tawny  figure  at  the  oars,  every  flutter  of  tlie  crim- 
son and  blue  streamers,  every  fold  of  the  green  and  yellow 
national  flag  at  the  prow,  was  as  distinct  below  the  surface  as 
above  it.  The  fairy  boat  —  for  so  it  looked  —  floating  be- 
tween glowing  sky  and  water,  and  seeming  to  borrow  color 
from  both,  came  on  apace ;  and  as  it  approached,  our  friends 
greeted  us  with  many  a  Viva,  to  which  we  responded  as 
lieartily.  Then  the  two  canoes  joined  company  aiid  we 
went  on  together,  the  guitar  sometimes  being  taken  into 
one  canoe  and  sometimes  into  the  other,  while  Brazilian  and 
Indian  songs  followed  each  other.  Anything  more  national, 
more  completely  imbued  with  tropical  coloring  and  charac- 
ter than  this  evening  scene  on  tlie  lake,  can  hardly  be 
conceived.    When  we  reached  the  landing,  the  gold  and 
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roBf-colored  clouds  were  fading  into  soft  masses  of  white 
and  ashen  gray,  and  moonlight  was  taking  the  place  of 
yinset.  As  we  went  up  the  greea  slope  to  the  sitio,  a 
dance  on  the  grass  was  proposed,  and  the  Indian  girls 
formed  a  quadrille ;  for  thus  much  of  civilization  has 
crept  into  their  native  manners,  though  they  throw  into 
it  so  much  of  their  own  cltaracteristic  movements,  that 
it  lobC'  something  of  its  conventional  aspect.  Then  we 
returned  to  the  house,  where  the  dancing  and  singing 
were  renewed,  while  here  and  Uiore  groups  sat  ahout  on 
the  ground  laughing  and  talking,  the  women  s molting 
with  as  much  eiyoyment  as  the  men.  Smoking  is  almost 
universal  among  the  common  women  hero,  yet  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  lower  classes.  Many  a  Senhora  (at  least  in 
this  part  of  Brazil,  for  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
civilization  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazons  and  in  the  in- 
terior and  that  in  the  cities  along  the  coast)  enjoys  her 
pipe,  while  she  loimges  in  her  hammock  through  the  heat 
of  the  day. 

Octoher  30(A.  —  Yesterday  our  party  broke  up.  The 
Indian  women  came  to  bid  us  good-by  after  breakfast, 
and  dispersed  to  their  so-vcral  lou  s  going  off  in  Tiriois 
directions  tl  rough  tie  forest  piths  m  I  ttle  giouf-  thai 
babie«  of  whom  there  were  a  gj  lly  number  astiide  rn 
their  hijs  as  usual  ind  the  oldei  cliildien  following 
Mr  Agassiz  passed  the  mornmg  in  pickn  g  and  ariaiging 
his  fishes  having  collected  m  those  two  diys  moie  than 
seventy  new  species*  His  studies  hive  btun  tho  subiect 
•  I  vas  ndebted  to  the  P  e  de  t  for  nany  val  lablo  p-  m  ns  o  llus 
ei-onrs  on  manj  of  he  b  r  1  and  fi  hee  hroi^ht  n  by  the  Ind  ans  f  r  the 
taHe  hi  g  tnmrf  OTor  1  the  sc  cnnEc  oollt  tons  My  yooog  friends 
Dextor  and  James  were  also  effic  ent  |  ass  nc  alwaj  a  a  p  ui  of  !  e  day  n 
ih   woo  s  anl  ni,      e  „  eat  y  n  th    pcepa  a     u  anl  j  e         t   n  of   be 
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of  great  curiosity  to  the  people  about  the  sitio  ;  one  or 
two  were  always  hovering  about  to  look  at  his  work  and 
to  watoli  Mr.  Eurkliardt's  drawing.  They  seemed  to  think 
it  extraordinary  that  any  one  should  care  to  take  the  por- 
trait of  a  fish.  The  familiarity  of  these  children  of  the 
forest  with  the  natural  objects  about  them  —  plants,  birds, 
iusecte,  fishes,  etc.  —  is  remarkable.  They  frequently  ask  to 
see  the  drawings ;  and  in  turuiug  over  a  pile  containing  sev- 
eral hundred  colored  sketches  of  fishes,  they  scarcely  make 
a  mistake,  —  even  the  children  giving  the  name  instantly, 
and  often  adding,  "  E  filho  d'este,"  (it  is  the  child  of  such 
an  one,)  thus  distinguishing  the  young  from  the  adult,  and 
pointing  out  their  relation. 

We  dined  rather  earlier  than  usual,  our  cliief  dish  being 
a  stew  of  parrots  and  to\ieans,  and  left  the  sitio  at  aboiit 
five  o'clock,  in  three  canoes,  the  music  accompanying  us 
in  the  smaller  boat.  Our  Indian  friends  stood  on  tiie 
shore  as  we  left,  giving  us  farewell  greetings,  waving 
their  hats  and  hands,  and  cheering  heartily.  Tiie  after- 
noon row  through  the  lake  and  igarap^  was  delicious ; 
but  the  sun  had  long  set  as  we  issued  from  tlie  little 
river,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  where  it  opens  broadly  out  into 
the  Amazons,  was  a  sea  of  silver.  The  boat  with  the 
music  presently  joined  our  canoe,  and  we  had  a  number 
of  the  Brazilian  "modinhas,"  as  thoy  call  them,  —  songs 
which  seem  especially  adapted  for  the  guitar.  These  mo- 
specimens.  Among  otliers  we  made  u  onrions  skeleton  of  a  large  block  Doras, 
a  species  remarkable  for  the  row  of  powerful  BCflles  extending  along  the  nide, 
ench  one  pi'OTided  with  a  sharp  hook  bent  backward.  It  is  the  epeeiea  I  have 
dascrfbed,  in  Spix  and  Martins'a  great  work,  uEder  tlie  name  of  Doras  Hum- 
boldli.  The  aniorior  vertebrie  form  a  bony  swelling  of  a  apongeous  texture, 
resembling  drami,  on  eack  tiiia  of  the  backbone. — L.  A. 
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dinhas  have  a  quite  peculiar  cliaracter.  They  are  little 
graceful,  lyrical  snatches  of  song,  -with  a  rather  melan- 
choly cadence  ;  even  those  of  which  the  words  are  gay 
not  being  quite  free  from  this  undertone  of  sadness. 
This  put  us  all  into  a  somewhat  dreamy  mood,  and  we 
approached  the  end  of  our  journey  rather  silently.  But 
as  we  drew  near  tlio  landing,  we  heai^d  the  sound  of  a 
band  of  brass  iuBtrumeuts,  effectually  drowning  our  feeble 
efforts,  and  saw  a  crowded  canoe"  coming  towards  us. 
They  were  the  boys  from  the  Indian  school  which  we 
visited  on  our  previous  stay  at  Manaos.  The  canoe 
looked  very  pretty  as  it  came  towards  us  in  the  moon- 
light ;  it  seemed  full  to  overflowing,  tlie  children  all 
dressed  in  white  uniforms  and  standing  up.  This  little 
band  eomes  always  on  Smiday  evenings  and  festardays 
to  play  before  the  President's  house.  They  were  just 
going  home,  it  being  nearly  ten  o'clock  ;  but  tiie  President 
called  to  them  to  turn  back,  and  they  accompanied  us  to 
the  beach,  playing  all  the  while.  Thus  our  pleasant  three 
days'  picnic  ended  with  music  and  moonlight. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

MANAOS  AKD  ITS  NEIGHBOEHOOl). 

pHOTOQEArmO    EaTAELIBHMENT.  —  INDIAN    PoRTHAlTB.  —  ExCnESION   TO    TUB 

"Great  Cabcaoe."  —  I-ra  Geologicai.  FouuATiON.  —  Bathino  Pooi-  — 
Pauabitic  Plants.  —  Rktukb  bv  thb  IcABArS. —  Public  Ball.  — Skveritt 

IS  KbCECITIBO,  AKO  its  EfI^CTS.  —  C01.0;CTII(0  PaBTIES.  —  SOESES  OF  Ik- 
CIAH  L(lfK.  —  FfiTE  CHAHl'&tliE  AT  THE  "  CaSA  DOS  EUUCASDOS."  —  PbIBOK 
AT    MaKAOS.  —  PbISOH     DiBCIl-LlKB     ON     THB    AMAZONS.  —  E,tTBACT9    rROM 

Pbsbidehtial  Refohtb  on  this  Subject'.  —  Peisom  at  Teffk.  —  Geheeal 

ChARACTEE    of    BhaZILJAN    IsBTITUTIOMS EMFEKOE'a    BlETlTDAT. — IllIT- 

WlMATIOSa  ANO  PUBL!C  FESTIVITIES.  —  ReTUBS  OF  COM.ECTIMO  Partiks.  — 
ReMABKB   OS  THE  BaCES.  —  LEAVE   MaNAOB  FOE   MauHES. 

Saturday,  November  'Wi.  — MaiiaoB.  This  week  has  been 
rather  uneventful.  Mr.  Agassiz  is  prevented  from  undertak- 
ing new  expeditionf  liy  the  want  of  alcohol.  The  next  steam- 
er will  bring  a  fre&h  supply  from  Par4 ;  and  meanwhile, 
being  interrupteil  in  his  collections,  he  is  making  a  study 
of  the  various  intermixture  of  races,  Indians  and  Negroes, 
with  their  crossings,  of  which  a  great  number  are  found 
here.  Our  pictureRqne  barrack  of  a  room,  which  we 
have  left  for  more  comfortable  quarters  in  Mr.  Honorio's 
lioiise,  serves  as  a  photographic  saloon,  and  here  Mr.  Agj^siz 
is  at  work  half  the  day  with  his  young  friend  Mr.  Hunne- 
well,  who  spoilt  almost  the  whole  time  of  our  stay  in  Eio 
in  learning  photography,  and  has  become  quite  expert  in 
taking  likenesses.  The  grand  difficulty  is  found  in  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  themselves.  There  is  a  prevalent 
superstition  among  the  Indians  and  Negroes  that  a  portrait 
absorbs  into  itself  something  of  the  vitality  of  the  sitter, 
and  that  any  one  is  liable  to  die  shortly  after  his  picture 
is  taken.     This  notion  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  h^  been 
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no  easy  matter  to  overcome  it.  However,  of  late  tho  de- 
sire to  see  theraselves  in  a  picture  is  gradually  gaining  the 
ascendant,  the  example  of  a  few  courageous  ones  having 
emboldened  the  more  timid,  and  models  are  much  more 
easily  obtained  now  than  tliey  were  at  first. 

Yesterday  our  quiet  life  was  interrupt«d  by  an  excursion 
to  the  great  cascade,  where  we  went  with  a  party  of  friends 
to  breakfast  and  dine.  We  were  called  with  the  dawn, 
and  were  on  the  road  at  six  o'clock,  the  servants  following 
laden  with  baskets  of  pi  on  ion&  The  d  wy  walk  through 
the  woods  in  the  early  morning  wat  veiy  pluisant  and  we 
arrived  at  the  little  house  above  the  ci^cade  befoic  the 
heat  of  the  day  be^an  This  houte  stiu  Is  on  a  h  11  in  a 
cleared  ground  entirely  uirounded  1  v  forest  ]ust  below 
it  tiie  riyer  comes  i  uhhu  g  thi  oUqIi  the  wood  and  falls 
some  ten  feet  over  a  flin  plitfaim  of  lock  By  its  fiima 
tion,  this  cascade  is  a  Niagara  in  minnture  that  is  the 
lower  layer  of  rock  being  softer  than  the  uppei  the  water 
has  vi-orn  it  away  until  there  now  rem  tms  oi  ly  a  thm 
slab  of  harder  rock  acioss  the  river  Dcprned  of  it&  sup- 
port, this  slab  must  break  down  evtntu'illy  as  Tibleiock 
has  done,  when  the  ciscade  will,  of  eouiae,  reti  it  by  so 
much  and  begin  the  same  process  a  little  higher  up.  It 
has,  no  doubt,  thus  worn  its  way  upward  already  from  a 
distant  point.  The  lower  deposit  is  clay,  the  upper  consista 
of  the  constantly  recurring  reddish  sandstone,  —  in  other 
words,  drift  worked  over  by  water.  Below  the  fall,  the 
water  goes  tearing  along  through  a  narrow  passage,  over 
bouldei^,  fallen  trees,  and  decaying  logs,  which  break 
it  into  rapids.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  cascade 
there  is  a  deep,  broad  basin  in  the  wood,  with  a  sand 
bottom,  so  overshadowed  by  great  trees  that  it  looks  dark 
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even  in  tropical  midday.  The  batliing  here,  as  we  found 
by  experience  at  a  later  hoar,  is  most  delicious.  The 
shade  over  the  pool  is  so  profound  and  the  ciirrent  runs 
through  it  so  swiftly  that  the  water  is  exceedingly  cold, — 
an  unusual  thing  here,  —  and  it  seems  very  refreshing  to 
those  coming  from  the  hot  sun  outside.  At  the  side  of  this 
pool  I  saw  a  very  largo  parasitic  plant  in  flower.  Since  we 
have  been  on  the  Amazons  most  of  these  parasites  liave  been 
out  of  bloom,  and,  though  we  have  seeii  beaiitiful  collections 
in  private  gardens,  we  have  liot  met  them  in  the  woods. 
This  one  was  growing  in  the  lofty  notch  of  a  great  tree, 
overhanging  the  water ;  a  tuft  of  darli  green  leaves  with 
large  violet  and  straw-colored  blossoms  among  them.  It 
was  quite  out  of  reach,  and  the  little  garden  looked. so 
pretty  in  its  airy  perch,  that  I  was  almost  glad  we  liad  no 
power  to  disturb  it.  After  breakfast  some  of  the  guests, 
and  Mr.  Agassiz  among  them,  were  obliged  to  return  to 
town  on  business.  They  rejoined  us  in  time  for  a  late 
dinner,  arriving  in  a  canoe  instead  of  coming  on  foot, 
an  experiment  which  we  had  been  prevented  from  trying 
in  the  morning,  because  we  had  been  told  that,  as  the 
igarap^  was  low  and  the  bottom  very  rocky,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ascend  the  whole  distance  in  a  boat.  They 
came,  however,  in  perfect  safety,  and  were  deliglited  with 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  row.  After  a  very  cheerful 
dinner,  closing  with  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  open  air,  we 
started  at  twilight  for  town,  by  different  roads.  Desirous 
to  see  the  lower  course  of  the  igai'ap^,  which  Mr.  Agassiz 
reported  as  so  beautiful,  and  being  assured  tliat  there  was 
no  real  danger,  I  returned  in  tlie  little  canoe  with  Mr, 
Honorio.  It  was  thought  best  not  to  overload  it,  so  the 
others  took  the  forest  road  by  which  we  had  come  in  the 
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morning,  I  must  say  that  as  I  went  down  the  rough 
steps  to  the  landing,  in  the  very  pool  where  we  had 
bathed,  it  struck  me  that  the  undertaking  was  somewhat 
perilous  ;  if  this  overshadowed  nook  wss  dark  at  noonday, 
it  was  black  at  nightfall,  and  the  turbulent  little  stream, 
rushing  along  over  rocks  and  logs,  looked  mischievous.  The 
rest  of  the  party  went  witli  us  to  the  embarkation,  and, 
as  we  disappeared  in  the  darkness  under  the  overhanging 
branches,  one  of  them  called  after  us,  laughingly, 

"Lssciftte  ogni  speranza,  voi  ctie  'ntrate." 

However,  there  was  only  danger  enough  to  laugh  at,  none 
to  give  real  concern,  and  I  enjoyed  the  row  through  the 
narrow  channel,  where  the  trees  met  overhead,  and  where 
the  boatmen  were  obliged  to  jump  into  the  water  to  guide 
the  canoe  among  the  bouldei's  and  fallen  trunks.  We 
reached  home  in  perfect  safety,  and  in  time  to  welcome 
the  otliere  when  they  arrived  on  foot. 

November  Sth.  — Manaos  has  been  in  unwonted  agitation, 
for  the  last  few  days,  on  the  subject  of  a  public  bail  to  be 
given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Tavares  Bastes.  Where  it  should 
take  place,  what  should  be  the  day  and  Iiour,  and,  among 
the  Senhoras,  what  one  should  wear,  have  been  tlie  subjects 
of  discussion.  The  doubtful  questions  were  at  last  settled, 
and  it  was  appointed  for  tlie  fil^h  of  the  month,  in  the 
President's  palace.  "Palace"  is  the  name  always  given 
to  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  province,  however 
little  the  house  may  be  in  keeping  witli  the  title.  The 
night  was  not  so  auspicious  as  could  have  been  wished ; 
it  was  very  dark,  and,  as  no  such  luxui-y  as  a  carriage  is 
known  here,  the  different  parties  might  be  seen  groping 
tlirough  the  streets  at  the  appointed  hour,  lighted  with 
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lanterns.  Every  now  and  then,  as  we  were  on  our  way, 
a  ball-dress  would  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  an  oppo- 
site corner,  picking  its  way  -with ,  great  care  along  the 
muddy  ruts.  When  we  had  all  assembled,  however,  1 
did  not  see  that  any  toilet  had  suflfered  seriously  on  the 
road.  The  dresses  were  of  every  variety,  from  silks  and 
satins  to  stuff  gowns,  and  the  complexions  of  all  tints, 
from  the  genuine  negro  through  paler  shades  of  Indian 
and  negro  to  white.  There  is  absolutely  no  distinction 
of  color  here  ;  a  black  lady,  always  supposing  her  to  be 
free,  is  treated  with  as  much  consideration  and  meets 
with  as  much  attention  as  a  white  one.  It  is,  however, 
rare  to  see  a  person  in  society  who  can  be  called  a  genuine 
negro  ;  but  there  are  many  mulattoes  and  raamelucos,  that 
is,  persons  having  black  or  Indian  blood.  There  is  little 
ease  in  Brazilian  society,  even  in  the  larger  cities  ;  stiU 
less  in  the  smaller  ones,  where,  to  guard  against  mistakes, 
the  conventionalities  of  town  life  are  exaggerated.  The  Bra- 
zilians, indeed,  though  so  kind  and  hospitable,  are  a  formal 
people,  fond  of  etiquette  and  social  solemnities.  On  their 
arrival,  all  the  Senhoras  were  placed  in  stiff  rows  around 
the  walls  of  the  dancing-room.  Occasionally  an  unfortu- 
nate cavalier  would  stray  in  and  address  a  few  words 
to  this  formidable  array  of  feminine  charms ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  close  of  the  evening,  when  the  dancing  had 
broken  up  the  company  into  groups,  that  the  scene  became 
really  gay.  At  intervals,  trays  of  "  doces  "  and  tea  were 
handed  round,  and  at  twelve  there  was  a  more  solid  repast, 
at  which  all  the  ladies  were  seated,  their  partners  standing 
behind  their  chairs  and  waiting  upon  them.  Then  began 
the  toasts  and  healths,  which  were  given  and  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.     After  supper  the  dancing  w^  renewed 
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and  continued  till  after  midnight,  when  the  steamer  from 
Pari  was  seen  coming  into  port,  throwing  up  rockets  and 
burning  blue-lights  as  she  advanced,  to  announce  that  she 
w^  the  bearer  of  good  tidings  from  the  war.  This,  of 
course,  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  the  ball  broke  up 
in  great  hilarity.  There  were  some  who  did  not  sleep 
at  all  that  night,  for  many  of  the  gentlemen  went  from 
the  ball-room  to  the  steamer  in  search  of  the  papers, 
which  brought  the  news  of  a  decided  victory  over  the  Para^ 
guayans,  at  Uruguayana,  where  the  Emperor  commanded 
in  person.  It  is  said  that  seven  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken.  The  next  night  the  hall  was  renewed  in  honor 
of  this  victory ;  so  that  Manaos,  whose  inhabitants  com- 
plain of  the  life  as  very  dull,  has  had  a  most  unwonted 
rush  of  gayety  this  week. 

November  9^. —  The  severity  in  recruiting,  of  which  wo 
heard  so  much  at  the  Lake  of  Hyanuary,  is  beginning  to 
bear  its  fiuits  m  gi^  enl  di  contcit  Some  of  tlip  recruits 
hTi  e  mide  their  eat^apo  ind  on  Tuesday  and  'V\  ednesday 
befoie  the  stcami.1  in  iihich  tl  ey  were  to  go  down  to  Parfi 
sailed  the  iisturbance  was  so  great  among  them  thit  th  y 
weie  keit  under  lock  and  key  The  impres  ion  seems 
to  he  geneial  heie  that  the  j.rovincp  of  the  Amazonas  h'is 
been  ailed  i].on  to  beai  moie  thin  its  share  of  the 
burden  and  that  the  defencelessness  of  the  Indians  m 
the  scittered  settlements  has  mile  them  esper  Jly  Mctims 
As  thtre  was  no  other  armel  foice  here  -ipveral  of  thr 
crew  of  the  "Ibicuhy"  were  taken  to  go  down  to  Pard 
as  guard  over  the  unruly  trooje.  Partly  in  consequence 
of  this,  we  have  resolved  to  remain  at  Manaos  till  the 
end  of  the  month  ;  a  delay  which  Mr.  Agassiz  does  not 
regret,  as  it  enables  him  to  continue  the  comparison  of 
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the  races  wbicli  be  has  began,  and  for  which  the  circum- 
stances here  are  uniisuallj'  favorable.  In  tlie  mean  time 
the  President  has  provided  him  with  canoes  and  men  for 
three  separate  expeditions,  on  which  lie  sends  off  tliree  par- 
ties this  week :  Mr.  Talisman  and  Mr.  Dexter  to  the  Rio 
Negro  and  Rio  Braiico,  to  be  absent  six  weeks  ;  Mr.  Thayer 
and  Mr.  Eourget  to  Lake  Cudajas,  to  be  gone  teii  days ; 
Mr.  James  to  Manacapuru,  for  about  the  same  time. 
We  feel  the  generosity  of  this  conduct  the  more,  know- 
ing how  greatly  the  administration  stands  in  need  of  men 
and  of  all  the  resources  at  its  command  in  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  things. 

Novemher  18(A.  —  One  can  hardly  walk  in  any  direction 
out  of  tlie  town  without  meeting  something  ebaractoriatic 
of  the  people  and  their  ways  of  living.  At  seven  o'clock, 
to-day,  I  took  my  morning  walk  through  the  wood  near 
the  house  to  an  igarap^S,  which  is  the  scene  of  raiich  of 
the  out-of-doors  life  here, — fishing,  washing,  bathing,  turtle- 
shooting.  As  I  returned  along  the  little  path  leading 
by  the  side  of  the  stream,  two  naked  Iiidian  boys  were 
shooting  fish  with  bow  and  arrows  from  a  fallen  tree 
which  jutted  out  into  the  stream.  Like  bronze  statues 
they  looked,  as  tliey  stood  quiet  and  watchful,  in  attitudes 
full  of  grace  and  strength,  their  bows  drawn  ready  to  let 
tlie  arrow  fly  the  moment  they  should  catch  sight  of  the 
iish.  The  Indian  boys  are  wonderfully  skilful  in  this 
sport,  and  also  in  shooting  arrows  through  long  blow-pipes 
(Sarabatanas)  to  kill  birds.  This  is  no  bad  way  of  shooting, 
for  the  report  of  the  gun  startles  the  game  so  efleetuaily  in 
these  thick  forests,  that  after  a  few  shots  the  sportsman 
iinds  the  woods  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  deserted ; 
whereas  the  Indian  boy  creep  stealthily  up  to  the   spot 
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from  which  he  takes  aim  and  discharges  his  noiseless 
arrow  with  such  precision,  that  tlie  bird  or  monkey  drops 
down  from  among  its  companions,  without  tlieir  perceiving 
tlie  cause  of  its  disappearance.  While  I  was  watching  the 
boys,  a  canoe  came  up  the  stream,  paddled  by  women,  and 
loaded  witli  fruit  and  vegetables,  on  the  top  of  which  sat 
two  bright  green  parrots.  Two  of  the  women  were  old 
and  hideous,  very  wrinkled  and  witliered,  as  these  people 
usually  are  in  old  age ;  but  the  third  was  the  handsomest 
Indian  woman  I  have  ever  seen,  with  a  tinge  of  white 
blood  to  be  sure,  for  her  skin  was  fairer  and  her  features 
more  regular  than  those  of  the  Indians  generally.  They 
were  coming  from  their  sitio,  as  I  learned  afterwards. 
When  they  had  moored  their  boat  to  a  tree,  the  younger 
woman  began  to  unload,  tucking  her  petticoat  about  her 
hips,  and  wading  to  and  fro  with  baskets  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  on  her  head.  Her  hair  was  dressed  with  flow- 
ers, as  is  usual  with  these  women  ;  however  scanty  their 
clothing,  they  seldom  forget  this  ornament. 

Nov^rrAer  20(A.  —  The  President,  Dr.  Epaminondas,  added 
yesterday  to  the  many  kindnesses  by  which  he  has  rendered 
our  stay  here  doubly  pleasant,  in  giving  an  exceedingly 
pretty  fSte  in  honor  of  Mr.  Agassiz.  The  place  choseu 
was  the  asylum  for  Indian  children  already  described, 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  on  account  of  its  large,  airy 
rooms  and  beautiful  situation  ;  and  the  invitation  was  given 
out  in  the  name  of  the  "  Province  of  the  Amazonas."  * 

*  I  ti'nst  that  iJio  motive  will  not  be  miaunderslood  which  Induces  me  to  add 
here  a.  translation  of  tlie  general  cards  of  invitadon  distributflil  on  this  ocoaaion. 
The  graceful  expression  of  a  thouglit  so  kind,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Praaident  merges  his  own  personality  in  the  nama  of  the  Province  of  which 
ho  is  the  ndmirastrativa  head,  are  so  characteristic  of  his  mingled  courtesy  and 
modesty,  that  I  am  tempted  to  insert  the  nois,  notwithstanding  its  personal 
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Tht,  day  was  mo'st  prnpitinus  a  ram  d  irmg  the  night 
had  cool  d  the  ■iii  an]  a  sbghtly  oveicast  skv  combined 
■ffith  the  freshness  of  the  atmosjheie  gave  just  the  i^on 
ditions  most  desirable  foi  any  such  excuision  m  this 
climate  When  we  leachei  the  beach  fiom  which  we 
were  to  leave  people  were  beginning  to  assemble  and  a 
number  of  cinoeh  were  already  on  then  way  looking 
veiy  gay  with  their  white  awning  above  and  the  bn^l  t 
diesseg  in'^ide  Tweity  mmufes  low  biought  ns  to  om 
destination  The  scene  was  vei)  pietty  the  path  fioni 
the  landing  to  the  mam  house  wis  Imed  with  flags  tnd 

character  Un&rtii  ataly  I  cannut  al  >aj  s  do  full  just  co  Co  the  ki  iduesa 
ahonn  Mr  Agassiis  through  nt  our  jo  tn  v  or  to  t1  e  general  ppree  at  on 
of  his  K  ent  fie  objects  without  trodu  ng  tc  tiinon  als  nto  cli  g  nanat  e 
wh  ch  t  wonld  perhaps  be  n  ore  beeonuug  n  ine  to  suppress  But  I  do  not 
know  how  other  nee  to  aoknowlellge  our  obi  gationa  and  I  trust  t  will  be 
ailnbnle  i  hy  conil  d  read  ra  Eo  tl  e  t  ue  mot  c  —  to  grat  tud  and  nol  to 
egoU  n 

The  sc  e  titi  labors  un  lertaken  at  h  t  n  I  y  tl  le  r  1  and  liustnou 
Professor  Ao-aas  z  th  s  Prov  nee  n  ent  fron  ho  Amazon  use  th  most 
fflncere  gral  ude  and  ack  owleijtment  and  el  ut  on  ou  part  am  fe  t  t  on 
by  wh  ch  wo  soofc  to  show  dne  appreeiatioQ  of  h  9  h  g(  nteliectual  ment 
I  w  sh  that  for  this  object  I  could  d  apose  of  more  abundant  reaoutcee  or 
that  tie  IroYTOCa  hal  n  r^al  cm,  better  i  e  ns  of  si  ow  ^  the  re  eraHon 
and  cord  ol  esteem  we  all  bear  to  h  m  the  roaj  a  t  and  ad  n  rat  on  we  feel 
for  hia  ue  ent  fie  exporatons  But  the  uncertanty  of  h  s  itay  a  ong  ns 
obi  ,^a  n  e  to  oiier  at  once  BOine  proof  howeyer  ms  gi  fltant  of  our  profbnnd 
eatoam  for  lh  a  nost  deserving  Amencau 

To  th  s  end  the  aoio  jl  shrac  t  of  vl  ch  I  ca,nnot  longer  d  f  In  e  all 
to  jom  me  n  off  r  ng  to  Profe  sor  A^aai  zadtoh  te  nlle  name  of  t  e 
Province  of  the  Amazonas,  a  modeat  rural  breafcfiiat  (n/mopj  compesire)  in  the 
Casa  doa  Edncaudoa,  on  Sunday,  the  ISth  of  tJiia  month,  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  hereby  invile  you  and  yonc  family  to  be  present,  in  order  that  this 
festival,  great  in  the  earneamOBS  of  our  inteHtions,  however  small  as  compared 
with  the  importance  of  those  to  whom  it  is  offin^d,  should  be  gay  and  brilliant. 
"Antonio  EpAMinoNDis  bb  Mello. 
"  Pd(Ke  of  the  Goeenimeia  at  Manaes,  13  Noiiembei;  1865." 
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with  palm-ti'ees  brought  from  the  forest  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  open  sides  of  the  large  rooms  outside,  usually 
■working-rooms,  but  now  fitted  up  for  the  breakfast,  were 
all  filled  in  with  green  arches  built  of  trees  and  flowers, 
so  that  the  whole  space  was  transformed,  for  the  time 
being,  info  an  arbor.  We  were  received  with  music  and 
conducted  to  the  main  building,  where  all  the  guests 
gradually  assembled,  some  two  hundred  in  number.  At 
about  one  o'clock  the  President  led  the  way  to  the  green 
arcades  which,  as  yet,  we  had  seen  only  from  a  distance. 
Nothing  could  be  more  tasteful  than  the  arrangements. 
The  tables  were  placed  around  a  hollow  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  American  flag,  with  the  Bra^ 
zilian  on  either  side  of  it ;  while  a  number  of  other  flags 
draped  the  room  and  made  the  whole  scene  bright  with 
color.  The  landscape,  framed  in  tho  open  green  arches, 
made  so  many  pictures,  pretty  glimpses  _of  water  and 
wood,  with  here  and  there  a  palm-thatohed  roof  among 
the  trees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  fresh  breeze 
blew  through  the  open  dining-room,  stirring  the  folds  of 
the  flags,  and  making  a  pleasant  rustle  in  the  trees,  which 
added  their  musie  to  that  of  the  band  outside.  Since  we 
are  on  the  Amazons,  a  thousand  miles  from  its  mouth, 
it  is  worth  while  to  say  a  word  of  the  breakfast  itself. 
There  is  such  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  hardships  and 
diificulty  of  a  voyage  on  the  Amazons,  (at  least  so  I  infer 
from  many  remarks  made  to  us,  not  only  at  home,  but 
even  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  Brazilians  themselves,  when 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  this  journey,}  that 
it  will  hardly  be  believed  that  a  public  breakfast,  given 
in  Manaos,  should  have  all  the  comforts,  and  almost  all 
the  luxuries,  of  a  similar  entertainment  in  any  other  part 
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of  the  ■world.  It  is  true,  tliat  we  had  iieitlier  ices  nor 
champagne,  the  former  being  of  course  difficult  to  obtain 
in  thia  climate ;  but  these  two  esceptiooe  were  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  prcsenee  of  tropical  fruits  not 
to  be  had  elsewhere  at  any  price, — enormous  Pineapples, 
green  and  purple  Abacatys  (alligator  pears),  erimsoix  Pi- 
tangas,  Atta.s  (fruta  do  Conde),  Abioa,  Sapotis,  Bananas 
of  the  choicest  kinds  and  in  the  greatest  profuaiou,  and  a 
variety  of  Maracujas  (the  fruit  of  the  passion-flower).* 
The  brealtfast  was  gay,  the  toasts  were  numerous,  tlie 
speeches  animated,  and  long  after  the  Senhoras  bad  left  the 
table  the  room  still  echoed  with  Vivas,  as  health  followed 
health.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner  there  was  a  little 
scene  which  struck  us  as  very  pretty  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  custom  here,  but,  as  it  excited  no  remark, 
I  suppose  it  may  be.  When  the  gentlemen  returned  to  the 
house,  bringing  the  music  with  them,  all  the  waiters  assem- 
bled in  line  before  the  door,  decanter  and  glass  in  hand,  to 
finish  the  remains  of  the  wine  with  a  toast  on  their  own 
account.  The  head-waiter  then  stood  in  front  of  them 
and  gave  the  health,  first,  of  the  persons  for  whom  the 
banquet  was  given,  followed  by  that  of  the  President, 
all  of  which  were  answered  with  Vivas  as  they  filled  tiieir 
glasses.  Then  one  of  the  gentlemen  stepping  forward  gave, 
amid   shouts   of  laughter,   the   health   of  the  bead-waiter 

«  As  I  do  not  wish  to  mislead,  and  tbis  najradve  may  perhaps  influence 
Home  one  to  make  a  journey  in  this  region,  I  should  add,  that,  while  tho  above 
is  strictly  tixie,  there  are  many  things  csseiitiai  to  the  ccmfbrt  of  Ehe  trsvolloi 
not  to  bs  had.  There  is  not  a  decent  hotel  throughout  Che  whole  lengdi  of  the 
Amazons,  and  any  one  who  thinks  of  traveiling  there  must  provide  himself 
with  such  letters  ns  will  secure  accommodation  in  private  houses.  So  recom- 
mended, he  may  safely  depend  upon  hospitaiity,  or  upon  such  assistance  from 
indiviiluals  rs  will  enable  bim  to  find  a  privntQ  lodging. 
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himself,  which  wa^  drank  iu  a  closing  bumper  with  per- 
haps more  animation  tlian  either  of  the  otliers.  The  af- 
ternoon closed  with  dancing,  and  at  sunset  the  canoes 
assembled  and  we  returned  to  the  city,  all  feeling,  I 
believe,  that  the  festival  had  been  a  very  happy  one. 
It  certainly  was  so  for  those  to  whom  it  was  intended  to 
give  pleasure,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  bo  lilcewise  for 
tliose  who  had  planned  and  executed  it.  It  will  seem 
strange  to  many  of  my  readers  tliat  Sunday  should  be 
chosen  for  such  a  fete ;  but  here,  as  in  many  parts  of 
continental  Europe,  even  in  Protestant  districts,  Sunday  is 
a  holiday  and  kept  as  such. 

SovmOier  'lltlt.  —  Yesterday  I  visited  the  prison  where 
the  wife  of  the  chief  of  police  had  invited  me  to  see  some 
of  the  carved  articles,  straw  work,  Ac.,  made  by  the  prison- 
ers, I  had  expected  to  be  pained,  because  I  thought,  from 
the  retrograde  chai-aeter  of  things  in  general  here,  the 
prison  system  would  be  had.  But  the  climate  in  these 
hot  countries  regulates  the  prison  life  in  some  diigrce. 
Men  cannot  be  shut  up  in  close,  dark  cells,  without  en- 
dangeri[ig  not  only  their  own  lives,  but  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  establishment  also.  Therefore  the  prison  is 
light  and  airy,  with  plenty  of  doors  and  windows,  secured 
by  bars,  but  not  otherwise  closed.  I  infer,  liowever,  from 
a  passage  on  the  prisons  of  the  province,  contained  iji  one 
of  the  able  reports  of  President  Adolfo  de  Barros  (1864), 
that  within  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment, at  least  in  the  prison  of  Manaos.  He  says :  "  The 
state  of  the  prisons  exceeds  all  that  can  be  said  to  their 
disadvantage.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  there  is  not  to  be 
found  throTigliout  the  proTince  a  prison  which  fulfils  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  law,  but  there  is  not  one  wliicii 
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deserves  the  name  of  prison  with  the  esceptiou  of  that  ia 
the  capital.  And  even  tliis  one,  while  it  does  not  possess 
one  of  the  conditions  exacted  by  similar  institutions,  con- 
tains so  disproportionate  a  number  of  prisonei^  of  all 
classes,  so  indiscriminately  mingled,  that,  setting  aside  the 
other  diiRculties  arising  from  this  association,  it  is  only 
by  tlie  mercy  of  Providence  that  tlie  jail  has  not  been 
converted  into  a  focus  of  epidemics  dnring  the  great  heat 
prevailing  in  this  city  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  In 
four  small  rooms,  insuificiently  ventilated  and  lighted,  are 
assembled  forty  prisoners  (including  the  sick)  of  various 
classes  and  conditions.  Without  air,  without  cleanliness, 
almost  without  room  to  move  in  their  smothered  and  damp 
enclosure,  these  unhappy  beings,  against  all  precepts  of 
law  and  humanity,  suffer  far  more  than  the  simple  and 
salutary  rigor  of  punishment,"  These  strictures  must 
have  led  to  a  great  amendment,  for  the  prison  does  not 
now  appear  to  be  deficient  in  light  or  in  ventilation,  and 
there  is  a  hospital  provided  apart  for  the  sick.  Some  of 
the  prisoners,  especially  those  who  were  there  for  political 
oSences,  having  been  concerned  in  a  recent  revolt  at  Serpa, 
were  very  heavily  ironed ;  but,  excepting  this,  there  were 
no  signs,  visible  at  least  to  ttie  transient  observer,  of  cruelty 
or  neglect.  After  some  remarks  on  the  best  modes  of  re- 
forming these  abuses  and  the  means  to  be  employed  for 
that  ol^ect,  Dr.  Adolfo  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  ruinous 
condition  of  the  prisons  in  other  cities  of  the  province. 
"  Such  is  the  state  of  the  prison  in  the  town  of  Teff^ 
The  edifice  in  which  it  is  established  is  an  old  and  crum 
bling  house,  belonging  to  the  municipality,  thatched  with 
straw,  and  so  ruinous,  that  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I 
visited  it,  rather  like  a  deserted  habitation   than  like   a 
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building  destined  for  the  detention  of  criminals.  Tliere 
.  were  but  a  few  prisonei^,  some  of  whom  were  already 
condemned.  I  formed  a  favorable  judgment  of  them  all, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  they  must  have  eitlier  great  confidence 
in  their  own  innocence,  or  scruples  as  to  compromising  the 
few  soldiers  who  acted  as  guards.  In  no  other  way  could 
X  explain  the  fact  that  they  remained  in  prison,  when 
flight  seemed  so  easy."  I  welt  remember  one  evening 
when  walkuig  in  Teff^  seeing  a  number  of  men  leaning 
against  the  wooden  grating  of  a  dimly  lighted  room  in 
a  ruinous  thatched  house,  and  being  told  that  this  wiy 
the  prison.  I  asked  myself  the  same  question  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  President's  mind,  —  why  these  wild- 
looking,  half-naked  creatures  had  not  long  ago  made  their 
escape  from  a  prison  whose  bars  and  bolts  would  hardly 
have  imposed  restraint  upon  a  child.  The  report  con- 
tinues:  "A  more  decent  and,  above  all,  a  more  secure 
prison  at  this  point,  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
Solimoens,  is  an  urgent  and  even  indispensable  necessity.. 
Of  the  sixteen  prisons  in  the  whole  province,  only  two,, 
that  of  the  capital  and  of  Barcellos,  have  their  own  build- 
ing. With  these  exceptions,  the  prisoners  occupy  either 
a  part  of  the  houses  of  the  legislative  chambers,  or  are 
placed  in  private  houses  hired  for  the  purpose,  or  in  the 
quarters  of  the  military  detachments.  In  these  different 
prisons  638  prisoners  were  received  during  the  current 
year,  inclusive  of  recruits  and  deserters."  This  last 
clause,  "  inclusive  of  recruits  and  deserters,"  and  the 
^sociation  of  the  two  classes  of  man  together,  as  if 
equally  delinquent,  touches  upon  a  point  hardly  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  most  superficial  observer,  and  which 
makes  a  very  painful  impression  on  strangers.     The  sys- 
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tern  of  recruiting,  or  rather  the  utter  want  of  system, 
leads  to  the  most  terrible  abuse  of  authority  in  raising 
men  for  tlie  army.  I  believe  that  the  law  provides  for  a 
constitutional  draft  levied  equally  on  ail  classes,  excluding 
men  below  or  above  a  certain  age,  or  having  certain  respon- 
sibilities at  home.  But  if  such  a  law  exists  it  is  certainly 
not  enforced ;  recruiting  parties,  as  bad  as  the  old  "  press- 
gangs"  of  England,  go  out  into  the  forest  and  seize  the 
Indians  wherever  they  can  find  them.  All  who  resist  this 
summary  treatment  or  show  any  inclination  to  escape  are 
put  into  prison  till  tlie  steamer  leaves,  by  which  they  are 
despatched  to  ParA  and  thenee  to  the  army.  Tlie  only 
overcrowded  room  I  saw  at  the  prison  was  that  where 
the  recruits  were  confined.  Coming  from  a  country  whore 
the  soldier  is  honored,  where  men  of  birth  and  education 
have  shown  that  they  are  not  ashamed  to  serve  in  the  line 
if  necessary,  it  seemed  to  me  strange  and  sad  to  see  these 
men  herded  with  common  criminals.  The  record  of  the 
province  of  the  Amazonas  will  read  well  in  the  history 
of  the  present  war,  for  the  numhei  of  troops  contributed 
If  very  lai^e  m  piopoition  to  tlie  population.  But  as 
most  of  them  ire  obtained  in  this  way,  it  may  be  doubted 
whcthei  the  result  is  a  vu  y  strong  evidence  of  patriotism. 
Tlie  abuses  mentioned  ibo\e  aie  not,  liowever,  confined  to 
thesp  lemoto  regions  *     It  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  the 


*  Much  of  «lat  followa  upon  soci  i  nbiises  tjrannj  of  the  !ocal  police, 
pnson  diwipliiio  &c  though  not  quoted  in  his  ow  n  words,  hM  baea  gatliErert 
froia  con  cnstio-na  nitli  Mr  Agssair  or  fi-om  tlismb  ions  between  htm  snd  Ilia 
Biszilian  friends  TliO  way  in  «h  ch  this  yolnino  baa  grown  np,  being  aa  it 
wtii,  the  rcsalt  of  a  double  e\perience  laakoa  t  occas  onally  difScalt  to  draw 
the  esaot  Ine  miulitng  the  boanlnnes  of  aaUiorbhif  the  division  biuig 
indcel  somsivhat  va,ao  in  the  minds  of  the  wntera  thpmselica  But  s  nee 
cntu  »ing  of  this  sort  wflnid  have  little  vulue  eictjjt  as  bnsefl  upm  1  irger 
oppoitnnitie'i  for  uhscrvation  than  fell  to  mv  share  I  am  the  n  oie  bum  us 
to  tefei  iham,  whereret  I  can  to  ilnir  ri^ht  source 
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more  populous  and  central  parts  of  Brazil,  to  meet  recruits 
on  the  road,  sij-called  voIuntsBrs,  chdned  two  and  two  by 
the  neck  like  criminals,  under  an  armed  guard.  When  we 
first  met  a  squad  of  men  under  these  cin3umstane«a,  oa 
the  Juiz  de  Fora  road,  wo  supposed  tliera  to  be  deserters, 
but  the  Brazilians  who  were  with  us,  and  who  seemed 
deeply  mortified  at  the  circumstance,  said  tliat  they  were 
no  doubt  ordinary  recruits,  arrested  without  inquiry  on  tlie 
one  side,  or  power  of  resistance  on  the  other.  They  in- 
serted that  fchia  mode  of  recruiting  was  illegal,  but  that 
their  chains  would  be  taken  off  before  entering  the  city, 
and  no  questions  asked.  A  Brazilian  told  me  tliat  he  had 
knowu  an  instance  in  which  a  personal  pique  against  an 
enemy  had  been  gratified  by  pointing  out  its  object  to  the 
recruiting  officer,  who  had  the  man  at  once  enlisted,  though 
a  large  famOy  was  entirely  dependent  upon  him.  Our 
informant  seemed  to  know  no  redress  for  tyranny  like 
this. 

The  hospitality  we  have  received  in  Brazil,  the  sympathy 
shown  to  Mr,  Agassiz  in  his  scientific  undertakings,  as  well 
as  our  own  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  afTection  for  our 
many  friends  here,  forbid  us  to  enter  into  any  criticism  of 
Brazilian  manners  or  habits  wliicb  could  have  a  personal 
application.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  a  few  months'  resi- 
dence in  a  country  entitles  any  one  to  a  jiiilgment  upon 
the  national  character  of  its  people.  Yet  there  are  certain 
features  of  Brazilian  institutions  and  politics  which  cannot 
but  strike  a  stranger  unfavorably,  and  which  explain  the 
complaints  one  constantly  hears  from  foreign  residents. 
The  exceedinoly  liberal  constitution,  borrowed  in  great 
part  from  our  own,  prepares  one  to  expect  the  largest 
practical   liberty.      To   a   degree  this   exists  ;  there   is   no 
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censorship  of  the  press ;  tliere  is  no  constraint  upon  tlie 
exercise  of  any  man's  religion  ;  nominally,  there  is  abso- 
lute freedom  of  thought  and  belief.  But  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  laws  tliere  is  a  very  arbitrary  element,  and  a 
petty  tyranny  of  the  police  against  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  appeal.  There  is,  in  short,  an  utter  want  of  harmony 
between  the  institutions  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people.  May  it  not  be,  that  a  borrowed  constitution,  in 
no  way  the  growth  of  the  soil,  is,  after  all,  like  an  ill- 
fitting  garment,  not  made  for  the  weaver,  and  hanging 
loosely  upon  him?  There  can  be  no  organic  relation  be- 
tween a  truly  liberal  form  of  government  and  a  people  for 
whom,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  little  or  no  edncation  is 
provided,  whose  religion  is  administered  by  a  corrupt  clergy, 
and  who,  whether  white  or  black,  are  brought  up  under 
the  influence  of  slavery.  Liberty  will  not  abide  in  the 
laws  alone  ;  it  must  have  its  life  in  the  desire  of  the 
nation,  its  strength  in  her  resolve  to  have  and  to  hold  it. 
Anotlier  feature  which  makes  a  painful  impression  on  the 
stranger  is  the  enfeebled  character  of  the  population.  I 
have  spoken  of  this  before,  but  in  the  northern  provinces 
it  is  more  evident  than  farther  south.  It  is  not  merely 
that  tlie  children  are  of  every  hue  ;  the  variety  of  color 
in  every  society  where  slavery  prevails  tells  the  same  stoiy 
of  amalgamation  of  race ;  but  here  this  mixture  of  races 
seems  to  have  had  a  much  more  unfavorable  influence  on 
the  physical  development  than  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  as  if  all  clearness  of  type  had  been  blurred,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  vague  compound  lacking  character  and  expres- 
sion. This  hybrid  class,  although  more  marked  hero  be- 
cause the  Indian  element  is  added,  is  very  numerous  in 
all  the  cities  and  on   the  largo  plantations ;   perhaps  the 
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fa«t,  ^o  honorable  to  Brazil,  that  the  fri'c  negro  ha*;  full 
access  to  all  the  privileges  of  any  free  citizen,  rather  t«nds 
to  increase  than  diminish  the  number.* 

December  Zd. — Yesterday  was  the  Emppror's  birthday, 
always  kept  as  a  holiday  throughout  Brazil,  and  this  year 
with  moro  enthusiasm  than  usual,  because  he  has  just 
returned  from  the  army,  and  has  made  himself  doubly 
dear  to  his  people,  not  only  by  the  success  -which  attend- 
ed his  presence  there,  but  by  his  humanity  toward  the 
soldiers.  We  had  our  illuminations,  bouquets,  music,  &c., 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  as  Manaos  is  not 
overfiowing  witli  wealth,  the  candles  were  rather  few, 
and  there  were  long  lapses  of  dariiness  alternating  with 
the  occasional  brilliancy.  We  went  out  in  the  evening 
to  make  a  few  calls,  and  listen  to  the  music  in  the  open 
ground  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  public  square.  Here 
all  the  surrounding  buildings  were  brightly  illnminated ; 
there  was  a  very  pretty  tent  in  the  centre,  wlicrc  the  band 
of  Indian  children  from  the  Casa  dos  Educandos  was  play- 
ing ;   preparations   were   making  for  the   ascension   of   a 

»  Lot  any  one  who  doubts  the  6Til  of  this  mixture  of  races,  and  U  incliDod, 
from  a  mislakoQ  pliiiatithropy,  to  break  down  all  tamers  between  tliem,  come 
to  Brazil.  He  cannot  deny  the  deterioraiion  coneeqaent  npon  an  amalgama- 
tion of  races,  more  widespread  here  than  in  any  other  coantrj  in  the  world, 
and  which  ie  rapidly  effiicing  the  hest  qualities  of  the  white  man,  the  negro,  and 
the  Indian,  leaving  a  mongrel  nondescript  type,  deficient  in  phjBieal  and  mental 
enet^.  At  a  time  when  the  new  social  statas  of  the  negro  la  a  subject  of  vilal 
importance  in  our  statesmanship,  we  slionld  profit  by  the  experience  of  a  coun- 
try where,  tbough  slavery  exisls,  there  is  far  more  liberality  toward  the  fros 
nf^ro  than  he  h^  evei-  enjoyed  in  the  United  States,  Let  us  leara  the  double 
It^on :  open  all  the  adyantages  of  eduealJon  to  the  n^ro,  and  ^ve  him 
every  dianee  of  success  which  culture  gives  to  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
use  it ;  hat  respect  the  laws  of  nature,  and  let  all  our  dealings  with  the  black 
man  tend  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  distinctness  of  his  national  charac- 
teristics, and  tba  integrity  of  our  own.  —  L,  A. 
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lighted  balloon  at  a  later  hour,  and  so  OQ.  But  whenever 
we  have  been  present  at  public  festivities  in  Brazil,  —  and 
our  observation  is  confirmed  by  other  foreigners,  —  we  have 
been  struck  with  the  want  of  gayety,  the  absence  of  merri- 
ment. Tliere  is  a  kind  of  lack-lustre  character  in  their 
f@tes,  so  far  as  any  demonstration  of  enjoyment  is  con- 
corned.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  their  enervating  climate, 
but  the  Brazilians  do  not  seem  to  work  or  play  with  a 
will.  They  have  not  the  activity  which,  while  it  makes 
life  a  restless  fever  with  our  people,  gives  it  interest  also ; 
neither  have  they  the  love  of  amusement  of  the  continental 
Europeans. 

Deeember  &ih.  —  Manaos.  Mr.  Thayer  returned  to-day 
fi'om  Lake  Alexo,  bringing  a  valuable  collection  of  fish, 
obtained  with  some  difficulty  on  account  of  tlie  height  of 
water ;  it  is  rapidly  rising  now,  and  the  fish  are  in  conse- 
quence daily  scattered  over  a  wider  space.  This  addition 
with  the  collections  brought  in  \>y  Mr.  Eourget  and  Mr. 
Thayer  from  Oudajas,  by  Mr.  James  from  Manaeapuru, 
and  by  Major  Coutinho  from  Lake  Hyanuary,  Jos<^-Fer- 
uandez,  Curupira,  <fee.,  <&c.,  brin^  the  number  of  Ama- 
zonian species  up  to  something  over  thirteen  hundred, 
Mr.  Agassiz  still  carries  out  his  plan  of  dispersing  his  work- 
ing force  in  such  a  manner  as  to  determine  the  limits  of  the 
distribution  of  species ;  to  ascertain,  for  instance,  whether 
those  wliich  are  in  the  Amazons  at  one  season  may  be  in 
the  Solimoens  at  another  or  at  the  same  time,  and  also 
whether  those  which  are  found  about  Manaos  extend  higher 
up  in  the  Rio  Negro.  For  tliis  reason,  as  we  have  seen, 
while  at  TeffS  himself  he  kept  parties  above  in  various  locali- 
ties,—  at  Tabatinga  and  on  the  rive!«  I^a  and  Hyutahy; 
and  now,  while  he  and  some  of  hfe  assistants  are  collecting 
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iii  tlie  immediate  neighborhood  of  Manaos,  Mr.  Dexter 
and  Mr.  Talisman  are  on  the  Rio  Negro  and  Eio  Branco. 
Following  the  same  plan  in  descending  the  riyer,  he  iiitends 
to  establish  one  station  at  Serpa,  another  at  Obydos,  an- 
other at  Santarem,  while  he  will  go  himself  to  the  river 
Mauhesj  which  connects  the  Amazons  with  the  Madeira. 

December  10th.  • — To-day  Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Talisman 
retui-ned  from  their  canoe  excursion  to  the  Eio  Branco. 
They  are  rather  disappointed  in  the  result  of  their  expe- 
dition, having  found  the  state  of  the  waters  most  extraordi- 
nary for  the  season  and  very  unfavorable  for  their  purpose. 
The  Rio  Negro  was  so  full  that  the  beaches  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  it  was  impossible  to  draw  the  nets ;  while 
on  the  Rio  Branco  the  people  stated  that  the  water  had 
not  fallen  during  the  whole  year,  —  an  unheard-of  phe- 
nomenon, and  unfortunate  for  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
dreading  famine  for  want  of  their  usual  supply  of  dried 
and  salted  fish,  on  which  they  so  largely  depend  for  food. 
This  provision  is  always  made  when  the  waters  are  lowest, 
and  when  the  large  fish,  driven  into  shallower  and  narrower 
basins,  are  easily  caught.  Though  their  collection  of  fish 
is  therefore  small,  including  only  twenty-eight  new  species, 
Mr.  Dester  and  Mr.  Talisman  bring  several  monkeys,  a  very 
large  alligator,  some  beautiful  birds,  among  them  the  blue 
Mackaw,  and  a  number  of  very  fine  palms.  To-morrow  we 
leave  Manaos  in  the  Ibicuhy,  on  an  excursion  to  the  little 
town  of  Mauhes,  where  we  are  to  pass  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Though  we  return  for  a  day  or  two  on  our  way  to  the  Rio 
Negro,  yet  we  feel  that  our  permanent  stay  in  Manaos  is 
over.  The  six  weeks  we  have  passed  here  have  been  very 
valuable  in  scientific  results.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Agassiz 
largely  increased  his  knowledge  of  the  fishes,  hut  he  has  had 
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an  opportunity  of  accitmiilaEing  a  mass  of  new  and  interest- 
ing information  on  the  many  varieties  of  the  colored  races, 
produced  by  the  crossing  of  Indians,  negroes,  and  wliites, 
which  he  has  recorded  not  only  in  notes,  but  in  a  very  com- 
plete series  of  photographs.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world 
can  the  blending  of  types  among  men  be  studied  so  fully 
as  in  the  Amazons,  where  mamelucos,  cafuzos,  mulattoes, 
caboeos,  negroes,  and  whites  are  mingled  in  a  coufnsion  that 
seems  at  first  inextricable.  I  insert  below  a  few  extracts 
from  his  notes  on  this  subject,  which  he  purposes  to  treat 
more  in  detail,  should  he  lind  time  hereafter  to  work  up 
the  abundant  material  he  has  collected. 

"  However  naturalists  may  differ  respecting  tlie  origin  of 
species,  there  is  at  least  one  point  on  which  tliey  agree, 
namely,  that  the  offepring  from  two  so-called  different 
species  is  a  being  intermediate  between  them,  sharing  the 
peculiar  features  of  both  parents,  but  resembling  neither  so 
closely  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  pure  representative  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  I  hold  this  fact  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  estimating  the  value  and  meaning  of  the 
differences  observed  between  tlie  so-called  huiimn  races. 
I  leave  aside  the  question  of  their  probable  origin,  and 
even  that  of  their  number;  for  my  purpose,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  there  are  three,  four,  five,  or  twenty 
human  races,  and  whetlier  they  originated  independently 
from  one  another  or  not.  The  fact  that  they  differ  by 
constant  permanent  features  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  a 
comparison  between  the  human  races  and  animal  species. 
We  know  that,  among  animals,  when  two  individuals  of 
different  sex  and  belonging  to  distinct  species  produce  ait 
offspring,  the  latter  does  not  closely  resemble  either  parent, 
but  shares  the   cliaraoteristics  of  both;   and  it  seems  to 
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me  ot  the  highest  &i^iiiki,i,  mo  thu  tiiib  fael  is  equillv 
tiue  of  anj  two  ludividuik  tf  ditfeieut  "ipvet  helouging 
to  diifuent  hiiniii!  lacei  The  child  boiu  of  negro  aud 
\^hite  pirt,nt5  I'l  neithei  llick  nor  whit>.  but  a  mulatto 
the  didl  bom  Df  white  ani  Indian  paicnl*>  11  neither 
white  noi  Indiiii  1  ut  a  mameluco  the  child  born  of 
uegio  and  Indian  patents  is,  neither  a  ne^io  nor  an  In 
dian  but  a  cafuzo ,  and  the  eafuzo  mameluco  ind  mulatto 
share  the  peenliantiPB  of  both  parenfa,  just  as  the  mule 
tihirea  the  thaiactPustics  of  tlie  horse  and  asa  With 
reference  to  then  offspring,  the  nces  of  men  stand  then, 
to  one  anothei  m  the  same  relatian  as  diffeient  species 
among  animals  and  the  word  raees  in  ita  present  bsgni 
ficance,  needs  only  to  be  retained  till  the  numbci  of  human 
specie  is  definitely  ascertained  and  their  true  characteristics 
fully  understood.  I  am  satisfied  that,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  differences  between  the  Indian,  negro,  and  white 
races  are  unstable  and  ti'ansient,  it  is  not  in  keeping  with 
tlie  facts  to  affirm  a  community  of  origin  for  all  the  va- 
rieties of  the  human  family,  nor  in  keeping  with  scientific 
prmciples  to  make  a  difference  between  human  races  and 
animal  species  in  a  systematic  point  of  view.  In  these 
various  forms  of  humanity  there  is  as  ranch  system  as  in 
anything  else  in  nature,  and  iDy  overlooking  the  thoughtful 
combinations  expressed  in  them  we  phtce  ourselves  at  once 
outside  of  the  focus  from  which  the  whole  may  be  correctly 
seen.  In  consequence  of  their  constancy,  these  differences 
are  so  many  limitations  to  prevent  a  complete  melting  of 
normal  types  into  each  other  and  consequent  loss  of  their 
primitive  features.  That  these  different  types  are  geneti- 
cally foreign  to  one  another,  and  do  not  run  together  by 
imperceptible,   intermediate   degrees,   appears  plain   when 
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their  mixtures  are  compared.  White  and  negro  produce 
mulattoes,  wliite  and  Indian  produce  maraolucos,  negro  and 
Indian  produce  eafuzos,  and  tliese  tliree  kinds  of  lialf- 
breeda  are  not  connecting  links  between  the  pure  races, 
but  stand  exactly  in  that  relation  to  them  in  which  all 
hybrids  stand  to  their  parents.  The  mameluco  is  as  truly 
a  half-breed  between  white  and  Indian,  the  cafuzo  as  truly 
a  half-breed  between  negro  and  Indian,  as  is  the  mulatto, 
commonly  so  called,  a  half-breed  between  white  and  negro. 
They  all  share  equally  the  peculiarities  of  both  parents, 
and  though  more  fertile  than  half-breeds  in  other  families 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  there  is  in  all  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  revert  to  the  primary  types  in  a  country  wliere 
three  distinct  races  are  constantly  commingling,  for  they 
mix  much  more  readily  with  the  original  stocks  than  with 
each  other.*  Children  between  mameluco  and  mameluco, 
or  between  cafuzo  and  cafuzo,  or  between  mulatto  and 
mulatto,  are  seldom  met  with  where  the  pure  races  occur ; 
while  offspring  of  mulattoes  with  whites,  Indians  and  ne- 
groes, or  of  mamelucos  with  whites,  Indians,  and  negroes, 
or  of  eafuzos  with  whites,  Indians,  and  negroes,  form  the 
bulk  of  these  mixed  populations  The  natural  result 
of  an  uninterrupted  contact  of  half-breeds  with  one  an- 
other 18  a  class  of  men  m  which  pure  typo  fades  away 
as  completely  as  do  all  the  good  qualities,  physical  and 
moial,  of  the  pnmitne  laces,  engendering  a  mongrel 
crowd  as  lepulsne  as  the  mongrel  dogs,  which  are  apt 
to  be  their  t:Omp\nions,  and  among  which  it  is  impossible 
to  pick  >ut  a  single  specimen  retaining  the  intelligence, 
the  nobility,  or  the  affcctionatencss  of  nature  which  makes 

*  For  Boine  remarks  concorning  tho  ati'uctural  peculiarities  of  ibe  Inrtiiiiia 
and  Negroes,  see  Appendix  No.  V. 
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the  dog  of  pure  type  the  favorite  companion  of  civilized 
man.  Tlie  question  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Imman 
races  to  each  other  ie  complicated  by  the  want  of  precision 
in  the  definition  of  species.  Naturalists  differ  greatly  in 
their  estimation  of  the  chai-acters  by  wliich  species  are  to 
lie  distinguished,  and  of  their  natural  limitations.  I  have 
published  elsewhere  my  own  views  on  this  subject,  I 
believe  the  boundaries  of  species  to  be  precise  and  un- 
varying, based  upon  a  category  of  characters  quite  distinct 
from  those  on  which  the  other  groups  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, as  genera,  families,  orders,  and  classes,  are  founded. 
This  category  of  charactei-s  consists  chiefly  in  tlie  relation 
of  individuals  to  one  another  and  to  their  surroundings, 
and  in  the  relative  dimensions  and  proportions  of  parta. 
These  characters  are  no  l^s  permanent  and  constant  in 
the  different  species  of  the  luiman  family  than  in  those 
of  any  other  family  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  my  ob- 
servations upon  the  cross-breeds  in  South  America  have 
convinced  me  that  the  varieties  arising  from  contact  be- 
tween these  human  species,  or  so-called  races,  differ  from 
true  species  just  as  cross-breeds  among  animals  differ  from 
true  species,  and  that  they  retain  the  same  liability  to 
revert  to  the  original  stock  as  is  observed  among  all  so- 
called  varieties  or  breeds." 

Our  visit  to  Mauhes  will  be  tlie  pleasanter  and  doubtless 
the  more  successful,  because  Dr.  Epaminondas,  who  has 
already  done  so  much  to  facilitate  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition, takes  this  opportunity  of  visiting  a  region  with 
which,  as  President  of  the  province,  he  is  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted.  He  is  accompanied  by  our  host,  Mr. 
Honorio,  whose  house  has  been  such  a  pleasant  horns  for 
us  during  our  stay  in  Mauaos,  and  also  by  Mr.  Miclielis,. 
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Lieutenant- Colon  el  of  the  National  Guard  of  Mauhes,  re- 
turning to  his  home  there,  after  a  stay  of  several  weeks 
in  Manaoa.  Besides  these,  our  party  consists  of  Major 
Ooutinho,  Mr.  Burkhardt,  and  ourselves.  The  position  of 
Mauhes,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Amazons,  and  its 
proximity  to  Maiiaos  and  Serpa,  may  make  this  excursion 
especially  instructive,  with  reference  to  the  study  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  Fishes  in  the  great  net- 
work of  rivers  coiuiecting  the  Bio  Madeira  and  the  Rio 
Tapajoz  with  the  Amazons. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

EXCUIiSION  TO  MAUHES  AKD  TIS  NBIGHBOEHOOD. 

LaAvB  Mahaos.  —  Os  noAiuj  the  "Ibicohy."  — Navioation  of  the  Rivbk 
Ramob.  —  Aspect  of  thb  Eahkb.  —  Aerivai,  at  MiDHEa.  —  Situatioh  os' 

MAUHE9.   —  TUFINAMBflUASAB.— ChARACTEK     Of     PopUlATIOH.  —  APPEAK- 

ASCE  OF  THB   VILLAGES  OF    MAUHEB.  —  BOLITXAH     IhDIASS.  —  GuARASi 

ElCUKSiOB  TO  MCOA  ja- TDBA.—  si  UBUDKUCU  IhDIAKB   —  AaPEWT  OF  VU,LAGB. 

—  ChUECB.  —  DlSTKlBUTIOB  OF   PhKSENTS. —  GeHEEOSITT  Off  THB   IjTOlAIIB. 

—  ThEIK    iKDiFFEiiliJlOII ViSTC  TO  ABOTHEB   SkTTLBMBNT.  —  RETURN  TO 

Mauhes.  —  Ahbival  of  MuKDUsucca  iH  THE  Village.  —  Dbboriptiom  off 

TATTOOTNO.  —  COLLECTIOH.  —  BoTO.  —  IbDIAJI   SlipKRSTlTIOBa.  —  PALM  COL- 

lectiob.  —  Walk  in  the  Forest.  —  Leave  Mauheb.  —  MumiuRURir  Ihdiah 
ASD  Hia  WuTi.  —  Their  -Manbkbs  aud  Appearakoe.  —  Indian  Tbaoition. 

—  DiSTlNOTJOHB  Off   CASTE. 

December  12th.  — We  left  Manaos,  according  to  our  in- 
tention, on  Sunday  evening  (the  lOtli),  raising  the  anchor 
with  military  exactness  at  five  o'clock,  the  very  moment 
appointed,  somewhat  to  the  disappointment  of  a  boatful 
of  officials  from  the  National  Guard,  who  were  just  on 
their  way  to  pay  their  parting  compliments  to  the  Presi- 
dent, at  the  hour  fixed  for  his  departure.  In  Brazil  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  things  will  always  be  a  little 
behind  time  ;  on  this  occasion,  however,  onr  punctuality 
was  absolute,  and  the  officers  were  forced  to  wave  their 
adieus  as  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  leaving  their  canoe 
behind.  The  hour  was  of  good  omen,™ a  cool  breeze,  the 
one  blessing  for  which  the  traveller  sighs  in  these  latitudes, 
blowing  up  the  Amazons ;  and  as  we  left  the  Eio  Negro, 
it  lay  behind  as,  a  golden  pathway  to  the  setting  sun,  which 
was  going  down  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  We  were  received  on 
board  with  all  possible  hospitality  by  the  commander,  Cap- 
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tain  Faria.  He  has  made  every  arrangement  for  our  com- 
fort whieli  a  vessel  of  war,  not  intended  for  passengers,  can 
afford,  giving  up  his  own  quarters  for  my  accommodation. 
On  deck  he  has  arranged  a  little  recess,  sheltered  hy  a  tar- 
pauling  from  the  sun  and  rain,  fo  serve  as  a  dining-room, 
that  we  may  take  onr  meals  in  the  fresh  air  instead  of 
dining  in  the  close  cabin  below  decks  intended  for  this 
purpose, 

The  morning  following  our  departure  was  an  interesting 
one,  because  we  found  ourselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ramos, 
unknown  to  steam  navigation,  and  about  which  the  Captain 
had  some  apprehensions,  as  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
he  should  find  water  enough  for  his  vessel.  It  was,  tliei-e- 
fore,  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  sounding  at 
every  step  and  sending  out  boats  in  advance,  to  ascertain 
the  direction  of  the  channel.  Once  within  the  river,  we 
had  depth  of  water  enough  to  float  much  larger  vessels. 
The  banks  of  this  stream  are  beautiful.  The  forest  was 
gay  with  color,  and  the  air  laden  with  the  rich  perfume 
of  flowers,  which,  when  we  came  up  the  Amazons  six 
months  ago,  were  not  yet  in  bloom.  We  were  struck  also 
witli  the  great  abundance  and  variety  of  the  palms,  so 
much  more  numerous  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Amazons 
than  on  the  Solimoens,  Tlie  shores  were  dotted  with 
thrifty -looking  plantations,  laid  out  with  a  neatness  and 
care  which  bespeak  greater  attention  to  agriculture  tlian  we 
have  seen  elsewhere.  Healthy-lookiiii;  cattle  were  grazing 
about  many  of  the  sitios.  As  the  puff  of  our  steam  was 
heard,  the  inhabitants  ran  out  to  gaze  in  amazement  at 
the  unwonted  visitant,  standing  in  groups  on  the  shores, 
almost  too  much  lost  in  wonder  to  return  our  greetings. 
The  advent  of  a  steamer  in  their  waters  should  be  to  them 
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a  wolcome  harbinger  of  the  time,  perhaps  not  far  distant, 
when,  instead  of  their  present  tedious  and  uncertain  canoe 
journeys  to  Serpa  or  Villa  Bella,  they  will  he  able  to 
transport  their  produce  to  either  of  these  points  in  a 
few  hours,  in  small  steamboats,  connecting  all  these  set- 
tlements, and  adapted  to  the  navigation.  Any  such  pro- 
phetic vision  was,  however,  no  doubt  very  far  from  their 
thoughts  ;  if  they  had  any  idea  as  to  the  object  of  our 
coming,  it  was  probably  a  fear  lest  we  should  be  on  a 
recruiting  expedition.  If  so,  it  is  certainly  a  very  inno- 
cent one,  fifihes  being  the  only  recruits  we  aim  at  en- 
trapping. From  the  Ramos  we  turned  into  the  Mauhes, 
ascending  to  the  town  of  the  same  name,  where  to-day 
we  are  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Michelis. 

If  any  of  my  readers  are  as  ignorant  as  I  was  myself 
before  making  this  voyage,  a  bit  of  geography  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  As  everybody  knows,  the  river 
Madeira,  that  great  affluent  of  the  Amazons,  all  whose 
children  are  giants,  except  when  compared  with  their  royal 
father,  entera  the  main  stream  on  its  southern  side  at  a 
point  nearly  opposite  Serpa.  But  this  is  not  its  only  con- 
nection with  the  Amazons.  The  river  Mauhes  starting 
about  twenty-five  leagues  from  its  mouth,  runs  from  the 
river  Madeira  almost  parallel  with  the  Amazons  until  it 
joins  the  river  Eamos,  which  continues  its  course  in  the 
same  direction  to  a  lower  point,  where  it  empties  into  the 
main  stream.  The  district  ,of  land  thus  enclosed  between 
four  rivers,  having  tho  Madeira  on  the  west,  the  Amazons 
on  the  north,  and  tho  Ramos  and  the  Mauhes  on  the  south, 
is  known  on  the  map  as  the  island  of  Tupinambaranas. 
It  is  a  network  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  islands ;  one  of  those 
watery  labyrinths  which  would  be  in  itself  an  extensive 
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riyer  system  in  any  other  ooantry,  but  is  here  absolutely 
Itrat  in  the  world  of  waters  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  In- 
deed, the  vastness  of  the  Amazons  is  not  felt  chiefly  when 
following  its  main  course,  but  rather  on  its  lesser  tribu- 
taries, where  streams  to  which  a  place  on  the  map  is 
hardly  accorded  are  found  to  be  in  fact  large  rivers. 

The  region  of  Mauhes  is  comparatively  little  known,  be- 
cause it  is  off  the  line  of  steam  navigation ;  but,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  its  most  prominent  citizen,  Mr.  Michelis, 
who  has  made  his  home  there  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
contributed,  by  his  energy,  intelligence,  and  lionorable 
character,  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  whole  district,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  province.  It  is  melancholy  to 
see  how  little  is  done  in  other  districts,  when  an  instance 
like  this  shows  what  one  man  can  do  to  improve  the  forest 
population  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazons.  His  example 
and  its  successful  results  should  be  an  encouragement  to  all 
intelligent  settles  on  the  Amazons.  The  little  village  of 
Mauhes  stands  on  a  sort  of  terrace,  in  front  of  which,  at 
tliis  season  when  the  waters  are  still  considerably  below 
high-water  mark,  runs  a  broad,  white  beach,  rendered  all 
the  prettier  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival  by  a  large  party 
of  Bolivian  Indians,  who  had  built  their  camp-fires  on  its 
sands.  We  looked  at  these  people  with  a  kind  of  wonder, 
thinking  of  the  perilous  voyages  they  constantly  make  in 
their  heavily-laden  canoes,  forced  to  unload  their  cargo 
over  and  over  again  ^  they  shoot  the  cataracts  of  the 
Madeira  on  tlieir  way  down,  or  drag  their  boats  wearily 
up  them  on  their  return.  It  seems  strange,  when  this 
river  is  the  highway  of  commerce  from  Bolivia,  Matto- 
Grosso,  and  through  Matto-Grosso  from  Paraguay  to  the 
Amazons,  that   the   suggestion   made   by   Major  Coutuiho 
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in  his  interesting  account  of  his  journey  on  the  Eio  Ma- 
deira, has  not  been  adopted.  He  says  that  a  road  carried 
along  the  shore  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  forty  leagues 
would  obviate  all  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  tliis  ardu- 
ous journey, 

Mauhes  is  not  a  cluster  of  houses,  but  is  built  in  line 
along  a  broad,  grass-grown  street  running  the  length  of 
the  terrace  formed  by  the  top  of  the  river-bank.  In  an 
open  space,  at  one  end  of  this  village  street,  stands  the 
church,  a  small  but  neat-lookiug  building,  with  a  wooden 
cross  in  front.  Most  of  the  houses  are  low  and  straw- 
thatched,  but  here  and  there  a  more  substantial  house, 
with  tiled  roof,  like  that  of  Mr.  Michelis,  breaks  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  buildings.  Notwithstanding  the  mod- 
est appearance  of  this  little  town,  all  who  know  some- 
thing of  its  history  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising of  the  Amazonian  settlements,  and  as  having  a 
better  moral  tone  than  usually  prevails.  One  of  its  great 
staples  TS  the  Guarand.  This  shrub,  or  rather  vine, — 
for  it  is  a  trailing  plant  somewhat  like  our  high-bush 
blackberry,  —  is  about  eight  feet  high  when  full  grown, 
and  bears  a  bean  the  size  of  a  coffee-bean,  two  being  en- 
closed in  each  envelope.  This  bean,  after  being  roasted, 
is  pounded  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  until  it  becomes, 
when  thoroughly  ground,  a  compact  paste,  and  when  dry 
is  about  the  color  of  chocolate,  though  much  harder. 
In  this  state  it  is  grated,  (the  grater  being  always  the 
rough  tongue  of  the  Pirarucu,)  and  when  mixed  with 
sugar  and  water  it  makes  a  very  pleasant,  refreshing 
drink.  It  is  said  to  have  medicinal  properties  also,  and 
is  administered  with  excellent  effect  in  cases  of  diarrhcea. 
In  "certain  parts  of  Brazil  it  is  very  extensively  used  as 
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well  as  in  Bolivia,  and  will,  no  doubt,  have  a  wider  dis- 
tribution when  its  value  is  more  generally  known.  The 
Indiana  display  no  little  fancy  in  the  manufacture  of  tiiia 
article,  moulding  the  paste  into  the  shape  of  mounted 
soldiers,  horses,  birds,  serponte,  &g. 

This  morning  I  was  attracted  by  Toices  in  the  street, 
and  going  to  the  window  I  saw  the  door  of  the  house 
where  the  President  is  lodged  besieged  by  a  crowd  of 
Bolivian  Indians,  Tliey  liad  brought  some  of  their  robes 
to  sell,  and  it  was  not  long  before  several  of  our  party, 
among  whom  were  ready  purchasers,  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Bolivian  costiime.  This  dress  is  invariable ;  al- 
ways the  long  robe,  composed  of  two  pieces,  one  hang- 
ing before,  the  other  behind,  belted  ai'ound  the  waist  and 
fastened  on  the  shoulders,  with  an  opening  for  the  head  to 
pass  through.  Such  a  robe,  with  a  broad-brimmed,  coarse 
straw  hat,  constitutes  the  whole  dress  of  these  people. 
Their  ordinary  working  garb  is  made  of  bark ;  their  better 
robe,  for  more  festive  occasions,  consists  of  a  twilled  cot- 
ton of  their  own  manufacture,  exceedingly  soft  and  fine, 
but  very  close  and  strong.  These  dresses  may  be  more 
or  less  ornamented,  but  are  always  of  the  same  shape. 
The  Bolivian  Indians  seem  to  be  more  industrious  than 
those  of  the  Amazons,  or  else  they  are  under  more  rigor- 
ous diFcipline. 

December  14lh.  —  At  the  settlement  of  Mucaja-Tuba. 
Mucaja  signifies  a  particular  kind  of  palm,  very  abun- 
dant here;  Tuba  means  a  place.  Thus  we  are  among  the 
woods  of  Acrocomia.  Yesterday  we  were  to  have  left 
Maulies  with  the  dawn  on  an  excursion  to  this  place,  but 
at  the  appointed  hour  a  flood  of  rain,  such  as  is  seen  only 
in  these  latitudes,  was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  accora- 
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panied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  delay  occasioned  by 
this  interruption,  however,  proved  a  good  fortune  in  the  end. 
By  eleven  o'clock  the  storm  was  over,  but  the  sky  contin- 
ujd  overcast  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Our  way  lay  up 
the  river  Mauhes,  past  the  mouths  of  nameless  streams 
and  lakes, — broad  sheets  of  water,  perfectly  unknown  out 
of  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Night  brought  us  to  our 
destination,  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  we  anchored  before 
this  little  village.  As  we  approached  it  a  light  or  two  was 
seen  glimmering  on  the  shore,  and  we  could  not  help  again 
wondering  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  who  saw  and 
heard  for  the  firht  time  one  of  these  piifling  steam  monsters. 
Tliis  moniing,  with  a  boat-load  of  goods  of  all  sorts,  in- 
tended by  the  President  as  presents  for  the  Indians,  we 
put  off  for  the  shore.  Landing  on  the  beach  we  went 
at  once  fo  the  house  of  the  chief,  a  most  respectable  look- 
ing old  man,  who  stood  at  the  door  to  reeeive  us.  He 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Major  Ooutinho,  having  for- 
merly accompanied  him  on  hia  exploration  of  the  Rio 
Madeira.  Tiie  inhabitants  of  this  ^iIlage  are  Mundurucu 
Indians,  one  of  tlie  most  intelligent  and  kindly  disposed 
of  the  Amazonian  tribes.  Although  they  are  too  civil- 
ized to  be  considered  as  illustrating  in  any  way  the  wild 
life  of  the  primitive  Indians,  yet,  as  it  is  the  first  time  we 
have  seen  one  of  their  isolated  settlements,  removed  from 
every  civilizing  influence  except  (he  occasional  contact  of 
the  white  man,  the  visit  was  especially  interesting  to  us. 
It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  size  and  solidity  of  their  liouFes, 
with  never  a  nail  driven,  the  frame  consisting  of  rough 
trunks  bound  together  by  withes  made  of  long,  elastic  sipos, 
the  cordage  of  the  forest  Major  Ooutinho  tells  us  that 
they  kno\\  M^ry  \vell  the  ii^e  of  nails  in  building,  and  suy 
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to  one  another  derisively,  when  they  want  another  sipo, 
"  Hand  me  a  nail."  The  ridge-pole  of  this  chief's  house 
could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty-five  to  thirty-eight  feet 
high,  and  the  room  was  spacious  in  proportion.  Hammocks 
were  hung  in  the  corners,  one  of  which  was  partitioned  off 
by  a  low  wall  of  palm-thatch ;  bows  and  arrows,  guns  and 
oars,  hung  on  the  walls  or  were  leaning  against  thera,  and 
adjoining  this  central  apartment  was  the  mandioca  kitchen. 
There  were  a  number  of  doors  and  windows  in  the  room, 
closed  by  large  palm-mats.  The  house  of  the  chief  stood 
at  the  head  of  a  line  of  houses  differing  from  his  only  in 
being  somewhat  smaller  :  they  made  one  side  of  an  open 
square,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  a  corresponding 
row  of  buildings.  With  a  few  exceptions  these  houses 
were  empty,  for  the  population  gather  only  three  or  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  at  certain  festival  seasous. 
Generally  they  are  scattered  about  in  their  different  sitios, 
attending  to  their  plantations.  But  at  these  fetes  they 
assemble  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  all  the  dwell 
ings  are  crowded  with  families,  and  the  square  in  the  centre 
is  cleared  of  grass,  swept  and  garnished  for  their  evening 
dances.  Such  festivities  last  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight ; 
then  they  all  disperse  to  their  worknig  life  again.  At 
this  time  there  are  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  persons 
in  the  village.  The  most  interesting  object  we  saw  was 
their  church,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  square, 
and  was  built  entirely  hy  the  Indians  themselves.  It  is 
ijuite  a  large  structure,  capable  of  holding  an  assembly 
of  five  or  six  hundred  persons.  The  walls  are  of  mud, 
very  neatly  finished  inside,  and  painted  in  colors  made 
by  the  Indians  from  the  bark,  roots,  and  fruits  of  certain 
trees,  and  aKo  from  a  particular  kind  of  cbf.     The  front 
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part  of  the  church  is  wholly  imfuniished,  except  for  the 
rough  wooden  font  standing  just  within  the  door.  But 
the  farther  end  is  partitioned  off  to  make  a  iieat  chancel, 
within  which  several  steps  lead  up  to  the  altar  and  niche 
ahove,  where  is  placed  the  rude  image  of  the  Mother  and 
the  Child.  Of  course  the  architecture  and  the  ornaments 
are  of  the  coarsest  description  ;  the  painting  consists  only 
of  stripes  or  lines  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  with  here  and 
there  an  attempt  at  a  star  or  a  diamond,  or  a  row  of 
scallopmg ;  but  there  is  something  touching  in  the  idea 
that  these  poor,  uneducated  people  of  the  forest  have 
cared  to  build  themselves  a  temple  with  their  own  hands, 
lavishing  upon  it  such  ideas  of  beauty  and  taste  as  they 
have,  and  bringing  at  least  their  best  to  their  humble 
altar.  Kone  of  our  city  churches,  on  which  millions  have 
been  expended,  have  power  to  move  one  like  this  church, 
the  loving  work  of  the  woi^shippers  themselves,  with  Its 
mud  walls  so  coarsely  painted,  its  wooden  cross  before  the 
door,  and  little  thatched  belfry  at  one  side.  It  is  sad 
that  these  people,  with  so  much  religious  sensibility,  are 
not  provided  with  any  regular  service.  At  long  intervals 
a  priest,  on  his  round  of  visitations,  makes  his  way  to 
them,  but,  except  on  such  rare  occasions,  they  have  no 
one  to  administer  the  rites  of  btirial  or  baptism,  or  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  them  or  to  their  children. 
And  yet  their  church  was  faultlessly  clean,  the  mud  floor 
was  strewn  with  fresh  green  leaves,  and  everytliiiig  about 
the  building  showed  it  to  be  the  object  of  solicitude  and 
care.  Their  houses  were  very  neat,  and  they  themselves 
were  decently  dressed  in  the  invariable  costume  of  the  civ- 
ilized Indian, —  the  men  in  trousers  and  white  cotton  shirts, 
the  women  in  calico  petticoats,  with  short,  loose  chemises, 
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either  of  cotton  or  calico,  and  their  long,  thick  Mack  hair 
drawn  up  and  fastened  on  the  top  of  their  head  by  a  semi- 
circular comb,  brought  so  far  forward  that  the  edge  is  about 
on  a  line  with  the  forehead.  A  bunch  of  flowers  is  general- 
ly stuck  under  the  comb  on  one  side.  I  have  never  seen 
an  Indian  woman  who  did  not  w^r  one  of  these  round 
combs  ;  although  of  foreign  manufacture,  they  find  their 
way  to  tlie  most  isolated  forest  settlements,  brought,  I 
suppose,  by  the  travelling  pedlers,  "  regatao."  These 
gentry  are  known  everywhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Am- 
azons and  ite  tributaries,  and  are  said  to  be  most  un- 
principled in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians,  who  fall 
readily  into  tlie  traps  set  for  them  by  the  wily  tradcrs- 
In  one  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Adolfo,  who,  during  ins 
short  but  able  administration,  exposed,  and  as  far  as  it 
was  in  his  power  reformed,  abuses  in  the  province  of 
the  Amazonas,  he  says,  after  speaking  of  the  great  need 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  more  remote  settlements; 
"  To-day  who  goes  to  seek  the  Indian  in  the  depth  of 
his  virgin  forests  along  the  shores  of  these  endless  rivers  ? 
No  one,  if  it  be  not  the  '  regatao,'  less  barbarous  certain- 
ly than  he,  but  much  more  corrupt ;  who  spies  upon  him, 
depraves  and  dishonors  him,  under  the  pretext  of  trading." 
After  our  visit  to  the  church,  the  whole  population,  men, 
women,  and  children,  accompanied  us  down  to  the  beach 
to  receive  their  presents,  distributed  by  the  President  in 
person  :  common  jewelry,  which  they  appreciate  highly, 
calico  dresses,  beads,  scissors,  needles,  and  looking-glasses 
for  the  women  ;  knives,  fish-hooks,  hatchets,  and  other 
worldng  tools  for  the  men  ;  and  a  variety  of  little  trin- 
kets and  playthings  for  the  children.  But  though  a  cor- 
dial, kindly  people,   they  have   the   impassiveness  of  the 
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geuuine  Indian.  I  did  not  Bee  a  change  of  expression  on 
any  face  or  hear  a  word  of  acknowledgment  or  pleasure. 
The  only  smile  was  when,  being  tired  with  standing  in  the 
sun,  I  sat  down  among  the  women,  and,  as  the  things  were 
passed  rapidly  around  the  circle,  I  was  taken  for  one  of 
tliem,  and  received  a  very  gay  gown  for  my  sliare.  Tliis 
caused  a  genera!  shout  of  laughter,  and  seemed  to  deliglit 
them  greatly.  We  returned  to  the  steamer  to  breakfast 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  ■village  came 
out  to  satfefy  their  curiosity  about  the  vessel.  They  are 
a  generous  people.  I  never  go  among  them  without  re- 
ceiving some  little  present,  which  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  refuse.  Such  as  tliey  have  they  offer  to  the  stranger; 
it  may  be  a  fruit,  or  a  few  eggs,  or  a  chicken,  a  cuia, 
a  basket  or  a  bunch  of  flowers,  but  their  feelings  would 
be  wounded  were  you  to  go  away  empty-handed.  On 
this  occasion  the  daughter  of  the  chief  brought  me  a 
line  fat  fowl,  another  woman  gave  me  a  basket,  and  an- 
other a  fruit  which  resembles  very  much  our  winter 
squash,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way.  I  was  glad  to 
have  with  me  some  lai^e  beads  and  a  few  little  pictures 
of  saints  with  which  to  acknowledge  their  gifts.  But  I 
believe  they  do  not  think  of  any  return ;  it  is  simply  a 
rite  of  hospitality  with  them  to  make  their  guest  a 
present.  They  went  over  the  vessel,  lieard  the  cannon 
fired  off,  and,  as  the  captain  took  them  on  a  little  ex- 
cursion, they  saw  the  machine  and  the  wheels  in  action ; 
but  they  looked  at  all  with  the  same  calm,  quiet  air  of 
acceptance,  above,  or  perhaps  one  shoiild  rather  say  below, 
any  emotion  of  surprise.  For  is  not  the  readiness  to  re- 
ceive new  impressions,  to  be  surprised,  delighted,  moved, 
one  of  the  great  gifts  of  the  white  race,  as  different  from 
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the  Impassiveiiess  of  the  Indian  as  their  varying  complexiou 
from  the  dark  skin,  which  knows  neither  blush  nor  pallor  ? 
We  could  have  but  little  couversatiou  with  these  people, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief  and  one  or  two  men 
who  acted  as  interpreters,  they  spoke  only  the  "  lingua 
geral,"  and  did  not  understand  Portuguese. 

Deeemher  15th.  —  After  the  Indians  had  left  us  yesterday, 
we  proceeded  on  our  way  to  another  settlement,  where  we 
expected  to  find  a  considerable  village.  We  arrived  after 
dark,  and  some  of  the  party  went  on  shore ;  but  they  found 
only  a  grass-grown  path  and  deserted  houses.  The  whole 
population  was  in  the  forest.  To-day,  however,  two  or 
three  canoesful  of  people  have  come  off  to  the  steamer 
to  greet  the  President  and  receive  their  presents.  Among 
them  was  an  old  woman  who  must  have  come  originally 
from  some  more  primitive  settlement.  The  lower  part 
of  her  face  was  tattooed  in  a  bluish-black  tint,  covering 
the  mouth  and  lower  part  of  the  cheeks  to  the  base  of 
tlie  ears.  Below  this  the  chin  was  tattooed  in  a  kind  of 
network,  no  doubt  considered  very  graceful  and  becoming 
in  her  day  and  generation.  A  black  line  was  drawn  across 
the  nose,  and  from  the  outer  corner  of  the  eyes  to  the 
ears,  giving  the  eifect  of  a  pair  of  speetEicles,  The  upper 
part  of  the  breast  was  tattooed  in  an  open-work,  headed 
by  two  straight  lines  drawn  around  the  shoulders  as  if 
to  represent  a  coarse  lace  finish,  such  as  one  constantly 
sees  around  the  necks  of  their  chemises.  They  left  us  at 
breakfast,  and  we  are  now  on  our  way  back  to  Mauhes, 
after  a  most  interesting  excursion. 

Seeember  IQth.  —  Mauhes,  We  arrived  here  yesterday 
at  midday,  and,  as  it  happened,  we  found  in  the  village 
an  Indian  and  his  wife,  who,  as  specimens  of  the  genuine 
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Mandurucus,  were  more  interesting  tlian  those  we  had 
visited.  They  came  on  trading  business  from  a  distant  set- 
tlement some  twenty  days'  journey  from  Mauhes.    The 
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jaws  and  chin.  His  ears  are  pierced  with  very  large 
holes,  from  which,  when  his  costume  is  complete,  pieces 
of  wood  are  suspended,  and  his  whole  body  is  covered 
with  a  neat  and  intricate  network  of  tattooing.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  being  in  civilized  regions,  he  is  dressed  in 


Miinlui-uou  Tndiiin  (Faraale). 

trouspih  and  '-hut  In  the  woman  the  mask  of  tattooing 
covers  only  the  lo'sct  pait  of  the  face,  the  upper  part 
being  fiee,  with  the  exception  of  the  line  across  the  nose 
and  ejes      Her  chin  and  neck  are  also  ornamented  like 
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that  of  the  old  womaii  we  saw  yesterday.  They  speak 
no  Portuguese,  and  seem  rather  reluctant  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  interpreter, 

Mr.  Agassiz  has  been  very  fortunate  in  collecting  in  this 
region.  Although  we  are  at  so  short  a  distance  from 
Mauaos,  where  he  already  knows  tlie  fishes  tolerably  well, 
he  finds  a  surprising  number  of  new  genera  and  species 
about  Mauhes  and  its  neighborhood.  As  usual,  wherever 
we  go,  everybody  turns  naturalist  in  his  behalf.  Our 
kind  friend,  the  President,  always  ready  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  faeilitate  his  researches,  has  several  boats 
out,  manned  by  tlie  best  fishermen  of  the  place,  fishing  for 
him.  The  commander,  while  his  ship  lies  at  anchor,  has 
his  men  employed  in  tlie  same  way ;  and  Mr.  Michelis  and 
his  friends  are  also  indefatigable.  Occasionally,  however, 
in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  lie  has  to  bear  disappointments, 
arising  from  the  ignorance  and  siiperstition  of  the  working 
people.  Ever  since  iie  came  to  the  Amazons  he  lias  been 
trying  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  a  peculiar  khid  of  porpoise, 
native  to  these  waters.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
obtain,  because,  being  useless  for  food,  there  is  nothing  to 
induce  the  Indian  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  catching  it. 
Mr,  Michelis  has,  however,  impressed  upon  the  fishermen 
tlie  value  of  the  prize,  and,  yesterday  evening,  just  as  we 
were  rismg  from  the  dinner-table,  it  was  announced  that 
one  was  actually  on  its  way  up  from  the  beach.  Followed 
by  the  w^hole  party  of  sympathizing  friends,  —  for  all  had 
caught  the  infection,  —  Mr.  Agassiz  hastened  out  to  behold 
his  long-desired  treasure ;  and  there  was  his  Eoto,  hit 
sadly  mutilated,  for  one  Indian  had  cut  oiF  a  piece  of  the 
fin  as  a  cure  for  a  sick  person,  another  had  taken  out  an 
eye  as  a  love-charm,  which,  if  it  could  be  placed  near  the 
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person  of  the  girl  he  loved,  would  win  him  her  favor, 
and  so  on.  Injured  as  it  was,  Mr.  Agassiz  was,  neverthe- 
less, very  glad  to  liave  the  specimen ;  but  he  locked  it  up 
carefully  for  the  night,  liot  knowing  what  other  titbits 
might  be  coveted  by  the  superstitious  inhabitants. 

J)eeember  18th.  —  In  the  midst  of  the  zoological  work, 
th        li    t'  n     f  p  1ms,  which  is  now  becoming  very  con- 
d    abl  t  f   gotten.     Tliis  morning  we  went  into 

tl      f       t  f      tl      purpose  of  gathering  young   palms   to 
mp        w  tl    tl      fill-grown  ones,  already  cut  down  and 
p  t    I  f      t  a    I     t  tion.     In  these  woods  a  thousand  ob- 
j    t     att      t   tl        je,   beside   that   which   you   especially 
k      H  w   n  times  we   stopped  to  wonder   afc  some 

1  ftj    t  11    was   a   world   of   various  vegetation    in 

itself,  parasites  established  in  all  its  nooks  and  corners, 
sipos  hanging  from  its  branches  or  twining  themselves  so 
close  against  the  bark  that  they  often  seem  as  if  sculptured 
on  ite  trunk ;  or  paused  to  listen  to  the  quick  rustle  of 
the  wind  in  palm-leaves  fifty  feet  above  our  heads,  not  at 
all  like  the  slow,  gathering  rush  of  the  wind  in  pine-trees 
at  home,  but  like  rapidly  running  water.  Through  the 
narrow  path  an  immense  butterfly,  of  that  vivid  blue 
which  excites  o\\r  wonder  iii  collections  of  Brazilian  in- 
sects, came  sailing  towards  us.  He  alighted  in  our  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  folding  all  his  azure  glories  out  of 
sight,  and  lookiug,  when  still,  like  a  great  brown  moth, 
spotted  with  white.  We  crept  softly  nearer,  but  the  first 
leaf  trodden  under  foot  warned  him,  and  he  was  off 
again,  dazzling  us  with  the  beauty  of  his  wondeiful  col 
oring  as  he  opened  liia  wutgs  and,  bidding  us  a  gay  good 
by,  vanished  among  the  trees.  The  sailing  motion  of  the=<e 
Morphos,  though  rapid,  contrasts  strikingly  ^ith  the  more 
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fluttering  flight  of  tlie  Helicouians.  The  former  give  broad, 
strong  strokes  with  their  wide  wings,  the  latter  beat  tlie  air 
with  quick,  impatient,  treiauioiis  movements. 

December  2(}th.  —  This  morning  we  left  Mauhes,  accom- 
panied by  our  Muiidnrucu  Indian  and  his  wife.  The 
President  takes  them  to  Manaos,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing their  portraits  to  enlarge  Mr,  Agassiz's  collection.  I 
am  interested  in  watching  the  deportment  of  these  people, 
which  is  marked  by  a  striking  propriety  that  wins  respect. 
They  have  remained  in  the  seat  where  the  Captain  has 
placed  them,  not  moving,  except  to  bring  their  little  bag- 
gage, from  which  the  woman  has  taken  out  her  work  and 
is  now  busy  in  sewing,  while  her  husband  makes  cigarette 
envelopes  from  a  bark  used  by  the  Indians  for  this  piirpose  ; 
—  certainly  very  civilized  occupations  for  savages.  As  they 
speak  no  Portuguese,  we  can  only  communicate  with  them 
tlirough  the  interpreter  or  through  Mr.  Coutlnho,  who  has 
considerable  familiarity  with  the  "lingua  geral."  They 
seem  more  responsive,  more  ready  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion now  than  when  we  first  saw  them ;  but  the  woman, 
when  addressed,  or  when  anything  is  offered  to  her,  in- 
variably turns  to  her  husband,  as  if  the  decision  of  every- 
thing rested  with  him.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  fan- 
tastic ornaments  of  these  Indians  would  effectually  disguise 
all  pretence  to  beauty  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  this  pair. 
Their  features  are  fine,  the  build  of  the  face  solid  and 
square,  but  not  clumsy,  and  there  is  a  passive  dignity  in 
their  bearing  which  makes  itself  felt,  spite  of  their  tattoo- 
ing. I  have  never  seen  anything  like  the  caLn  in  the  man's 
face  ;  it  is  not  the  stoHdity  of  dulness,  for  his  expression  it> 
sagacious  and  observant,  but  a  look  of  such  abiding  tran- 
quillity that  you  cannot  imagine  that  it  ever  has  been  or 
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ever  will  be  different.  The  woman's  face  is  more  mobile ; 
occasionally  a  smile  lights  it  up,  aiid  her  expression  is  sweet 
and  gentle.  Even  her  painted  spectacles  do  not  destroy  the 
soft,  drooping  look  in  the  eyes,  very  common  among  t)ie 
Indian  women  hare,  and.  as  it  would  seem,  characteristic  of 
the  women  in  the  South  American  tribes ;  for  Humboldt 
speaks  of  it  in  those  of  the  Spanish  provinces  to  the  north. 
Major  Coutinho  tells  us  that  the  tattooing  has  nothing  to 
do  with  individual  taste,  but  that  the  pattern  is  appointed 
for  both  sexes,  and  is  invariable  throughout  the  tribe.  It 
is  connected  with  their  caste,  the  limits  of  which  are  very 
precise,  and  with  their  religion.  The  tradition  runs  thus, 
childish  and  inconsequent,  like  all  such  primitive  fables. 
The  first  man,  Caro  Sacaibu,  was  also  divine.  Associated 
with  him  was  his  son,  and  an  inferior  being  named  Rairu, 
to  whom,  although  lie  was  as  it  were  his  prime  minister 
and  executed  his  commands,  Caro  Sacaibu  was  inimical. 
Among  other  stratagems  he  used  to  get  rid  of  him  was 
the  following.  He  made  a  figure  in  imitation  of  a  tatu 
(armadillo),  and  buried  it  partly  in  the  earth,  leaving 
only  the  tail  exposed.  He  covered  the  tail  with  a  kind 
of  oil,  which  when  touched  adheres  to  the  skin.  He  then 
commanded  Rairu  to  drag  the  half-buried  tatu  out  of  its 
hole  and  bring  it  to  him.  Rairu  seized  it  by  the  tail,  but 
was  of  course  unable  to  withdraw  his  hand,  and  the  tatu, 
suddenly  endowed  with  life  by  the  Supreme  Being,  dived 
into  the  earth,  dragging  Rairu  with  him.  The  story  does 
not  say  Ijow  Rairu  found  his  way  out  of  the  earth  a^ain, 
but,  being  a  spirit  of  great  cunning  and  invention,  he 
contrived  to  reach  the  upper  air  once  more.  On  bis  re- 
turn, he  informed  Caro  Sacaibu  that  he  had  found  in  the 
earth  a  great  many  men  and  women,  and  that  it  would 
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be  an  excellent  thing  to  get  tliem  out  to  till  the  soil  and 
make  themselves  useful  above  ground.  This  advice  seems 
to  have  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  Caro  Sacaibu,  who 
forthwith  planted  a  seed  in  the  ground.  From  this  seed 
sprang  a  cotton-tree,  for  into  this  fantastic  tale  is  thus 
woven  the  origin  of  cotton.  The  tree  throve  and  grew 
apace,  and  from  the  soft  white  contents  of  its  pods  Caro 
Sacaibu  made  a  long  thread,  with  one  end  of  whicli  Eairu 
descended  once  more  into  the  earth  by  tlie  same  hole 
through  which  he  had  entered  before.  He  collected  the 
people  together,  and  they  were  dragged  up  through  the 
hole  by  means  of  the  thread.  The  first  who  came  out 
were  small  and  ugly,  but  gradually  they  improved  in 
their  personal  appearance,  until  at  last  the  men  began 
to  be  finely  formed  and  handsome,  and  the  women  beauti- 
ful. Unfortunately,  by  this  time  the  thread  was  much 
worn,  and  being  too  weak  to  hold  them,  the  greater 
number  of  handsome  people  fell  back  into  the  hole  and 
were  lost.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  beauty  is  so  rare  a 
gift  in  the  world.  Caro  Sacaibu  now  separated  the  popu- 
lation he  had  thus  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  eai'th, 
dividing  them  into  different  tribes,  marking  them  with 
distinct  colors  and  patterns,  which  they  have  since  re- 
tained, and  appointing  their  various  occupations.  At  the 
end  there  remained  over  a  residue,  consisting  of  the  ugli- 
est, smallest,  most  insignificant  representatives  of  the 
human  race  ;  to  these  he  said,  drawing  at  the  same 
time  a  red  line  over  their  noses,  "  You  are  not  worthy  to 
be  men  and  women,  —  go  and  be  animals."  And  so  they 
were  changed  into  birds,  and  ever  since,  the  Mutums,  with 
their  red  beaks  and  melancholy  wailing  voices,  wander 
through  the  woods. 
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The  tattooing  of  the  Mundiirucus  is  not  only  eoniieetod 
with  this  dim  idea  of  a  primitive  creatiye  command ;  it  is 
also  indicative  of  aristocracy.  A  man  who  neglected  tliis 
distinction  would  not  be  respected  in  his  tribe ;  and  so 
strong  is  this  traditional  association,  that,  even  in  civilized 
settlements  where  tattooing  is  no  longer  practised,  an 
instinctive  respect  is  felt  for  this  mark  of  nobility.  A 
Mnndunicu  Indian,  tattooed  after  the  ancient  fashion  of 
his  tribe,  arriving  in  a  civilized  village,  such  as  the  one 
we  visited,  is  received  with  the  honor  due  to  a.  person  of 
rank.  "II  faut  souffrir  pour  Stre  beau,"  was  never  truer 
than  among  these  savages.  It  requires  not  less  than  ten 
years  to  complete  the  tattooing  of  the  whole  face  and  body ; 
the  operation  being  performed,  however,  only  at  intervals. 
The  color  is  introduced  by  fine  pimcturings  over  the  whole 
surface  ;  a  process  which  is  often  painful,  and  causes  swell- 
ing and  inflammation,  especially  on  such  sensitive  parts  as 
the  eyelids.  The  purity  of  type  among  the  Munduruexis 
is  protected  by  stringent  laws  against  close  intermarriages. 
The  tribe  is  divided  into  certain  ordere  or  classes,  more 
or  less  closely  allied ;  and  so  far  do  they  carry  their 
respect  for  that  law,  which,  though  recognized  in  the 
civilized  world,  is  so  constantly  sinned  against,  that  mar- 
riage is  forbidden,  not  only  between  members  of  the 
same  family,  but  between  those  of  the  same  order.  A 
Mundurucu  liidian  treats  a  woman  of  the  same  order 
with  himself  as  a  sister ;  any  nearer  relation  between  them 
is  impossible.  Major  Ooutinho,  who  has  made  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  these  people,  assures 
us  that  there  is  no  law  more  sacred  among  them,  or  more 
rigidly  observed,  than  this  one.  Their  fine  physique,  for 
which  they  are  said  to  bo  remarkable,  is  perhaps  owing 
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to  this.  They  are  free  from  one  great  source  of  degener- 
ation of  type.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Major  Ooutiiiho,  who, 
while  making  his  explorations  as  an  engineer  on  the  Amar 
zonian  rivers,  has  also  made  a  careful  study  of  the  tribes 
living  along  their  margins,  will  one  day  publish  tlie  result 
of  his  investigations.  It  is  to  liim  we  owe  the  greater 
part  of  the  information  we  have  collected  on  this  subject. 
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EETUEN  TO  MASAOS.  —  EXCURSION  ON  THE  RIO  NEGRO.  —  LEAVE 
MANAOS. 

CiiEiaTMAs  Eve   at   Manaos.  —  Cekemonihs  i>r  t iik   Ibdiabs.  —  CHUiiCHKS 

OB  THE  Amazoms Lbave  Manaos  fob  the  Rio  Negeo.  —  Cijkious  Rivcjt 

FoHHATioN.  —  Aspect  OF  THE  RiVER.  —  Its   Veobtation.  —  Scajitv  Porc- 

LATION.  —  VlLLAQB  OF   TaTIA    [*6aS3U.  ~  PAnilE  OF  THE   VlLLAOK.  ~  I'AIMS. 

—  Village  of  Pkerkjba.  —  Indian  Camp.  —  Makimq  Falu-thatcb.  ~ 
Sickness  and  Wast  at  Pbureiba.  —  Row  m  thk  Forest.  —  Tropicai:. 
Shoivbh.  —  Geology  of  Peerkira.  —  Ihhiab  Reckuitb.  —  Collect^jok  of 
Palms,  —  Extracts  troh  Mn.  Agasbiz's  Notkb  ok  the  Vkqetatios  op 
IHB  Amazons  and  tub  Rio  Negro.  —  Return  to  Mahaos.  —  Desolatioh 
OF  THE  Bio  Negro.  —  Its  future  1'kobfects,  —  Bumbot.dt'b  Anticifa- 
TioBB.  —  Wild  Flowers Distribution  of   Fishes  in  the  Amakobian 

WATEKS.  —  How     FAK     DUE     TO     MIGRATION HyDI«)OKAPIIIO     SYSTEM.  — 

ERN  Tributaries. 

Decembefi  25(S  —  Maiiaob.  The  Indians  have  a  protty 
obsenance  heie  for  Christmas  eve.  At  nightfall,  from  the 
eettlemeuts  at  Hjanuary,  two  illuminated  canoes  come 
across  the  iivei  to  Maiiaos,  one  beaiing  the  figure  of  Our 
Lady,  the  othei  of  Saint  Rosalia.  Tliey  look  very  brilliant 
as  the)  come  towiids  the  -ihore,  all  the  light  concentrated 
about  the  figures  caiiied  eiect  in  the  prows.  On  landing, 
the  Indians,  many  of  whom  have  como  to  the  city  in 
advance,  form  a  procession, — tlie  women  dressed  iu  white, 
and  with  flowers  in  their  hair,  the  men  carrying  torches 
or  candles ;  and  they  follow  the  sacred  images,  which  are 
borne  under  a  canopy  in  front  of  the  procession,  to  the 
church,  where  they  are  deposited,  and  remain  during  Christ- 
mas week.  We  entered  with  them,  and  saw  the  kneeling, 
dusky  congregation,  and  the  two  saints,  —  one  a  wooden, 
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coarsely  painted  image  of  the  Virgin,  tlic  other  a  gayiy 
dressed  doll,  —  placed  on  a  small  altar,  where  was  also  a 
figure  of  the  infant  Jesus,  surrounded  by  flowers.  At  a 
later  hour  the  midnight  mass  was  celebrated ;  less  interest- 
ing to  me  than  the  earlier  ceremony,  because  not  so  eselu- 
Bively  a  service  of  the  Indians,  though  they  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  congregation ;  and  the  music,  as  usual,  was 
performed  by  the  band  of  Indian  boys  from  the  Oasa  dos 
Educandos.  But  there  is  nothing  here  to  make  the  Catholic 
service  impressive  ;  the  churches  on  the  Amazons  generally 
are  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  and  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
There  is  a  large  unfinished  stone  church  in  Mauaos,  stand- 
ing on  the  hill,  and  occupying  a  commanding  position, 
which  will  make  it  a  conspicuous  object  if  it  is  ever 
completed ;  but  it  has  stood  in  its  present  state  for  years, 
and  seems  likely  to  remain  so  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  It  is  a  pity  they  Iiave  not  the  custom  here  of 
dressing  their  charches  with  green  at  Christmas,  because 
they  have  so  singularly  beautiful  and  appropriate  a  treo 
for  it  in  tlie  palms.  The  Piipunha  palm,  for  instance,  so 
architectural  in  its  symmetry,  with  its  columnar-like  stem 
and  its  dark-green  vault  of  drooping  leaves,  would  be 
admirable  for  this  purpose.  To-morrow  we  leave  Manaos 
in  the  "  Ibicuhy,"  in  order  to  ascend  the  Rio  Negro  as 
far  as  Pedreira,  where  the  firet  granitic  formation  is  said  to 

December  27tk.  —  On  board  the  "  Ibicuhy."  There  was 
little  incident  to  mark  our  day  yesterday,  and  yet  it  was 
one  full  of  enjoyment.  The  day  itself  was  such  as  rarely 
occurs  in  these  regions  ;  indeed,  I  should  say  it  is  the  only 
time,  during  the  whole  sis  montbs  we  bave  passed  ou  the 
Amazons,  when  we  have  had   cool  weather  with   a  clear 
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sky.  Cool  weather  here  is  usually  the  result  of  rain. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  shows  his  face  the  heat  is  great.  But 
yesterday  a  strong  wind  was  blowing  down  the  Rio  Negro ; 
and  its  usually  black,  still  waters  were  freshened  to  blue, 
and  their  surface  broken  by  white  caps.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  in  the  history  of  this  river,  tiiat,  while  tributary  to 
the  Amazons,  it  also  receives  branches  from  it.  A  little 
above  its  junction  with  the  Solimoens,  the  latter  sends  sev- 
eral small  affluents  into  the  Rio  Negro,  the  entrance  to  which 
we  passed  yesterday.  Tiie  contrast  between  their  milky- 
white  waters  and  tlie  clear,  dark,  amber  tint  of  the  main 
iivei  makes  them  very  conspicuous.  It  would  seem  that 
this  IS  not  a  solitary  instance  of  river  formation  in  this 
gigmtio  fresh-water  system;  for  Humboldt  says,  speaking 
of  the  double  communication  between  tlie  Cassiquiare  and 
tlie  Rio  Negro,  and  the  great  number  of  branches  by  which 
tht  Rio  Bi  mco  and  tbe  Rio  Hyapura  enter  into  the  Rio 
Nej:io  ■md  the  Amazons  :  "  At  the  confluence  of  tlie  Hya- 
pura thuie  is  a  much  more  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
Before  this  river  joins  the  Amazons,  the  latter,  which  is  the 
principal  recipient,  sends  off  tlirce  branches,  called  Uara- 
napu,  Manhama,  and  Avateparana,  to  the  Hyapura,  whicli 
is  but  a  tributary  stream.  The  Portuguese  astronomer, 
Ribeiro,  }ias  proved  this  important  fact.  The  Amazons 
gives  waters  to  the  Hyapura  itself  before  it  receives  that 
tributary  stream."     So  docs  it  also  to  the  Rio  Negro. 

Tiie  physiognomy  of  tlie  Rio  Negro  is  peculiar,  and  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Amazons  or  the  Solimoens.  The 
shores  jut  out  in  frequent  promontories,  wliich,  while  they 
form  deep  bays  between,  narrow  the  river  from  distance 
to  distance,  and,  as  we  advance  towards  them,  look  like 
the  entrances  to  harbors  or  lakes.     Indeed,  we  have  already 
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passed  several  large  lakes  ;  but  great  sheets  of  water  so 
aboand  here  that  they  are  aamelessj  and  hardly  attract 
attention.  The  vegefeition  also  is  diiferent  from  that  of 
the  Amazons.  As  yet  we  have  seen  few  palms ;  and  the 
forest  is  characterized  by  a  great  immber  of  trees,  the 
summits  of  which  are  evenly  and  gently  arched,  forming 
flattened  domes.  The  most  remarkable  of  tliese,  on  ac- 
count of  its  lofty  height  and  spreading  foliage,  is  tlie 
Sumaumi^ra,  to  which  I  have  alluded  before.  But  this 
umbrella-like  mode  of  growth  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  one  tree,  but,  like  the  buttressed  trunks,  characterizes 
a  number  of  Brazilian  trees.  It  is,  however,  more  frequent 
here  than  we  have  seen  it  elsewhere.  The  shores  seem 
very  scantily  inhabited  ;  indeed,  during  our  whole  journey 
yesterday,  we  met  but  one  canoe,  which  we  hailed,  In  order 
to  inquire  our  distance  from  the  little  hamlet  of  Taua 
P*5assu,  where  we  meant  to  drop  anchor  for  the  night. 
It  was  the  boat  of  an  Indian  family  going  down  the 
river.  We  were  remuided  that  we  were  leaving  inhab- 
ited re^ons,  for  the  man  who  was  rowing  was  quite 
naked;  his  wife  and  children  peeped  out  from  under  the 
tolda  in  the  stern  of  the  boat.  We  received  from  them 
the  welcome  intelligence  that  we  were  not  far  from  our 
destination,  where  we  accordingly  arrived  soon  after  night 
fall.  At  this  hour  we  could  form  but  little  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  place ;  yet,  by  the  moonlight,  we  could  see 
that  its  few  houses  (some  eight  or  ten,  perhaps)  stood  on  a 
crescent-shaped  terrace,  formed  by  the  bank  of  a  little  bay 
which  puts  in  just  at  this  point.  The  gentlemen  went  on 
shore,  and  brought  hack  the  padre  of  the  village  to  tea. 
He  seems  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  intelligence,  and  was 
eloquent   upon   the   salubrity   of   the   village,   its   freedom 
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from  mosquitoes,  piums,  and  all  kinds  of  noxious  insecte. 
At  first  a  life  so  remote  and  isolated  seems  a  hard  lot, 
and  one  would  think  only  the  greatest  devotion  could 
induce  a  man  to  undertake  it.  But  there  is  hardly  a 
corner  so  remote  in  Brazil  as  not  to  he  reached  by  the 
petty  local  polities ;  and  the  padre  is  said  to  he  a  great 
politician,  his  campaign  hefore  election  among  the  poor 
people  with  whom  his  lot  is  cast  hcing  as  exciting  to 
him  as  that  of  any  man  who  canvasses  in  a  more  dis- 
tinguished arena ;  the  more  satisfactory,  perhaps,  because 
he  has  the  game  very  much  in  his  own  hands.  We  left 
Taua  Pi^assu  with  the  dawn,  and  are  again  on  our  way 
to  Pedreira.  The  weather  still  continues  most  favorable 
for  travelling, —  an  overcast  sky  and  a  cool  breeze.  But 
to-day  the  black  river  sleeps  without  a  ripple;  and,  as  we 
pass  along,  the  trees  meet  the  water,  and  are  so  perfectJy 
reflected  in  it  that  we  can  hardly  distinguish  the  dividing 
line.  I  have  said  that  the  forest  is  not  characterized  by 
palms,  and  yet  we  see  many  species  which  we  have  not 
met  before ;  among  these  is  the  Jara-assii,  with  its  tall, 
slender  stem,  and  broom-like  tuft  of  stiff  leaves.  Mr. 
Agassiz  has  just  gone  on  shore  in  the  montaria,  to  cut 
down  some  palms  of  another  kind,  new  to  him.  As  ho 
returns,  the  little  boat  seems  to  have  undergone  some 
marvellous  change ;  it  looks  like  a  gi-een  raft  floating  on 
the  water,  and  we  can  hardly  see  the  figures  of  the 
rowers  for  the  beautiful  crowns  of  the  palm-trees. 

Dee&mber  29th.  —  Pedreira.  I  have  said  little  about 
the  insectB  and  reptiles  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  most 
Brazilian  travels,  and,  indeed,  I  have  had  much  less  annoy- 
ance from  this  source  than  I  had  expected.  But  I  must 
confess  the  creature  who  greeted  my  waking  sight  this 
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morning  was  not  a  pleasant  object  to  contemplate.  It  was 
an  enormous  centipede  close  by  my  side,  nearly  a  foot  in 
length,  whose  innumerable  legs  looked  ji^t  ready  for  a 
start,  and  whose  two  horns  or  feelers  were  protruded  with  a 
most  venomous  expression.  These  animals  are  not  only 
hideous  to  look  upon,  but  their  bite  is  very  painful,  though 
not  dangerous.  I  crept  softly  away  from  my  sofa  without 
disturbing  my  ugly  neighbor,  who  presently  fell  a  victim  to 
science  ;  being  very  adroitly  caught  under  a  large  tumbler, 
and  consigned  to  a  glass  jar  filled  with  alcohol.  Captain 
Faria  says  that  centipedes  are  often  brought  on  board  with 
the  wood,  among  which  they  usually  lie  concealed,  seldom 
making  their  appearance,  unless  disturbed  and  driven  out 
of  their  hiding-place.  To  less  noxious  visitors  of  this  kind 
one  gets  soon  accustomed.  As  I  shake  out  my  dress,  I  hear 
a  coid  flop  on  the  floor,  and  a  pretty  little  house-lizard, 
who  has  found  a  warm  retreat  in  its  folds,  makes  his 
escape  with  all  celerity.  Cockroaches  swarm  everywhere, 
and  it  would  bo  a  vigilant  housekeeper  who  could  keep 
her  closets  free  of  them.  Ants  are  the  greatest  miisance 
of  all,  and  the  bite  of  the  lire-ant  is  really  terrible.  I 
remember  once,  in  Esperanga's  cottage,  having  hung  some 
toweh  to  dry  on  the  cord  of  my  hammock ;  I  was  about 
to  remove  them,  when  suddeidy  my  hand  and  arm 
seemed  plunged  into  fire.  I  dropped  the  towels  as  if  they 
had  been  hot  coals,  which  for  the  moment  they  literally 
seemed  to  be,  and  then  I  saw  that  my  arm  was  covered 
with  little  brown  ants.  Brushing  them  off  in  all  haste, 
I  called  Laudigari,  who  found  an  army  of  them  passing 
over  the  hammock,  and  ont  of  the  window,  near  whicli 
it  hung.  He  said  they  were  on  their  way  somewhere, 
and,  if   left  undisturbed,   would   be  gone  in  an  liour  or 
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two.  And  SO  it  proved  to  be.  We  saw  no  more  of 
them.  Major  Coutinlio  says  that,  in  certain  Amazonian 
tribes,  the  Indian  bridegroom  is  subjected  to  a  singular 
test.  On  the  day  of  his  marriage,  while  the  wedding 
festivities  are  going  on,  his  hand  is  tied  up  in  a  paper 
bag  filled  with  firo-ants.  If  he  bears  this  torture  smilingly 
and  unmoved,  he  is  considered  fit  for  the  trials  of  matri- 
mony. 

Yesterday  we  arrived  at  Pedreira,  a  little  village  con- 
sisting of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  houses  liemmed  in  by 
forest.  The  place  certainly  deserves  its  name  of  the 
"  place  of  stones,"  for  the  shore  is  fringed  witii  rocks 
and  boulde!^.  We  landed  at  onco,  and  Mr.  Coutinho 
and  Mr.  Agassiz  spent  the  morning  in  geologizing  and 
botanizing.  In  the  course  of  our  ramble  we  came  upon 
an  exceedingly  picturesque  Indian  camp.  The  river  is  now 
so  high  that  the  water  runs  far  up  into  the  forest.  In  sueli 
an  overflowed  wood,  a  number  of  Indian  montarias  were 
moored  ;  while,  on  a  tract  of  dry  land  near  by,  the  Indians 
had  cleared  a  little  grove,  cutting  down  the  inner  trees, 
and  leaving  only  the  outer  ones  standing,  so  as  to  make 
a  shady,  circular  arbor.  Within  this  arbor  the  hammocks 
were  elung ;  whiJe  outside  were  the  kettles  and  water- 
jugs,  and  utensils  of  one  sort  and  another.  In  this  little 
camp  were  several  Indian  families,  who  had  loft  their 
mandioca  plantations  in  the  forest,  to  pass  the  Ciiristmas 
festa  in  the  village.  I  asked  the  women  what  they  did, 
they  and  their  babies,  of  which  there  were  a  goodly  num- 
ber, when  it  rained  ;  for  a  roof  of  foliage  is  poor  shelter 
in  these  tropical  rains,  descending,  not  in  drops,  but  in 
sheets.  They  laughed,  and,  pointing  to  their  canoes,  said 
they  crept  under  the  tolda,  the  arched  roof  of  palm-thatcb 
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whieli  Eilways  encloses  the  stern  of  an  Indian  montaria, 
and  were  safe.  Even  this,  in  the  open  river,  would  not 
be  a  protection ;  but,  moored  as  the  boats  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  thick  wood,  they  do  not  receive  the  full  force  of  the 
showers.  In  returning  from  our  walk  we  stopped  at  a 
house  where  an  Indian  was  making  palm-thatob  from  the 
leaflets  of  the  Gurua  palm.  When  quite  young,  they  are 
packed  closely  around  the  midrib.  The  Indians  turn  them 
down,  leaving  them  attached  to  the  axis  hy  a  few  fibres 
only,  so  that,  when  the  midrib  is  held  up,  they  hang  from 
it  like  so  many  straw-colored  ribands,  being,  at  that  age, 
of  a  very  dehcate  color.  With  these  leaves  they  thatch 
their  walls  and  roofs,  setting  the  midrib,  which  is  strong 
and  sometimes  four  or  five  yards  long,  across,  to  seiwe  as 
a  support,  and  binding  down  the  pendent  leaves.  Such  a 
thatch  will  last  for  years,  and  is  an  excellent  protection 
from  rain  as  well  as  sun.  I  should  add,  that,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  different  kinds  of  palms  are  used  for 
this  purpose. 

On  our  return  to  the  village  we  were  met  by  the  padre, 
who  invited  us  to  rest  at  his  hoi^e,  stopping  on  the  way, 
at  our  request,  to  show  ns  the  church.  The  condition  of 
a  settlement  is  generally  indicated  by  the  state  of  the 
church.  This  one  was  Sadly  in  want  of  repairs,  the  mud 
walls  being  pierced  with  more  windows  than  they  were 
originally  intended  to  possess ;  but  the  interior  was  neat, 
and  the  altar  prettier  than  one  would  expect  to  find  in 
so  poor  a  place  as  Pedreira  appears  to  be.  Perhaps  the 
church  was  in  better  order  than  usual,  being  indeed  in 
festival  trim.  Christmas  week  was  not  yet  over,  and  the 
baby  Christ  lay  on  his  green  bed  in  a  little  arbor  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  evidently  made  expressly  for  tlie    purpose. 
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The  padre  of  this  little  village,  Fatlaer  Samuel,  an  Italian 
priest,  who  has  passed  many  years  of  Ins  life  among  tlie 
Indians  of  South  America,  partly  in  Bolivia  and  partly  in 
Brazil,  had  not  so  much  to  say  in  favor  of  the  healthful- 
ness  of  his  parish  as  the  padre  ■whom  we  had  seen  the 
night  before  in  Tana  P(;assu.  He  told  us  that  intermit- 
tent fever,  from  which  he  had  suffered  much  hinsself,  ia 
frequent,  and  that  the  people  are  poorly  and  insufficiently 
fed.  When  they  have  had  no  recent  arrival  from  Manaoa, 
neither  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  nor  hread  are  to  be  had  in  the 
village.  As  there  is  no  heach  here,  the  fibbing  is  done  at 
a  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and  when  the 
waters  are  very  high,  fish  are  not  obtained  even  there.  At 
such  times  the  Indians  live  exclusively  on  farinha  d'agua 
and  water.  This  meagre  diet,  though  injurious  to  the  health, 
satisfies  the  cravings  of  hunger  with  those  accustomed  to 
it ;  but  the  few  wliites  in  this  solitary  place  suiTer  severely. 
What  a  comment  is  this  scarcity  of  food  on  the  indo- 
lence and  indiflference  of  the  population  in  a  region  where 
an  immense  variety  of  vegetables  might  be  cultivated  witli 
little  labor,  where  the  pasturage  is  excellent  (as  is  attested  by 
the  fine  condition  of  the  few  cows  at  Pedieira),  and  wheie 
coffee,  caeao,  cotton,  and  sugar  have  a  genial  climate  and 
soil,  and  yield  more  copious  crops  than  in  many  countiies 
from  which  large  exports  of  the^e  productions  are  made ' 
And  yet,  in  this  land  of  abundance,  tlie  people  live  m  dread 
of  actual  want.  Tlie  village  consists,  as  I  have  said,  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  houses,  all  of  which  are  at  this 
moment  occupied ;  but  Father  Samuel  tells  us  that  we  see 
the  little  place  at  its  flood-tide,  Christmas  week  having 
brought  together  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood. 
They  will  disperse  again,  after  a  few  days,  to  their  palm- 
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hous^  aiid  mandioea  plaiitatioiis  in  the  forest ;  and  the 
padre  says  that,  on  many  a  Sunday  tliroughout  the  year, 
his  congregation  consists  only  of  himself  and  the  boys 
who  assist  at  the  service. 

After  we  had  rested  for  half  an  hour  at  the  priest's 
house,  he  propc^ed  to  send  us  to  his  little  mandioea  plan- 
tation at  a  short  distance  in  the  forest,  where  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  palm,  which  Mr,  Agassiz  greatly  coveted,  waa 
to  be  obtained.  Such  a  proposition  naturally  huggests  a 
wallc ;  but  in  this  country  of  inundated  surfaces  land 
journeys,  as  will  be  seen,  are  often  made  by  water.  We 
started  in  a  montaria,  and,  after  keeping  along  the  river 
for  some  time,  we  turned  into  the  woods  and  began  to 
navigate  the  forest.  The  water  was  still  and  clear  as  glass ; 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  stood  up  from  it,  their  branches 
dipped  into  it ;  and  as  we  wonnd  in  and  out  among  them, 
putting  aside  a  bough  here  and  there,  or  stooping  to  float 
under  a  green  arbor,  the  reflection  of  every  leaf  was  so  per- 
fect that  wood  and  water  seemed  to  melt  into  each  other, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  say  where  the  one  began  and  the 
other  ended.  Silence  and  shade  so  profound  tirooded  over 
the  whole  scene  that  the  mere  ripple  of  our  paddles  seemed 
a  disturbance.  After  half  an  hour's  row  wo  came  to  dry 
land,  where  we  went  on  shore,  taking  our  boatmen  with 
us ;  and  the  wood  soon  resounded  with  the  sound  of  their 
hatchets,  as  tlie  palms  fell  xmder  their  blows.  We  returned 
■with  a  boat-load  of  palms,  besides  a  number  of  plants  of 
various  kinds  which  we  had  not  seen  elsewhere.  We 
reached  the  "  Ibicuhy "  just  in  time  ;  for  scarcely  were 
we  well  on  board  and  in  snug  quarters  again,  when  the 
heavens  opened  and  the  floods  came  down.  I  am  not 
yet  accustomed  to  the  miraculous  force  and  profusion  of 
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these  torrents  of  water,  and  every  shower  is  a  fresh  sur- 
prise. Yet  the  rainy  season  is  no  siich  impediment  to 
travelling  and  working  as  we  had  supposed  it  would  be. 
The  rain  is  by  no  means  continuous,  and  there  are  often 
several  days  together  of  clear  weather.  Indeed,  it  no 
more  rains  all  the  time  in  the  rainy  season  here  than 
it  snows  all  the  time  in  the  winter  with  us.  One  word 
of  the  geology.  The  Pedrcira  granite,  of  which  we  had 
heard,  proves  to  be  a  gi'anitoid  mica-slate,  —  a  highly 
metaraorphic  rock,  indistinctly  stratified,  but  resembling 
granite  in  its  composition.  It  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  tlie  red  drift  whicli  rests  above  it. 

This  morning  we  had  a  melancholy  proof  of  tlie  bru- 
tality of  recruiting  here,  of  which  we  have  already  heard 
so  much.  Several  Indians,  who  had  been  kept  in  confine- 
ment in  Fedreira  for  some  days,  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  send  them  to  Manaos,  were  brought  out  to  the  ship. 
These  poor  wretches  had  their  feet  passed  through  heavy 
blocks  of  wood,  the  holes  being  just  large  eaough  to  fit 
around  the  ankles.  Of  course  they  could  only  move 
with  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  they  were  half  pushed, 
half  dragged  up  the  side  of  the  vessel,  one  of  them  hav- 
ing apparently  such  a  fit  of  ague  upon  him  that,  when  he 
was  fairly  landed  on  his  feet,  I  could  see  him  shake  from 
my  seat  at  a  distance  of  half  the  deck.  These  IndiaJis 
can  speak  no  Portuguese  :  they  cannot  understand  why 
they  are  forced  to  go ;  they  only  know  that  they  are 
seized  in  the  woods  and  treated  as  if  they  were  the  worst 
criminals ;  punished  with  barbarity  for  no  crime,  and  then 
sent  to  fight  for  the  government  which  so  misuses  them. 
To  the  honor  of  our  commander  be  it  said,  that  he  showed 
the  deepest  indignation   at  the  condition  in  wliich  tliese 
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men  wore  delivered  into  his  hands :  he  caused  the  blocks 
of  wood  to  be  sawed  off  tlieir  feet  immediately,  gave 
tliem  wine  and  food,  and  showed  them  every  kindness. 
He  protested  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  illegal,  and 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  tlio  central  authority.  It 
is,  however,  the  way  in  which  the  recruiting  is  accom- 
phsiied  thioughout  this  Indian  district;  and  the  defence 
made  by  those  who  justify  it  is,  that  the  Indians,  like  any 
other  citizens,  must  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws 
which  ptotert  them;  that  the  government  needs  their  eer- 
vicetj ,  and  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  secure  them,  as 
they  are  very  unwilling  to  go,  and  very  cunning  and 
agile  in  escaping.  Beside  these  three  men,  there  were 
two  others;  one  a  volunteer,  and  the  other  from  a  better 
class,  the  pilot  of  the  cataract  on  the  Rio  Braneo.  A 
man  bo  employed  ought,  for  the  sake  of  the  community, 
to  be  exempt  from  military  service,  as  few  persons  under- 
stand the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  river,  where  broken 
by  cascades.  He  will  doubtless  be  sent  back  when  his  case 
I  to  the  President  of  the  province. 
■  Slei.  —  Again  on  our  way  back  to  Manaos, 
having  made,  on  our  return,  another  short  stay  at  Taua 
Pi^assu,  where,  during  the  two  days  of  our  absence,  the 
padre  of  the  village  had  prepared  a  large  collection  of 
palms  for  Mr.  Agassiz.  Our  collection  of  palms  is  becom- 
ing quite  numerous;  and  though  they  must  of  course,  in 
the  process  of  dr3'ing,  lose  all  their  beauty  of  coloring,  we 
hope  they  may  retain  something  of  the  grace  and  dignity 
of  their  bearing.  But  even  should  this  not  be  the  case, 
they  will  answer  every  purpose  of  study,  as  with  each  one 
specimens  of  its  fruit  and  flowers  are  preserved  in  alcohol. 
A  palm  has  just  been  brought  on  board — the  Baccdba,  or 
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wine-palm  (CEnocarpus) — from  which  the  iiowers  droop  in 
long  crimson  cords,  with  hrightgreen  berries  from  dis- 
tance to  distance  along  their  length,  like  an  immense  coral 
tassel,  flecked  here  and  there  with  green,  hanging  from 
the  dark  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  mode  of  flowering  of 
the  cocoa-nut  palm,  which  we  see  everywhere  though 
it  is  not  indigenous  liere,  is  very  beautiful.  The  flowers 
burst  from  the  sheath  in  a  long  plume  of  soft,  creamy- 
white  blossoms :  such  a  plume  is  so  heavy  with  the 
weight  of  pendent  flowers  that  it  can  hai'dly  bo  lifted ; 
and  its  effect  is  very  striking,  hanging  high  up  on  the 
trunk,  just  under  the  green  vault  of  leaves.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  among  the  characteristic  features  of  trop- 
ical scenery  of  which  one  forms  less  idea  at  home  than 
of  the  palms.  Their  name  is  legion ;  tlie  variety  of  their 
forms,  of  their  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers,  is  perfectly  be- 
wildering ;  and  yet,  as  a  group,  their  character  is  unmis- 
takable. The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Mr.  Agas- 
siz's  notes  On  palms,  written  during  this  excursion  on  the 
Eiio  Negro. 

"  The  palms,  as  a  natural  group,  stand  out  among  all 
other  plants  with  remarkable  distinctness  and  individuality. 
Ajid  yet  this  common  character,  uniting  tliem  so  closely  as 
a  natural  order,  does  not  prevent  the  most  striking  difference 
between  various  kinds  of  palms.  As  a  whole,  no  family  of 
trees  is  more  similar ;  generically  and  specifically  none  is 
more  varied,  even  though  other  families  include  a  greater 
number  of  species.  Their  differences  seem  to  me  to  be  de- 
termined in  a  great  measure  by  tlie  peculiar  ariungement 
of  their  leaves ;  indeed,  palms,  with  their  colossal  leaves, 
few  in  number,  may  he  considered  as  ornamental  diagrams 
of  the  primary  laws  according  to  which  the  leaves  of  all 
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plants  throughout  the  whole  vegetahle  kingdom  are  ar- 
ranged ;  laws  now  recognized  by  the  most  advanced  botan- 
ists of  the  daj,  and  designated  by  them  as  Fhyllotaxie.  Tlie 
simplest  arrangement  in  these  mathematics  of  the  vegetable 
world  is  that  of  the  grasses,  in  which  the  leaves  are  placed 
altematel)  on  oppo'iite  sides  of  the  stem,  thus  dividing  the 
spice  aiouod  it  in  equal  halves  As  the  stem  of  the  grasses 
elongates,  these  paii^  of  leaves  aie  found  scatteied  along  its 
length  ,  and  it  i«  only  in  eais  oi  spike"  of  some  genera  that 
we  hnd  them  giowing  bo  compactly  on  the  axis  as  to  form  a 


close  head.     Of  this  law  of  growth  the  palm  known  as  tlie 
Bacedba   of  Pard  ((Eiiocarpus  distychius)  is  an   admirable 
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illustration ;  its  leaves  being  disposed  in  pairs  one  above 
another  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  but  in  such  immediate 
contact  as  to  foim  a  thick  crown.  On  account  of  this  dis- 
position of  the  leaves,  its  appearance  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  any  other  pdhn  with  wliich  I  am  acquainted.  I  do 
not  know  any  palm  in  which  the  leaves  are  arranged  in 
three  directions  only,  as  in  the  reeds  and  sedges  of  our 
marshes,  unless  it  be  the  Jacitara  (Desmonchus),  whoso 
winding  slender  stem,  however,  makes  the  observation  un- 
certain. An  arrangement  in  five  different  directions  is 
common  in  all  those  palms  which,  when  young,  have  only 
a  cluster  of  five  fully  developed  leaves  above  the  ground, 
with  a  spade-like  sixth  leaf  rising  from  the  centre.  When 
full  grown,  they  usually  exliibit  a  crown  of  ten  or  fifteen 
leaves  and  more,  divided  into  tiers  of  five,  one  above  the  other, 
but  so  close  together  that  the  whole  appears  like  a  rounded 
head.  Sometimes,  however,  the  crown  is  more  open,  as  in 
the  Maximiliana  regia  (Inaja),  for  instance,  iu  which  the 
stem  is  not  very  high,  and  the  leaves,  always  in  cycles  of 
five,  spread  slightly,  so  as  to  form  an  open  vase  rising  from  a 
slender  stem.  The  Assai  (Euterpe  eduhs)  has  an  eight- 
leaved  arrangement,  and  has  never  more  than  a  single  cycle 
of  leaves,  though  it  may  sometimes  have  seven  leaves  when 
the  first  of  the  old  cycle  has  dropped,  before  the  ninth,  with 
which  the  new  cycle  begins,  has  opened  ;  or  nine,  if  the  first 
leaf  of  the  new  cycle  (the  ninth  in  number)  has  opened, 
before  the  first  of  the  old  cycle  has  dropped.  These  leaves, 
of  a  dehcate,  pale  green,  are  cut  into  a  thousand  leaflets, 
which  tremble  in  the  lightest  breeze,  and  tell  you  that  the 
air  is  stirring  even  when  the  heat  seems  breathless.  A  more 
elegant  and  attractive  diagram  of  the  Phyllotaxis  of  |  prob- 
ably does  not  exist  in  natiire.    The  common  Cocoa-nut  tree 
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has  its  leaves  arranged  according  to  the  fraction  of  -^ ;  but, 
though  tho  crown  consists  of  several  cycles  of  leaves,  they 
do  not  form  a  close  head,  because  the  older  ones  become 
pendent,  while  the  younger  are  more  erect.  The  Pupimha, 
or  peach  palm  (Guilielma),  follows  the  Phyllotaxis  of  ^; 
but  in  this  instance  aU  the  leaves  are  evenly  arched  over, 
so  that  the  whole  forms  a  deep-green  vault,  the  more  beau- 
tiful from  the  rich  color  of  the  foliage.  When  the  heavy 
cluster  of  ripe,  red  fruit  liangs  under  tliis  dark  vault,  the 
tree  is  in  its  greatest  beauty.  As  the  leaves  of  this  palm 
are  not  so  closely  set  in  the  younger  specimens  as  in  the 
older  ones,  ite  aspect  changes  at  different  stages  of  growth ; 
the  leaves  in  the  younger  trees  being  distributed  over  a 
greater  length  of  the  trunk,  while,  in  the  adult  taller  ones, 
they  are  more  compact.  This  arrangement  is  repeated  in 
the  Javari  and  Tueuma  (Astrocaryum)  ;  but  in  these  the 
closely-set  leaves  stand  erect,  broom-like,  at  the  head  of  the 
long  staUc.  In  the  Mucaja  (Aci-oeomia)  the  leaves  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  fraction  ^|.  Thus,  under  tlie 
same  fundamental  principle  of  growth,  an  infinite  variety  is 
introd\tced,  among  trees  of  one  order,  by  the  slight  dif- 
ferences in  the  distribution  and  constitution  of  the  leaves 
tliemselves.  In  the  Musacese,  or  Scytaminea!,  the  Bananas, 
another  order  of  the  same  class  of  plants,  a  diversity  equally 
remarkable  is  produced  in  the  same  way,  namely,  by  slight 
modifications  of  this  fundamental  law.  What  can  differ 
more  in  appearance  than  the  common  Banana  (Mnsa  par- 
adisiaca),  witli  its  large  simple  leaves,  so  loosely  arranged 
around  the  stem,  so  graceful  and  easy  in  their  movements, 
and  the  Banana  of  Madagascar  (Ravenala  madagascaviensis), 
commonly  known  as  the  Traveller's  tree,  which,  like  the 
Bacc4ba  of  ParS.,  has  its  leaves  alternathig  regularly  on  op- 
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posite  sides  of  the  trunk,  and  so  closely  packed  togetlier  as 
to  form  an  immense  flat  fan  on  a  colospal  stem  ?  Yet,  in  all 
these  plants  the  arrangement  of  leaves  obeys  the  same  law, 
which  is  illustrated  with  equal  distinctness  by  eaeh  one. 
This  mathematical  disposition  of  leaves  is  thus  shown  to  bo 
compatible  with  a  great  variety  of  essentially  different  struc- 
tures; and  though  the  law  of  Phyllotasis  prevails  in  all 
plants,  being  limited  neither  to  class,  orders,  families,  genera, 
nor  species,  but  running  in  various  combinations  thrqugh 
the  whole  kingdom,  I  believe  it  can  be  studied  to  especial 
advantage  in  the  group  of  palms,  on  account  of  the  promi- 
nence of  their  few  large  leaves.  The  most  abundant  and 
characteristic  palms  of  the  Rio  Negro  are  the  Javari  (Astro- 
caryum  Javari),  the  Muru-Muru  (Astroca.ryum  Murumuru), 
the  Uanassu  (Attalea  speciosa),  the  luaja  (Maximiliana  re- 
gia),  the  BaccS.ba  ((Enocarpus  Baccliba),  the  Paxiuba  (Iri- 
artea  exorhiza),  the  Carana  (Mauritia  Carana),  the  Caranai 
(Mauritia  horrida),  the  Ubim  (Geonoma),  and  the  Curua 
(Attalea  spectabilis) ;  of  these  the  two  latter  are  the  most 
useful.  The  remarkable  Piassaba  (Leopoldiuia  Piassaba) 
occurs  only  far  above  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  Eio 
Branco.  We  obtained,  however,  a  specimen  that  had  been 
planted  at  Itatiassu.  The  many  small  kinds  of  Ubim  (Geo- 
noma), and  Maraja  (Eaetris),  and  even  the  Jara  (Leopol- 
dinia),  are  so  completely  overshadowed  by  the  larger  trees 
that  they  are  only  noticed  where  clustered  along  the  river- 
banks.  Eussus  (Manicaria),  Assais  (Euterpe)  Mucaja 
(Aeroeomia),  grow  also  on  the  Rio  Negro,  but  it  remains 
to  be  ascertained  wiiether  they  are  specilically  identical  with 
those  of  tiio  Lower  Amazons.  So  peculiar  is  the  aspect  of 
the  different  species  of  palms  that,  from  the  deck  of  the 
,  they  can  be  singled  out  as  easily  as  the  live-oaks 
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or  peecan-iiut  trees,  so  readily  distinguished  on  the  lower 
course  of  tlie  Mississippi,  or  tlie  difierect  kinds  of  oaks, 
birches,  beeches,  or  ■waJnut-trces  which  attract  observation 
when  sailing  along  the  shores  of  our  Northern  lakes.  It 
seems,  however,  impossible  to  discriminate  between  all  the 
trees  of  this  wonderful  Amazonian  forest ;  partly  because 
they  grow  in  such  heterogeneons  associations.  In  the 
temperate  zone  we  have  oak-forests,  pine-forests,  birch, 
beech,  and  maple  woods,  the  same  kinds  of  trees  con- 
gregating together  on  one  soil.  Not  so  here ;  there  is 
the  most  extraordinary  diversity  in  the  combination  of 
plants,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  see  tlie  soil  occu- 
pied for  any  extent  by  the  same  kind  of  tree.  A  large 
number  of  the  trees  forming  these  forests  are  still  unknown 
to  science,  and  yet  the  Indians,  those  practical  botanists 
and  zoologists,  are  well  acquainted,  not  only  with  their 
external  appearance,  but  also  with  their  various  properties. 
So  intimate  is  their  practical  knowledge  of  the  natural  ob- 
jects about  them,  that  I  believe  it  would  greatly  contribute 
to  the  progress  of  science  if  a  systematic  record  were  made 
of  all  the  information  thus  scattered  through  the  land  ;  an 
encyclopaedia  of  the  woods,  as  it  were,  taken  down  from 
the  tribes  which  inhabit  them.  I  thhik  it  would  be  no  bad 
way  of  collecting,  to  go  from  settlement  to  settlement,  send- 
ing the  Indians  out  to  gather  all  the  plants  they  know,  to 
dry  and  label  them  with  the  names  applied  to  them  in  tlie 
locality,  and  writing  out,  under  the  heads  of  these  names, 
all  that  may  thus  be  ascertained  of  their  medicinal  and 
otherwise  useful  properties,  as  well  as  tlieir  botanical  char- 
acter. A  critical  examination  of  these  collections  would  at 
once  correct  the  information  thus  obtahied,  especially  if  tlie 
person  intrusted  with  the  care  of  gathering  these  materials 
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had  so  much  knowledge  of  botany  as  would  enable  him  to 
compliite  the  collections  brought  in  by  the  Indians,  adding 
to  them  such  parts  as  might  be  wanted  for  a  complete  sys- 
tematic description.  The  specimens  onght  not  to  be  chosen, 
however,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  solely  with  reference  to 
those  parts  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  identify  the 
species ;  the  collections,  to  be  complete,  ought  to  include  the 
wood,  the  bark,  the  roots,  and  the  soft  frnits  in  alcohol.  Tlie 
abundance  and  variety  of  timber  in  the  Amazonian  Valley 
strikes  us  with  amazement.  We  long  to  hear  the  saw-mill 
busy  in  these  forests,  where  there  are  several  hundred  kinds 
of  woods,  admirably  suited  for  constniction  as  well  as  for  the 
finest  cabinet-work  ;  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  grain, 
for  their  hardness,  for  tlie  variety  of  their  tints  and  their 
veining,  and  for  their  durability.  And  yet  so  ignorant  are 
the  inhabitants  of  the  value  of  timber  that,  when  they  want 
a  plank,  they  cut  down  a  tree,  and  chop  it  to  the  desired 
thickness  with  a  hatchet.  There  are  many  other  vegetable 
products,  besides  those  already  exported  from  the  Amazons, 
wliich  will  one  day  be  poured  into  the  market  from  its  fer- 
tile shores.  The  clearest  and  purest  oils  are  made  from 
some  of  the  nuts  and  palm  fruits,  while  many  of  tlie  palms 
yield  the  most  admirable  fibrous  material  for  cordage,  singu- 
larly elastic  and  resistant.  Besides  its  material  products, — 
and  of  these  the  greater  part  rot  on  the  ground  for  want 
of  hands  to  gather  them,  —  the  climate  and  soil  are  favora- 
ble for  the  growth  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton ;  and 
I  may  add,  that  the  spices  of  the  East  might  be  cultivated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Amazons  as  well  as  iu  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions of  Asia." 

Sunday,  SlsC.  —  Manaos.     We  had  wished  exceedingly 
to  extend  our  excursion  on  the  Eio  Negro  to  the  mouth 
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of  the  Rio  Braneo,  but  our  pilot  would  not  undertake 
to  conduct  the  "  Ibicuhy "  beyond  Pedrcira,  as  lie  said 
the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river  were  numerous  and 
large  and  the  channel  at  this  season  not  very  deep.  We 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  return  without  accomplishing 
the  whole  object  of  this  voyage  ;  hut  though  short,  it 
was  nevertheless  most  interesting,  and  has  left  with  us 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  peculiar  character  of  this  great 
stream.  Beautiful  as  are  the  endless  foresis,  however,  we 
could  not  but  long,  when  skirting  them  day  after  day 
without  seeing  a  house  or  meeting  a  canoe,  for  the  sight 
of  tilled  soil,  for  pasture-lands,  for  open  ground,  for  wheat- 
fields  and  haystacks, — for  any  sign,  in  short,  of  the  presence 
of  man.  As  we  sat  at  night  in  the  stern  of  tlie  vessel, 
looking  up  this  vast  river,  stretching  many  hundred  leagues, 
with  its  solitary,  uninhabited  shores  and  impenetrable  for- 
ests, it  was  difficult  to  resist  an  oppressive  sense  of  loneli- 
ness. Though  here  and  tliere  an  Indian  settlement  or  a 
Brazilian  village  breaks  tlie  distance,  yet  the  population  is 
a  mere  handful  in  such  a  territory.  I  suppose  the  time 
will  come  when  the  world  will  claim  it,  when  this  river, 
where,  in  a  six  days'  journey,  we  have  passed  but  two 
or  three  canoes,  will  Iiave  ite  steamers  and  vessels  of  all 
sorts  going  up  and ,  down,  and  its  banks  will  be  busy 
with  life ;  but  the  day  is  not  yet.  When  I  remember  the 
poor  people  I  have  seen  in  the  watch-making  and  lace- 
making  villages  of  Switzerland,  hardly  lifting  their  eyes 
off  their  work  from  break  of  day  till  night,  and  even 
then  earning  barely  enough  to  keep  them  above  actual  want, 
and  think  how  easily  everything  grows  here,  on  land  to  bo 
had  for  almost  nothing,  it  seems  a  pity  that  some  parts  of 
the  world  should  bo  so  overstocked  that  tliere  is  not  nour- 
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ishraent  for  all,  and  others  so  empty  tliat  there  are  none  to 
gather  the  harvest.  We  long  to  see  a  vigorous  emigra- 
tioa  pour  into  this  region  so  favored,  by  Nature,  so  bare  of 
iuliabitants.  But  things  go  slowly  in  these  latitudes ; 
great  cities  do  not  spring  up  in  half  a  century,  as  with  us, 
Humboldt,  in  his  account  of  his  South-American  journey, 
w  'te  '  S'nce  ray  departure  from  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
and  tl  A  azon,  a  new  era  has  unfolded  itself  in  the  social 
t  t  f  th  nations  of  the  West.  The  fury  of  civil  dis- 
n  h     been  succeeded  by  tho  blessings  of  peace,  and 

a  f  d  elopment  of  the  arts  of  industry.  The  bifurca- 
t  f  th    Orinoco,  the  isthmus  of  Tuamini,  so  easy  to 

b  n  d  p  ssable  by  au  artificial  canal,  will  erelong  fix 
t!  att  t  n  of  commercial  Europe.  The  Cassiquiare,  as 
broad  as  the  Rliine,  and  the  course  of  which  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  in  length,  will  no  longer  form  uselessly  a 
navigable  canal  between  two  basins  of  rivers  which  have 
a  surface  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square 
leagues.  The  grain  of  New  Granada  will  be  carried  to 
tlie  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro ;  boats  will  descend  from  the 
sources  of  the  Napo  and  the  Ucuyale,  from  the  Andes  of 
Quito  and  of  Upper  Peru,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco, — 
a  distance  which  equals  that  from  Timbuctoo  to  Marseilles." 
Such  were  the  anticipations  of  Humboldt  more  than  sixty 
years  ago ;  and  at  this  day  the  banks  of  the  Eio  Negro 
and  the  Cassiquiare  are  still  as  luxuriant  and  as  desolate, 
as  fertile  and  as  uninhabited,  as  they  were  then. 

January  8th.  —  Manaos.  The  necessity  for  some  days  of 
rest,  after  so  many  months  of  unintermitted  work,  has 
detained  Mr.  Agassiz  here  for  a  week.  It  has  given  us 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  our  walks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Manaos,  of  completing   our   collection  of  plants, 
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and  also  of  refreshing  our  memory  of  scenes  which  we  shall 
probably  never  see  again,  aud  among  which  we  hare  had 
a  pleasant  liome  for  nearly  three  months.  Tlie  woods  are 
much  more  full  of  flowers  than  they  were  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  their  many  pleasant  paths.  Pas- 
sion-flowers are  especially  abundant.  There  is  one  kind 
which  has  a  delicious  perfume,  not  tinhke  Cape  Jessamine. 
It  hides  itself  away  iu  the  shade,  but  its  fragrance  betrays 
it ;  and  if  you  put  aside  the  branches  of  the  trees,  you  are 
sure  to  find  its  large  w!iite-and-purple  flowers,  and  dark, 
thick-leaved  vine,  climbing  up  some  neighboring  trunk. 
Another,  which  seems  rather  to  court  than  avoid  observa- 
tion, is  of  a  bright  red ;  and  its  crimson  stars  are  often 
seen  set,  as  it  were,  in  the  thick  foliage  of  the  forest. 
But,  much  as  I  enjoy  the  verdure  here,  I  appreciate,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  marked  passage  of  the  seasons  in  our 
Northern  hemisphere.  In  this  unchanging,  green  world, 
which  never  alters  from  century  to  century,  except  by  a 
little  more  or  less  moisture,  a  little  more  or  less  heat,  I 
think  with  the  deepest  gratitude  of  winter  and  spring, 
summer  and  autumn.  The  circle  of  nature  seems  incom- 
plete, and  even  the  rigors  of  our  climate  are  remembered 
with  affection  in  this  continual  vapor-bath.  It  is  literally 
true  that  you  cannot  move  ten  steps  without  being  drenched 
in  perspiration.  However,  this  character  of  the  heat  pre- 
vents it  from  being  scorching;  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
change  our  first  impression,  that,  on  tlie  whole,  the  climate 
is  much  less  oppressive  than  we  expected  to  find  it,  and  the 
nights  are  invariably  cool. 

At  tlie  end  of  this  week  we  resume  our  voyage  on  board 
the  "  Ibicuhy,"  going  slowly  down  to  Par&,  stopping  at  several 
points  on  the  way.     Our  fii^t  station  will  be  at  Villa  Bol- 
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la,  where  Mr.  Agassiz  wishes  to  make  aiiotlier  collection  of 
fishes.  It  may  seem  strange  that,  after  liavlng  obtained, 
nearly  five  mouths  ago,  very  large  coHeotions  from  the  Ama- 
zons itself  at  this  point,  as  well  as  from  the  lakes  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  should  return  to  the  same  locality,  iiistead 
of  choosing  another  region  for  investigation.  Were  his 
object  merely  or  mainly  to  become  acquainted  witli  the  end- 
less divei^ity  of  fishes  he  now  knows  to  exist  in  this  im- 
mense fresh-water  basin,  such  a  repetition  of  specimens  from 
the  same  locality  would  certainly  be  superfluous,  since  it  is 
probable  that  a  different  pohit  would  be  more  prolific  in  new 
species.  The  mere  accumulation  of  species  is,  however, 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  object  which  he  has  kept  in  view 
ever  since  he  began  his  present  researches,  namely,  that  of 
ascertaining  by  direct  observation  the  geographical  range  of 
the  fishes,  and  determining  whether  their  migrations  are  so 
frequent  and  extensive  as  they  are  said  to  be.  I  make  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Agassiz's  notes  on  this  subject. 

"  I  have  been  frequently  told  here  that  the  fishes  were 
very  nomadic,  the  same  place  being  occupied  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  by  different  species.  My  own  investiga- 
tions have  led  me  to  believe  that  these  reports  are  founded 
on  imperfect  observations,  and  that  the  localization  of  species 
is  more  distinct  and  permanent  in  these  watei^  than  has  been 
supposed;  their  migrations  being,  indeed, very  limited,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  rovings  from  shallower  to  deeper  waters, 
and  from  these  to  shoals  again,  at  those  seasons  when  the 
range  of  the  shore  in  the  same  water-basin  is  affected  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river;  —  that  is  to  say,  the  fishes 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  covering  perhaps  a  square 
mile  in  extent,  wlien  the  waters  are  lowest,  will  appear  near 
tiie  shores  of  the  same  lake  when,  at  the  season  of  high 
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waters,  it  extends  over  a  much  wider  JU'ea.  In  tlic  same 
way,  fishes  wiiieh  gatlier  near  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet,  at 
the  time  of  low  waters,  will  be  found  as  high  as  its  origin 
at  the  period  of  high  waters ;  while  fishes  which  inhabit 
the  larger  igarap^s  on  the  sides  of  tiie  Amazons  when  they 
are  swollen  by  the  rise  of  the  river,  may  be  found  in  the 
Amazons  itself  when  the  stream  is  low.  There  is  not  a 
single  flsh  known  to  ascend  from  the  sea  to  the  higher 
courses  of  the  Amazons  at  certain  seasoiie,  and  to  retnni 
regularly  to  the  ocean.  There  is  no  fish  here  corresponding 
to  the  salmon,  for  instance,  which  ascends  the  sti^eams  of 
Europe  and  North  America  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  the  cool 
head-waters  of  the  larger  rivers,  and  then  returns  to  the  sea. 
The  wanderings  of  tho  Amazonian  fishes  are  rather  a  result 
of  the  alternate  widening  and  contracting  of  their  range 
by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters,  than  of  a  migratory 
habit ;  and  may  be  compared  to  the  movements  of  those 
oceanic  fishes  which,  at  certain  seasons,  seek  the  shoals 
near  the  shore,  while  they  spend  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
deeper  waters. 

"  Take  our  shad  as  an  example.  It  is  caught  on  the  coast 
of  Georgia  in  February,  on  the  Carolina  shores  a  little 
later ;  in  March  it  may  be  found  in  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, nest  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York ;  and  it  does  not 
make  its  appearance  in  the  Boston  market  (except  when 
brought  from  farther  south)  before  the  latter  part  of  April, 
or  the  beginning  of  May.  This  sequence  has  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  shad  migrates  from  Georgia  to  New  England. 
An  examination  of  the  condition  of  these  fishes,  during  the 
months  when  they  are  sold  in  our  markets,  shows  at  once 
tliat  this  cannot  be  the  case.  They  are  always  fidl  of  roe, 
and,  being  valued  for  tho  table  at  this  period,  they  are 
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brought  to  market  at  each  locality  until  the  spawning  season 
is  over.  Now,  as  they  cannot  breed  twice  within  a  few  weeJra, 
it  is  evident  that  the  shad  which  make  their  appearance  suc- 
cessively along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  February  to  May  are 
not  the  same.  It  is  the  spring  which  migrates  northward, 
calling  up  the  shoals  of  shad  from  the  deeper  sea,  as  it 
touches  in  succession  different  pointe  along  the  shore. 
Such  movements,  if  thus  connected  with  the  advancing 
spring  along  a  whole  coast,  appear  to  be  migrations  from 
south  to  north,  when  they  are,  in  fact,  only  the  successive 
rising  of  the  same  species  from  deeper  to  shallower  waters 
at  the  breeding  season.  In  the  same  way  it  is  probable  that 
the  inequality  in  the  seasons  of  rise  and  fall,  between  the 
different  tributaries  of  the  Amazons  and  the  various  parts 
of  its  own  course,  may  give  a  sequence  to  the  appearance  of 
the  fish  in  certain  localities,  which  seems  like  migration  with- 
out being  so,  in  fact. 

"  Keeping  in  view  all  the  information  I  could  obtain  upon 
this  subject;  I  have  attempted,  wherever  it  was  possible  to 
do  so,  to  make  collections  aimultaneou'.ly  at  different  points 
of  the  Amazons :  thus,  while  I  was  colLcting  at  Villa  Bella 
six  months  ago,  some  of  my  a'.'-istanfs  weie  engaged  in  the 
same  way  at  Santarem,  and  Inghti  up  on  the  Tapajoz ;  while 
I  WHS  working  atTeS'd,  parties  weit,  bu«y  in  theHyavary,  the 
I^a,  and  the  Hyutahy  ;  and  duinig  my  la&t  stay  at  Manoos; 
parties  have  been  collecting  at  Cud  i]a&  and  at  Manaoaparu, 
and  higher  up  ou  the  Eio  No^io,  as  well  as  at  some  lower 
points  on  the  main  river.  At  some  of  tliu--e  stations  I  have 
been  able  to  repeat  my  investigations  at  different  aeasoi^, 
thoxigh  the  intervals  between  the  eailitr  and  later  collections 
made  at  the  same  localities  lu^tj,  ot  coui'.e,  not  been  the 
same.     Between  the  first  colkottous  made  at  TcffiS  and  the 
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last,  hardly  two  mouths  iutei-veued,  while  those  made  on 
our  first  arrival  at  Maiiaos  in  September  up  to  the  present 
time  cover  an  interval  of  foiir  months ;  from  the  first  to 
the  last  at  Villa  Bella  more  than  live  months  will  have 
elapsed.  On  this  account  I  attach  great  importance  to  the 
renewal  of  my  investigations  at  that  place,  as  well  as  to 
the  later  collections  from  Obydos,  Santarcm,  Monte  Alegre, 
Porto  do  Moz,  Gurnp^,  Tajapurli,  and  Fard,  As  far  as 
these  comparisons  have  gone,  they  show  that  the  distinct 
faunte  of  the  above-named  localities  ai'e  not  the  result  of 
migrations;  for  not  only  have  different  fishes  been  found 
in  all  tliese  basins  at  the  same  time,  but  at  different  times 
the  same  fishes  have  been  found  to  recur  in  the  same  basins, 
wheuover  the  fishing  was  carried  on,  not  merely  in  favored 
localities,  but  as  far  as  possible  over  the  whole  area  indis- 
criminately, in  deep  and  shoal  watera.  Should  it  prove  that 
at  Parii,  as  well  as  at  the  inten'ening,  stations,  after  an  in- 
terval of  six  months,  the  fishes  are  throughout  the  same  as 
when  we  ascended  the  river,  the  evidence  against  the  sup- 
posed extojisive  migrations  of  tlie  Amazonian  fishes  will 
certainly  be  very  strong.  The  striking  limitation  of  species 
within  definite  areas  does  not,  however,  exclude  the  presence 
of  certain  kinds  of  fish  simultaneously  throughout  the  whole 
Amazonian  basin.  The  Pirarucu,  for  mstance,  is  found 
everywhere  from  Peru  to  Pard ;  and  so  are  a  few  other 
species,  more  or  less  extensively  distributed  over  what  may 
be  considered  distinct  ichthy ©logical  faunse.  But  these  wide- 
spread species  are  not  migratory ;  they  have  normally  and 
permanently  a  wide  range,  just  as  some  terrestrial  animals 
have  an  almost  cosmopolite  character,  while  others  are  cir- 
cumscribed within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  Though 
most  quadrupeds  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  differ 
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from  tliose  of  Mexico  and  Brazil,  constituting  several  dis- 
tinct faunffi,  tliere  is  one,  the  puma  or  red  lion,  the  panther 
of  the  North,  which  is  found  on  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Andes,  from  Patagonia  to  Canada. 

"  The  movement  of  the  waters,  which  affects  so  powerfully 
the  distrihutiou  of  tlie  fishes,  forms  in  itself  a  very  curious 
phenomenon.  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  rhythmical  correspond- 
ence in  tho  rise  and  fall  of  the  afRueiite  on  either  shore  of 
tlie  Amazons,  causing  the  great  body  of  tho  water,  in  its 
semiannual  tides,  to  sway  alternately  more  to  the  north  or 
to  the  south.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  valley,  the  rains 
begin  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  They  pour 
down  from  the  table-lands  of  Brazil  and  the  monniains  of 
Bolivia  with  cumulative  force,  gathering  streiigth  as  the 
rainy  season  progresses,  swelling  the  head-waters  of  the 
Purus,  Madeira,  Tapajoz,  and  other  southern  tributaries, 
and  gradually  descending  to  the  main  stream.  Tho  process 
is  a  slow  one,  however,  and  the  full  force  of  the  new  flood 
is  not  felt  in  the  Amazons  until  February  and  March.  Diu'- 
ing  the  month  of  March,  in  tho  region  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Madeira,  for  instance,  the  rise  of  the  Amazons  aver- 
ages a  foot  in  twenty-four  hours,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of 
water  poured  into  it.  At  about  the  same  period  with  the 
southern  rains,  or  a  little  earlier,  say  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September,  the  snows  in  the  Andes  begin  to  melt 
and  flow  down  towards  the  plain.  This  contribution  from 
the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Equador,  coinciding  with  that 
from  the  highlands  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  swells  the  Amar 
zons  in  its  centre  and  on  its  southern  side  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  bulk  of  the  water  pushes  northward,  crowding  upon 
its  northern  shore,  and  flowing  even  into  the  tributaries 
which  open  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and  are  now  at  their 
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lowest  el)b.  Presently,  however,  the  rains  on  tlie  table-lands 
of  Guiana,  and  on  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Andes,  whore 
the  rainy  season  prevails  chiefly  in  February  and  March, 
repeat  the  same  process  in  their  turn.  During  April  and 
May  the  northern  tributaries  are  rising,  and  they  reach 
their  maximum  in  June.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  June,  when 
the  southern  rivers  have  already  fallen  considerably,  the 
northern  rivers  are  at  their  flood-tide.  The  Eio  Negro,  for 
instaiicSj  rises  at  Manaos  to  about  forty-five  feet  above  its 
lowest  level.  This  mass  of  water  from  the  north  now  presses 
t^ainst  that  in  the  centre,  and  bears  it  southward  again. 
The  rainy  season  along  the  course  of  the  Amazons  is  from 
December  till  March,  corresponding  very  nearly,  in  the  time 
of  the  year  and  in  duration,  with  our  winter.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  valley  of  the  Amazons  is  not  a  valley 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  bordered  by  walls  or  banks  enclosing 
the  waters  which  flow  between.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
plain  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  wide  and  between 
two  and  three  thousand  miles  long,  with  a  slope  so  slight 
tiiat  it  hardly  averages  more  than  a  foot  in  ten  miles.  Be- 
tween Obydos  and  the  sea-shore,  a  distance  of  about  eigiit 
hundred  miles,  the  fall  is  only  forty-five  feet ;  between  Taba- 
tinga  and  the  sea-shore,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles  in  a  straight  line,  the  fall  is  about  two  liundred 
feet.  The  impression  to  the  eye  is,  therefore,  that  of  au 
absolute  plain  ;  and  the  flow  of  the  water  is  so  gentle  that, 
in  many  parts  of  tlie  river,  it  is  hardly  perceptible.  Never- 
theless, it  has  a  steady  movement  eastward,  descending  the 
gentle  slope  of  this  wide  plain,  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea  ; 
this  movement,  aided  by  the  interflow  from  the  south  and 
north  at  opposite  seasons,  presses  the  bulk  of  the  water  to 
its  northernmost  reach  during  our  winter  months,  and  to 
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its  soutliernmost  limit  during  our  summer  months.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  this,  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  constantly  shift- 
ing, and  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  channels  from  the  main 
river  to  its  tributaries,  such  as  we  have  seen  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Solimoens  and  the  Rio  Negro,  ~  such  as  Hum- 
boldt mentions  between  the  Hyapum  and  the  Amazons.  In- 
deed, all  these  rivers  are  bound  together  by  an  extraordi- 
nary network  of  channels,  forming  a  succession  of  natural 
highways  which  wil!  always  make  artificial  roads,  to  a  great 
degree,  unnecessary.  Whenever  the  country  is  settled,  it 
will  be  possible  to  pass  from  the  Purus,  for  instance,  to  the 
Madeira,  from  the  Madeira  to  the  Tapajoz,  from  the  Tapajoz 
to  the  Xingu,  and  thence  to  the  Tocantins,  without  catering 
the  course  of  the  main  river.  The  Indians  call  these  passes 
'_/w)-i,  litoiilly,  a  bore,  —  a  passage  pierced  from  one  river 
to  anothei  Hereafter,  when  the  interests  of  commerce 
clTim  this  fertile,  overflowed  region,  these  channels  will  be 
of  immense  advantage  for  intercommunication." 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

DESCENDING  THE  Si¥E8   TO  PARX.  —  EXCURSIONS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Fareweli.  Visit  to  the  Great  Cascade  at  Mabaob.  —  Ciiahoe  ih  its  AsTEcr. 
—  Arkivai.  at  Villa  Bella.  ^ — Hnruns  to  the  House  of  the  Fishebman 

MaIA.  —  EXOTTHBIOS    TO     THE    LAOO     Maximo.  —  Qu.lSTlTY    OF     GaMB     AND 

Watert-owl.-^  VicTOHiAEEGiA.  — Leave  Vilija  Biclla.— Aheivmat  Oby- 
noB.  — Its  Situation  Asn  Geouxsy.  —  Santakem.  —  Visit  to  the  CHnBOH, 
—Anecdote  op  Maetius.  —  A  How  oveelakb.  —  Hohtk  AliSges.  —  Pic- 

TDBKaQCE     ScESKHT-— ■'BaSHEIRAS."— EUCUBSIOM   IBTO  THE  COCBIBT.-^ 

Leave  Mostb  AlSgeb.  —  Ajibcdotk  of  Ihihabs — AtseTHiiH.  —  Sbw 
Geoloqioal  Facts.  —  I'orto  do  Moz.  —  CoLtBCTiONa.  —  OuBUpi.  —  Taja- 
Fviit Aerlve  at  ParX.  —  Religious  Peocession.  —  Ekcuksios  to  Ma- 

¥L930.— Souafis.  — .TeSCIT   MlSSIOBS.— GrjItOCT   OP   MaRAJO.— BCRIED  FOB- 

EST.  —  ViOIA iGAMApi VeGEIATIOH  ASD   AnIUAL  LiFE.  —  GEOUtGlT.  — 

EET0HN  TO    PAni.  —  PHOTOOEAPHiNQ   PLANTS.  —  EXTBACT  FBOM   Mb,    AcAS- 

siz'a  Notes  oh   the  Veobtat!oM   op  the  Amazons.  —  Pekvao;noe  or 


■  15i/t.— To-day  finds  us  on  our  way  down  the 
Amazons  in  the  "  Ibicuiiy."  The  day  before  leaving  Maoaos 
we  paid  a  last  visit  to  the  great  cascade,  bathed  once  more 
ill  its  cool,  delicious  waters,  and  breakfasted  by  the  side 
of  the  fall.  Before  many  weeks  are  over,  the  cascade  will 
have  disappeared ;  it  will  be  drowned  out,  as  it  were,  for 
the  igarap^  is  filling  rapidly  with  the  rise  of  the  river, 
and  will  soon  reach  the  level  of  the  sandstone  shelf  over 
which  the  water  is  precipitated.  Already  the  appearance 
of  the  spot  is  greatly  changed  since  we  were  there  before. 
The  banks  are  overflowed  ;  the  rocks  and  logs  which  stood 
out  from  the  water  are  wholly  covered ;  and  where  there 
was  only  a  brawling  stream,  so  shallow  that  it  hardly 
aflforded  depth  for  the  smallest  canoe,  there  is  now  a  not 
insignificant  river.      Indeed,  everywhere  we   see  signs  of 
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the  changes  wrought  by  the  "  enclieiite."  The  very  tex- 
ture of  the  Amazou3  is  changed  ;  it  is  thicker  and  yellower 
than  when  we  ascended  it,  and  much  more  laden  with 
floating  wood,  detached  grasses,  and  debris  of  all  sorts 
washed  from  the  shore.  Wild-fiowera  are  also  more  abun- 
dant than  they  were  when  we  came  up  the  river  in  Septem- 
ber ;  not  delicate,  small  plants,  growing  low  among  moss 
and  grass,  as  do  our  violets,  anemones,  and  the  like ;  but 
large  blossoms,  covering  tall  trees,  and  resembling  exotics 
at  home,  by  their  rich  color  and  powerful  odor.  Indeed, 
the  flowers  of  the  Amazonian  forests  always  remind  me 
of  hot-house  plants :  and  there  often  comes  a  warm  breath 
from  the  depths  of  the  woods,  laden  with  moisture  and 
perfume,  like  the  air  from  the  open  door  of  a  consei'vatory. 
January  Vlik.  —  Wo  reached  Villa  Bella  at  eight  o'clock 
yesterday  morning,  hut  waited  there  only  a  few  hours  to 
make  certain  necessary  arrangements,  and  then  kept  on 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ramos,  an  hour's  sail  from  the 
town, — the  same  river  which  we  had  ascended  from  its 
xipper  point  of  juncture  with  the  Amazons,  on  our  ex- 
cursion to  Mauhes.  We  anchored  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  entrance,  before  the  house  of  our  old  acquaint- 
ances, the  Maias,  where,  it  may  be  remembered,  we  passed 
a  few  days  when  coUectijig  in  this  neighborhood  before. 
Fortunately,  Maia  himself  was  in  Manaos  when  we  left, 
employed  as  a  soldier  in  the  Nataonal  Guard ;  and  the 
President  kindly  gave  him  leave  to  accompany  us,  that 
Mr.  Agassiz  might  have  the  advantage  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  locality,  and  his  experience  in  Bsliing.  Tiie  man 
himself  was  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his 
family,  to  whom  his  coming  was  an  agreeable  surprise.  Wc 
went  on  shore  this  morning  to  make  tliem  a  visit,  taking 
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witli  US  BOme  little  souvenirs,  such  as  beads,  trinkets, 
knives,  (fee.  We  were  received  as  old  friends,  and  made 
welcome  to  all  the  house  would  afford  ;  but,  though  as 
clean  as  ever,  it  looked  poorer  than  on  our  former  visit, 
I  saw  neither  dried  fish  nor  mandioca  nor  farinha,  and 
the  woman  told  me  that  she  found  it  very  hard  to  sup- 
port her  large  family,  now  that  the  husband  and  father 
was  away. 

The  quantity  of  detached  grass,  shrubs,  &c.  carried 
past  the  vessel,  as  we  lie  here  at  anchor,  is  amazing, — 
floating  gardens,  sometimes  half  an  acre  in  extent.  Some 
of  these  green  rafts  are  inhabited  ;  water-birds  go  sailing 
by  upon  them,  and  large  animals  are  occasionally  carried 
down  the  river  in  this  way.  The  commander  told  me  that, 
on  one  occasion,  when  an  English  vessel  was  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  Parana,  one  of  these  grassy  gardens  was 
seen  coming  down  the  river  with  two  deer  upon  it.  The 
current  brought  it  directly  against  the  ship,  and  the  captain 
had  only  to  receive  on  board  the  guests  who  arrived  thus 
unexpectedly  to  demand  his  hospitality.  In  the  same  river 
another  floating  island  brought  with  it  a  less  agreeable 
inhabitant :  a  large  tiger  had  possessed  himself  of  it  and 
was  sailing  majestically  with  the  current,  passing  so.  near 
the  shores  that  he  was  distinctly  seen  from  the  banks ; 
and  people  went  out  in  montarias  to  get  a  nearer  view 
of  him,  though  keeping  always  at  a  respectful  distance. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  the  plants  thus  detached  from 
the  shore  are  the  Canarana  (a  kind  of  wild  cane),  a  variety 
of  aquatic  Aroides,  Pistia  among  the  number,  Ecomia, 
and  a  quantity  of  graceful  floating  Marsileaceas. 

January/  18iA.  —  To-day  we  have  been  on  a  hunt  after 
the  Victoria  regia.     We  liave   made   constant  efforts    to 
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eee  this  famous  lily  growing  in  its  native  waters ;  but, 
thougli  frequently  told  that  it  was  plenty  at  certain  sea- 
sons in  the  lakes  and  igarapi^s,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  find  it.  Yesterday  some  of  the  officers  of  the  sliip, 
who  had  been  on  an  excursion  to  a  neighboring  lake, 
returned  laden  with  botanical  treasures  of  all  sorts,  and, 
among  other  plants,  an  immense  lily-leaf,  which,  from  its 
dimensions,  we  judged  must  be  the  Victoria  regia,  though 
it  had  not  the  erect  edge  so  characteristic  of  it.  This 
morning,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  yesterday's 
party,  who  kindly  undertook  to  be  our  guides,  we  went 
to  visit  the  same  lake.  A  short  walk  from  the  river- 
bank  brought  us  to  the  shore  of  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
—  the  Lago  Maximo, — which  connects  with  the  Ramos 
by  a  narrow  outlet,  but  at  a  point  so  distant  from  our 
anchorage  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  make 
a  great  detour  in  order  to  reach  it  in  a  canoe.  We 
found  an  old  montaria,  with  one  or  two  broken  paddles, 
left,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  lake-shore  for  whom  it  might 
concern,  and  in  that  we  embarked  at  once.  The  banks 
of  this  lake  are  bordered  with  beautiful  forests,  which  do 
not,  however,  rise  immediately  from  the  water,  but  are 
divided  from  it  by  a  broad  band  of  grass.  We  saw  many 
water-birds  on  this  grassy  edge,  a^  well  as  on  several 
dead  trees,  the  branches  of  which  were  completely  cov- 
ered with  gulls,  all  in  exactly  the  same  attitude,  facing 
one  way,  to  meet  the  wind  which  blew  strongly  against 
them.  Ducks  and  ciganas  were  plenty  ;  and  once  or 
twice  we  startled  up  from  the  woods  small  flocks  of 
mackaws, —  not  only  the  gaudy  red,  green,  and  yellow 
species,  but  the  far  more  beautiful  blue  raackaw.  Tliey 
flew  by  us,  with  their  gorgeous  plumage  glittering  in  the 
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srni,  and  disappeared  again  among  tlie  trees,  seeking  deeper 
and  more  undisturbed  retreats.  From  the  reedy  grasses 
came  also  tlie  deep  note  of  the  unicorn,  so  greatly  prized 
in  Brazil,  —  a  large  bird,  half  wader,  half  fowl,  belong- 
ing to  the  genua  Palamedea ;  but  as  we  were  only  pre- 
pared for  a  botanizing  expedition,  we  could  not  avail 
ourselves  of  any  of  the  opportunities  thus  offered  ;  and 
the  birds,  however  near  and  tempting  the  shots,  had 
little  to  fear  from  us.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  we 
came  upon  the  bed  of  water-lilies  from  which  the  trophies 
of  yesterday,  had  been  gathered.  The  leaves  were  very 
large,  many  of  them  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter ; 
but,  perhaps  from  having  lost  their  first  freshness  and 
something  therefore  of  their  natural  texture,  the  edge 
of  the  leaf  was  scarcely  perceptibly  raised,  and  in  most 
instances  lay  perfectly  flat  upon  the  water.  We  found 
buds,  but  no  perfect  flower.  In  the  afternoon,  liowever, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  our  fisherman  Maia,  hearing  that 
we  wished  to  see  one  of  the  flowers,  brought  iis  a  very 
perfect  specimen  from  another  more  distant  locality,  which 
we  had  not  time  to  visit.  The  Indians,  by  the  way,  have 
a  characteristic  name  for  the  leaf  They  call  it  "  forno," 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  immense  shallow 
pans  in  which  they  bake  their  farinha  over  tho  mandioca 
ovens.  The  Victoria  regia,  with  its  formidable  armor 
of  spines,  its  gigantic  leaves,  and  beautiful  flowers,  deep- 
ening in  color  from  the  velvety  "white  outer  leaves  through 
every  shade  of  rose  to  deepest  crimson,  and  fading  again 
to  a  creamy,  yellowish  tint  in  tho  heart  of  the  flower, 
has  been  described  so  often  that  I  liardly  dare  dwell 
upon  it,  for  fear  of  wearying  the  reader.  And  yet  we 
could   not   see    it  growing  in   its  native  waters  —  a  typi!, 
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as  it  were,  of  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  nature  —  without 
the  deepest  interest.  Wonderful  as  it  is  when  seen  in 
the  tank  of  a  greenhouse,  and  perhaps  even  more  im- 
pressive, in  a  certain  sense,  from  its  isolation,  in  its 
own  home  it  has  the  charm  of  harmony  with  all  that 
surrounds  it,  —  with  the  dense  mass  of  forest,  with  palm 
and  parasite,  with  birds  of  glowing  plumage,  with  insects 
of  all  bright  and  wonderful  tints,  and  with  fishes  which, 
though  hidden  in  the  water  beneath  it,  are  not  less  brilliant 
and  varied  than  the  world  of  life  above.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  an  allusion,  iu  any  description,  to  the  beautiful 
device  by  which  the  whole  immense  surface  of  the  adult 
leaf  is  contained  within  the  smaller  dimensions  of  the 
young  one  ;  though  it  is  well  worth  notice,  as  one  of 
the  neatest  specimens  of  Nature's  packing.  All  know  the 
heavy  scaffolding  of  ribs  by  which  the  colossal  leaf,  when 
full  grown,  is  supported  on  its  under  side.  In  the  young 
leaf  tSiese  ribs  are  comparatively  small,  but  the  whole  green 
expanse  of  the  adult  leaf  is  gathered  in  between  them  in 
regular  rows  of  delicate  puffings.  At  this  period,  the  leaf 
is  far  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  growing  slowly  up 
from  the  base  of  the  stock  from  which  it  springs.  Thus 
drawn  up,  it  has  the  form  of  a  deep  cup  or  vase  ;  but 
in  proportion  as  the  ribs  grow,  their  ramifications  stretch- 
ing in  every  direction,  the  leaf  lets  out  one  by  one  its 
little  folds,  to  fill  the  ever-widening  spaces  ;  till  at  last, 
when  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  rests  hori- 
zontally above  it,  without  a  wrinkle.  Mr.  Agasstz  caused 
several  stocks  to  be  dragged  up  from  the  bottom  (no 
easy  matter,  on  account  of  the  spines),  and  found  the 
leaf-buds  just  starting  between  the  roots,  —  little  wbitc 
caps,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  height.     There  was 
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another  lily  growing  in  this  lake,  whicli,  though  diminu- 
tive by  the  side  of  the  Victoria,  would  he  a  giant  among 
our  water-lilies.  The  leaf  measured  more  than  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter, and  was  slightly  scolloped  around  the  edge.  There 
were  no  open  flowers,  hut  the  closed  buds  resembled  those 
of  our  common  white  water-lilies,  and  were  no  larger. 
The  stalk  and  ribs,  unlike  those  of  the  Victoria,  were 
quite  smooth,  and  free  from  thorns.  After  our  visit  to 
the  lilies,  we  paddled  in  among  the  trees  along  the  over- 
flowed margin  of  the  lake,  in  order  that  the  boatmen 
might  cut  down  several  palms  new  to  us.  While  waiting 
under  the  trees  in  the  boat,  we  had  cause  to  admire  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  insects  fluttering  about  us ;  the 
large  blue  butterflies  (Morpho),  and  the  brilliant  dragon- 
flies,  with  crimson  bodies  and  burnished  wings,  glittering 
with  metallic  lustre.* 

January  2l8(.  —  Obydos.  We  left  Villa  Bella  yesterday 
witli  a  large  collection  of  fishes,  and  some  valuable  additions 
to  the  collection  of  palms.  The  general  character  of  the 
fish  collections,  both  from  the  river  Ramos  and  the  Lago 
Maximo,  shows  the  faunte  to  be  the  same  ]iow  as  when  we 
were  here  five  months  ago.  Certainly,  during  this  inter- 
val, migration  has  had  no  perceptible  influence  upon  the 
distribution  of  life  in  these  waters.  Leaving  Villa  Bella  at 
night,  we  reached  Obydos  early  this  morning.  This  pretty 
town  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in   position,  on  the 

*  Daring  lay  short  slay  ic  the  neighborhood  of  Villa  Bella  and  Objilos  I  was 
indebted  to  several  rosidonts  of  these  towns  for  flBsistflooe  in  collecting  i  espe- 
cin]!)'  to  Padre  TorquaW  and  to  Padre  Antonio  MattBS.  My  friend,  Mr.  Hono- 
Tio,  who  ai»ompanied  me  to  this  point,  with  the  assistanco  of  the  Dolegado,  at 
ViUa  Bella,  made  aiso  a  vorj  excellent  collection  of  fishes  in  this  vicinity.  At 
Obj'doa  Colonel  Bentoa  contribalad  a  very  large  coUecdon  of  fishes  fium  the 
Eio  Tromhetas.  —  L.  A. 
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Amazons.  It  stands  on  a  steep  bluff,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  river  west  and  east,  and  is  one  of  tlic  few 
points  at  which  the  southern  and  northern  shores  are  seen 
at  the  same  time.  Tiie  bluff  of  Obydos  is  crowned  hy  a 
fortress,  which  has  stood  here  for  many  years  without 
occasion  to  test  its  power.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  very  eifectnal  in  barring  the  river  against  a  hostile 
force,  inasmuch  as  its  guns,  though  they  carry  perfectly 
well  to  the  opposite  side,  are  powerless  nearer  home.  The 
slope  of  the  cliff  on  which  the  fortress  stands  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  water  below,  so  that  by  keeping  well  in 
to  shore  the  enemy  could  pass  with  impunity  immediately 
under  the  guns.  The  hill  consists  entirely  of  the  same  red 
drift  so  constantly  recurring  on  the  banks  of  the  Amotions 
and  its  tributaries.  Here  it  is  more  full  of  pebbles  than  at 
Manaos  or  at  Teff^ ;  and  we  saw  these  pebbles  disposed  in 
lines  or  horizontal  beds,  s\ich  as  are  found  in  the  same  de- 
posit along  the  coast  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio.  The 
city  of  Obydos  is  prettily  laid  out,  its  environs  are  very 
picturesque,  its  soil  extremely  fertile ;  but  it  has  the  same 
aspect  of  neglect  and  hopeless  inactivity  so  painfully  strik- 
ing in  all  the  Amazonian  towns. 

January  1%d.  Yesterday,  in  the  early  morning,  wo 
arrived  at  Santarem,  and  went  on  shore  for  a  walk  at  half 
past  seven.  The  town  stands  on  a  point  of  land  dividing 
the  black  waters  of  the  Tapajoz,  on  the  one  side,  from  the 
yellow  flood  of  the  Amazons  on  the  other,  and  has  a  very 
attractive  situation,  enhanced  by  its  background  of  hills 
stretching  away  to  the  eastward.  Our  first  visit  was  to  tlie 
church,  fronting  on  the  beach  and  standmg  invitingly  open. 
We  had,  however,  a  special  object  in  entering  it.  In  1819 
Martius,the  naturalist,  on  his  voyage  of  exploration  on  the 
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Amaaons,  eioee  made  famous  by  his  great  work  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Brazil,  was  wrecked  off  the  town  of 
Santarem,  and  nearly  lost  his  life.  In  bis  great  danger  he 
took  a  vow  to  record  bis  gratitude,  should  be  live,  by  mak- 
ing a  gift  to  tlie  ebureb  of  Santarem.  After  his  return  to 
Europe,  be  sent  from  Municli  a  flill-lengtb  iiguro  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross,  whieli  now  bangs  against  the  wall,  with  a 
simple  inscription  underneath,  telling  in  a  few  words  the 
Btory  of  bis  peril,  his  deliverance,  and  his  gratitiide.  As  a 
work  of  art  it  has  no  special  value,  but  it  attracts  many 
persons  to  the  church  wbo  never  heard  of  Martius  or  bis 
famous  journey ;  and  to  Mr.  Agassiz  it  was  especially  inter- 
esting, as  connected  with  the  travels  and  dangers  of  his  old 
friend  and  teacher. 

After  a  walk  through  the  town,  which  is  built  with  more 
care,  and  contains  some  houses  having  more  pretensions  to 
comfort  and  elegance  than  we  Iiave  seen  elsewhere  on  the 
Amazons,  we  returned  to  the  ship  for  breakfast.  At  a  later 
hour  we  went  on  a  very  pleasant  canoe  excursion  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Tapajoz,  again  in  search  of  the  Victoria  regia, 
said  to  grow  in  great  perfection  in  this  neighborhood.  Our 
guide  was  Senhor  Joachim  Rodriguez,  to  whom  Mr. 
Agassiz  has  been  indebted  for  much  personal  kindness,  as 
well  as  for  a  very  valuable  collection  made  since  we  stopped 
here  on  our  way  up  the  river,  partly  by  himself  and  partly 
by  his  son,  a  bright  boy  of  some  tliirteen  years  of  age. 
Crossing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  we  came  upon  a 
vast  field  of  coarse,  high  grass,  looking  like  an  extensive 
meadow.  To  our  surprise,  the  boatmen  turned  the  eanoe 
into  this  green  field,  and  we  found  ourselves  apparently 
navigating  the  land,  for  the  narrow  boat^patb  was  entirely 
concealed  by  the  long  reedy  grasses  and  tall  mallow-plants 
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■with  large  pink  blossoms  rising  on  eitlier  side,  and  com- 
pletely hiding  the  water  below.  This  marshy,  overflowed 
ground,  above  wliieh  the  water  had  a  depth  of  from  four  to 
six  feet,  was  full  of  life.  As  the  rowers  pushed  our  canoe 
through  tlie  mass  of  grass  and  flowers,  Mr.  Agassiz  gathered 
from  the  blades  and  stalks  all  sorts  of  creatures ;  small 
bright-colored  toads  of  several  kinds,  grasshoppers,  beetles, 
5S,  aquatic  snails,  bunches  of  oggs,  —  in  short,  an 
variety  of  living  things,  most  interesting  to  the 
naturalist.  The  harvest  was  so  plentiful  that  we  had  only 
to  put  out  our  hands  and  gather  it ;  tlie  oarsmen,  when  they 
saw  Mr.  Agi^siz's  enthusiasm,  became  almost  as  interested 
as  he  was ;  and  he  had  soon  a  large  jar  iilled  with  objects 
quite  new  to  him.  After  navigating  these  meadows  for 
some  time,  we  came  upon  open  water-spaces  where  the  Vic- 
toria regia  was  growing  in  great  perfection.  The  speci- 
mens were  much  finer  tlian  those  we  had  seen  before  in  the 
Lago  Maximo.  One  leaf  measured  five  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  another  five  feet,  the  erect  edge  being  tliree 
inches  and  a  half  in  height.  A  number  of  leaves  grew  from 
the  same  stalk  ;  and  seen  thus  together  they  are  very  beauti- 
ful, the  bright  rose-color  of  the  outer  edge  contrasting  with 
the  vivid  green  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  leaf.  As  before, 
there  were  no  open  flowers  to  be  seen ;  Senhor  Eodriguea 
told  us  that  they  are  cut  by  the  fishermen  almost  aa  soon  as 
they  open.  When  Mr.  Agassiz  expressed  a  wish  to  got  the 
roots,  two  of  our  boatmen  plunged  into  the  water  with  an 
alacrity  which  surprised  me,  as  we  had  just  been  told  that 
these  marshes  are  the  haunts  of  Jaear^s.  Thoy  took  turns 
in  diving  to  dig  up  the  plants,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
the  surface  three  large  stalks,  one  with  a  flower-hud.  We 
returned  well  pleased  with  our  row  overland. 
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Our  live-stock  is  iacreasiiig  as  we  descend  the  river,  and 
we  have  now  quite  a  menagerie  on  hoard ;  a  number  of 
parrots,  half  a  dozen  monkeys,  two  exqiiisite  little  deer  from 
the  region  of  Monte  Al(sgre,  and  several  Agamis,  as  tame 
and  gentle  as  harn-yard  fowls,  stepping  about  the  deck  with 
graceful,  dainty  tread,  and  feeding  from  tlie  hand.  Thoir 
voices  are  singularly  harsh,  however,  and  out  of  keeping 
with  their  pretty  looks  and  ways.  Every  now  and  then, 
they  raise  their  heads,  stretch  their  long  ne;:ks,  and  utter  a 
loud,  gurgling  sound,  more  like  the  roll  of  a  drum  than  the 
note  of  a  bird.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  a  &loth  on 
board,  the  most  fascinating  of  all  our  pets  to  me,  not  cer- 
tainly for  his  charms,  but  for  his  oddities.  I  am  never  tired 
of  watching  him,  he  looks  so  deliciously  lazy.  His  head 
sunk  in  his  arms,  his  whole  attitude  lax  and  indifferent,  he 
seems  to  ask  only  for  rest.  If  you  push  him,  or  if,  as 
often  happens,  a  passer-by  gives  him  a  smart  tap  to  arouse 
him,  he  lifts  his  head  and  drops  his  arms  so  slowly,  so 
dehberately,  that  they  hardly  seem  to  move,  raises  his  heavy 
lids  and  lets  bis  large  eyes  rest  upon  your  face  for  a  moment 
with  appealing,  hopeless  indolence  ;  tlien  the  lids  fall  softly, 
the  head  droops,  the  arms  fold  heavily  about  it,  and  he  col- 
lapses again  into  absolute  repose.  This  mute  remonstrance 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  activity  I  have  seen  him  make. 
These  live  animals  are  not  all  a  part  of  the  scientific  collec- 
tions ;  many  of  them  belong  to  the  captain  and  ofScers.  The 
Brazilians  are  exceedingly  fond  of  pets,  and  almost  every 
house  has  its  monkeys,  its  parrots,  and  other  tame  animals 
and  birds. 

January  ^Qth.  —  Monte  Al^gre.  Leaving  Santai'era  on 
Tuesday  we  arrived  here  on  Wednesday  morning,  and,  as 
on  our  former  visit,  were  received  most  hospitably  at  the 
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house  of  Senhor  Manuel.  Mr.  Agassiz  and  Mr.  Coutinlio 
have  gone  on  a  geologizing  excursion  to  the  Serra  d'Erer^, 
that  picturesque  range  of  hiUs  bounding  the  campos,  or 
open  sandy  plain,  to  the  northwest  of  the  town.  Tliey  took 
different  routes,  Major  Coutinho,  with  Captain  Faria  and  one 
or  two  other  friends,  crossing  the  campos  on  horseback, 
while  Mr.  Agassiz  went  by  canoe.  They  will  meet  at  the 
foot  of  the  Serra,  and  pass  two  or  three  days  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. Little  is  as  yet  known  of  the  geological  structure 
of  the  Amazonian  Serras,  —  those  of  Santarera,  of  Monte 
Al^re,  and  of  Alraeyrim,  Generally  tliey  have  been  con- 
sidered as  prolongations  eitlier  of  the  table-land  of  Guiana 
on  the  north,  or  that  of  Br^il  on  the  south.  Mr.  Agassiz 
believes  them  to  be  independent  of  both,  and  more  directly 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Amazonian  Valley  itself. 
The  solution  of  this  question  is  his  special  object,  while 
Major  Coutinho  has  taken  barometers  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  range.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  passing  a  few 
quiet  days  here,  learning  to  bo  more  familiar  with  tbc  scen- 
ery of  a  region  very  justly  called  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
on  the  borders  of  the  Amazons.  Not  only  are  the  views  ex- 
tensive, but  the  fiTable  nature  of  the  soil,  so  easily  decom- 
posed, combined  with  the  heavy  rains,  has  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  variety  of  picturesque  dells  and  hollows,  some  of 
which  have  springs  running  into  them,  surrounded  by  rocky 
banks  and  overhung  with  trees.  One  of  these  is  especially 
pretty ;  the  excavation  is  large,  and  has  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre ;  its  rocky  walls  are  crowned  with  Mrge  forest- 
trees,  pi^ms,  mimosas,  etc.,  making  a  deep  shade;  and  at 
one  side  the  spring  flows  down  from  t!ie  top  of  the  cliff,  with 
a  ples^ant  ripple.  Here  the  negro  or  Indian  servants  come 
to  fill  their  water-jars.    They  often  have  with  them  the  chil- 
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dren  under  their  eliarge ;  and  you  may  sometimes  see  the 
large  red  jars  standing  under  tlie  mouth  of  the  spring  above, 
while  white  babies  and  darli  nurses  splasli  about  in  the  cool 
water-basin  below.  Although  in  the  campos  the  growth  is 
low,  and  the  soil  hut  scantily  covered  with  coarse  grass  and 
shrulffi,  yet,  in  some  localities,  and  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town,  the  forest  is  bpiiitiful  ^  e  Iw  e  seen  no- 
where larger  and  more  luxuiiaiit  mimosaf  sometimes  of  a 
green  so  rich  and  deep  and  i  foliaj,e  &3  close  that  it  is  dif 
ficult  to  believe,  at  a  distance  that  it&  dense  mass  is  formed 
by  the  light,  pinnate  leaves  of  ■)  =!enbitive  pUnt  The  pilmb 
are  also  Tery  lofty  and  numerous  including  soma  knids 
which  we  Lave  not  met  befoie 

January  28(S. — Ye&terdiy  our  kind  host  iiranged  an 
excursion  into  the  country  foi  my  especial  pleasure,  that  I 
might  see  something  ol  the  thxraoteiistic  amusementi  of 
Monte  AMgre.  One  or  two  iieiohbors  joined  us,  and  the 
children,  a  host  of  hapfj  litt!e  follis  fot  whom  anything 
out  of  the  common  tenor  of  eveiy-day  life  is  '/esta,  were 
not  left  behind.  We  started  on  foot  to  walk  out  into  a  very 
picturesque  Indian  village  called  Surubiju.  Here  we  were 
to  breakfast,  returning  afterwards  in  one  of  the  heavy  carts 
drawn  by  oxen,  the  only  conveyance  for  women  and  chil- 
dren in  a  country  where  a  carriage-road  and  a  side-saddle 
are  equally  unknown.  Our  walk  was  very  pleasant,  partly 
through  the  woods,  partly  through  the  campos ;  but  as  it  was 
early  in  the  day,  we  did  not  miss  the  shade  when  we  chanced 
to  leave  the  trees.  We  lingered  by  the  wayside,  the  chil- 
dren stopping  to  gather  wild  fruits,  of  which  there  were 
a  number  on  the  road,  and  to  help  me  in  making  a 
collection  of  plants.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  we 
reached   the  first  straw-house,  where  we  stopped  to  rest. 
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Though  it  has  no  longer  the  charm  of  novelty  for  me,  I  am 
always  glad  to  visit  an  Indian  cottage.  Toil  find  a  cordial 
welcome ;  tlie  best  hammock,  the  coolest  coi'iier,  and  a  cuia 
of  fresh  water  are  ready  for  you.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
houses  of  the  Indians  are  also  more  tidy  than  those  of  the 
whites;  and  tliere  is  a  certain  charm  of  picturesqueness 
about  them  which  never  wears  off. 

AftQT  a  sliort  rest,  we  went  on  through  the  settlement, 
where  the  sitios  are  scattered  at  considerable  distances,  and 
so  completely  surrounded  by  trees  that  they  seem  quite  iso- 
lated in  tlie  forest.  Although  the  Indians  are  said  to  be  a 
lazy  people,  and  are  unquestionably  fitful  and  irregular  in 
their  habite  of  work,  in  almost  all  these  houses  some  charac- 
teristic occupation  was  going  on.  In,  two  or  three  the  women 
were  making  hammocks,  in  one  a  boy  was  plaiting  tbe  leaves 
of  the  CuTui  palm  into  a  tolda  for  his  canoe,  in  another  the 
inmates  were  making  a  coarse  kind  of  pottery ;  and  in  still  an- 
other a  woman,  who  is  quite  famous  in  the  neighborhood  for 
her  skill  m  tlie  art,  was  painting  cuias.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  the  prepared  colors  made  from  a  certain  kind  of 
clay  found  iutheSerra.  It  is  just  the  carnival  season,  and,  as 
every  one  has  a  riglit  to  play  pranks  on  his  neighbors,  we  did 
not  get  off  without  making  a  closer  acquaintance  than  was 
altogether  pleasant  with  the  rustic  artist's  colors.  As  we 
were  leaving  the  cottage,  she  darted  out  upon  us,  her  hands 
full  of  blue  and  red  paints.  If  they  had  been  tomahawks, 
they  could  not  have  produced  a  more  sudden  rout;  and 
it  was  a  complete  Bauve  qui  pent  of  the  whole  company 
across  the  little  bridge  which  led  to  the  house.  As  a 
stranger,  I  was  spared ;  but  all  were  not  foutunate  enough 
to  escape,  and  some  of  the  children  carried  their  blue  and 
red  badges  to  the  end  of  the  day. 
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The  prettiest  of  all  these  forest  sitios  was  one  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  dell,  reached  by  a  steep,  winding  path  through 
a  magnificent  wood  abounding  in  palms.  But  though  the 
situation  was  most  picturesque,  the  sickly  appearance  of  the 
children  and  the  accounts  of  prevailing  illness  showed  that 
the  locality  was  too  low  and  damp  to  be  healthful.  After  a 
very  pleasant  ramble  we  returned  to  breakfast  at  our  first 
resting-place,  and  at  about  one  o'clock  started  for  town  in 
two  ox-carts  which  had  come  out  to  meet  us.  They  consist 
Only  of  a  floor  set  on  very  heavy,  creaking  wooden  wheels, 
which,  from  their  primitive,  clumsy  character,  would  seem 
to  be  the  first  wheels  ever  invented.  On  the  floor  a  straw- 
mat  was  spread,  an  awning  was  stretched  over  a  light 
scaffolding  above,  and  we  were  soon  stowed  away  in  our 
primitive  vehicle,  and  had  a  very  gay  and  pleasant  ride  back 
to  town.  Yesterday  evening  Mr.  Agassiz  returned  from  his 
excumon  to  the  Serra  Erer^.  I  add  here  a  little  account 
of  the  journey,  written  out  from  his  notes,  and  containing 
some  remai-ks  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  its  vege- 
tation and  animals.  A  summary  of  the  geological  results 
of  the  excursion  will  be  found  in  a  separate  chapter  at  the 
close  of  our  Amazonian  journey. 

"  I  started  before  daylight ;  but  as  the  dawn  began  to 
redden  the  sky  large  flocks  of  ducks,  and  of  the  small 
Amazonian  goose,  might  be  seen  flying  towards  the  lakes. 
Here  and  there  a  cormorant  sat  alone  on  the  branch  of  a 
dead  tree,  or  a  kingfisher  poised  himself  over  the  water, 
watching  for  his  prey.  Numerous  gulls  were  gathered 
in  large  companies  on  the  trees  along  the  river-shore ; 
alligators  lay  on  its  surface,  diving  with  a  sudden  plash 
at  the  approach  of  our  canoe ;  and  occasionally  a  porpoise 
emerged  from  the  water,  showing  himself  for  a  raomeat 
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and  then  disappearing  again.  Sometimes  we  startled  a 
herd  of  capivaras,  resting  on  the  water's  edge ;  and  once 
we  saw  a  sloth,  sitting  upon  the  branch  of  an  Imbauha 
tree  (Oecropia),  rolled  up  in  its  peculiar  attitiide,  the 
very  picture  of  indolence,  with  its  head  sunk  between  ite 
arms.  Much  of  the  river-shore  consisted  of  low,  alluvial 
land,  and  was  covered  with  that  peculiar  and  beautiful 
grass  known  as  Capim  ;  this  grass  makes  an  excellent 
pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  abundance  of  it  in  this 
region  renders  the  district  of  Monte  Al(5gre  very  favor- 
able for  agricultural  purposes.  Here  and  there,  where 
the  red-clay  soil  rase  above  the  level  of  the  water,  a 
palm-thatched  cabin  stood  on  the  low  bluff,  with  a  few 
trees  about  it.  Such  a  house  was  usually  the  centre  of 
a  cattle-farm,  and  large  herds  might  be  seen  grazing  in 
the  adjoining  fields.  Along  the  river-banks,  where  the 
country  is  chiefly  open,  with  extensive  low,  marshy 
grounds,  the  only  palm  to  be  seen  is  the  Maraja  (Geonoma). 
After  keeping  along  the  Eio  Gurupatuba  for  some  distance, 
we  turned  to  the  right  into  a  narrow  stream,  which  has 
the  character  of  an  igarap^  in  its  lower  coiirse,  though 
higher  up  it  drains  the  country  between  the  serra  of 
Erer^  and  that  of  Tajury,  and  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  small  river.  It  is  named  after  the  serra,  and  is 
known  as  the  Rio  Erer^.  This  stream,  narrow  and  pic- 
turesque, and  often  so  overgrown  with  eapim  that  the 
canoe  pursued  its  course  with  difficulty,  passed  through 
a  magnificent  forest  of  the  beautiful  fan-palm,  called  the 
Miriti  (Mauritia  flexuosa).  This  forest  stretched  for  miles, 
overshadowing,  as  a  kind  of  underbrush,  many  smaller  trees 
and  innumerable  shrubs,  some  of  which  bore  bright,  con- 
spicuous flowers.     It  seemed  to  me  a  strange  spectacle,  — 
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a  forest  of  raonocotyledonous  trees  with  a  dicotyledoiioiis 
undergrowth ;  the  inferior  plants  thus  towering  above  and 
sheltering  tlie  superior  ones.  Among  the  lower  trees  were 
many  Leguminosce, — one  of  the  most  striking,  called  Fava, 
haying  a  colossal  pod.  The  wholo  mass  of  vegetation  was 
woven  together  by  innumerahie  lianas  and  creeping  vines, 
ia  the  midst  of  which  the  flowers  of  the  Bignonia,  with 
its  open,  trumpet-shaped  corolla,  were  conspicuous.  The 
capim  was  bright  with  the  blossoms  of  the  mallow,  grow- 
ing in  its  midst ;  and  was  often  edged  with  the  broad-leaved 
Aninga,  a  large  aquatic  Arum. 

"Throiigh  such  a  forest,  where  the  animal  life  was  no 
less  rich  and  varied  than  the  vegetation,  our  boat  glided 
slowly  for  hours.  The  number  and  variety  of  birds  struck 
me  with  astonishment.  The  coarse,  sedgy  grasses  on  either 
side  were  full  of  water  birds,  one  of  the  most  common  of 
which  was  a  small  chestnut-brown  wading  bird,  the  Jagana 
(Parra),  whose  toes  are  immensely  long  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  enabling  it  to  run  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  aquatic  vege- 
tation, as  if  it  were  solid  ground.  It  was  now  the  month 
of  January,  their  breeding  season  ;  and  at  every  turn  of 
the  boat  we  started  them  up  in  pairs.  Their  flat,  open 
nests  generally  contained  five  flesh-colored  eggs,  streaked 
in  zigzag  with  dark  brown  lines.  The  other  waders  were 
a  snow-white  heron,  another  osh-colored,  smaller  species, 
and  a  large  white  stork.  Tlie  ash-colored  herons  were 
always  in  pairs ;  the  white  ones  always  single,  standing 
quiet  and  alone  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  or  half  hidden 
in  the  green  capim.  The  trees  and  bushes  were  full  of 
small  warbler-like  birds,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
characterize  separately.  To  the  ordinary  observer  they 
might  seem  like  the  small  birds  of  our  woods ;  but  there 
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was  one  species  among  tliem  which  attracted  my  attention 
by  its  numbers,  and  also  because  it  builds  the  most  ex- 
traordinary nest,  considering  the  size  of  the  bird  itself, 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  known  among  the  country 
people  by  two  names,  as  the  Pedretro  or  the  Porneiro ; 
both  names  referring,  as  wil!  be  seen,  to  the  nature  of 
its  habitation.  This  singular  nest  is  built  of  clay,  and 
is  as  hard  as  stone  (^pedra),  while  it  has  the  form  of  the 
round  mandioca  oven  (/omo)  in  which  the  country  people 
prepare  their  farinha,  or  flour,  made  from  the  mandioca 
root.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  stands  edgewise 
upon  a  branch,  or  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree.  Among  the 
smaller  birds  I  noticed  bright  Tanagers,  and  also  a  species 
resembling  the  Canary.  Besides  tlieso,  there  were  the 
wagtails ;  the  black  and  white  widow-finches ;  the  hang- 
nests,  or  Japi,  as  they  are  called  here,  with  their  pen- 
dent, bag-like  dwellings,  and  the  faroiliar  "  Bern  ti  vi." 
Humming-birds,  which  we  are  always  apt  to  associate  with 
tropical  vegetation,  were  very  scarce.  I  saw  but  a  few 
specimens.  Thrushes  and  doves  were  more  frequent,  and 
I  noticed  also  three  or  four  kinds  of  woodpeckers,  beside 
parrots  and  paroquets ;  of  these  latter  there  were  counties.'? 
numbers  along  our  canoe  path,  flying  overhead  in  dense 
crowds,  and  at  times  drowning  every  other  sound  iu  thoif 
high,  noisy  chatter. 

"  Some  of  these  birds  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me. 
Indeed,  in  all  regions,  however  far  away  from  his  own  home, 
in  the  midst  of  a  fauna  and  flora  entirely  new  to  him,  the 
traveller  is  startled  occasionally  by  the  song  of  a  bird  or  the 
sight  of  a  flower  so  famfliar  that  it  transports  him  at  once 
to  woods  where  every  tree  is  like  a  friend  to  him.  It  seems 
as  if  something  akin  to  what  in  our  own  mental  experience 
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we  call  romhiisceiice  or  associatioo  existed  in  tlie  workings 
of  Nature ;  for  though  the  organic  combinations  are  so  dis- 
tinct in  diiferent  climates  and  countries,  they  never  wholly 
exclude  each  other.  Every  zoological  and  botanical  prov- 
ince retains  some  link  which  binds  it  to  ail  the  others,  and 
makes  it  part  of  the  general  harmony.  The  Arctic  lichen 
is  found  growing  under  the  shadow  of  the  palm  on  the 
rocks  of  the  tropical  serra ;  and  the  song  of  the  thrush  and 
the  tap  of  the  woodpecker  mingle  with  the  sharp,  discord- 
ant cries  of  the  parrot  and  paroquet. 

"  Birds  of  prey,  also,  were  not  wanting.  Among  them  was 
one  about  the  size  of  our  kite,  and  called  the  Red  Hawk, 
which  was  so  tame  that,  even  when  our  canoe  passed  im- 
mediately iinder  the  low  branch  on  which  he  was  sitting,  he 
did  not  fly  away.  But,  of  all  the  groups  of  birds,  the  most 
striking  as  compared  with  corresponding  groups  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  the  one  which  reminded  me  the  most  dis- 
tinctly of  the  fact  that  every  region  has  its  peculiar  animal 
world,  was  that  of  the  gallinaceous  birds.  The  most  fre- 
quent is  the  Cigana,  to  be  seen  in  groups  of  fifteen  or  twenty, 
perched  upon  trees  overhanging  the  water,  and  feeding  upon 
berries.  At  night  they  roost  in  pairs,  but  in  the  daytime 
are  always  in  larger  companies.  In  their  appearance  they 
have  something  of  the  character  of  both  the  pheasant  and 
peacock,  and  yet  do  not  closely  resemble  either.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  par- 
tridge-like gallinaceous  birds,  all  the  representatives  of  this 
family  in  Brazil,  and  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 
zons, belong  to  typos  which  do  not  exist  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Here  we  find  neither  pheasants,  nor  cocks  of  the 
woods,  nor  grouse ;  but  in  their  place  abound  the  Mutura, 
the  Jacu,  the  Jacami,  and  the  Uuicorn  (Orax,  Penelope, 
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Psopliia,  and  Pdlaracdca),  all  of  whicli  are  so  remote  from 
the  gallinaceous  tj  pes  foxind  farther  north  that  they  remind 
one  quite  as  much  of  the  bustard,  and  other  ostrieh-like 
birds,  as  of  the  hen  and  pheasant.  They  differ  also  from 
northern  gallinaceous  birdb  in  the  greater  uniformity  of  the 
sexes,  none  of  them  exhibiting  those  striking  difforenees 
hot-reen  the  males  and  females  which  wo  see  in  the  pheas- 
ants, the  cocks  of  the  woods,  and  in  our  barn-yard  fowls, 
though  the  plumage  of  the  yoiing  has  the  yellowish-mottled 
color  distinguishing  the  females  of  most  species  of  this  fam- 
ily. While  birds  abounded  in  such  numbers,  insects  were 
rather  scarce.  I  saw  but  few  and  small  butterflies,  and 
beetles  were  still  more  rare.  The  most  numerous  insecte 
were  the  dragou-flies,  —  some  with  crimson  bodies,  black 
heads,  and  burni&hed  wings ;  others  with  large  green 
bodies,  crossed  by  blue  bauds.  Of  land-shells  I  saw  but 
one,  creeping  along  the  reeds ;  and  of  water-shells  I  gath- 
ered only  a  few  small  Ampullarise. 

"  Having  ascended  the  riyer  to  a  poiiit  nearly  on  a  line 
with  the  serra,  I  landed,  and  struck  across  the  campos  on 
foot.  Here  I  entered  upon  an  entirely  different  region,  —  a 
dry,  open  plain,  with  scanty  vegetation.  The  most  promi- 
nent plaute  were  clusters  of  Cacti  and  Curua  palit^,  a  kind 
of  fctemless,  low  palm,  with  broad,  elegant  leaves  springing 
vase-like  from  the  ground.  In  these  dry,  sandy  fields,  ris- 
ing gradually  toward  the  serra,  I  observed  in  the  deeper 
gullies  formed  by  the  heavy  rains  the  laminated  clays  which 
are  everywhere  the  foundation  of  the  Amazonian  strata. 
They  here  presented  again  so  much  the  character  of  ordi- 
nary elay-slates  that  I  thought  I  had  at  last  come  upon 
some  old  geological  formation.  Instead  of  this  I  only  ob- 
tdned  fresh  evidence  that,  by  baking  them,  the  burning  sun 
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of  the  tropicB  may  produce  upon  laminated  clays  of  recent 
origin  the  same  eiFect  as  plutonic  agencies  have  produced 
upon  the  ancient  clays,  —  that  is,  it  may  change  them  into 
metamorphic  slates.  As  I  approached  the  serra,  I  was 
again  reminded  how,  under  tlie  most  diaaimilar  circnm- 
staiices,  similar  features  recur  everywhere  in  nature.  I 
came  suddenly  upon  a  little  creek,  bordered  with  the  usual 
vegetation  of  such  shallow  watercourses,  and  on  ite  hrink 
stood  a  sand-piper,  which  flew  away  at  my  approach,  utter- 
ing its  peculiar  cry,  so  like  what  we  hear  at  homo  that, 
had  I  not  seen  him,  I  should  have  recognized  him  hy  his 
voice.  After  an  hour's  walk  under  the  scorching  sun,  I 
was  glad  to  find  myself  at  the  hamlet  of  Erer^,  near  the 
foot  of  the  serra,  where  I  rejoined  my  companions.  This 
is  almost  the  only  occasion  in  all  my  Amazonian  journey 
when  I  hare  passed  a  day  in  the  pure  enjoyment  of  nature, 
without  the  !ahor  of  collecting,  which  in  tliis  hot  climate, 
where  specimens  require  such  immediate  and  constant  at^ 
tention,  is  very  great.  I  learned  how  rich  a  single  day  may 
be  in  this  wonderful  tropical  world,  if  one's  eyes  are  only 
open  to  the  wealth  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Indeed,  a 
few  hours  so  spent  in  the  field,  in  simply  watching  animals 
and  plants,  teaches  more  of  the  distribution  of  life  than  a 
month  of  closet  study ;  for  under  sucli  circumstances  all 
things  are  seen  in  their  true  relations.  Unhappily,  it  is  not 
easy  to  present  the  picture  as  a  whole ;  for  all  our  written  de- 
scriptions are  more  or  leas  dependent  on  nomenclature,  and 
the  local  names  are  hardly  known  out  of  the  districts  where 
they  belong,  while  systematic  names  are  familiar  to  few." 

January   ZOth.  —  On  hoard  the  "Ibicuhy."      Yesterday 
we  parted  from  our  kind  hosts,  and  bade  good  by  to  Monte 
I  shall  long  retain  a  picture,  half  pleasant,  half  sad, 
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of  ite  shady,  picturesque  walks  and  dells ;  of  its  wide  green 
square,  with  tlie  unfinished  cathedral  in  the  centre,  where 
trees  and  vines  mantle  the  open  doors  and  windows,  and 
grass  grows  thick  over  the  nnfreqnented  aisles ;  of  its  neg- 
lected cemetery,  and  the  magnificent  view  it  commands  over 
an  endless  labyrinth  of  lakes  on  one  side,  beyond  which 
glitter  the  yellow  waters  of  the  Amazons,  while,  on  tiie  other, 
the  level  campos  is  bordered  by  the  picturesque  heights  of 
the  distant  Serra.  I  have  never  been  able  to  explain  quite  to 
my  own  satisfaction  the  somewhat  melancholy  impression 
which  this  region,  lovely  as  it  unquestionably  is,  made  upon 
me  when  I  first  saw  it,  —  en  impression  not  wholly  destroyed 
by  a  longer  residence.  Perhaps  it  is  the  general  aspect  of 
incompleteness  and  decay,  the  absence  of  energy  atid  enter- 
prise, making  the  lavish  gifts  of  Nature  of  no  avail.  In  the 
midst  of  a  country  which  should  be  overflowing  with  agri- 
cultural products,  neither  milk,  nor  butter,  nor  cheese, 
nor  vegetables,  nor  fruit,  are  to  be  had.  You  constantly 
hear  people  complaining  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  even 
the  commonest  articles  of  domestic  consumption,  when,  in 
fact,  they  ought  to  be  produced  by  every  land-owner.  The 
agricultural  districts  in  Brazil  are  rich  and  fertile,  but  there 
is  no  agricultural  population.  The  nomad  Indian,  floating 
about  in  his  canoe,  the  only  home  to  which  he  has  a  genuine 
attachment,  never  striking  root  in  the  soil,  has  no  genius 
for  cultivating  the  ground.  As  an  illustration  of  the  Indian 
character,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  record  an  incident  which 
occurred  yesterday  when  we  were  leaving  Monte  Al%re.  On 
his  journey  to  Erer4,  Major  Coutinho  had  been  requested  by 
an  Indian  and  his  wife,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in 
former  excui^ious  tliere,  to  take  one  of  their  boys,  a  child 
about  eight  years  of  age,  with  him  to  Eio.    This  is  very  com- 
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mon  among  tlie  Indians  ;  they  are  not  unwilling  to  give  up 
their  children,  if  they  can  secure  a  maintenance  for  them, 
and  perhaps  some  advantages  of  education  hesides.  On  the 
day  of  departure,  the  mother  and  fatlior  and  two  sisters 
accompanied  the  child  to  the  steamer,  but  I  think,  &s  the 
sequel  showed,  ratlier  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  ship,  and 
having  a  day  of  amusement,  than  from  any  sentiment  ahout 
parting  with  the  child.  When  the  moment  of  separation 
came,  the  mother,  with  an  air  of  perfect  indifference,  gave  the 
little  boy  her  hand  to  kiss.  The  father  seemed  to  be  going 
off  without  remembering  his  sou  at  all ;  but  the  Htfle  fellow 
ran  after  him,  took  liis  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  then  stood 
crying  and  broken-hearted  on  the  deck,  while  the  whole 
family  put  off  in  tlie  canoe,  talking  and  laugliing  gayly, 
witliout  showiug  him  tlie  le^t  sympathy.  Such  traits  are 
said  to  be  very  characteristic  of  the  Indians.  They  are 
cold  in  their  family  affections ;  and  though  the  mothers  are 
very  fond  of  their  babies,  they  seem  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent to  them  as  they  grow  up.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
rely  upon  the  affection  of  an  Indian,  even  though  isolated 
cases  of  remarkable  fidelity  have  been  knowu  among  them. 
But  I  have  been  told  over  and  over  again,  by  those  who 
have  had  personal  experience  in  tlie  matter,  that  you  may 
take  an  Indian  child,  bring  him  wp,  treat  him  with  every 
kindness,  educate  him,  clothe  him,  and  find  him  to  be  a 
useful  and  seemingly  faithful  member  of  the  household ;  one 
day  ho  is  gone,  you  know  not  where,  and  in  every  proba- 
bility you  will  never  hear  of  him  again.  Theft  is  not  one 
of  their  vices.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  Indian,  if  he 
deserts  the  friend  who  has  reared  him  and  taken  care  of 
hira,  is  very  likely  to  leave  behind  him  all  his  clothes,  except 
those  he  has  on,  and  any  presenls  he  may  Imve  r 
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The  only  thing  he  may  be  tempted  to  take  will  be  a  canoe 
and  a  pair  of  oars :  with  these  an  Indian  is  rich,  ECe  only 
wants  to  get  back  to  his  woods ;  and  he  is  deterred  by  no 
sentiment  of  affection,  or  consideration  of  interest. 

To-day  we  are  passing  the  hills  of  Aimeyrim.  The  last 
time  wo  saw  them  it  was  in  the  glow  of  a  brilliant  sunset ; 
to-day,  ragged  edges  of  clouds  overhang  them,  and  tbey  aie 
sombre  under  a  leaden,  rainy  sky.  It  is  delightful  to  Mr. 
Agassiz,  in  returning  to  this  locality,  to  find  that  phenomena, 
which  were  a  blank  to  him  on  our  voyage  up  the  river,  are 
perfectly  explicable  now  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  geology  of  the  Amazonian  Valley.  When  we 
passed  these  singular  flat-topped  hills  before,  he  had  no  clew 
to  their  structure  or  their  age,  —  whether  granite,  as  they  have 
been  said  to  be,  or  sandstone  or  limestone  ;  whether  primi- 
tive, secondary,  or  tertiary :  and  their  strange  form  made  the 
problem  still  more  difficult.  Now  he  sees  them  simply  as 
the  remnants  of  a  plain  which  once  filled  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Amazons,  from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  from  Guiana 
to  Central  Brazil,  Denudations  on  a  colossal  scale,  hitherto 
unknown  to  geologists,  have  turned  this  plain  into  a  laby- 
rinth of  noble  rivers,  leaving  only  here  and  there,  where  the 
formation  has  resisted  the  rush  of  waters,  low  mountains 
and  chains  of  hills  to  tell  what  was  its  thickness.* 

Fdyruary  !«(.  —  On  Tuesday  evening  we  reached  Porto  do 
Moz,  on  the  river  Xingii,  where  we  had  expected  to  be  de- 
tained several  days,  as  Mr.  Agassiz  wished  especially  to 
obtain  the  fishes  from  this  river,  and,  if  possible,  from  its 
u])per  and  lower  course,  between  which  rapids  intervene. 
He  found,  however,  his  harvest  ready  to  his  hand.  Senhor 
Yinhas,  with  whom,  when  stopping  here  for  a  few  hours  on 

•  Sec  Chapter  XIII.,  on  the  Piijiical  History  of  the  Amajona. 
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his  voyage  up  the  river,  lie  liad  liad  some  conversation  respect- 
ing the  scientific  objects  of  Ids  visit  to  tlie  Amazons,  lias  made 
during  our  absence  one  of  the  fiuest  collections  obtained  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  journey,  containing,  in  separate  lots, 
the  fishes  from  above  and  below  the  cascade.  By  means  of 
this  double  collection,  which  Mr.  Agassiz  has  already  exam- 
ined carefully,  he  ascertains  the  fact  that  the  faunie  on  either 
side  of  the  falls  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  as  are 
those  of  the  upper  and  lower  courses  of  the  Amazons,  and  also 
those  of  its  tributaries,  lakes,  and  igarap^s.  This  is  a  most 
important  addition  to  the  evidence  already  obtained  of  the 
distinct  localiaatioii  of  species  throughout  the  waters  of  the 
Amazonian  Valley.  We  regretted  that,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  Senor  Vinhas  from  the  town,  we  could  not  thank 
him  in  person  for  this  valuable  contribution.  Finding  that  the 
efforts  of  this  gentleman  had  really  left  nothing  to  he  done 
in  this  locality,  unless,  indeed,  we  could  have  stayed  long 
enough  to  make  collections  in  all  the  water-basuis  connected 
with  the  Xingu,  we  left  early  in  the  morning  and  reached 
Gurup^  yesterday.  This  little  town  stands  on  a  low  cliff 
some  thirty  feet  above  the  river.  On  a  projecting  point  of 
this  cliff  there  is  an  old,  abandoned  fort ;  and  in  the  open 
place  adjoining  it  stands  a  church  of  considerable  size,  and 
seemingly  in  good  repair.  But  tlie  settlement  is  evidently 
not  prosperous.  Many  of  its  houses  are  ruinous  and  de- 
serted, and  there  is  even  less  of  activity  i]i  the  aspect  of  the 
place  than  in  most  of  the  Amazonian  villages.  We  heard 
much  of  its  insalubrity,  and  found  very  severe  cases  of  inter- 
mittent fever  in  one  or  two  of  the  houses  we  entered.  While 
Mr.  Agassiz  made  a  call  upon  the  subdelcgado,  who  was 
himself  conlined  to  his  room  with  fever,  I  was  invited  to  rest 
in  tlie  open  veranda  of  a  neighboring  house,  which  looked 
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pretty  and  attractive  enough ;  for  it  opened  into  a  sunny 
garden,  where  bananas  and  oranges  and  palm-trees  were 
growing.  But  the  old  woman  who  received  me  complained 
{fitterly  of  the  dampness,  to  which,  indeed,  her  hoarse  cough 
and  rheumatism  bore  testimony ;  and  a  man  was  lying  in  his 
hamraook,  slung  under  the  porch,  who  was  worn  to  mere 
skin  and  bone  with  fever.  Here  also  we  received  some 
valuable  specimens,  collected,  since  our  previous  visit,  by 
the  subdelegado  and  one  or  two  other  residents. 

Fehmary  Zd.  —  On  Thursday  we  reached  Tajapuru,  where 
we  were  detained  for  two  days  on  account  of  some  little  re 
pair  needed  on  the  steamer.  The  place  is  interesting  as 
showing  what  may  be  done  on  the  Amazons  in  a  short 
time  by  enterprise  and  industry.  A  settler  hi  these  regions 
may,  if  he  has  the  taste  and  culture  to  appreciate  it,  sur- 
round himself  with  much  that  is  attractive  in  civilized  life. 
Some  seventeen  years  ago  Senhor  Sepeda  established  him- 
self at  this  spot,  tlien  a  complete  wilderness.  He  has  now 
a  very  large  and  pleasant  country-house,  with  a  garden  in 
front  and  walks  in  the.  forest  around.  The  interior  of  the 
house  is  commodious  and  tasteful ;  and  we  could  not  but 
wish,  while  we  enjoyed  Senhor  Sepoda's  hospitality,  that  his 
example  might  be  followed,  and  that  there  might  be  many 
such  homes  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazons.  This  morning 
we  are  again  on  our  way  down  the  river. 

Fdruary  ^tk.  —  We  reached  ParS,  to-day,  parting,  not 
without  regret,  from  the  "  Ibicuhy,"  on  board  of  which  we 
have  spent  so  many  pleasant  weeks.  Before  we  left:  the 
vessel,  Captain  Faria  ordered  the  carpenter  to  take  down 
our  little  pavilion  on  deck.  It  had  been  put  up  for  our 
accommodation,  and  had  served  as  our  dining-room  and 
our  working-room,  our  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  our  snug 
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retreat  in  floods  of  raiu.*  On  arriviog  in  Pard  we  found 
oarselvoB  at  once  at  liome  In  the  house  of  our  kind  friend, 
SenliorPimeiituEueno,  where  we  look  forwai'd  to  a  pleasaut 
rest  from  our  wauderingB.  I  insert  here  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  written  two  or  three  weeks  later,  and  containing 
a  short  summary  of  the  scientific  work  on  the  Amazons. 

PauA,  23  Fevrier,  1888. 

SiKE: — En  amvant  k  Pard,  au  commencement  de  ce 
mois  j'ai  eu  le  bouheiir  d'y  trouver  I'excellente  lettre 
de  Votre  Majesti?,  qui  m'attendait  depuis  quelques  jours. 
J'aurais  dii  y  r^pondre  imm^diateraent ;  mais  je  ii'^tais 
pas  en  4tat  de  le  faire,  tant  j'(5tais  aceabM  de  fatigue.  II 
y  a  trois  ou  quatre  jours  seulemeat  que  je  commence  de 
nouveau  h  m'occuper  de  mes  affeires.  J'avouerai  mSme 
que  le  pressentiment  des  regrets  qui  m'auraient  poursuivi 
le  reste  de  mes  jours  m'a  seul  empech^  de  retourner  di- 
rectement  aux  Etats-Unis.  Aiyourd'hui  encore  j'ai  de 
la  peine  il  vaquer  aux  occupations  les  plus  simples.  Et 
cependant  je  no  suis  pas  malade  ;  je  suis  seulemeut  ^puis^ 
par  uu  travail  incessant  et  par  la  contemplation  tons  les 
jours  plus  vive  et  phis  impressive  des  grandeurs  ot  des  beau- 
t^s  de  eette  nature  tropicaie.  J'aurais  besoin  pour  quelque 
temps  de  la  vue  moimtoue  et  sombre  d'une  forSt  de  sapins. 

Que  vous  ^tes  bou.  Sire,  de  penser  &.  moi  au  milieu  des 
affaires  vitales  qui  absorbent  votre  attention  et  combien 
vos  proc^d^s  sent  pleuis  de  d^licatesse,  Le  cadeau  de 
nouvel-an  que  vous  m'annoncez  m'enchante.     La  perspee- 

•  It  in  bni  fitting  that  I  shouid  express  here  my  thanks  w  Captain  Fiiria 
for  the  courteous  manner  in  whi<;h  ho  aecompliahed  the  tiisk  asaigiied  him  by 
the  gOTeniment.  Ho  was  not  only  a  most  hospitable  host  on  board  his  vessel, 
bui  he  allowed  me  to  encumber  his  dock  with  al!  kinds  of  scientitic  apparatus^ 
aiid  gavo  me  vcrj  elSuieut  assbEance  in  coUecliag.  —  L.  A. 
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tive  de  poiivoir  ajouter  quelques  compuraisons  des  poissons 
da  baasin  de  I'Uruguay  it  cellos  qiie  j'ai  di^jii  faites  des 
espftces  de  I'Amazoiie  et  des  fleuves  de  la  c8te  orientale 
du  Bri^sil  a  un  attrait  tout  particulier.  Ce  sera  lo  premier 
pas  vers  la  connaissauce  des  types  de  la  zSiie  tempfjr^e  dans 
rAm^rique  du  Sud,  Aussi  es^ce  avec  uue  impatience 
croissaiite  que  je  vois  voiiir  le  moment  oii  je  pourrai  les 
examiner.  En  attendant,  permettez-moi  de  vous  doniier 
un  apergu  rapide  dea  resultats  olitenua  jiiaqu'i  ce  jour 
dans  le  voyage  de  I'Amazone. 

Je  ne  feviendrai  paa  sur  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  aurprcnant  dans 
la  grande  vari^t^  dea  eapSces  de  poissons  de  ce  bassiii,  bien 
qu'il  me  soit  encore  difficile  de  me  familiariser  avec  Tidise 
que  I'Amazone  nourrit  a  peu-prSs  deux  fois  plus  d'espficoa 
que  la  Mediterrann^e  et  un  iiombre  pins  considerable  que 
l'0c6an  Atlantique  d'un  pSle  k  Vautre.  Je  ne  puis  ce- 
pendant  plus  dire  avee  la  mSme  precision  quel  est  lo 
11  ombre  exact  d'espfeces  de  I'Amazone  que  nous  nous 
Bommes  proeuri^es,  parceque  depius  quo  je  reviens  sur  mes 
pas,  en  descendant  le  grand  fleuve,  je  vois  des  poissons  pr§ts 
^  frayer  que  j'avais  vus  dans  d'autres  circou stances  ec 
vice  versS,  et  sans  avoir  recours  aux  collections  que  j'ai 
faites  il  y  a  six  mois  et  qui  ne  me  sont  pas  aecessibles 
aujourd'hui,  il  m'est  souvent  impossible  de  d(3termiuer  de 
rai^moire  si  ce  sont  les  mSmes  espoces  ou  d'autres  qui 
m'avaient  ^cliapp^  lors  de  mon  premier  examen.  J'estime 
cependant  que  le  nombre  total  des  espSees  que  je  poss§de 
actueilement  d^passe  dix-liuit  cents  et  atteint  peut-Stre 
%  deux  mille.  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  seulement  le  nombre  des 
espSces  qui  surprendra  les  naturaliates  ;  !e  fait  qu'elles 
sont  pour  la  plupart  circonserites  dans  dea  limites  re- 
streintes  est  bieu   plus   surprenant  encore  et  ne   laissera 
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pM  que  d'avoir  uiie  hiflueiico  directe  siir  les  i(l(;es  qui 
se  r^pandeiit  de  noa  jours  sur  I'origiiie  des  Stres  vivants. 
Que  dans  uu  fleuve  comme  le  Mississippi,  qui,  du  Nord 
au  Sud,  passe  successivement  par  les  zones  froide,  t«m- 
p6r^e  et  eliaude,  qui  roule  sea  eaux  tautfit  sur  una  for- 
matioa  gfiologique,  taiit8t  sur  uiie  autre,  et  ti-aversc  des 
plaiiies  couvertes  au  Nord  d'uiie  v(;g(5tatioii  presque  arc- 
tique  et  au  Sud  d'uue  flore  subtropieale,  —  que  dans  uii 
pareil  bassin  on  reiieootro  dee  espSces  d'auimauK  aqua- 
tiquea  diff^reutes,  sur  differents  points  de  son  trajet,  9a 
se  comprend  dSs  qu'oti  s'est  liabitui?  k  envisager  les  con- 
ditions g(5n(!rales  d'esiatenee  et  le  climat  en  particulier 
comme  la  cause  premiere  de  la  diversity  que  les  aiii- 
maux  et  les  plantes  offrent  entre  eux,  dans  les  diif^rentes 
Iocalit<js  ;  m&is  que,  de  Tabatinga  au  Pard,  dans  un  fleuve 
oil  les  eaux  ne  varieut  ni  par  Icur  temperature,  ni  par 
la  nature  de  leur  lit,  ni  par  la  vij^tation  qui  les  borde, 
que  dans  de  paroillea  circonstaucos  on  rencontre,  de  dis- 
tance en  distance,  des  assemblages  de  poissons  compUUement 
distincCs  les  uns  des  autres,  e'est  ce  qui  a  lieu  d'titonncr, 
Je  dirai  mSme  que  dorilnavant  cette  distribution,  qui  pent 
Stre  v6nMe  par  quiconque  voudra  s'en  donner  la  peine, 
doit  Jeter  beaucoup  de  doute  sur  I'opinioii  qui  attribue 
la  diversity  des  Stres  vivants  aux  influences  locales. 

Un  autre  cQt6  de  ce  sujet,  encore  plus  curienx  peut-Stre, 
est  I'intensit^  avee  laquelle  la  vie  s'est  manifest^e  dans 
ces  eaux.  Tons  les  fleuves  de  I'Europe  r^iinis,  depiiis  le 
Tage  jusqu'au  Volga,  ne  nourissent  pas  cent  cinquante  es- 
pSees  do  poissons  d'eau  douce  ;  et  cependant,  dans  un  petit 
lac  des  environs  do  Manaos,  nomm(5  Lago  Hyanuary,  qui  a 
ft  peine  quatro  oil  cinq-cente  metres  carr^s  de  surface) 
nous    avona    d(;couvert    plus    de    denx-cents    espSces    dis- 
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tinctes,  ctont  la  plupart  n'ont  pas  encore  ^t4  observ^es 
ailiours.     Quel  coiitraste ! 

L'fStude  du  melange  des  races  liumaines  qui  se  eroisent 
dans  ces  regions  ra'a  aussi  beaucoup  occupi^  et  je  me  suis 
procure  de  noinljreuses  photographies  de  tons  les  types 
que  j'ai  pu  observer.  Le  principal  r^sultat  auquel  je  suis 
arriv^  est  que  les  races  se  coniportent  les  unes  vis-il-vis 
des  autres  comme  des  espSces  distinctes  ;  c.  h.  d.  que  les  by- 
brides  qui  naissent  du  croisement  d'liommes  de  race  diff6- 
rente  sont  tonjours  un  melange  des  deus  types  primitifs 
et  jamais  la  simple  reproduction  des  caractSres  de  I'un  ou 
de  I'autre  des  prog(!iiiteura,  comme  c'est  ie  cas  pour  les 
races  d'aniniaux  domestiques. 

Je  lie  dirai  rien  de  mes  autres  collections  qui  out  pour 
la  plupart  6ti  faites  par  mes  jeunes  compagnons  de  voyage, 
phitfit  eu  vue  d'enrichir  notre  mustJe  que  de  r^soudro 
quelques  questions  scientifiques.  Mais  je  ne  saurais  laisser 
passer  cette  occasion  sane  expi-imer  ma  vive  reconnaissance 
pour  toutes  les  facilit^s  que  j'ai  dues  a  la  bienveillance  de 
Votre  Majesty,  dans  mes  explorations.  Depuis  le  Pri^sident 
jusqu'au  plus  humbles  employes  des  provinces  que  j'ai  par- 
coiirues,  tous  out  rivalis^  d'erapressement  pour  me  faciliter 
mon  travail  et  la  Compagnie  des  vapeurs  de  I'Amazone  a 
^t^  d'une  lib^ralit^  extreme  i  mon  ^gard.  Enfin,  Sire,  la 
g^ii^rosit^  avec  laquelle  vous  avez  fait  mettre  uu  navire  de 
guerre  k  ma  disposition  m'a  permis  de  faire  des  collections 
qui  seraient  rest^es  inaccessibles  poiir  moi,  sans  un  moyen 
de  transport  aussi  vaste  et  aussi  rapide.  Perraettez-moi 
d'ajouter  que  de  toutes  les  faveurs  dont  Votre  Miijest^  m'a 
combl^  pour  ce  voyage,  la  plus  pr^cieuse  a  ^t^  la  presence 
du  Major  Coutinho,  dont  la  familiarity  avec  tout  ce  qui  re- 
garde  TAmazoue  a  4t6  une  source  intarissable  de  renseigne- 
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ments  importints  et  de  iliieetioc?  utiles  pour  ^Titei  dos 
courses  oiseuses  et  la  peite  d'liii  temps  pr^cieux  L'l^teii- 
due  des  coiinaissauce''  de  Coutiulio,  eii  ce  qui  touche  I'Ama- 
zoae,  est  vraiment  encycop^dique,  et  je  ciois  que  ce  serait 
uii  grand  seiYiee  Prendre  i  la  science  que  de  lui  founiir 
I'occaaioii  de  r^diger  et  de  publier  tout  ce  qu'il  a  observe 
pendant  ses  visitea  r^p^t^es  et  prolongfies  dans  eetto  partie 
de  I'EiTipire.  Sa  cooperation  pendant  ce  dernier  voyage 
a  6t6  des  plus  laborieusea  ;  il  s'est  mis  k  la  zoologie  comme 
si  les  sciences  physiques  n'avaient  pas  6ti  I'objet  special 
de  SOS  (itudcs,  en  meme  tem|K  qu'il  a  fait  par  devers  lui  de 
iiombreuses  observations  thermom^triques,  baromi^triquos, 
et  astronomiques,  qui  ajouteront  de  bons  jalons  a  ce  que 
roil  poss^de  d&jh  sur  la  m^tiSorologie  et  la  topograpliie  de 
ces  provinces.  C'est  aiiisi  que  nous  avons  les  premiers 
port^  le  barom^tre  au  milieu  des  collines  d'Ahneyrim,  de 
Monte  AI%re,  et  d'Erer^  et  mesur^  leurs  sommets  les 
plus  6\ev&8. 

L'^tudo  de  la  formation  do  k  vallde  do  I'Amazoiie 
m'a  jiaturellement  occup^,  bieu  que  s^condaircment,  dSs 
le  premier  jour  que  je  I'ai  abordee. 

Mais  il  est  temps  que  je  finisse  eette  longue  ^pitre  en 
demandant  pardon  k  Votre  Majesty  d'avoir  mis  sa  pa- 
tience k  une  aitssi  rude  (5preuve. 

De  Totre  Majesty  le  serviteur  lo  plus  d^vou^  et  le  plus 
affectueux, 

L.  Ahassiz.* 

SlKS:  — On  flrriving  at  Para  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  I  had  tha 
pleasure  to  find  year  Majesty's  kind  letter,  which  had  been  awaiting  me  for 
several  days.  I  ought  to  have  Heknowledged  it  imme^telj,  but  I  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  do  bo,  being  overcome  by  faiigae.    It  ia  only  during  the  last 
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February  2ith.  —  Pard,  Nazareth.  Our  time  has  passed 
so  quietly  here  that  it  gives  me  nothing  to  record.  Mr. 
Agassiz  has  found  himself  in  such  absolute  need  of  rest, 
after  having  arranged  and  put  in  order  for  transportation  to 

two  or  three  days  tliat  I  begin  once  more  to  occupy  myself  as  usual.  I  con- 
fess that  nothing  bnt  the  presentiment  of  regrets  which  would  have  pursued 
me  to  the  end  of  my  dnjs  has  prevented  me  from  returning  ijircotly  to  tlio 
United  States.  Even  now  I  find  it  difficult  to  take  up  the  most  simple  oc- 
cupations. And  jet  I  am  not  ill;  I  am  only  exhausted  by  incessant  work, 
and  by  the  contEmplation,  eaeh  day  more  vivid  and  impressive,  of  the  grandauc 
and  beauty  of  this  tropical  nature.  I  need  to  look  ibr  a  time  upon  the  eombro 
and  monotonous  aspect  of  a  pine  forest. 

How  good  you  are.  Sire,  to  (hinli  of  me  in  the  midat  of  the  vital  affiurB 
■which  absorb  your  attention,  and  how  TOnsideroto  am  your  acts!  The  New 
Year's  present  yon  announce  enchants  me.*  Tho  pvOEpect  of  being  able 
to  aM  some  comparisons  of  the  fishes  from  the  basin  of  the  Uruguay  to  snch 
aE  I  have  already  made  between  the  Amazouiim  sj)eeie3  and  those  of  the  rivers 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil  has  a,  special  attraction  for  me.  It  will  be  tho 
first  step  towards  a  tnowlcdgfl  of  tho  types  of  the  temperate  zone  in  Sonlli 
America.  I  wait  with  mcreaoin^  impatience  lor  the  moment  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  examinp  tl  em  In  the  mem  while  allow  me  to  „!ve  you  a  lapid 
skoiLh  of  the  noultB  thuh  far  obtamed  m  mj  loyage  on  the  Amnaons 

I  niSl  not  return  to  the  surpiism,j  vnnet)  of  peoic  of  hihes  tontsmed  in 
this  bHBin  though  it  la  viry  d  file  lit  for  me  to  famjhftnae  myself  with  the 
idea  that  the  Amazons  nounslies  nexrly  twice  as  many  spuues  as  the  Med 
iterrancas  and  a  lai„t.r  number  thm  the  Atlintic  taken  fiom  one  pole  to 
the  otiiei  I  can  no  loUijer  oij  howLver  with  p  ceioion  what  is  tlie  esact 
nnmlicr  of  species  w1  iih  we  Iiare  procured  fiom  thi.  Amazons  bccaaso,  on 
retracing  my  asops  as  I  descendcl  the  great  riicr  I  have  seen  fishes  abont 
to  lay  their  eggs  which  I  had  seen  at  firtt  under  other  conditions  and  iice 
BBsa  and  without  eonsnltmg  the  colla^tio  s  made  ai\  raontiis  ago  and  which 
are  not  now  atc(st.ible  to  me  it  is  often  impossil  1c  foi  me  to  dettrmnu,  from 
memoiy  whether  they  are  the  same  species,  or  different  ones  which  escaped 
my  observation  in  my  first  examination.  However,  I  estimate  the  total 
number  of  species  whicli  1  actually  possess  at  eighteen  hundred,  and  it  may  ba 

*  The  Emperor  had  written  to  Mr.  Agassiz  that,  during  the  time  when  he 
look  command  of  Chs  Brazilian  army  on  the  iiio  Grande,  he  had  caused  col- 
lections of  fishes  to  bo  made  fcr  him  from  aevcrai  of  tie  sonthern  rivers. 
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the  tTnited  States  the  collections  accumulated,  that  our  in- 
tended trip  to  the  island  of  Manijo  has  been  postponed  day 
after  day.     Yesterday  I  witnessed  a  religious  procession  in 

two  thousand.*  Bui  it  is  not  onlif  the  Tiiimber  of  B])Ceira  which  will  aBtonish 
iiatoralists  ;  tlie  fact  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  circamsGiibed  within 
deEiiitu  limits  is  edll  more  surpvising,  and  cannot  hnt  have  n  direct  influEaeo 
on  the  ideas  now  preralent  !cs])ecting  the  ori^n  of  living  beings.  That  in  a. 
river  like  the  Mississippi,  which  Sinn  the  north  to  the  Bouth  paaaca  suecassively 
through  cold,  temptanta,  and  watm  lones,  —  whose  waters  flow  sometimes  oyct 
one  geol<^ical  foiwation,  Eometiinos  over  eiBothei,  and  across  pldns  covered 
at  the  north  b;  an  almost  nrctic  ircgotation,  and  at  the  Bouth  \>y  a  sub-tropical 
flora,  —  chat  in  snch  a  basin  aqnatia  animals  of  dHEsrent  speoica  should  be  met 
at  yarioHB  points  of  its  coarse  is  easily  understood  by  those  who  are  aj^ 
customed  to  consider  general  condiriona  of  esisfeaoe,  and  of  climate  espedally, 
us  the  Srst  cause  of  tlie  di&tiHco  between  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  sepa- 
mle  ioealilies.  But  that  from  Tabatinga  to  Par*,  in  a  river  where  the  waters 
difiiir  neither  in  tempcr»ture  nor  in  the  nature  of  their  bed,  nor  in  the  vegeta- 
fioa  along  iheir  borders,  —  that  under  snch  circnmstanecs  there  shonld  be  mot, 
from  distance  to  distance,  assemblages  of  fishes  ct<mplelely  distinct  from  each 
other,  is  indued  astonishing.  I  would  even  say  tjiat  henceforth  this  distribntioii, 
which  may  bo  verified  by  any  one  who  cares  to  take  tho  trouble,  must  tlirow 
much  donbt  on  the  opinion  which  attributes  the  diversity  of  living  beings  to 
Jocal  inflaenccB.  Another  side  of  this  snhjeet,  BfiU  more  curious  perhaps.  Is  the 
intensity  with  which  hfe  is  maniteisted  in  these  waters.  All  the  rivera  of 
Europe  united,  (rom  the  Tagus  to  cho  Volga,  do  iiot  nourish  one  hundi^  and 
fil^y  species  of  freah-water  fishes ;  and  yiil,  iri  a  little  lake  near  Jtiuiaos,  called 
Lago  Hyanuary,  tlie  Enrface  of  which  covers  hardly  four  or  five  hnndrcd 
square  yards,  wo  have  diseoTered  more  than  two  hundred  distinct  species,  the 
greater  part  of  which  have  not  been  observed  elsewhere.    What  a  contrast! 

The  study  of  file  raixlute  of  human  ntces  in  ihis  r<^ion  has  also  occupied 
me  much,  and  1  have  procured  numerons  photographs  of  all  the  types  which 
I  have  been  able  to  observe.  The  princi]>al  result  at  which  1  have  arrived  is, 
that  the  mfti  bear  themselves  towards  each  other  as  do  distinct  species ;  that  is 
lo  say,  thit  tlie  hjbnds,  nhieh  spring  fiom  the  crossing  of  men  of  difeent 

*  To-day  I  cannot  give  a  more  p-ecise  account  of  the  final  result  of  my 
survey.    Though  all  my  collections  ai'c  lately  stored  in  the  Masenin,  every 


practical  zoologist  understands  thit  a  cntical  tiiamination  of  more  than  eighty 
thousaiid  specimens  cannot  bo  made  in  Iras  than  several  years.  — 
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Pari,  —  OQO  of  the  many  festas  said  to  be  gradually  dying 
out,  and  to  be  already  shorn  of  much  of  tlieir  ancient  glory. 
It  represented  a  scene  from  the  passion   of  Christ.     The 

rai^s,  are  always  a  mixture  of  the  two  primitire  types,  and  never  tlie  simple  re- 
pi'oduction  of  tlie  characters  of  one  or  llie  otlier  pmgeaitor,  as  is  the  case  aiaoiig 
tlie  race!  of  domestji;  animals. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  my  other  eolleetious,  which  have  heen  madfl  for  tba 
most  part  hy  my  young  companions,  rather  with  a  view  to  enrich  our  Museum 
that!  Co  solve  scientific  questions.  But  I  cannot  allow  this  occasion  to  pass 
without  expressing  my  lively  gratitude  for  all  the  facilities,  in  my  txplorationa, 
which  I  have  owed  to  the  Itindness  of  your  Majesty.  From  the  President  to 
the  most  humble  employiSs  of  tlie  provinces  I  have  visited,  nil  have  competed 
with  each  other  to  render  my  work  more  easy  ;  and  the  steamship  company  of 
the  Amazons  lias  shown  an  extreme  liberality  towanis  me.  Finally,  Sire,  the 
jfenerosity  with  which  you  hare  placed  at  tny  disposition  a  vessel  of  war  has 
aUowed  mo  to  make  collections  which,  with  less  ample  and  rapid  means  of  tratis- 
port,  must  have  remained  utterly  inaccessible  to  mo.  Permit  me  to  add,  that, 
of  all  the  furors  with  which  yonr  Mfyesty  has  crowned  this  voyage,  the  most 
precious  has  bean  the  presence  of  Major  Coatinlio,  whose  familiarity  with  all 
which  concerns  the  Amazons  has  been  an  xnoxhaustiblo  source  of  important  in- 
formation and  of  Hseful  directions;  by  moans  of  which  the  loss  of  tiiaain  unl&- 
munerativo  cxeursiona  has  been  avoided.  His  co-operation  duiing  thisjonrney 
has  been  mist  iaborious;  he  has  applied  himself  to  aoology  as  if  the  physical 
Bciencea  had  not  hltbcrtD  been  the  special  object  of  his  study,  whiie  at  t3iB 
same  time  he  has  made  nuroorous  thermometrie,  barometric,  and  astronomical 
observations,  which  will  furnish  important  additions  to  what  is  already  known 
concerning  tbe  meteorology  and  topography  of  these  provinces.  Wo  have,  for 
instance,  been  the  first  to  carry  the  barometer  into  the  midst  of  the  iiilla  of  Al- 
nieyrim,  of  Monte  AMgre  and  Erere,  and  to  measure  their  highest  amnmits. 
The  study  of  the  formation  of  tlio  vailoy  of  the  Amazons  has  naturally  occu- 
pied me,  thongli  in  a  secondaty  degree,  from  the  first  day  of  my  arrival.* 

But  it  is  time  thai  I  shonld  close  this  long  letwjr,  bogging  jonv  Majesty  to 
pardon  mo  for  putting  j'our  patience  to  so  hard  a  trial. 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  most  nfiectionBte  servant, 

L,  ASABSIZ. 

•  The  rest  of  this  letter  is  omitted,  as  its  etibsiance  is  contained  in  Chapter 
XIII.,  on  the  Physical  HwWry  of  the  Amnions. 
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life-size  figure  of  the  Saviour,  sinking  under  the  cross,  is 
borne  on  a  platform  through  tlie  streets.  Little  girls, 
dressed  as  angels,  walk  before  it,  and  it  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  dignitaries  of  the  Clmrcb.  Altars  are  illumi- 
nated in  the  different  chiirches;  the  populace,  even  down 
to  the  children,  are  dressed  in  black;  and  the  balconies  of 
every  house  filled  with  figures  in  mourning,  waiting  for  the 
sad  procession  to  pass  by. 

Fdyruary  28fA.  —  Off  Marajo,  in  the  steamer  Tabatinga. 
Al!  great  rivers,  as  the  Kile,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ganges,  the 
Danube,  have  their  deltas ;  but  the  largest  river  in  the 
world,  the  Amazons,  is  an  exception  to  this  rsde.  What, 
then,  is  the  geological  character  of  the  great  island  which 
obstructs  its  opening  into  the  oceau  ?  This  is  the  question 
which  has  made  a  visit  to  Marajo  of  special  interest  to  Mr. 
Agassiz.  Leaving  Pard  at  midnight,  we  reached  the  little 
town  of  Sour^s  early  tliis  morning.  It  is  a  village  lying  on 
the  southeastern  side  of  the  island,  and  so  far  seaward  that, 
in  the  dry  season,  when  the  diminished  current  of  the  Ama- 
zonian waters  is  overborne  by  the  tides,  the  water  is  salt 
enough  to  afford  excellent  sea-bathing,  and  is  resorted  to  for 
that  purpose  by  many  families  from  Par&,.  At  this  moment, 
however,  the  water  has  not  even  a  brackish  character.  The 
only  building  of  any  interest  in  the  town  is  the  old  Jesuit 
church,  a  remnant  of  the  earliest  chapter  in  the  civilization 
of  South  America.  However  tinged  with  ambition  and  a 
love  of  temporal  power,  the  work  of  the  Jesuitb  in  Brazil 
tended  toward  the  establishment  of  an  organized  system  of 
labor,  which  one  cannot  but  wish  had  been  continued.  All 
that  remains  of  the  Jesuit  missions  goes  to  prove  that  they 
were  centres  of  industry.  These  men  contrived  to  impart, 
even  to  the  wandering  Indian,  some  faint  reflection  of  their 
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own  persistency  and  steadfastness  of  purpose.  Farms  were 
connected  with  all  tlie  Indian  missions ;  under  the  direction 
of  the  fathers,  the  Indians  learned  something  of  agriculture, 
which  the  Jesuits  readily  saw  to  be  one  of  the  great  civiliz- 
ing influences  in  a  country  so  fertile.  Thoj  introduced  a 
variety  of  vegetables  and  grains,  and  had  herds  of  cattle 
where  cattle  now  are  hardly  known.  Humboldt,  speaking 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  says,  in  reference 
to  the  Indians  of  Atures,  on  the  Orinoco :  "  Formerly,  being 
excited  to  labor  by  the  Jesuits,  they  did  not  want  for  food. 
The  fathers  cultivated  maize,  French  beans,  and  other  Euro- 
pean vegetables.  They  even  planted  sweet  oranges  and 
tamarinds  round  the  villages ;  and  they  possessed  twenty 
or  thirty  thoiisaud  head  of  cows  and  horses  in  the  savan- 
na of  Atures  and  Carichana Since  the  year  1795, 

the  cattle  of  the  Jesuits  have  entirely  disappeared.  There 
now  remain  as  monuments  of  the  ancient  cultivation  of 
these  coiintries,  and  the  active  industry  of  the  finst  mission- 
aries, only  a  few  trmiks  of  the  orange  and  tamarind  in  the 
savannas,  surrounded  by  wild  trees."  * 

Our  walk  through  the  little  village  of  Sounds  brought  us 
to  the  low  cliffs  on  the  shore,  which  we  had  already  seen 
from  the  steamer.  The  same  formations  prevail  all  along 
the  coast  of  this  island  that  we  have  found  everywhere  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazons.  Lowest,  a  well-stratified,  rather 
coarse  sandstone,  immediately  above  which,  and  conform- 
able with  it,  are  iinely  laminated  clays,  covered  by  a  crust. 
Upon  this  lies  the  highly  ferruginous  sandstone,  in  which 
an  irregular  cross  stratification  freq^uently  altei'iiates  with 
the  regular  beds ;  above  this,  following  all  the  undulations 
*  IlDmboldt's  Personal  Nair.itlve,  Buliii's  Scientific  Liliiary,  Vol,  II.  Chap. 
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of  its  surface,  is  the  well-known  reddish  sandy  clay,  with 
quartz  pebbles  scattered  through  its  mass,  and  only  here 
and  there  faint  traces  of  an  indistinct  stratification.  This 
afternoon  Mr.  Agassiz  has  been  again  on  shore,  examining 
the  formation  of  both  hanks  of  the  Igarap6  Grande,  the 
river  at  the  mouth  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Sonr^s. 
He  lias  returned  delighted  with  the  result  of  bis  day's 
work,  having  not  only  obtained  the  most  complete  evidence 
that  the  geological  formation  of  Marajo  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  that  of  the  Amazonian  Valley,  but  having  also 
obtained  some  very  important  data  with  respect  to  the 
present  encroachments  of  the  sea  upon  the  shore.  He 
found  upon  the  beach,  partially  covered  by  sea-sand,  the 
remains  of  a  forest  which  evidently  grew  in  a  peat-bog,  and 
which  the  ocean  is  gradually  laying  bare. 

February  29i^.  — Early  this  morning  we  crossed  tlie  Pard 
Eiver,  and  anchored  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  bay  within  which 
stands  the  town  of  Vigia.  We  landed,  and  while  the  boat- 
men were  dragging  the  net,  we  wandered  along  the  beach, 
which  is  bordered  by  thick  forest,  now  full  of  flowers.  Here 
we  found  the  same  geological  formations  as  on  tbe  Marajo 
shore,  and  oit  the  beach  the  counterpart  of  the  ancient  for- 
est which  Mr.  Agassiz  unearthed  yesterday  on  the  opposite 
coast.  There  can  hardly  be  more  convincing  evidence  that 
the  rivers  which  empty  into  tbe  Amazons  near  its  mouth, 
like  all  those  higher  up,  as  well  as  the  main  stream  itself, 
have  cut  their  way  through  identical  formations,  which 
■were  once  eontin\ions.  Evidently  these  remains  of  forests 
on  the  beaches  of  Vigia  Bay  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iga- 
rap^  Grande  are  parts  of  one  forest,  formerly  uninterrupted 
and  covering  tbe  whole  of  the  intervening  space  now  filled 
by  the  so-called  Pard  River.     We  followed  the  beach  to  die 
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entrance  of  an  igarapi?,  which  here  opens  into  the  river,  and 
which  looked  most  tempting  with  the  morning  shadows 
darkening  its  cool  recesses.  As  the  boatmen  had  not  been 
very  successful  in  iishing,  I  proposed  we  should  pnt  their 
services  to  better  use  and  row  up  this  inviting  stream.  To 
this  day,  thoiigh  I  have  become  accustomed  to  these  forest 
water-paths  and  have  had  so  many  excursions  in  them, 
they  have  lost  none  of  their  charm.  I  never  see  one  without 
longing  to  follow  its  picturesque  windings  into  the  depths 
of  the  wood ;  and  to  me  the  igai'apfj  remains  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Ama- 
zonian scenery.  This  one  of  Vigia  was  especially  pretty. 
Clumps  of  the  light,  exquisitely  graceful  Assai  palm  shot 
np  everywhere  from  the  denser  forest ;  here  and  thero 
t)i6  drooping  bamboo,  never  seen  in  the  higher  Amazons, 
dipped  its  feathery  branches  into  the  water,  covered  some- 
times to  their  very  tips  witli  purple  bloom  of  convolvulus ; 
yellow  Bignonias  carried  their  golden  clusters  to  the  very 
summits  of  some  of  the  more  lofty  trees;  while  white- 
flowering  myrtles  and  orange-colored  mallows  bordered  the 
stream.  Life  abounded  in  tliis  quiet  retreat.  Birds  and 
butterflies  were  numerous ;  and  we  saw  an  immense  num- 
ber of  crabs  of  every  variety  of  color  and  size  upon  the 
mai^in  of  the  water.  However,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  catch 
them  as  it  seemed.  Thoy  would  sit  quietly  on  the  trunks 
of  all  the  old  trees  or  decaying  logs  projecting  from  the 
bank,  apparently  waiting  to  be  taken ;  but  the  moment 
we  approached  thera,  however  cautiously,  they  vanished 
like  lightning  either  nnder  the  water  or  into  some  crevice 
near  by.  Notwithstanding  their  nimbleness,  however,  Mr. 
Agassiz  succeeded  in  making  a  considerable  collection. 
Wo  saw  also  an  immense  army  of  caterpillars,  evidently  fol- 
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lowiiig  soma  concerted  plau  of  action.  They  were  descend- 
ing the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  in  a  solid  phalanx  about  two 
handbreadths  in  width,  and  six  or  eight  feet  iu  length ; 
no  donbt  coining  down  to  make  their  ehrysalids  in  the  sand. 
We  returned  to  the  steamer  at  ten  o'clock;  and,  after  hreak- 
fast,  finding  our  anchorage-ground  somewhat  rough  as  the 
tide  came  in,  we  went  a  little  higher  up,  and  entered  the 
Eahia  do  Sul.  Here  again  we  went  on  shore  to  see  the 
net  drawn,  this  time  more  successfully.  We  should  have 
had  a  delightful  walk  on  the  beacii  again,  had  it  not  been 
for  hosts  of  minute  flies  wSiich  hovered  about  us,  and  had 
a  power  of  stinging  quite  disproportionate  to  their  size.  On 
returning  we  met  witli  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  The  tide 
had  been  falling  during  our  walk,  and  the  canoe  could 
not  approaeli  tlie  beach  within  several  yards.  The  gentle- 
men plunged  in,  and  walked  out  over  knees  in  water ; 
while  the  boatmen  made  a  cliair  of  their  arms  and  carried 
me  through  the  surf, 

March  5th.  —  Our  excursion  in  the  harbor  closed  witli 
a  visit  to  the  small  island  of  Tatuatuba,  distant  about 
six  miles  from  Pard.  In  order  to  examiiie  the  shores,  we 
made  the  ctreult  of  the  island  on  foot.  Here  again  the 
same  geological  structure  presented  itself;  and  tliere  was 
one  spot  in  particular  where  the  sharp,  vertical  cut  of  the 
bank  facing  the  beach  presented  an  admirable  section  of  the 
formations  so  characteristic  of  the  Ainazoniau  Valley ; 
the  red,  sandy  clay  of  the  upper  deposit  filling  iu  all  the 
undulations  and  inequalities  of  the  sandstone  below,  the 
surface  of  which  was  remarkably  irregular.  The  sea  is 
making  great  encroachments  on  the  shore  of  this  island. 
Senhor  Figueiredo,  who  lives  here  with  his  family  and  by 
whom  we  were  received  with  much  hospitality,  told  us  that 
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during  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  the  beach  had  re- 
ceded considerably  in  some  places ;  the  high-water  line  iteing 
many  yards  beyond  its  former  limit.  The  result  of  thfe  ex- 
cursion has  shown  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  low  mud- 
islands  nearly  level  with  the  water,  all  the  harbor  islands 
lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons  are,  geologically 
speaking,  parts  of  the  Amazonian  Valley,  haying  the  same 
structure.  They  were,  no  doubt,  formerly  eontin\ions 
with  the  shore,  but  are  separated  now,  partly  by  the  fresh 
waters  cutting  their  way  through  the  land  to  the  ocean, 
partly  by  the  progress  of  the  sea  itself. 

Marah  Mth.  —  Our  quiet  life  at  Nazareth,  though  full  of 
enjoyment  for  tired  travellers,  affords  little  material  for  a 
journal.  A  second  excursion  along  the  coast  has  furnished 
Mr.  Agassiz  with  new  evidence  of  the  rapid  changes  in  the 
outline  of  the  shore,  produced  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea.  So  fast  is  this  going  on  that  some  of  the  public  works 
near  the  coast  are  already  endangered  by  the  advance  of 
the  ocean  upon  the  land.  During  the  past  week  he  has 
been  especially  occupied  in  directing  the  work  of  a  photo- 
graphist employed  by  Senhor  Pimenta  Bueno,  who,  with  his 
usual  liberality  towards  the  scientific  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion, is  collecting  in  this  way  the  portraits  of  some  remark- 
able palms  and  other  trees  about  his  house  and  grounds. 
One  of  t!ie  most  striking  is  a  huge  Sumanm^ra,  with  but- 
tressed trunk.  These  buttresses  start  at  a  distance  of  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  spreading  gradually  to- 
ward the  base ;  they  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  depth. 
Tlie  lower  part  of  the  trunk  is  thus  divided  into  open  com- 
partments, sometimes  so  large  that  two  or  three  persons  can 
stand  within  them.  This  disposition  to  throw  out  flanks  or 
wings  is  not  confined  to  one  kind  of  tree,  but  occurs  in 
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many  families ;  it  seems,  indeed,  a  characteristic  feature  of 
forest  vegetation  here.  Occasionally  the  buttresses  partially 
separate  from  the  main  trunk,  remaining  attached  to  it  only 
at  the  point  from  which  they  start,  so  that  they  look  like 


Battraaeed  Tree  (Eiiodendram  Ssniiitima). 

distinct  supports  propping  the  tree.  I  copy  here  an  ex- 
tract from  Mr,  Agassiz's  uotes  upon  the  vegetation  of  the 
Amazons,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  Sumaum^ra. 

"  Any  one  coming  from  the  North  to  the  Tropics,  if  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  vegetation  about 
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him,  even  witliout  baring  made  botany  a  special  study, 
is,  ill  a  measure,  prepared  to  appreeiato  tbc  resemblances 
and  tlie  differences  between  plants  of  tbe  tropical  and 
those  of  the  temperate  regions.  An  acquaintance  with 
tbe  Bobinia  (Locust-trees),  for  instance,  or  witb  tbe  large 
shrub-like  Lotus,  and  other  woody  LeguminosK,  will  en- 
able him  to  recognize  the  numerous  representatives  of 
that  family,  forming  so  large  a  part  of  tbe  equatorial 
vegetation  ;  and,  even  should  be  never  have  seen  speci- 
mens of  the  Mimosa  in  gardens  or  hot-houses,  their  deli- 
cate, susceptible  foliage  will  make  them  known  to  him ; 
he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  tbe  inexhaustible  com 
binations  and  forms  of  their  pinnate  leaves,  as  well  as  with 
the  variety  in  their  tints  of  green,  the  diversity  in  their 
clusters  of  leaves  and  in  their  pods  and  seeds.  But  there 
are  families  with  which  be  fancies  himself  equally  familiar, 
the  tropical  representatives  of  which  will  never  seom  to  him 
like  old  acquaintances.  Thus  the  tree  which  furnishes  the 
Indian  rubber  belongs  to  the  Milk-weed  family.  Every 
one  knows  the  Milk-weeds  of  the  North,  to  be  seen,  as 
humble  herbs,  all  along  the  roadsides,  on  the  edges  of 
our  woods  and  in  tbe  sands  of  our  beaches.  Yet  on  the 
Amazons,  the  Bupborbiaceie,  so  small  and  unobtrusive  with 
us,  assume  the  form  of  colossal  trees,  constituting  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  strange  and  luxuriant  forest-growth. 
The  giant  of  the  Amazonian  woods,  whose  majestic  flat 
crown  towers  over  all  other  trees,  while  its  white  trunk 
stands  out  in  striking  relief  from  the  surrounding  mass 
of  green  (the  Suinaum6ra),  is  allied  to  our  mallows. 
Some  of  the  most  characteristic  trees  of  the  river-sJiore 
belong  to  these  two  families.  Our  paleontologists  who 
attempt  to  restore   tbe  forests   of  older   geological   times 
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Bhould  keep  in  mind  this  fact  of  the  striking  centrists 
presented  under  different  latitudes  by  tiie  tiaine  families. 
Of  course  tlie  equatorial  regions  teem  witli  plants  and 
trees  belonging  to  families  either  entirely  unknown  or 
but  poorly  represented  in  more  temperate  latitudes ;  and 
tliese  distinct  groups  naturally  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
botanist,  and  perhaps  awaken  his  interest  more  t!ian  those 
with  which  he  is  already  familiar  under  other  forms. 
Cut,  wSiile  these  different  families  are  recognized  as  dis- 
tinct, and  no  doubt  deserve  to  be  considered  by  them- 
selves as  natural  groups,  I  believe  that  much  might  be 
learned  of  the  deepei  lelitions  oi  pliuts  by  studying, 
not  only  tho  lepiesentatives  of  the  same  familius  m  dif- 
ferent littule«  such  as  the  Miino«as  ind  the  Milkweeds, 
but  also  whit  I  may  call  botaniual  equivalents  — groups 
which  balance  each  othei  m  the  different  climatio  zones. 
This  idei  is  sugjjestel  to  me  by  my  zoolo^icil  studies  in 
the  Amazons  which  have  led  me  to  ptrceive  new  relations 
letwecn  the  animils  of  tht,  tern]  eiate  and  the  tiopi-al  zone : 
it  seems  probable  that  coirespouding  relations  should  ex- 
ist HI  the  vegetable  vsoild  also  Struck  for  instance,  by 
the  (it'll  alstnce  of  sturgeon'^  perches  pick  rel^  trouts, 
cirps  and  other  wliitP  fishes  cu'-ks  sculpins  &,c  I  have 
asked  mjself  while  stiidung  the  fishes  of  tlie  Amazons, 
what  a  lofj  could  exist  between  those  of  our  Western 
meis  aid  thise  of  the  ti  jpics  as  well  as  between  the 
lattei  and  tli  se  of  the  mteimcdiate  lititudes  Looking 
at  them  with  this  vitw  I  hive  been  suipused  to  find 
how  clo'iely  itlatcd  tho  Gjmodoiits  iie  to  tl  e  Hirgeons; 
BO  much  so,  tliat  the  LoricarijK  may  be  considered  as  gen- 
uine Sturgeons,  with  more  extensive  shields  upon  the  body. 
I  am  satisified  also  that  the  Oychla  is  a  perch  to  all  intents 
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and  purposes,  that  the  Acaras  are  Sunfishes,  the  Sipho- 
rharaphus(Pirftpucii)  Pickerels,  aiid  the  Curimatas  geiiuioe 
Carps.  Now,  may  not  a  similar  relation  exist  between 
tlie  families  of  plante  belonging  to  the  Nortli  and  those 
forming  the  most  prominent  vegetation  of  the  South  ? 
What  are  the  tropical  trees  which  take  the  place  of  our 
elms,  maples,  lindens  ?  Ey  what  families  are  our  oaks, 
chestnuts,  willows,  poplars,  represented  under  the  burning 
sun  of  the  equinoctial  regions  ?  The  Rosaceee  in  tlie  tem- 
perate and  the  Myrtaeeje  in  the  ti'opical  regions  seem  to 
me  such  botanical  equivalents.  The  family  of  Bosacese 
gives  to  the  North  ite  pears,  its  apples,  its  peaches,  its 
cherries,  its  plums,  its  almonds ;  in  short,  all  the  most 
delicious  fruits  of  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  its  most  beauti- 
ful flowers.  The  trees  of  this  family,  by  their  foliage,  play 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zone, 
and  impart  to  it  a  character  of  their  own.  Tlie  Myrtacofe 
give  to  the  South  its  guavas,  its  pitangas,  its  ara^^,  the 
juicy  plum-like  fruit  of  the  swamp-myrtles,  many  of  its 
nuts,  and  other  excellent  fruits.  This  family,  including 
the  Melaatomaeese,  abounds  in  flowering  shrubs,  tike  the 
purple  Queresma  and  many  otliers  not  less  beautiful ; 
and  some  of  its  representatives,  such  as  tlie  Sapiicaia  and 
the  Brazilian  nut-tree,  rise  to  the  height  of  towering  trees. 
Both  of  these  families  sink  to  insignificance  hi  the  one 
zone,  while  they  assume  a  dignified  port  and  perform  an 
important  part  in  the  other.  If  this  investigation  be  ex- 
tended to  the  shrubs  and  humbler  plants,  I  believe  the 
botanist  who  undertakes  it  will  reap  a  rich  harvest." 

The  day  after  to-morrow  we  leave  Par4  in  the  Santa  Gniz 
for  Ceard,  It  will  be  like  leaving  a  sort  of  home  to  say  good 
by  to  our  kind  friends  in  the  Eua  de  Nazareth.     We  have 
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become  attached  to  this  neighborhood  also  from  its  beauty. 
The  wide  street,  bordered  for  two  or  threo  miles  with 
mangueiras,  leads  into  the  wooded  coaiitry,  where  many  a 
narrow  green  path  in  the  forest  tempts  one  to  long  rambles. 
One  of  these  paths  has  been  a  favorite  walk  of  mine  on  ac- 
count of  the  beaiity  and  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  mat- 
ing some  parts  of  it  shady  even  at  noonday.  I  have  often 
followed  it  for  two  or  three  miles  in  the  early  morning,  be- 
tween sis  and  eight  o'clock,  when  the  verdant  walls  on 
either  side  are  still  fresh  and  dewy.  Beautiful  as  it  is,  it 
leads  to  one  of  the  saddest  of  all  abodes.  For  a  long  time  I 
could  not  understand  why  this  lane  was  always  m  such 
good  condition,  the  heavy  rains  making  uufreqnenttd  foiest 
paths  almost  impassable  in  the  wet  season.  I  found  on  m- 
quiry  that  it  led  to  a  hospital  for  lepers,  and  wis  kept  m 
good  repair  because  the  various  stores  and  supplies  f)i  the 
hospital  were  constantly  carried  over  it.  The  prt,^aleni,e  of 
leprosy  has  made  it  necessary  to  provide  separate  e'ltiblish 
ments  for  its  victims ;  and  both  at  Pard  and  Santarem,  where 
it  is  still  more  common,  there  are  hospitals  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  this  purpose.  This  terrible  disease  is  not  coniined 
wholly  to  the  lower  classes,  and  where  it  occurs  in  families 
whose  circumstances  are  good  the  invalid  is  often  kept  at 
home  under  the  care  of  his  own  friends.  Bates  states  that 
leprosy  is  supposed  to  be  incurable,  and  also  adds  that,  dur- 
ing his  eleven  years'  residence  on  the  Amazons,  he  has  never 
known  a  foreigner  to  be  attacked  by  it.  We  have,  however, 
been  told  by  a  very  intelligent  German  physician  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  that  he  has  known  several  cases  of  it  among  his 
own  countrymen  there,  and  h^  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
effect  permanent  cures  in  some  instances.  He  says  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  yield  to  treatment  when 
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taken  in  time,  and  the  statistics  of  the  disease  show  that, 
where  there  are  good  physicians,  it  is  found  to  be  gradually 
disappearing. 

We  must  not  leave  ParA  without  alluding  to  our  evening 
concerts  from  the  adjounno  woodi  and  swamps.  When  I  first 
lieaid  this  stiange  confusion  of  'bounds,  I  thought  it  came 
from  a  crowd  of  men  fhoutiu^  loudly,  though  at  a  little  dis- 
tance To  my  Burpiise,  I  found  that  the  rioters  were  the 
fiogs  and  toads  lu  the  neighboibood  I  hardly  know  how  to 
desciibe  this  Eabd  of  woodland  noises ;  and  if  I  could  do  it 
justice,  I  am  afraid  my  account  would  hardly  be  believed. 
At  moments  it  seems  like  the  barking  of  dogs,  then  like  the 
calling  of  many  voices  on  different  keys,  but  all  loud,  rapid, 
excited,  full  of  empliasis  and  vaiiety  I  think  the^e  fiogs, 
like  ouis,  must  be  silent  at  ceitain  seasons  of  the  year,  loi, 
on  oni  fiist  ■visit  to  Paid,  we  were  not  stiuek  by  this  singu- 
lai  mubiL,  with  whn-b  the  ^oods  now  lesound  at  nigbtftiU 


Note. — Bofuro  leaving  [he  Ainaxoas,  I  wish  to  acliiiun leiige  attontious 
recdved  from  ssveral  frionds,  whose  n^mes  do  not  app"ir  iii  the  namtire 

To  Senhor  Danin,  Chef  do  Police  al.  Para,  I  was  indebted  for  yaluable  In 
dian  cudositios,  and  for  specimonB  of  other  kinds  io  DuLtor  Malcher  far  a 
coUiWtion  of  birds ;  lo  Senhor  Punna  for  impottant  additions  to  my  «)lleLtion 
of  fishes  ;  to  Senhor  Laitao  da  Cnnha  for  aid  in  eollccting,  and  for  many  iiitix)- 
dnetions  to  persons  of  inflnenca  along  our  route;  and  to  Mr.  Kaulfnse,  a  Ger- 
man resident  at  Fslts.,  fOT  fossils  frora  the  Andes. 

1  hare  to  thank  Mr.  James  Bond,  United  Stslea  Consul  at  ParS,  for  unwea- 
ried efforts  in  my  behalf  during  the  whole  time  of  my  suy  in  the  Amazons.  Ho 
supplied  me  with  aloohol;  received  the  collccdons  on  their  arrival  at  Pari;  ex- 
Btnined  the  oases  and  barrels,  causing  those  which  were  defective  to  be  repaired, 
that  they  might  reach  their  destination  in  safety,  and  finally  despatched  them  t« 
the  United  Statra,  free  of  charge,  on  board  sailing-veEselE  in  which  ho  had  an 
interest.  We  owe  it  in  great  degree  to  him  that  our  immense  Amaionian  col- 
lections arrived  in  Cambridge  in  good  condition,  suffering  liitle  loss  or  injury 
in  the  process  of  transportation.  —  L.  A. 
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A  PEW  Jays  befoie  we  left  Pird,  Sonhor  Pimeiita  Bueno 
imitcd  hia  fiiends  and  aequaiiitaiices,  who  had  expressed 
a  wifeh  to  hear  Mr  Aga&fiz  t>  views  oii  the  geological  char- 
acter of  the  Am1zonl^n  Valley,  to  meet  at  his  house  in 
the  evening  for  that  purpcbe  The  guests  were  some  two 
hundied  in  numhei,ind  the  whole  aifair  was  very  uncere- 
monious, a=isuming  lathei  the  character  of  a  meeting  for 
coiiFcr&ation  or  discussion  than  that  of  an  audience  col- 
lected to  heai  a  studitd  address.  The  substance  of  this 
talk  01  lecture,  as  subsequently  written  out  by  Mr.  Agassiz, 
afteiwaid  apppired  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  is  in- 
serted htio       ith   s(mG   few   ilterations   under   the   head 
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of  a  separate  eliaptor.  The  reader  will  find  occasional 
repetitions  of  facts  already  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  narrative ;  but  they  are  retained  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ing a  complete  and  consistent  review  of  the  subject  at 
this  point  of  our  journey,  where  it  became  possible  to 
compare  the  geological  structure  of  the  Amazonian  Val- 
ley with  that  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil  and  of 
those  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 


Toe  existence  of  a  glacial  period,  however  much  derided 
when  first  announced,  is  now  a  recognized  fact.  The 
divergence  of  opinion  respecting  it  is  limited  to  a  ques- 
tion of  extent ;  and  after  my  recent  journey  in  the  Ama- 
zons, I  am  led  to  add  a  new  chapter  to  the  strange  history 
of  glacial  phenomena,  taken  fi'om  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  even  from  the  tropics  themselves. 

I  am  prepared  to  find  that  the  statement  of  this  new 
phise  of  the  glacial  period  will  awaken  among  my  scien- 
tific coll  i^ues  an  opposition  even  more  violent  than 
thit  ly  which  the  first  announcement  of  my  views  on 
this  yibject  was  met.  I  am,  however,  willing  to  bide  my 
time  feoling  sure  that,  as  the  theory  of  the  ancient  ex- 
tension of  glaciers  in  Europe  has  gradually  come  to  be 
accepted  by  geologists,  so  will  the  existence  of  like  phe- 
nomena, both  in  North  and  South  America,  during  tlio 
same  epoch,  be  recognized  sooner  or  later  as  part  of  a 
great  series  of  physical  events  extending  over  the  whole 
globe.  Indeed,  when  the  ice-period  is  fully  understood, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  absurdity  lies  in  supposing  that 
climatic  conditions  so  different  could  be  limited  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  world's  surface.      If  the  geological  winfeir 
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existed  at  all,  if  mufet  have  Leeii  cusiuic ;  and  it  is  quite 
as  rational  to  look  for  its  traces  in  the  Western  as  in  tlie 
Eastern  hcmtspliere,  to  the  south  of  the  equator  as  to  the 
north  of  it.  Impr^^ed  by  this  wider  view  of  the  subject, 
couiirmed  by  a  number  of  unpublished  investigations 
which  I  have  made  during  the  laht  three  or  four  years 
in  the  United  States,  I  came  to  South  America,  expect- 
ing to  find  in  the  ti'opical  regions  new  evidences  of  a 
bygone  glacial  period,  though,  of  course,  under  different 
aspects.  Such  a  result  seemed  to  me  the  logical  ee- 
qiienee  of  what  I  had  already  observed  in  Europe  and  in 
North  America, 

On  my  arrival  in  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  —  flic  port  at  which 
I  first  landed  in  Brazil, —  my  attention  was  Immediately 
attracted  by  a  lery  peculiar  formation  consisting  of  an 
ochraceous,  highly  ferruginous,  sandy  clay.  During  a  stay  of 
three  months  in  Bio,  whence  I  made  many  excursions  into 
the  neighboring  country,  I  had  opportunities  of  studying 
this  deposit,  both  in  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in 
the  adjoining  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  I  found  that  it 
rested  everywhere  upon  the  undulating  surfaces  of  the 
solid  roeka  in  place,  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  strat- 
ification, and  contained  a  variety  of  pebbles  and  boul- 
ders. The  pebbles  were  chiefly  quartz,  sometimes  scat- 
tered indiscriminately  throughout  the  deposit,  sometimes 
lying  in  a  seam  between  it  and  the  rock  below ;  wliile 
the  bouldei^  were  either  sunk  in  its  mass,  or  resting  loose- 
ly on  the  surface.  At  Tijuca,  a  few  miles  out  of  tlie  city 
of  Rio,  among  the  picturesque  hills  lying  to  the  south- 
west of  it,  these  phenomena  may  be  seen  in  great  per- 
fection. Near  Bennett's  Hotel  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  erratic  boulders,   having  no   connection   wliatever 
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with  the  rock  in  place ;  and  also  a  bluff  of  this  super- 
ficial deposit  st\idded  with  boulders,  resting  above  the 
partially  stratified  raetamorphic  rock.*  Other  excellent 
opportunities  for  observing  this  formation,  also  within 
easy  reach  from  the  city,  are  afforded  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Dora  Pedro  Segundo  Eailroad,  where  the 
cuts  expose  admirable  sections,  showing  the  red,  unstrat- 
ified,  homogeneous  mass  of  sandy  clay  resting  above  the 
solid  rock,  and  often  divided  from  it  by  a  thin  bed  of 
pebbles.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  familiar  with  similar  facts  observed  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  tliat  tliis  is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  drift 
connected  with  glacial  action.  I  was,  however,  far  from 
anticipating,  when  I  first  met  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rio,  that  I  should  afterwards  find  it  spreading  over 
the  surface  of  the  country  from  north  to  south  and  from 
east  to  west,  with  a  continuity  which  gives  legible 
connection  to  the  whole  geological  history  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

It  is  true  that  the  extensive  decomposition  of  the  un- 
derlying rock,  penetrating  soraetimes  to  a  considerable 
depth,  makes  it  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  it 
and  the  drift;  and  the  problem  is  made  still  more  puz- 
zling by  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  dril^,  when 
baked  by  exposure  to  the  hot  sun,  often  assumes  the 
appearance  of  decomposed  rock,  so  that  great  care  is 
required  for  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  facts.  A 
little  practice,  however,  trains  the  eye  to  read  these  ap- 
pearances aright ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  learned  to 
recognize  everywhere  the  Hmit  between  the  two  forma- 
tions. There  is  indeed  one  safe  guide,  namely,  the  nn- 
«  See  Chapter  III.  p.  86- 
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dulatmg  line,  remindiiig  one  of  roehes  moutonnSes,*  and 
marking  tlie  irregular  surface  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
drift  was  aeeumiilateil ;  whatever  modilications  the  one 
or  tiie  other  may  have  undergone,  this  line  seems  never 
to  disappear.  Another  deceptive  feature,  arising  from  the 
frequent  disintegration  of  the  rocks  and  from  the  brittle 
character  of  some  of  them,  is  the  presence  of  loose  frag- 
ments, which  simulate  erratic  boulders,  but  are  in  fact  only 
detached  masses  of  the  rock  in  place.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  their  structure,  however,  will  at  once  show  the  geolo- 
gist whether  they  belong  where  they  are  found,  or  have  been 
brought  from  a  distance  to  their  present  resting-place. 

But,  while  the  features  to  which  I  have  alluded  are 
unquestionably  drift  phenomena,  they  present  in  their 
wider  extension,  and  especially  in  the  northern  part  of 
Brazil,  some  phases  of  glacial  action  hitherto  unobserved. 
Just  as  the  inTestigatioti  of  the  ice-poriod  in  the  United 
States  has  shown  us  that  ice-fields  may  move  over  open 
level  plains,  as  well  as  along  the  slopes  of  mountain  val- 
leys, so  does  a  study  of  the  same  class  of  facts  in  South 
America  reveal  new  and  unlooked-for  features  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ice-period.  Some  will  say  that  the  fact  of 
the  advance  of  ice-fields  over  an  open  country  is  by  no 
means  established,  inasmuch  as  many  geologiste  believe 
all  the  so-called  glacial  traces  —  viz,  strlie,  furrows,  polish, 
etc.,  found  in  the  United  States — to  have  been  made  by 
floating  icebergs  at  a  time  when   the  continent  was  sub- 

*  The  name  consecrated  Ijy  Be  Saussare  to  designate  certain  rocks  in  Swi^ 
zerlund  which  have  had  flteir  snrfiices  rounded  nnder  the  action  of  the  glnciera. 
Their  gently  swelliag  oatlines  are  thought  to  reaemble  sheep  resting  on  the 
grooad,  fuid  for  this  reaeon  the  people  in  the  Alps  call  them  rocJifs  moa- 
tona4e>. 
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merged.  To  this  I  can  only  answer  that,  ia  the  State 
of  Maine,  I  have  followed,  compass  In  hand,  tlie  same 
set  of  furrows,  running  from  north  to  south  in  one  un- 
varying line,  over  a  surface  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  from  the  Katahdin  Iron  Range  to  the  seashore.* 
These  furrows  follow  all  the  inequalities  of  the  country, 
ascending  ranges  of  hills  varying  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  descending  into  the  inter- 
vening valleys  only  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  or  sometimes  even  on  a  level  with  it.  I  take  it  to 
be  impossible  that  a  floating  mass  of  ice  should  travel 
onward  in  one  rectilinear  direction,  turning  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  for  such  a  distance.  Eqiially 
impossible  would  it  be  for  a  detached  mass  of  ice,  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  even  with  its  base 
sunk  considerably  below  it,  to  furrow  in  a  straight  line  the 
summits  and  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  inter- 
vening valleys.  It  would  be  carried  over  the  inequalities  of 
the  country  without  touching  the  lowest  depressions.  In- 
stead of  ascending  the  mountains,  it  would  remain  stranded 
against  any  elevation  which  rose  greatly  above  its  own  base, 
and,  if  caught  between  two  parallel  ridges,  would  float  up 
and  down  between  them.  Moreover,  the  action  of  solid,  un- 
broken ice,  moving  over  the  ground  in  immediate  contact 
with  it,  is  so  different  from  that  of  floating  ice-rafts  or  ice- 
bergs that,  though  the  latter  have  unquestionably  dropped 
erratic  boulders,  and  made  furrows  and  stride  on  the  surface 
where  they  happened  to  be  gi-ounded,  these  phenomena  will 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  more  connected  tracks  of 
glaciers,  or  extensive  sheets  of  ice,  resting  directly  upon  the 
face  of  the  country  and  advancing  over  it. 

*  See  "  Glacial  Phenomena  ia  Maine,"  Atlantic  Momlilj',  1866. 
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There  seems  thus  far  to  be  an  inextricable  oonfiision  in 
the  ideas  of  many  geologists  as  to  the  respective  action  of 
currents,  icebergs,  and  glaciers.  It  is  time  that  they  should 
learn  to  distingulsli  between  classes  of  facts  so  different 
from  each  otlier,  and  so  easily  recognized  after  the  discrim- 
ination has  once  been  made.  As  to  the  southward  move- 
ment of  an  immense  field  of  ice,  extending  over  the  whole 
North,  it  seems  inevitable,  tlie  moment  wo  admit  that  snow- 
may  accumulate  around  the  pole  in  such  quantities  as  to 
initiate  a  pressure  radiating  in  every  direction.  Snow, 
alternately  thawing  and  freezing,  must,  lifeie  w  ater,  find  its 
level  at  last.  A  sheet  of  snow  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  feet 
in  thickness,  extending  all  over  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  globe,  must  necessarily  lead,  in  the  end,  to 
the  formation  of  a  northern  and  southern  cap  of  ice,  moving 
toward  the  equator. 

I  liave  spoken  of  Tijuoa  and  the  Dom  Pedro  Railroad  as 
favorable  localities  for  studying  the  peculiar  southern  drift ; 
but  one  meete  it  in  every  direction.  A  sheet  of  drift,  con- 
sisting of  the  same  homogeneous,  unstratificd  paste,  and 
containing  loc^e  materials  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  covers  the 
country.  It  is  of  very  uneven  thickness,  —  sometimes 
thrown  into  relief,  as  it  were,  by  the  surrounding  denudar 
tions,  and  rising  into  hills ;  sometimes  reduced  to  a  thin 
layer ;  sometimes,  as,  for  instance,  on  steep  slopes,  washed 
entirely  away,  leaving  the  bare  face  of  the  rock  exposed. 
It  has,  however,  remained  comparatively  undisturbed  on 
some  very  abrupt  ascents ;  as  may  be  seen  on  the  Corcovado, 
along  the  path  leading  up  the  mountain,  where  there  are 
some  very  fine  banks  of  drift,  the  more  striking  from  the 
eontra,st  of  their  deep-red  color  with  the  surrounding  vege- 
tation.    I  have  myself  followed  this  sheet  of  drift  from  Rio 
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de  Janeiro  to  tlie  top  of  the  Ssrra  do  Mar,  where,  just  out- 
side the  pretty  town  of  Petropolis,  the.riYer  Piabanha  may 
he  seen  flowing  between  banks  of  drift,  in  which  it  has  ex- 
cavated its  bed  ;  thence  I  have  traced  it  along  the  beautiful 
macadamized  road  leading  to  Juiz  de  Fora  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  and  beyond  this  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
Serra  da  Babylonia.  Throughoutthiswhole  tractof  country 
the  drift  may  be  seen  along  the  roadside,  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  native  crystalline  rock.  The  fertility  of 
the  land,  also,  is  a  guide  to  the  presence  of  drift.  Wherever 
it  lies  thickest  over  the  surface,  there  are  the  most  flourish- 
ing coffee-plantations  ;  and  I  believe  that  a  more  systematic 
regard  to  this  fact  would  have  a  most  beneticia!  influence 
upon  the  agriciiltural  interests  of  the  country.  No  doubt 
tlie  fertility  arises  from  the  great  variety  of  chemical  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  drift,  and  the  kneading  process  it 
has  undergone  beneath  the  gigantic  ice-plongh,  —  a  process 
■which  makes  glacial  drift  everywhere  the  most  fertile  soil. 
Since  my  return  from  the  Amazons,  my  impression  f^  to 
the  general  distribution  of  these  phenomena  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  reports  of  some  of  my  assistants,  who  have 
been  travelling  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick 0.  Hartt,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Copeland,  one  of  the 
volunteer  aids  of  the  expedition,  lias  been  making  collections 
and  geological  observations  in  the  province  of  Spiritu  Santo, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Doce,  and  afterwards  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mucury.  He  informs  me  that  he  has  found  every- 
where the  same  sheet  of  red,  unstratifled  clay,  with  pebbles 
and  occasional  boulders  overlying  the  rock  in  place.  Mr. 
Orestes  St.  John,  who,  taking  the  road  throiEgh  the  in- 
terior, has  visited,  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  the 
valleys  of  the  Eio  San  Francisco  and  the  Eio  das  Velhas, 
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and  also  the  Yalley  of  Piauby,  gives  tlie  same  account,  with 
the  exception  that  he  found  no  erratic  boulders  in  these 
more  northern  regions.  The  rarity  of  erratic  boulders,  not 
only  in  the  deposits  of  the  Amazons  proper,  hut  in  those  of 
the  whole  region  which  may  he  considered  as  the  Ama- 
zonian basin,  is  accounted  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  by 
the  mode  of  their  formation.  The  observations  of  Mr. 
Hartt  and  Mr.  St.  John  are  the  more  valuable,  because  I 
had  employed  them  both,  on  our  first  arrival  in  Rio,  in 
making  geological  surveys  of  different  sections  on  the  Dom 
Pedro  Railroad,  so  that  they  had  a  great  famiharity  with 
those  formations  before  starting  on  their  separate  journeys. 
Recently,  Mr.  St.  Jolm  and  myself  met  in  Parfi  on  our  re- 
turn from  our  respective  explorations,  and  I  have  liad  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  on  tlie  spot  his  geological  sections 
from  tlie  valley  of  the  Piauhy  with  the  Amazonian  deposits. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  absolute  identity  of  the  for- 
mations in  these  valleys. 

;  arranged  the  work  of  my  assistants,  and  sent 
1  of  tliem  to  collect  and  make  geological  examinations 
in  other  directions,  I  myself,  witii  the  rest  of  my  compan- 
ions, proceeded  up  the  coast  to  Pard.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  at  every  step  of  my  progress  the  same  geological  phe- 
nomena which  had  met  me  at  Rio.  It  was  my  friend, 
Major  Coutinho,  already  an  experienced  Amazonian 
traveller,  who  first  told  me  that  this  formation  continued 
through  the  whole  valley  of  the  Amazons,  and  was  also  to 
be  found  on  all  of  its  affluents  which  he  had  visited, 
although  he  had  never  thought  of  referring  it  to  so  re- 
cent a  period.  And  here  let  me  say  that  the  facts  I  now 
state  are  by  no  means  exclusively  the  result  of  my  own 
investigations.      They  are    in    great   part    due    to  Major 
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Coutiuho,  a  member  of  tho  Brazilian  govemmect  corps 
of  engineers,  who,  by  the  kindness  of  tlie  Emperor,  was 
associated  with  me  in  my  Amazonian  expedition.  I  can 
truly  say  that  he  has  been  my  good  genius  throughout  the 
whole  journey,  saving  me,  by  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
ground,  from  the  futile  and  misdirected  expenditure  of 
means  and  time  often  inevitable  m  i  new  countiy,  where 
one  is  imperfectly  acquainted  both  witli  the  people  and 
their  language.  We  have  worked  togetliei  m  this  investi- 
gation ;  my  only  advantage  over  him  being  my  gieater 
familiarity  with  like  phenomena  in  EuiOjie  and  North 
America,  and  consequent  readiness  in  the  praciioi!  hand- 
ling of  the  facts  and  in  percemng  their  connection. 
Major  Coutinho's  assertion,  that  on  the  biiiLs  of  the  ■ima- 
zoiis  I  should  find  the  same  red,  un'.tiatiiied  cliy  as  in  Rio 
and  along  the  southern  coast,  seemed  to  me  at  hrst  almost 
incredible,  impressed  as  I  was  with  the  gentrally  leceived 
notions  as  to  the  ancient  charactei  of  the  Amazonian  de- 
posits, referred  by  Humboldt  to  tlie  Devoniin,  md  hy  ■ 
Martius  to  the  Triassic  period,  and  considered  by  all 
travellers  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  Tertiaries.  The 
result,  however,  confirmed  his  report,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
component  materials  of  the  formation  are  concerned  ;  but, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  mode  of  their  deposition,  and 
the  time  at  which  it  took  place,  have  not  been  the  same  at 
the  north  and  south  ;  and  this  difference  of  circumstances 
has  modified  the  aspect  of  a  formation  essentially  the  same 
throughout.  At  first  sight,  it  would  indeed  appear  that 
tills  formation,  as  it  exists  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazons,  is 
identical  with  tliat  of  Eio ;  but  it  differs  from  it  in  the 
rarity  of  its  boulders,  and  in  showing  occasional  signs  of 
stratification.     It  ia  also  everywhere  underlaid  by  coarse, 
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■well-strati(ied  deposits,  resembling  somewhat  tlio  Recife  of 
Bahia  and  Pernanibuco ;  whereas  tlie  mistratifiud  drift  of 
the  south  rests  immediately  upon  the  undulating  surface 
of  whatever  rock  happens  to  make  the  foundation  of  the 
country,  whether  stratified  or  crystalline.  The  peculiar 
sandstone  on  which  the  Amazonian  clay  rests  exists  no- 
where else.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  describe  the 
Amazonian  deposits  in  detail,  I  ought  to  say  something 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  valley  itself. 

The  valley  of  the  Amazons  was  first  sketched  out  by 
the  elevation  of  two  tracts  of  laud ;  namely,  the  plateau 
of  Guiana  on  the  north,  and  the  central  plateau  of  Brazil 
on  the  south.  It  is  probable  that,  at  the  time  these 
two  table-lands  were  lifted  above  the  searievel,  the  An- 
des did  not  exist,  and  the  ocean  flowed  between  them 
through  an  open  strait.  It  would  seem  (and  this  is  a 
cuiious  result  of  modern  g  ological  imestigatijus)  that 
the  poitnns  of  the  eiiths  surfice  eaihest  la'^ei  alove 
the  ofL,in  have  trended  fiora  eist  to  wet  The  first 
tract  of  land  lifted  above  the  wateis  in  Noith  Amoiica 
was  also  a  long  continental  island  running  from  New 
foundhud  alnio  t  to  the  present  base  of  the  Rouky  Moun 
tuns  This  tendenc)  maybe  attrihutel  to  vaiious  causes, 
—  to  the  lotition  of  the  earth  the  consequent  dtpree- 
bion  of  its  poles  and  the  bieakni„  of  its  oru'.t  aloiip,  the 
lines  of  gieatest  tension  thus  jnoduced  At  a  Iitei 
p  nod  the  uphuival  of  the  Ande-5  tojk  place  do  ing 
the  WL«tPin  side  of  this  ^ttait  and  thus  transfoiming  it 
into  1  gnlf  open  onlytowaid  the  east  Littl  ji  nothing 
is  known  of  the  earlier  stratified  deposits  resting  against 
the  crystalline  masses  first  uplifted  along  the  borders  of  the 
Amazonian  Valley.     There  is  here  no  sequence,  as  in  North 
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America,  of  Azoic,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous 
formations,  shored  up  against  eacli  otlier  by  the  gradual 
uplieaval  of  the  continent;  altliough,  unquestionably,  older 
palteozoic  and  secondary  beds  underlie,  here  and  there, 
the  later  formations.  Indeed,  Major  Goutinho  has  found 
paleozoic  deposits,  with  characteristic  Erachiopods,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Eio  Tapajos,  at  tlie  first  cascade,  and  car- 
boniferous deposits  have  been  noticed  along  the  Eio 
Guapore  and  tlie  Rio  Mamore.  But  the  first  chapter 
in  the  valley's  geological  history  about  which  we  have 
connected  and  trustworthy  data  is  that  of  the  cretaceous 
period.  It  seems  certain,  that,  at  the  ciose  of  the  secondary 
age,  the  whole  Amazonian  basin  became  lined  with  a  cre- 
taceous deposit,  the  margins  of  which  crop  out  at  various 
localities  on  its  borders.  They  have  been  observed  along 
its  southern  limits,  on  its  western  outskirts  along  the 
Andes,  in  Venezuela  along  the  shore-line  of  mountains, 
and  also  in  certiun  localities  near  its  eastern  edge.  I  well 
remember  that  one  of  the  first  things  which  awakened 
my  interest  in  the  geology  of  the  Amazonian  Valley  was 
the  sight  of  some  cretaceous  fossil  fishes  from  the  province 
of  Cear£l.  These  fossil  fishes  were  collected  by  Mr.  George 
Gardner,  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  the  most  ex- 
tensive information  yet  obtained  respecting  the  geology 
of  that  part  of  Brazil.  In  this  connection,  let  me  say 
that  I  shall  speak  of  the  provinces  of  Cear4,  Piauhy,  and 
Maranham  as  belonging  geologically  to  the  valley  of  the 
Amazons,  though  their  shore  is  bathed  by  the  ocean  and 
their  rivers  empty  directly  into  the  Atlantic.  But  I 
entertain  no  doubt  that,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Brazil  stretched  much  farther  seaward 
than  in  our  day ;  so  far,  indeed,  that  in  those  times  the 
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rivers  of  all  these  provinces  must  have  been  tributaries 
of  the  Amazons  in  its  eastwai-d  course.  The  evidence  for 
this  conclusion  is  substantially  derived  from  the  identity 
of  the  deposits  in  the  valleys  belonging  to  these  provinces 
■with  those  of  the  valleys  through  which  the  actual  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amaaons  flow  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Toeantins, 
the  Xingu,  the  Tapajos,  the  Madeira,  etc.  Besides  the 
fossils  above  alluded  to  from  the  eastern  borders  of  this 
ancient  basin,  I  have  had  recently  another  evidence  of  its 
cretaceous  character  from  its  soutliem  region.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ghandlcsa,  on  his  return  from,  a  late  journey  on  the 
Eio  Purus,  pp^ented  me  with  a  series  of  fossil  remains 
of  the  highest  interest,  and  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the 
cretaceous  period.  They  were  collected  by  himself  on  the 
Rio  Aquiry,  an  aiHuent  of  the  Rio  Purus.  Most  of  them 
were  found  in  place  between  the  teiith  and  eleventh  de- 
grees of  south  latitude,  and  the  sixty-seventh  and  sixty- 
ninth  degrees  of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  in  local- 
ities varying  from  four  hundred  and  thirty  to  sis  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea-level.  There  are  among  them 
remains  of  Mosasaurus,  and  of  fishes  closely  allied  to  those 
already  represented  by  Paujas  in  his  description  of  Maes- 
tricht,  and  characteristic,  as  is  well  known  to  geological 
students,  of  the   most  recent  cretaceous  period. 

Thus  in  its  main  features  the  valley  of  the  Amazons, 
like  tiiat  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  cretaceous  basin.  This 
resemblance  suggests  a  further  comparison  between  the 
twin  continents  of  North  and  South  America.  Not  only 
is  their  general  form  the  same,  but  their  framework,  as 
we  may  caU  it,  —  that  is,  the  lay  of  their  great  moimtain- 
chains  and  of  their  table-lands,  with  the  extensive  inter- 
venhig  depressions,  —  presents  a  striking  similarity.    Indeed, 
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a  zoologist,  accustomed  to  trace  a  like  structure  under 
Tariousiy  modified  animal  forms,  cannot  but  have  his 
homological  studies  recalled  to  his  mind  by  the  coinci- 
dence between  certain  physical  features  in  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  And  yet 
here,  as  thi'oughout  all  nature,  these  correspondences  are 
combined  with  a  distinctness  of  individnaliaation  which 
leaves  its  respective  character,  not  only  to  each  continent 
as  a  whole,  bnt  also  to  the  different  regions  circumscribed 
within  its  borders.  In  both,  however,  the  highest  mountain- 
chains,  the  Rocliy  Mountains  and  the  Western  Coast  Eange, 
with  their  wide  intervening  table-laud  in  Nortii  America,  and 
the  chain  of  the  Andes,  with  its  lesser  plateaux  in  South 
America,  run  along  the  western  coast ;  both  have  a  great 
eastern  promontory,  Newfouudlaiid  in  the  Northern  conti- 
nent, and  Cape  St.  Roque  in  the  Southern:  and  though 
the  resemblance  between  the  inland  elevations  is  perhaps 
less  striking,  yet  the  Canadian  range,  tlie  White  Mountains, 
and  the  Aileghanies  may  very  fairly  be  compa.red  to  the 
table-lauds  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  tlie  Serra  do  Mar. 
Similar  correspondences  may  be  traced  among  the  river- 
systems.  The  Amazons  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  though  so 
different  in  dimensions,  remind  us  of  each  other  by  their 
trend  and  geographical  position  ;  and  while  the  one  is 
fed  by  tlie  largest  river-system  in  the  world,  the  other 
drains  the  most  extensive  lake  surfaces  known  to  exist 
in  immediate  contiguity.  The  Orinoco,  with  its  bay,  recalls 
Hudson's  Bay  and  its  many  tributaries,  and  the  Rio  Mag- 
dalena  may  be  said  to  be  the  Soutli-American  Mackenzie ; 
while  the  Eio  de  la  Plata  represents  gcograpliically  our 
Mississippi,  and  tlie  Paraguay  recalls  the  Missouri.  The 
Parana  may  be   compared   to  tlie   Ohio ;   the   Pilcomayo, 
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Verinejo,  and  Saiado  rivei^,  to  the  river  Platte,  tlie  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  Red  River  in  tlie  United  States ;  wliile 
tiie  rivers  farther  south,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  represent  the  rivers  of  Patagonia  and  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Not  only  is  there 
this  general  correspondence  between  the  mountani  elevar 
tions  and  the  river-systems,  but  as  the  larger  river-basins 
of  North  America  —  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Mackenzie  —  meet  in  the  low  tracte 
extending  along  the  foot  of  the  Roeky  Monsitains,  so  do 
the  basins  of  the  Amazons,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and 
the  Orinoco  join  each  other  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes. 

But  wliile  in  geographical  homology  the  Amazons  com- 
pares witli  the  St,  Lawrence,  and  the  Mississippi  with  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazons,  as  has 
been  said,  resemble  each  other  in  tlieir  local  geological 
character.  They  have  both  received  a  substratum  of  cre- 
taceous beds,  above  which  are  accumulated  more  recent 
deposits,  so  that,  in  their  most  prominent  geological  fea- 
tures, both  may  be  considered  as  cretaceoiis  basins,  con- 
taining extensive  deposits  of  a  very  recent  aga.  Of  the 
history  of  the  Amazonian  Valley  during  the  periods  im- 
mediately following  the  Cretaceous,  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  Whether  the  Tertiary  deposits  are  hidden  under 
the  more  modern  ones ;  or  whether  they  are  wholly  wantr 
ing,  the  basin  having,  perhaps,  been  raised  above  the 
sea-level  before  that  time ;  or  whether  they  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  tremendous  inundations  in  the  valley, 
which  have  certainly  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  creta^ 
ceous  deposit,  —  they  have  never  been  observed  in  any  part 
of  the  Amazonian  basin.     Whatever  Tertiary  i 
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represented  in  geological  maps  of  this  region  are  so  marked 
in  consequence  of  an  incorject  identification  of  strata 
belonging,  in  fact,  to  a  much  more  recent  period. 

A  minute  and  extensive  survey  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Ama- 
zons is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  its  difficulty  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  formations  are  only 
accessible  on  the  river  margins  during  the  vamnte,  or  dry 
season,  when  the  waters  shrink  in  thoir  beds,  leaving  a  great 
part  of  their  banks  exposed.  It  happened  that  the  first  tliree 
or  four  months  of  my  journey  (August,  September,  October, 
and  November)  were  those  when  the  waters  are  lowest, 
—  reaching  their  minimum  in  September  and  October,  and 
beginning  to  rise  again  in  Novembor,  —  so  that  I  had  an 
excellent  opportunity,  in  ascending  the  river,  of  observing 
its  geological  structure.  Throughoiit  its  whole  length, 
three  distinct  geological  formations  may  be  traced,  the  two 
lower  of  which  have  followed  in  immediate  succession,  and 
are  conformable  with  one  another,  while  the  third  rests  lui- 
eonformably  \ipon  them,  following  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
greatly  denudated  surface  presented  by  the  second  forma- 
tion. Notwithstanding  this  seeming  interruption  in  the 
sequence  of  these  deposits,  the  third,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  belongs  to  tJie  same  series,  and  was  accumulated  in  the 
same  basin.  The  lowest  set  of  beds  of  the  whole  series  is 
rarely  visible ;  but  it  seems  everywhere  to  consist  of  sand- 
stone, or  even  of  loose  sands  well  stratified,  the  coarser 
materials  lying  invariably  below,  and  the  finer  above.  Upon 
this  lower  set  of  beds  rests  everywhere  an  extensive  deposit 
of  fine  laminated  clays,  varying  in  thickness,  but  frequently 
dividing  into  layers  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  some 
localities  they  exhibit,  in  patches,  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  beautiful  colors,  —  pink,  orange,  crimson,  yellow,  gray, 
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blue,  and  also  black  and  white.  It  is  from  tliese  beds  that 
the  Indians  prepare  tlieir  paints.  These  clay  deposits  as- 
sume occasionally  a  peculiar  appearance,  and  one  which 
might  mislead  the  observer  as  to  their  true  nature.  When 
their  surface  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  and  to  the  heat  of  the  burning  sun,  they  look 
so  niuch  like  clay-slates  of  the  oldest  geological  epochs  that, 
at  iirst  sight;  I  took  them  for  primary  slates,  my  attention 
being  attracted  to  them  by  a  regular  cleavage  as  distinct  as 
that  of  the  most  ancient  clay-slates.  And  yet  at  Tonantins, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sohmoens,  in  a  locality  wliere  their 
exposed  surfaces  had  this  primordial  appearance,  I  found  in 
these  very  beds  a  considerable  amount  of  well-preserved 
leaves,  the  character  of  which  proves  their  recent  origin. 
These  leaves  do  not  even  indicate  as  ancient  a  period  as  the 
Tertiaries,  biit  resemble  so  closely  the  vegetation  of  to-day 
that  I  have  no  doubt,  when  examined  by  competent  author- 
ity, tliey  will  be  identified  with  living  plants.  The  pres- 
ence of  such  an  extensive  clay  formation,  stretching  over  a 
surface  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  in  length  and 
about  seven  hundred  in  breadth,  is  not  easily  explained 
under  any  ordinary  circnmstances.  The  fact  that  it  is  so 
thoroughly  laminated  shows  that,  in  the  basin  in  which  it 
was  formed,  the  waters  must  have  been  unusually  quiet, 
containing  identical  materials  throughout,  and  that  these 
materials  must  have  been  deposited  over  the  whole  bottom 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  usually  separated  from  the  superin- 
oumbent  beds  by  a  glazed  crust  of  hard,  compact  sandstone, 
almost  j^serabling  a  ferruginous  quai'tzite. 

Upon  this  follow  beds  of  sand  and  sandstone,  varying  in 
the  regularity  of  their  strata,  reddish  in  color,  often  highly 
ferruginous,  and  more  or  less  nodulous  or  porous.     They 
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present  frequent  traces  of  cross-stratilication,  alternating 
with  regularly  stratified  horizontal  beds,  with  here  and  there 
an  intervening  layer  of  clay.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  char- 
acter of  the  wator-basin  had  now  changed,  and  as  if  the 
waters  under  which  this  second  formation  was  deposited 
had  vibrated  between  storm  and  calm,  had  sometimes 
flowed  more  gently,  and  again  had  been  tossed  to  and  fro, 
giving  to  some  of  the  beds  the  aspect  of  true  torrential 
deposits.  Indeed,  these  sandstone  formations  present  a 
great  variety  of  aspects.  Sometimes  they  are  very  regu- 
larly laminated,  or  assume  even  the  appearance  of  the  hard- 
est quartzite.  This  is  usually  the  case  with  the  uppermost 
beds.  In  other  localities,  and  more  especially  in  tlic  lower- 
most beds,  the  whole  mass  is  honeycombed,  as  if  drilled  by 
worms  or  boring  shells,  the  hard  parts  enclosing  softer  sands 
or  clays.  Occasionally  the  ferruginous  materials  prevail  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  of  these  beds  might  be  mistaken 
for  bog-ore,  while  others  contain  a  large  amount  of  clay, 
more  regularly  stratified,  and  alternating  with  strata  of 
sandstone,  thus  recalling  the  most  characteristic  forms 
of  the  Old  Red  or  Triassic  formations.  This  resemblance 
has,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  identification  of  the  Amazonian 
deposits  with  the  more  ancient  formations  of  Europe.  At 
Monte  Al^gre,  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak  more  in 
detail,  such  a  clay  bed  divides  the  lower  from  the  upper 
sandstone.  The  thickness  of  these  sandstones  is  extremely 
variable.  In  the  basin  of  the  Amazons  proper,  they  hardly 
rise  anywhere  above  the  level  of  high  water  during  the  rainy 
season;  while  at  low  water,  in  the  summer  months,  they  may 
be  observed  everywhere  along  the  river-banks.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  the  limit  between  high  and  low  water 
gives  no  true  me^ure  of  the  original  thickness  of  the  wiiole 
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111  tliG  neighborhood  of  Almeyrim,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  and  nearly  parallel 
witji  its  course,  there  rises  a  line  of  low  hills,  interrupted 
here  and  there,  but  extending  in  evident  connection  from 
Almeyrim  through  the  region  of  Monte  Al4gre  to  the  heights 
of  Obydos.  These  hills  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
travellers,  not  only  from  their  height,  wliich  appears  greater 
than  it  is,  because  they  rise  abruptly  from  an  extensive  plain, 
but  also  on  account  of  their  curious  form ;  many  of  them 
being  perfectly  level  on  top,  like  smooth  tables,  and  very  ab- 
ruptly divided  from  each  other  by  low,  intervening  spaces,* 
Nothing  has  hitherto  been  known  of  the  geological  structure 
of  these  hills,  but  they  liave  been  usually  represented  as 
the  southernmost  spurs  of  the  table-land  of  Guiana,  On 
ascending  the  river,  I  felt  the  greatest  curiosity  to  examine 
them  ;  but  at  the  time  I  was  deeply  engrossed  in  studying 
the  distribution  of  fishes  in  the  Amazonian  waters,  and  in 
making  large  ichthyological  collections,  for  which  it  was 
very  important  uot  to  miss  the  season  of  low  water,  when 
the  fishes  are  most  easily  obtained.  I  was;  therefore,  obliged 
to  leave  this  most  interesting  geological  problem,  and  con- 
tent myself  with  examining  the  structure  of  the  vaUey  so 
far  as  it  could  be  seen  on  the  river-banks  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  my  different  collecting  stations.  On  my  return, 
however,  wlien  my  collections  were  completed,  I  wi:^  free  to 
pursue  this  investigation,  in  which  Major  Ooutinho  was  as 
much  interested  as  myself.  We  determined  to  select  Monte 
Al^gre  as  the  centre  of  our  exploration,  the  serra  in  that 
region  being  higher  than  elsewhere.     As  I  was  detained  by 

*  The  atlaB  in  Martias's  "  Jonraey  to  Brazil,"  or  tlie  akotch  acCTmpan jing 
Bates's  deseriptjon  of  these  liills  in  bis  "Naturalist  oa  tho  Amatom,''  will 
give  an  idea  of  tliett  aepect. 
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indisposition  at  Maiiaos  for  some  days  at  tlie  time  we  had 
appointed  for  the  excursion,  Major  Coutinho  preceded  me, 
and  had  already  made  one  trip  to  the  serra,  with  some  very 
interesting  results,  when  I  joined  him,  and  we  took  a  sec- 
ond journey  together.  Monte  Al^gre  lies  on  a  side  arm  of 
the  Amazons,  a  little  off  from  its  main  course.  This  side 
arm,  called  the  Rio  Gurupatuba,  is  simply  a  channel,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  Amazons,  and  cutting  through  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  point.  Its  dimensions  are,  however, 
greatly  exaggerated  in  all  the  maps  thus  far  published, 
where  it  is  usually  made  to  appear  as  a  considerable  north- 
ern tributary  of  tlie  Amazons.  The  town  stands  on  an 
elevated  terrace,  separated  from  the  main  stream  by  the  Kio 
Gurupatuba  and  by  an  extensive  fiat,  consisting  of  numer- 
ous lakes  divided  from  each  other  by  low,  alluvia!  land,  and 
mostly  connected  by  narrow  channels.  To  the  west  of  the 
town  this  terrace  sinks  abruptly  to  a  wide  sandy  plain 
called  the  Campos,  covered  with  a  low  forest-growth,  aiid 
bordered  on  its  farther  limit  by  the  pieturesqite  serra  of 
Erer^.  The  form  of  this  mountain  is  so  abrupt,  ite  vise 
from  the  plains  so  bold  and  sudden,  that  it  seems  more 
than  twice  its  real  height.  Judging  by  the  eye  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  mountains  I  had  last  seen,  —  the  Corco- 
vado,  the  Gavia,  and  Tijuca  range  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Eio,  —  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  three  or  four  thousand  feet 
high,  and  was  greatly  astonished  when  our  barometric  ob 
servations  showed  it  to  be  somewhat  less  than  nine  hundred 
feet  in  its  most  elevated  point.  This,  however,  a^ees  with 
Martius's  measurement  of  the  Almeyrim  hills,  which  he 
says  are  eight  hundred  feet  in  height. 

"VVe  passed  three  days  in  the  investigation  of  the  Serra 
of  Erer^,  and  found  it  to  consist  wholly  of  the  sandstone 
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deposits  already  described,  and  to  have  exactly  the  same 
geological  constitution.  In  short,  the  Serra  of  Monte 
Al<5gi"e,  and  of  course  all  those  connected  with  it  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river,  lie  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
lower  heds  forming  the  banks  of  the  rirer,  their  greater 
height  being  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  worn  to  the  same  low  level.  ITie  opposite  range 
of  Santarcm,  which  has  the  same  general  outline  and 
character,  shares,  no  doubt,  the  same  geological  struc- 
ture. In  one  word,  all  these  hills  were  formerly  part  of 
a  continuous  formation,  and  owe  their  present  outline  and 
their  isolated  position  to  a  colossal  denudation.  The  sur- 
face of  the  once  unbrofeen  strafa,  which  in  their  original 
condition  must  have  formed  an  immense  plain  covered 
by  water,  has  been  cut  into  ravines  or  carried  away  over 
large  tracts,  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  leaving  only  such 
portions  standing  as,  from  their  hardness,  could  resist  the 
floods  which  swept  over  it.  The  longitudinal  trend  of 
these  hills  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tbe  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent which  caused  tbe  denudation,  while  their  level  sum- 
mits are  due  to  the  regularity  of  the  stratification.  They 
are  not  all  table-topped,  however ;  among  them  are  many 
of  smaller  size,  in  which  the  sides  have  been  gradually 
worn  down,  producing  a  gently  rounded  surface.  Of 
course,  under  the  heavy  tropical  rains  this  denudation  is 
still  going  on,  thoiigh  in  a  greatly  modified  form. 

I  cannot  speak  of  this  Serra  without  alluding  to  the  great 
beauty  and  extraordinary  extent  of  the  view  to  he  obtained 
from  it.  Indeed,  it  was  here  that  for  the  first  time  the 
geography  of  the  country  presented  itself  to  my  mind  as 
a  living  reality  in  all  its  completeness.  Insignificant  as 
is   its    actual    height,   the    Serra    of   Erer(5    commands   a 
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wider  prospect  than  is  to  be  had  from  many  a  more  im- 
posing mountaia ;  for  the  surroundmg  plain,  covered  with 
forests  and  ploughed  by  countless  rivers,  stretches  away 
for  hundreds  of  leagues  in  every  direction,  without  any 
object  to  obstruct  the  view.  Standing  on  the  brow  of  the 
Serra,  with  the  numerous  lakes  intersecting  the  lowlands 
at  its  base,  you  look  across  the  valley  of  the  Amazons, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  through  its  centre  you 
follow  for  miles  on  either  aide  the  broad  flood  of  the  great 
river,  carrying  its  yellow  waters  to  the  sea.  As  I  stood 
there,  panoramas  from  the  Swiss  mountains  came  up  to 
my  memory,  and  I  fancied  myself  on  the  Alps,  looking 
across  the  plain  of  Switzerland  instead  of  the  bed  of  the 
Amazons ;  the  distant  line  of  the  Santarem  hills  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  lower  than  the  northern 
chain,  representing  the  Jura  range.  As  if  to  complete 
the  comparison,  Alpine  licliens  were  growing  among  tlie 
cacti  and  palms,  and  a  crust  of  Arctic  cryptogamoua 
growth  covered  rocks,  between  which  spi'ang  tropical  flow- 
et^.  On  the  northern  flank  of  this  Serra  I  found  the 
only  genuine  erratic  boulders  I  have  seen  in  tlie  whole 
length  of  the  Amazonian  Valley  from  Pari  to  the  frontier 
of  Peru,  though  there  are  many  detached  masses  of  rock, 
as,  for  instance,  at  Pedreira,  near  the  junction  of  the  Rio 
Negro  and  Bio  Branco,  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
them,  but  arc  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  in 
place.  The  bouldei^  of  Erer^  are  entirely  distinct  from  tho 
rock  of  the  Serra,  and  consist  of  masses  of  compact  horn- 
blende. 

It  would  seem  that  these  two  ranges  skirting  a  part  of 
the  northern  and  southern  banks  of  the  Lower  Amazons  are 
not  the  only  remnants  of  this  arenaceous  formation  in  its 
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primitivo  altitude.  On  the  banks  of  the  Eio  Japura,  in  the 
Berra  of  Oupati,  Major  Coutinho  has  found  tlie  same  beds 
rising  to  the  same  height.  It  tlius  appears,  by  positive 
evidence,  that  over  an  extent  of  a  thousand  miles  these 
deposits  had  a  very  considerable  thickness,  in  the  present 
direction  of  the  valley.  How  far  they  extended  in  width 
has  not  been  ascertained  by  direct  observation  ;  for  we 
have  not  seen  how  they  sink  away  to  the  northward,  and 
towards  the  south  the  denudation  has  been  so  complete 
that,  except  in  the  very  low  range  of  hills  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Santarem,  they  do  not  rise  above  the  plain.  But 
the  fact  that  this  formation  once  had  a  tliickness  of  more 
than  eiglit  liundred  feet  within  the  limits  where  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
it  must  have  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  basin,  filling  it 
to  the  same  height  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The 
thickness  of  the  deposits  gives  a  measure  for  the  colossal 
scale  of  the  denudations  by  which  this  immense  accumu- 
lation was  reduced  to  its  present  level.  Here,  then,  is  a 
syatem  of  high  hills,  having  the  prominence  of  mountains 
in  the  landscape,  produced  by  causes  to  whose  agency 
inequalities  on  the  earth's  surface  of  this  magnitude  have 
never  yet  been  ascribed.  We  may  fairly  caU  them  denuda- 
tion mountains. 

At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  we  have  to  account  for  two 
remarkable  phenomena,  —  first,  the  filling  of  the  Amazonian 
bottom  with  coarse  arenaceous  materials  and  finely  lami- 
nated clays,  immediately  followed  by  sandstones  rising  to  a 
height  of  more  than  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  basin  meanwhile  having  no  rocky  barrier  towards  the 
ocean  on  its  eastern  side ;  secondly,  the  wearing  away  and 
redaction  of  these  formations  to  their  present  level  by  a 
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denudation  more  extensive  than  any  thus  far  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  geology,  which  has  given  rise  to  all  the 
most  prominent  hills  and  mountain-chains  along  the  north- 
em  bank  of  the  river.  Before  seeliing  an  explanation  of 
these  facts,  let  us  look  at  the  third  and  uppermost  deposit. 

This  deposit  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Rio  drift ; 
but  in  the  north  it  presents  itself  under  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspect.  As  in  Rio,  it  is  a  clayey  deposit,  containing 
more  or  less  sand,  and  reddish  in  color,  thougli  vaiying 
from  deep  ochre  to  a  brownish  tint.  It  is  not  so  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  stratification  here  as  in  its  more  south- 
ern range,  though  the  traces  of  stratification  are  rare, 
and,  when  they  do  occur,  are  faint  and  indistinct.  Tlie 
materials  are  also  more  completely  comminuted,  and,  as  I 
said  above,  contain  hardly  any  large  masses,  though  quartz 
pebbles  are  sometimes  scattered  throughout  the  deposit, 
and  occasionally  a  thin  seam  of  pebbles,  exactly  as  in  the 
Rio  drift,  is  seen  resting  between  it  and  the  underlying 
sandstone.  In  some  places  this  bed  of  pebbles  interseete 
even  the  mass  of  the  clay,  giving  it,  in  such  instances, 
an  unquestionably  stratified  character.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  more  recent  formation  rests  unconform- 
ably  upon  tlie  sandstone  beds  beneath  it;  for  it  fills  all 
the  inequalities  of  their  denudatod  surfaces,  whether  they 
be  more  or  less  limited  furrows,  or  wide,  undulating  de- 
pressions. It  may  be  seen  everywliore  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  above  the  stratified  sandstone,  sometimes 
with  the  river-mud  accumulated  against  it ;  at  the  season 
of  the  enchmte,  or  high  water,  it  is  the  only  formation  left 
exposed  above  the  water-level.  Its  thickness  is  not  great ; 
it  varies  from  twenty  or  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  and  may  occa- 
sionally rise  nearly  to  a  hundred  feet  iu  height,  though  this 
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is  rarely  the  case.  It  is  evident  that  this  formation  also  was 
once  continuous,  stretching  over  the  whole  basin  at  one 
level.  Though  it  is  now  worn  down  in  many  places,  and 
has  wholly  disappeared  in  others,  its  coimectiou  may  be 
readily  traced  ;  since  it  is  everywhere  visible,  not  only 
on,  opposite  banks  of  the  Amazons,  but  also  on  those 
of  all  its  tributaries,  as  far  as  their  shores  have  been  ex- 
amined. I  have  said  that  it  reste  always  above  the  sand- 
stone beds.  Thfe  is  true,  with  one  exception.  Wherever 
the  sandstone  deposits  retain  their  original  thickness,  as 
in  the  hills  of  Monte  A16gre  and  Almeyrim,  the  red  clay 
is  not  found  on  their  summits,  but  occurs  only  in  their 
ravines  and  hollows,  or  resting  against  their  sides.  This 
shows  that  it  is  not  only  posterior  to  the  sandstene,  but 
was  accumulated  in  a  shallower  basin,  and  consequently 
never  reached  so  high  a  level.  Tlie  boulders  of  Erer^ 
do  not  rest  on  the  stratified  sandstone  of  the  Serra,  but 
are  sunk  in  the  unstratificd  ma^s  of  the  clay.  This 
should  be  remembered,  as  it  will  presently  be  seen  that 
their  position  associates  tliem  with  a  later  period  than 
that  of  the  mountain  itself.  The  unconform  ability  of 
the  ochraceous  clay  and  the  underlying  sandstones  might 
lead  to  the  idea  that  the  two  formations  belong  to  distinct 
geological  periods,  and  are  not  due  to  the  same  agency 
acting  at  successive  times.  One  feature,  however,  shows 
their  close  connection.  The  ochraceous  clay  exhibits  a 
remarkable  identity  of  configuration  with  the  underlying 
sandstones.  An  extensive  survey  of  the  two,  in  their 
mutual  relations,  shows  clearly  that  they  were  both  de- 
posited by  the  same  water-system  within  the  same  basin, 
but  at  different  levels.  Here  and  there  the  clay  forma- 
tion has  so  pale  and  grayish  a  tint   that  it  may  bo  con- 
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founded  with  the  mud  deposits  of  tho  river.  These  latter, 
however,  never  rise  so  high  as  the  oeliraceous  clay,  hut 
are  everywhere  confined  witUn  the  hmita  of  high  and 
low  water.  The  islands  also,  in  the  main  course  of  the 
Amazons,  consist  invariably  of  river-mud ;  while  those 
arising  from  the  intersection  and  cutting  off  of  portions 
of  the  land  by  diverging  branches  of  the  main  stream 
always  consist  of  tlie  well-known  sandstones,  capped  by 
the  ochre-colored  clay. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  there  does  not  exist  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  a  formation  known  to  geologists  re- 
sembling that  of  tho  Amazons.  Its  extent  is  stupendous  ; 
it  stretches  ft-om  the  Atlantic  shore,  through  t!ie  whole 
width  of  Brazil,  into  Peru,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Andes. 
Humboldt  speaks  of  it  "  in  the  vast  plains  of  the  Amazons, 
in  the  eastern  boundary  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,"  and 
says,  "  This  prodigious  extension  of  red  sandstone  in  the 
low  grounds  stretching  along  the  east  of  the  Andes  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  I  observed  during 
my  examination  of  rocks  in  the  equinoctial  regions."  * 
When  the  great  natural  philtsopher  wrote  these  lines,  he 
had  no  idea  how  much  these  deposits  extended  beyond 
the  field  of  his  observations.  Indeed,  they  are  not  limited 
to  the  main  bed  of  the  Amazons ;  they  have  been  fol- 

*  Bohn's  edition  of  Humboldt's  PeraonHl  Narrative,  Cliap.  II.  p.  134.  Hnm- 
boHt  Eludes  to  these  foiTEationB  repeatedly  :  it  is  true  that  he  refers  them  to 
the  ancient  oouglomeratfs  of  the  Devonian  age,  but  his  deaoriptioo  agrees  flo 
perfectly  with  what  I  have  obserred  along  tho  bjnis  of  the  Amizons  and 
the  Rio  Hegro  that  there  can  ba  no  donbl  hn  speaks  of  the  tame  thing  Hq 
wrote  at  a  cinio  when  many  of  the  results  of  modem  geology  were  un- 
known. BDiJ  his  explanation  of  the  phenomena  was  then  perfei,Ely  natural 
The  passage  from  which  the  few  lines  in  the  ij?>.t  are  taken  shows  that  these 
deposits  extend  eren  to  the  Llanos. 
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lowed  along  the  banks  of  its  tributaries  to  the  eouth  and 
north  iis  far  as  these  have  been  ascended,  Tbey  occur  on 
the  margins  of  the  Huallaga  and  the  Ucayale,  on  those 
of  the  Ija,  the  Hyutahy,  the  Hyurua,  the  Hyapura,  and 
tlie  Purus.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hyapura,  where  Major 
Coutinho  has  traced  them,  they  are  fonnd  as  far  as  the 
Cataract  of  Cupati.  I  have  followed  thein  along  the  Rio 
Negro  to  its  junction  with  the  Hio  Branco  ;  and  Hum- 
boldt not  only  describes  them  from  a  higher  point  on  this 
same  river,  but  also  from  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco.  Finally, 
they  may  be  tracked  along  the  banks  of  the  Madeira,  the 
Tapajos,  the  Xingu,  and  the  Tocantins,  as  well  as  on  the 
shores  of  the  Guatuma,  the  Trombetas,  and  other  north- 
ern affluents  of  the  Amaaons.  The  observations  of  Mar- 
tins, those  of  Gardner,  and  the  recent  survey  above  alluded 
to,  made  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  St.  John,  of  the  valley  of 
the  Eio  Gitruguea  and  that  of  the  Rio  Paranaliyba,  show 
that  the  great  basin  of  Piauby  is  also  identical  in  its 
geological  structure  with  the  lateral  valleys  of  the  Ama- 
zons. The  same  is  ti'ue  of  the  large  island  of  Marajo, 
lying  at  the  month  of  the  Amazons.  And  yet  I  believe 
that  even  this  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground,  and 
that  some  future  writer  may  say  of  my  estimate,  as  I 
have  said  of  Humboldt's,  that  it  falls  short  of  the  truth ; 
for,  if  my  generalizations  are  correct,  the  same  formation 
will  be  found  extending  over  the  whole  basin  of  the  Para- 
guay and  the  Eio  de  la  Plata,  and  along  their  tributaries, 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  Andes. 

Such  are  tlie  facts.  The  question  no^  arises.  How 
were  these  vast  deposits  formed  ?  The  easiest  answer, 
and  the  one  which  most  readily  suggests  itself,  is  that  of 
a  submersion  of  the   continent  at  successive   periods,   to 
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allow  the  accumulation  of  these  materials,  and  its  sub- 
sequent elevation.  I  reject  this  explanation  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  deposits  show  no  sign  whafcevcr  of  a 
marine  origin.  No  sea-shells,  nor  i^mains  of  any  marine 
animal,  have  as  yet  been  found  throughout  their  whole 
extent,  over  a  region  several  thousand  miles  in  length 
and  from  five  to  seven  hundred  miles  in  width.  It  is 
contrary  to  all  our  knowledge  of  geological  deposits  to 
suppose  that  an  ocean  basin  of  this  size,  which  must  have 
been  submerged  during  an  immensely  long  period  in  order 
to  accumulate  formations  of  such  a  thickness,  should  not 
contain  numerous  remains  of  the  animals  formerly  inhab- 
iting it.*  The  only  fossil  remains  of  any  kind  trnly  belong- 
ing to  it,  wliich  I  have  found  in  tlie  formation,  are  leaves 
taken  from  the  lower  clays  on  the  banks  of  the  Solimoens 
at  Tonantins ;  and  those  show  a  vegetation  similar  in 
general  character  to  that  which  prevails  there  to-day. 
Evidently,  then,  this  basin  was  a  fresh-water  basin ;  these 
are   fresh-water   deposits.     But  as   the  valley  of 


•■  1  Km  a  aie  flat  Bates  mentona  having  k,iifl  that  at  Otjrtos  al 
cartons  lajcrb  tb  <Mv  stadiled  wich  mir  jse  sh  lis  h  d  bteii  touu  1  i  itersCiat 
ified  w  th  tl  e  day  bnt  hB  did  nol  h  m&elf  Btamine  tho  strata.  The  Objdos 
sheila  are  not  mar  ne  but  are  fresh  water  Unios  greatly  reeembhaj,  Ay  colaa 
Solens  and  Areas  Such  would  he  mar  ne  fo=sils  h-ive  been  brought  Eo  ma 
from  the  shore  opjosite  to  Obydos  a  ar  hantnera  and  I  hi\e  readily  ree 
ogiiized  Ihem  for  what  they  trnly  are  — freoh  watei  beJls  of  the  fhcmlv  of 
Ni  ades  I  hav«  myself  TOlle<1ed  speuniens  ot  these  shells  in  tliE  clay  beds 
along  the  hanki  of  the  Sohmoens  near  TefFe  and  mi^ht  have  m  ataken 
tl  m  tor  loasils  of  ih  it  formation  had  I  not  known  how  Naiadts  b  ir  uw  la 
the  mud  The  r  resemWanco  to  the  marine  genera  montionel  above  is  very 
remarkable  and  the  mistake  aa  to  their  true  aoulo^cil  th  rarter  s  as  aat 
nral  as  thit  by  which  earlier  ichthyologiata  and  eien  travellers  of  very  recent 
daw  have  confounded  some  fresh  water  fishes  from  the  Upper  Amazons  of 
the  genus  Pterophyllum  {Eeckcl}    nitli  the  marine  genus  Flata:^ 
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the  Amaaons  exists  to-day,  it  is  widely  open  to  the  ocean 
on  the  east,  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  Andes  to  the 
Atlantic,  determining  a  powerful  seaward  current.  When 
these  vast  accumulations  toolc  place,  the  basin  must  have 
been  closed  ;  otherwise  the  loose  materials  would  constantly 
have  been  carried  down  to  the  ocean. 

It  is  my  belief  that  all  these  deposits  belong  to  the  ice- 
period  in  its  earlier  or  later  phases,  and  to  tliis  cosmic 
winter,  which,  judgijig  from  all  the  phenomena  connected 
with  it,  may  have  lasted  for  tliousauds  of  centuries,  we  must 
look  for  the  key  to  the  geological  history  of  the  Ainazoniaa 
Valley.  I  am  aware  that  this  suggestion  will  appear  extrav- 
agant. But  is  it,  after  all,  so  improbahle  that,  when  Central 
Europe  was  covered  with  ice  tliousands  of  feet  thick ;  when 
the  glaciei^  of  Gfreat  Britain  ploughed  into  the  sea,  and 
when  those  of  the  Swiss  mountains  had  ten  times  their 
preseut  altitude ;  when  every  lake  in  Northern  Italy  was 
filled  with  ice,  and  these  frozen  masses  extended  even  into 
Northern  Africa ;  when  a  sheet  of  ice,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains (that  is,  having  a  thickness  of  nearly  six  thousand 
feet),  moved  over  the  continent  of  North  America,  —  is 
it  so  improbable  that,  in  this  epoch  of  universal  cold, 
the  valley  of  the  Amazons  also  had  its  glacier  poured 
down  into  it  from  the  accumulations  of  snow  in  tlie  Cor- 
dilleras, and  swollen  laterally  by  the  tributary  glaciers 
descending  from  the  table-lands  of  Guiana  and  Brazil  ? 
The  movement  of  this  immense  glacier  must  have  been 
eastward,  determined  as  well  by  the  vast  reservoirs  of  snow 
in  the  Andes  as  by  the  direction  of  the  valley  itself.  It 
must  have  ploughed  the  valley-bottom  over  and  over  again, 
grinding  all  the  materials  beneath  it  into  a  fine  powder 
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or  reducing  them  to  small  pebbles,  and  it  must  have 
accumulated  at  its  lower  end  a  moraine  of  proportions 
as  gigantic  as  its  own ;  thus  building  a  colossal  sea-wall 
across  the  mouth  of  the  valley.  I  shall  be  asked  at  once 
■whetlier  I  have  found  here  also  the  glacial  inscriptions, 
—  the  furrows,  striie,  and  polished  surfaces  so  character- 
istic of  the  ground  over  which  glaciers  have  travelled, 
I  answer,  not  a  trace  of  tliem ;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  not  a  natural  rock-surface  to  be  found  through- 
out the  whole  Amazonian  Valley.  The  rocks  themselves 
are  of  so  friable  a  nature,  and  the  decomposition  caused 
by  the  warm  torrential  rains  and  by  exposure  to  the 
burning  sun  of  the  tropics  so  great  and  unceasing,  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  marks  which  in  colder  climates 
and  on  harder  substances  are  preserved  through  ages  un- 
changed. With  the  exception  of  the  rounded  surfaces 
so  well  known  in  Switzerland  as  the  roches  moutonn^es 
heretofore  alluded  to,  ■which  may  be  seen  in  many  locali- 
ties, and  tlie  boulders  of  Erer^,  the  direct  traces  of  gla- 
ciers as  seen  in  other  countries  are  wanting  in  Brazil. 
I  am,  indeed,  quite  willing  to  admit  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances,  I  have  not  here  the  positive  evidence 
which  has  guided  me  in  my  previous  glacial  mvestigations- 
My  conviction  in  this  instance  is  founded,  first,  on  the 
materials  in  the  Amazonian  Valley,  which  correspond 
exactly  in  their  character  to  materials  accumulated  in 
glacier  bottoms ;  secondly,  on  the  resemblance  of  the  upper 
or  third  Amazonian  formation  to  the  Rio  drift,*  of  the 
*  As  I  have  stated  in  the  beginning,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  un^tratitied 
diiy  4eposis  of  Rio  and  its  yidnitj  is  gecuine  glaeial  drift,  resolting  from  the 
grinding  of  the  lorae  materials  intarposed  between  tlie  glacier  and  the  solid 
rock  in  place,  and  I'etaining  to  thin  day  the  position  in  which  it  was  left  bj  the 
ice.    Like  all  auuh  ftcesmniatiana,  ie  is  totally  free  from  stratification.    If  tlus 
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glacial  origin  of  wliicli  tliere  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  any 
doubt ;  tliirdly,  on  the  fact  that  this  fresh-water  basin  must 
have  been  closed  against  the  sea  by  some  powerful  bari'ier, 
the  removal  of  which  would  naturally  give  an  outlet  to 
the  waters,  and  cause  the  extraordinary  denudations,  the 
evidences  of  which  meet  us  everywhere  throughout  the 
valley. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  phenomena  of  this  kind  have  long 
been  familiar  to  us.  In  the  present  lakes  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  those  of  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  as 
well  as  in  tliose  of  New  England,  especially  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  waters  are  held  back  in  their  baain&  by  moraines. 
In  the  ice-period  these  depressions  wore  filled  with  glaciers, 
which,  in  tlie  course  of  time,  accumulated  at  tiieir  lower 
end  a  wall  of  loose  materials.  These  walls  still  remain, 
and  serve  as  dams  to  prevent  the  escape  of  tlie  watei's. 
IJi£t  for  their  moraines,  all  these  lakes  would  be  open 
valleys.     In  tiie  Iloads  of  Olen  Boy,  in  Scotland,  we  have 

bo  so,  it  is  evident,  on  eomparjng  the  iwo  foimjtions.  that  the  oohraceooB 
sandy  claf  of  the  yailey  of  the  Araawns  has  been  depositc.1  narteL-  dilfwenl 
raroiinistancea ;  that,  wiiile  it  omis  its  EesamblanCB  to  t^us  Eio  drift  to  tlia  fact 
thai  its  materials  were  oiiginally  ground  by  glaciers  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley,  these  mKterials  have  enbaequently  been  apread  thronghout  the  whole 
baaia  and  actually  deposited  under  the  agency  of  water.  A  survey  of  tho 
more  soutbeni  proriiiocs  of  Braiil,  estendiug  la  tlie  temperaio  zone,  where  the 
combineii  effects  of  a  tropical  enn  and  of  tropieal  rains  must  naturally  be  want- 
ing, will,  I  trnst,  rsmove  all  the  difficulties  still  attending  this  explanation. 
The  glacial  phenomena,  with  all  their  charaotfirisllG  feacuros,  wa  already  known 
to  cover  the  southommost  parts  of  South  America.  Tha  intervening  range, 
botwaen  22°  and  36°  of  south  latUuda,  cannot  fail  to  exhibit  the  transition 
from  the  drift  of  the  cold  and  temperate  zone  to  the  formations  of  a  kindred 
character  described  above  from  the  tropical  lone.  The  knowledge  of  these  de- 
posits  will  definitely  settle  the  question  (  and  either  prove  the  con-ectnesa  of  my 
generalizations  or  show  their  absurdity.  I  feel  no  anxiety  as  to  tlia  result.  I 
only  long  fur  a  speedy  removal  of  all  doubls. 
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an  instance  of  a  fresh-water  lake,  wliich  has  now  wholly 
disappeared,  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  reduced  suc- 
cessively to  lower  and  lower  levels  by  the  breaking  down  or 
wearing  away  of  tlio  moraines  which  originally  prevented 
its  waters  from  flowing  out.  Assuming  then  that,  imder 
the  low  temperature  of  the  ice-period,  the  climatic  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  formation  of  land-ice  existed  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amazons,  and  that  it  was  actually  filled  with 
an  immense  glacier,  it  follows  that,  when  these  fields  of  ice 
yielded  to  a  gradual  change  of  climate,  and  slowly  melted 
away,  the  whole  basin,  then  closed  against  the  sea  by  a 
huge  wall  of  d4iru,  was  transformed  into  a  vast  fresh- 
water lake.  The  first  effect  of  the  thawing  process  must 
have  been  to  separate  the  glacier  ftom  its  foundation,  rais- 
ing it  from  immediate  contact  with  tl  e  \illey  bottom,  and 
thus  giving  room  for  the  accumulit  o  i  of  a  certain  amount 
of  water  beneath  it ;  while  tl  e  valley  as  a  whole  would  still 
be  occupied  by  tlie  glacier.  In  tl  s  si  allow  sheet  of  water 
under  the  ice,  and  protected  1  y  t  f  om  ai  y  violent  disturb- 
ance, those  finer  triturated  materials  always  found  at  a 
glacier  bottom,  and  ground  sometimes  to  powder  by  its 
action,  would  be  deposited,  and  gradually  transformed  from 
an  unstratified  paste  containing  the  finest  sand  and  mud, 
together  with  coarse  pebbles  and  gravel,  into  a  regularly 
stratified  formation.  In  this  formation  tlie  coarse  materials 
would  of  coarse  fall  to  the  bottom,  while  the  most  minute 
would  settle  above  them.  It  is  at  this  time  and  under 
such  circxim stances  that  I  believe  the  firet  formation  of 
the  Amazonian  Valley,  with  the  coarse,  pulibly  sand  beneath, 
and  the  finely  laminated  clays  above,  to  have  been  accu- 
mulated. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  luiiiindcd  here  of  my  foasil  leaves. 
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and  asiked  how  any  vegetatiyn  would  be  possible  under 
such  circumstances.  But  it  must  be  rememhered,  that, 
in  considering  all  these  periods,  we  must  allow  for  im- 
mense lapses  of  time  and  for  very  gradual  changes ;  that 
the  close  of  this  first  period  would  be  very  different  from 
its  beginning ;  and  that  a  rich  vegetation  springs  on  the 
very  borders  of  the  snow  and  ice  fields  in  Switzerland. 
The  fact  that  these  were  accumulated  in  a  glacial  basin 
would,  indeed,  at  once  account  for  the  traces  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  and  for  the  absence,  or  at  least  the  great  scarcity, 
of  animal  remains  in  these  deposits.  E'er  while  fruits 
may  ripen  and  flowers  bloom  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
glaciers,  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  fresh-water  lakes 
formed  by  tlie  melting  of  the  ice  are  singularly  deficient 
in  life.  There  are,  indeed,  hardly  any  animals  to  be  found 
in  glacial  lakes. 

The  second  formation  belongs  to  a  later  period,  when, 
the  whole  body  of  ice  being  more  or  less  disintegrated, 
the  basin  contained  a  larger  quantity  of  water.  Beside 
that  arising  from  the  melting  of  tlnj  ice,  this  immense 
-ralley  bottom  must  have  received,  then  as  now,  all  which 
was  condensed  from  the  atmosphere  above,  and  poured  into 
it  in  the  form  of  rain  or  dew  at  present.  Thus  an  amount 
of  water  equal  to  that  flowing  ia  from  all  the  tributaries 
of  the  main  stream  must  have  been  rushing  towards  the 
axis  of  the  valley,  seeking  its  natural  level,  but  spreading 
over  a  more  extensive  surface  than  now,  until,  finally 
gathered  up  as  separate  rivera,  it  flowed  in  distinct  beds. 
In  its  general  movement  toward  the  central  and  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  the  broad  stream  would  carry  along 
all  the  materials  small  enough  to  be  so  transported,  as 
well  as  those  so  minute  as  to   remain  suspended   in   the 
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waters.  It  would  gradually  deposit  tliem  in  the  valley 
bottom  in  horizontal  beds  more  or  less  regular,  or  here 
and  there,  whercTer  eddies  gave  rise  to  more  rapid  and 
irregular  currents,  characterized  by  torrential  stratification. 
Thus  has  been  consolidated  in  the  course  of  ages  the 
continuous  sand  formation  spreading  over  the  whole  Ama- 
zonian basin,  and  attaining  a  thickness  of  eight  hundred 
feet. 

While  these  accumulations  were  taking  place  within 
tliis  basin,  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  the  sea  was  beat- 
ing against  its  outer  wall,  —  against  that  gigantic  moraine 
which  I  suppose  to  have  closed  it  at  its  eastern  end. 
It  would  seem  that,  either  from  this  cause,  or  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  some  turbulent  action  from  within,  a 
break  was  made  in  this  defence,  and  the  waters  rushed 
violently  out.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  waters,  gradu- 
ally swollen  at  the  close  of  this  period  by  the  further 
melting  of  the  ice,  by  the  additions  poured  in  from  lateral 
tributaries,  by  the  rains,  and  also  by  the  filling  of  the  basin 
with  loose  materials,  would  overflow,  and  thus  contribute 
to  destroy  the  moraine.  However  this  may  be,  it  follows 
from  ray  premises  that,  in  the  end,  these  waters  obtained 
a  sudden  release,  and  poured  seaward  with  a  violence 
which  cut  and  denuded  the  deposits  already  fonned,  wear- 
ing them  down  to  a  much  lower  level,  and  leaving  only  a 
few  remnants  standing  out  in  their  original  thickness, 
where  the  strata  were  solid  enough  to  resist  the  action 
of  tlie  currents.  Such  are  the  hills  of  Monte  Al(!gre,  of 
Obydos,  Almeyrim,  and  Onpati,  as  well  as  the  lower  ridges 
of  Santarem.  This  escape  of  the  waters  did  not,  however, 
entirely  empty  the  whole  basin  ;  for  the  period  of  denuda- 
tion was  again   followed  by   one  of    quiet  accnmulationj 
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during  wliieh  was  deposited  tlie  ocliraceous  sandj  clay 
resting  upon  the  denudated  surfaces  of  the  underlying 
sandstone.  To  this  period  I  refer  the  boulders  of  EreriJ, 
sunk  as  they  are  in  the  clay  of  this  final  deposit.  I  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  brought  to  their  present  position 
by  floating  ice  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  when 
nothing  remained  of  the  ice-fields  except  such  isolated 
masses,  —  ice-rafts  as  it  were  ;  or  perhaps  by  icebergs 
dropped  into  the  basin  from  glaciers  still  remaining  in 
tlie  Andes  and  on  the  edges  of  the  plateaus  of  Guiaua 
and  Brazil,  From  the  general  absence  of  stratification 
in  this  clay  formation,  it  wonld  seem  that  the  compar- 
atively shallow  sheet  of  water  in  which  it  was  deposited 
was  very  tranquil.  Indeed,  after  the  waters  had  sunk 
much  below  the  level  wliicb  they  held  during  the  deposi- 
tion of  tlie  sandstone,  and  tlie  currents  which  gave  rise 
to  the  denudation  of  the  latter  had  ceased,  the  whole  sheet 
of  water  would  naturally  become  much  more  placid.  But 
the  time  arrived  when  the  water  broke  through  its  boim- 
daries  again,  perhaps  owing  to  the  further  encroachment 
of  the  sea  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  moraine.* 
In  this  second  drainage,  however,  the  waters,  carrying 
away  a  considerable  part  of  the  new  deposit,  furrowing 
it  to  its  very  foundation,  and  even  cutting  through  it 
into  the  underlying  sandstone,  were,  in  the  end,  reduced 
to  something  like  their  present  level,  and  coniined  within 
their  present  beds.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
this  ochre-colored  clay,  and  penetrating  to  a  greater  or 
less  depth  the  sandstone  below,  are  dug,  not  only  the  great 

*  I  would  here  remind  the  reader  of  the  terraces  of  Glen  Eoy,  which  indicate 
BUPceaeive  reduelions  of  the  barrier  encasing  the  lake,  similar  to  those  aBBnmBd 
10  have  Ukea  p\».c6  m  the  moutli  of  the  Amazons. 
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longitudinal  channel  of  the  Amazons  itself,  but  also  tlie 
lateral  furrows  through  which  its  tributaries  reach  the 
main  stream,  and  the  network  of  anastomosing  brandies 
flowing  between  them;  the  wliole  forming  the  most  ex 
traordinary  riyer  system  in  the  world. 

My  assumption  that  the  sea  has  produced  very  extensive 
changes  in  the  coast  of  Brazil  —  changes  more  tlian  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  glacial  wall 
which  I  siippoae  to  have  closed  the  Amazonian  Valley  in  the 
ice  period  —  is  by  no  means  hypothetical.  Tliis  action  is 
still  going  on  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  is  even  now  rapid- 
ly modifying  the  outline  of  the  shore.  When  I  first  arrived 
at  Par4, 1  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  Amazons,  the 
largest  river  in  the  world,  has  no  delta.  All  the  other  riv- 
ers which  we  call  great,  though  some  of  them  are  insignifi- 
cant as  compared  with  the  Amazons,  —  tlie  Mississippi, 
the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Danube,  —  deposit  extensive 
deltas,  and  the  smaller  rivers  also,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
constantly  building  up  the  land  at  their  mouths  by  the  mar 
terials  they  bring  along  with  them.  Even  the  little  river 
Kander,  emptying  into  the  lake  of  Thun,  is  not  without  its 
delta.  Since  my  return  from  tlio  Upper  Amazons  to  Pard, 
I  have  made  an  examination  of  some  of  the  harbor  islands, 
and  also  of  parts  of  the  coast,  and  have  satisfied  myself  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  small,  low  islands,  never  rising 
above  the  sea-level,  and  composed  of  alluvial  deposit,  tliey 
are  portions  of  the  main-land  detached  from  it,  partly  by  the 
action  of  the  river  itself,  and  partly  by  the  encroachment  of 
the  ocean.  In  fact,  the  sea  is  eating  away  the  land  much 
faster  than  the  river  can  build  it  up.  The  great  island  of 
Marajo  was  originally  a  continuation  of  the  valley  of  the 
Amazons,  and  is  identical  with  it  in  every  detail  of  its  geo- 
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logical  structure.  My  investigation  of  the  island  itself,  in 
connection  with  the  coast  and  the  river,  leads  me  to  suppose 
that,  haying  been  at  one  time  an  integral  part  of  the  deposits 
described  above,  at  a  later  period  it  beeame  au  island  in  the 
bed  of  the  Amazons,  ■which,  dividing  in  two  arras,  encircled 
it  completely,  and  then,  joining  again  to  form  a  single 
stream,  flowed  onward  to  the  sea-shore,  wliich  in  those  days 
lay  much  farther  to  the  eastward  than  it  now  does.  I  sup- 
pose the  position  of  the  island  of  Marajo  at  that  time  to  have 
corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  present  position  of  the  island 
of  Tnpinambaranas,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  Madeira  with 
the  Araajions.  It  is  a  question  among  geographers  whether 
the  Tocantins  is  a  branch  of  the  Amazons,  or  should  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  au  independent  river  system.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  if  my  view  is  correct,  it  must  formerly  have  borne 
the  same  relation  to  the  Amazons  that  the  Madeira  River 
now  does,  joining  it  jnst  where  Marajo  divided  the  main 
stream,  as  the  Madeira  now  joins  it  at  the  head  of  the  island 
of  Tupinambaraaas.  If  in  countless  centuries  to  come  the 
ocean  should  continue  to  eat  its  way  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Amazons,  once  more  transforming  the  lower  part  of  the 
basin  into  a  gulf,  as  it  was  during  the  cretaceous  period, 
the  time  might  arrive  when  geographers,  finding  the  Ma- 
deira emptying  almost  immediately  into  the  sea,  would  ask 
themselves  whether  it  had  ever  been  indeed  a  branch  of  the 
Amazons,  just  as  they  now  question  whether  the  Tocantins 
is  a  tributary  of  the  main  stream  or  an  independent  river. 
But  to  return  to  Marajo,  and  to  the  facts  actually  in  our 
possession. 

The  island  is  intersected,  iu  its  southeastern  end,  by  a 
considerable  river  called  the  IgarapS  Grande.  The  cut 
made  through  the  land  by  this  stream  seems  intended  to 
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serve  as  a  geological  section,  so  perfectly  does  it  display 
the  three  characteristic  Amazonian  formations  above  de- 
scribed. At  its  moxith,  near  the  town  of  Sour^,  and  at  Sal- 
vaterra,  on  the  opposite  bank,  may  be  seen,  lowest,  the  well- 
stratified  sandstone,  with  the  finely  laminated  clays  resting 
upon  it,  overtopped  by  a  crust ;  then  the  cross-stratified, 
highly  ferruginous  sandstone,  with  quartz  pebbles  here  and 
there ;  and,  above  all,  the  well-known  oehraceous,  unstrati- 
fied  sandy  clay,  spreading  over  the  undulating  surface  of 
the  denudated  sandstone,  following  all  its  inequalities,  and 
filling  all  its  depressions  and  furrows.  But  while  the  Iga- 
rap6  Grande  has  dug  its  channel  down  to  the  sea,  cutting 
these  formations,  as  I  ascertained,  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five 
fathoms,  it  lias  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  encroachments 
of  the  tides,  and  the  ocean  is  now,  in  its  turn,  gaining  upon 
the  land.  Were  there  no  other  evidence  of  the  action  of  the 
tides  in  this  locality,  the  steep  cut  of  the  Igarapi?  Grande, 
contrasting  with  the  gentle  slope  of  the  banks  near  its  moiitli, 
wherever  they  have  been  modified  by  the  invasion  of  the  sea, 
would  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  work  of  the  river  from 
that  of  tlie  ocean,  and  to  prove  that  the  denudation  now  go- 
iug  on  is  due  in  part  to  botti.  But  besides  this,  I  w^  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover,  on  my  recent  excursion,  unmistak- 
able and  perfectly  convincing  evidence  of  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  sea.  At  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  Igarap^  Grande,  both 
at  Sour(5  and  at  Salvaterra,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Iga- 
rap^,  is  a  submerged  forest.  Evidently  this  forest  grew  in 
one  of  those  marshy  lands  constantly  inundated,  for  between 
the  stumps  is  accumulated  the  loose,  felt-like  peat  character- 
istic of  such  grounds,  and  containing  ahout  as^  much  mud 
as  vegetable  matter.  Such  a  marshy  forest,  with  the  stumps 
of  the  trees  still  standing  erect  in  the  peat,  h^  been  lai*' 
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bare  on  both  sides  of  the  Igarapt?  Grande  by  the  eiicroach- 
monts  of  the  ocean.  That  this  is  the  work  of  the  sea  is  un- 
deniable, for  all  the  little  depressions  and  indentations  of  the 
peat  are  filled  with  sear-sand,  and  a  ridge  of  tidal  sand  divides 
it  from  the  forest  still  standing  behind.  Nor  is  this  all.  At 
Vigia,  immediately  opposite  to  Sonr^,  on  the  continental 
side  of  the  ParA  River,  just  where  it  meets  the  sea,  we  have 
the  counterpart  of  this  submerged  forest.  Another  peat-bog, 
with  the  stumps  of  innumerable  trees  standing  in  it,  and 
encroached  upon  in  the  same  way  by  tidal  sand,  is  exposed 
here  also.  No  doubt  these  forests  were  onco  all  contiiiuoiK, 
and  stretched  across  the  whole  basin  of  wliat  is  now  called 
the  Par^  Eiver. 

Since  I  have  been  pursuing  this  inquiry,  I  have  gathered 
much  information  to  the  same  effect  from  persons  living  on 
the  coast.  It  is  well  remembered  that,  twenty  years  ago, 
there  existed  an  island,  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Vigia,  which  has 
now  entirely  disappeared.  Farther  eastward,  the  Bay  of 
Braganza  has  doubled  its  width  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  on  the  shore,  within  the  bay,  the  sea  has  gained  upon 
the  land  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  during  a 
period  of  only  ten  years.  The  latter  fact  is  ascertained 
by  the  position  of  some  liouses,  which  were  two  hundred 
yards  farther  from  the  sea  ten  years  ago  than  they  now 
are.  From  these  and  the  like  reports,  from  my  own  ob- 
servations on  this  part  of  the  Brazilian  coast,  from  some 
investigations  made  by  Major  Ooutinho  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazons  on  its  northern  continental  shore  near  Ma- 
capa,  and  from  the  reports  of  Mr,  St.  John  respecting  the 
formations  in  the  valley  of  the  Paranahyba,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  changes  I  have  been  describing  are  but  a  small 
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part  of  the  destruction  wrougiit  by  tbe  sea  on  the  north- 
eastern sliore  of  this  continent.  I  tlimk  it  will  be  found, 
when  the  coast  has  been  fully  surveyed,  tliat  a  strip  of 
land  not  less  than  a  hundred  leagues  in  width,  stretching 
from  Gape  St.  Eoque  to  the  northern  extremity  of  South 
America,  has  been  eaten  away  by  the  ocean.  If  this  be 
so,  the  Paranaliyba  and  the  rivers  to  the  northwest  of  it, 
in  the  province  of  Maranham,  were  formerly  tributaries 
of  the  Amazons;  and  all  tfiat  we  know  thus  far  of  tlieir 
geological  character  goes  to  prove  that  this  was  actually 
the  case.  Such  an  extensive  oceanic  denudation  must 
have  carried  away  not  only  the  gigantic  glacial  moraine 
here  assumed  to  have  closed  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonian 
basin,  but  the  very  grouud  oii  which  it  formerly  stood. 
Although  the  terminal  moraine  has  disappeared,  there  is, 
however,  no  reason  why  parts  of  the  lateral  moraines 
should  not  reiuain.  And  I  expect  iu  my  approaching 
visit  to  Oeard  to  find  traces  of  the  southern  lateral  mo- 
raine in  tliat  neighborhood. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  I  have  been  engaged  in 
a  series  of  investigations,  in  tbe  United  States,  upon  the 
siibject  of  the  denudations  connected  with  the  close  of  the 
glacial  period  there,  and  tbe  encroachments  of  the  ocean 
upon  the  drift  deposits  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Had 
these  investigations  been  published  in  detail,  with  tlie  ne- 
cessary maps,  it  would  have  been  far  easier  for  me  to 
explain  the  ffe,cts  I  have  lately  observed  in  the  Amazonian 
Valley,  to  connect  them  with  &ets  of  a  like  character  on 
the  continent  of  North  America,  and  to  show  how  re- 
markably they  correspond  with  facts  accomplished  during 
the  same  period  in  other  parts  of  tho  world.  While  the 
glacial  epoch  itself  has  been  very  extensively  studied  in 
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tlie  last  half-century,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  results  connected  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  geo- 
logical winter  and  the  final  disappearance  of  the  ice.  I 
believe  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  presence  of  a 
large  part  of  the  superficial  deposits  lately  i^cribed  to 
the  agency  of  the  sea,  during  temporary  subsidences  of 
the  land,  will  be  found  in  the  melting  of  the  ice-fields. 
To  this  cause  I  would  refer  all  those  deposits  which  I 
have  designated  as  remodelled  drift.  When  the  sheet  of 
ice,  extending  from  the  Arctic  regions  over  a  great  part 
of  North  America  and  coming  down  to  the  sea,  slowly 
melted  away,  the  waters  were  not  distributed  over  the 
face  of  the  country  as  they  now  are.  They  rested  upon 
the  bottom  deposits  of  the  ice-fields,  upon  the  glacial  paste, 
eonsistuig  of  clay,  sand,  pebbles,  boiilders,  etc.,  underlying 
the  ice.  This  bottom  deposit  did  not,  of  course,  present 
an  even  surface,  but  must  have  had  extensive  undulations 
and  depressions.  Ailer  the  watei^  had  been  drained  off 
from  the  more  elevated  ridges,  these  depressions  would 
still  remain  full.  In  the  lakes  and  pools  thus  formed, 
stratified  deposits  would  be  accumulated,  consisting  of  the 
most  minutely  comminuted  clay,  deposited  in  thin  lami- 
nated layers,  or  sometimes  in  considerable  masses,  without 
any  sign  of  stratification ;  such  differences  in  the  formation 
being  determined  by  the  state  of  the  water,  whether  per- 
fectly stagnant  or  more  or  less  agitated.  Of  such  pool 
deposits  overlying  the  drift  there  arc  many  instances  in 
the  Northern  United  States.  By  the  overflowing  of  some 
of  these  lakes,  and  by  the  emptying  of  the  higher  ones 
into  those  on  a  lower  level,  channels  would  gradually  be 
formed  between  the  depressions.  So  began  to  be  marked 
out  our  independent  river-systems,  — the  waters    always 
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seeking  tlieir  natural  level,  gradually  widening  and  deep- 
ening the  channels  in  which  they  flowed,  as  they  worked 
their  way  down  to  the  sea.  When  they  reached  the  shore, 
there  followed  that  antagonism  between  the  nish  of  the 
rivers  and  the  action  of  the  tides,  —  between  continental 
outflows  and  oceanic  encroachments,  —  wliich  still  goes  on, 
and  has  led  to  the  formation  of  our  Eastern  rivers,  with 
their  wide,  open  estuaries,  such  as  the  James,  the  Potomac, 
and  the  Delaware.  All  these  estuaries  are  embanked  by 
drift,  as  are  also,  in  their  lower  course,  the  rivers  con- 
nected with  them.  Where  the  country  was  low  and  flat, 
and  the  drift  extended  far  into  the  ocean,  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea  gave  rise,  not  only  to  our  large  estuaries, 
but  also  to  the  sounds  and  deep  bays  forming  the  most 
prominent  indentations  of  the  continental  coast,  such  as 
tlie  Bay  of  Pundy,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  others.  The  unmistakable  traces  of  glacial  action  upon 
aU  the  islands  along  the  coast  of  New  England,  sometimes 
lying  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  tlie  main-land, 
give  an  approximate,  though  a  minimum,  measure  of  the 
former  extent  of  the  glacial  drift  seaward,  and  the  sub- 
sequent advance  of  the  ocean  upon  the  laud.  Like  those 
of  the  harbor  of  Parfi,  all  these  islands  have  the  same 
geological  structure  as  the  continent,  and  were  evidently 
continuous  with  it  at  some  former  period.  All  tlie  rocky  isl- 
ands along  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  exhibit 
the  glacial  traces  wherever  their  siirfaces  are  exposed  by  the 
washing  away  of  the  drift ;  and  where  the  drift  remains, 
its  character  shows  that  it  was  once  continuous  from  one 
island  to  another,  and  from  all  the  islands  to  the  main-land. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  the  ancient 
limit  of  tlie  glacial  drift,  but  I  think  it  can  be  shown 
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that  it  connected  the  shoals  of  Newfoundland  with  the 
continent ;  that  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Loiig 
Island  made  part  of  the  main-land ;  that,  in  like  manner 
NoTa  Scotia,  including  Sable  Island,  was  united  to  the 
southern  shore  of  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  and  that 
the  same  sheet  of  drift  extended  thence  to  Cape  Cod, 
and  stretched  southward  ^  far  as  Cape  Hatteras ;  —  in 
short,  t!iat  the  line  of  shallow  soundings  along  the  whole 
coast  of  the  United  States  marks  the  former  extent  of 
glacial  drift.  The  ocean  has  gradually  eaton  its  way  into 
this  deposit,  and  given  its  present  outlines  to  tlie  conti- 
nent. Tiiese  denudations  of  the  sea  no  doubt  hegan  as 
soon  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  exposed  the  drift  to 
its  invasion  ;  in  other  words,  at  a  time  when  colossal 
glaciers  still  poured  forth  their  load  of  ice  into  the  At- 
lantic, and  fleets  of  icebergs,  far  larger  and  more  numer- 
ous than  those  now  floated  off  from  the  Arctic  seas, 
were  iaunelied  from  the  northe£^tern  shore  of  the  United 
States.  Many  such  masses  must  have  stranded  along  the 
shore,  and  have  left  various  signs  of  their  presence.  In 
fact,  t!ie  glacial  phenomena  of  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  are  due  to  two  distinct  periods  :  the  first  of 
these  was  the  glacial  epoch  proper,  when  the  ice  was  a 
solid  sheet ;  while  to  the  second  belongs  the  breaking  up 
of  this  epoch,  with  the  gradual  disintegration  and  disper- 
sion of  the  ice.  We  talk  of  the  theory  of  glaciers  and 
the  theory  of  icebergs  in  reference  to  these  phenomena, 
as  if  they  were  exclusively  due  to  one  or  the  other,  and 
whoever  accepted  tlie  former  must  reject  the  latter,  and 
viee  versa.  When  geologists  have  combined  these  now 
discordant  elements,  and  consider  these  two  periods  as 
oonsecutive, —  part  of  the  phenomena  bebg  due  to  the 
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glaciers,  part  to  the  icebergs  aiid  to  freshets  consequent  on 
their  breaking  up,  —  they  will  fijid  that  they  have  covered 
the  whole  ground,  and  that  the  two  theories  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  eacli  other.  I  think  tlie  present  disputes 
upon  this  subject  will  end  somewhat  like  those  which  di- 
vided the  Neptunic  and  Plutonic  schools  of  geologists  in 
the  early  part  of  this  cejitury ;  the  former  of  whom  wouM 
have  it  that  all  the  rocks  were  due  to  the  action  of  water, 
the  latter  that  they  were  wholly  due  to  the  action  of  fire. 
The  problem  was  solved,  and  harmony  restored,  when  it 
was  found  that  both  elements  have  been  equally  at  work 
in  forming  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe.  To  the  stranded 
icebergs  alluded  to  above,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  to  be  re- 
ferred the  origin  of  the  many  lakes  without  outlets  ex- 
isting all  over  the  sandy  tract  along  our  coast,  of  which 
Cape  Cod  forms  a  part.  Not  only  the  formation  of  these 
lakes,  but  also  that  of  our  salt  matches  and  cranberry- 
fields,  I  believe  to  be  connected  with  the  waning  of  the 
ice  period. 

I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  publish  in  detail,  with 
the  appropriate  maps  and  illustrations,  my  observations 
upon  the  changes  of  our  coa'^t,  and  other  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  the  United 
Htates.  To  give  results  without  an  account  of  the  investi- 
gations which  have  led  to  them,  inverts  the  true  method 
of  science ;  and  I  should  not  have  introduced  the  subject 
liere  except  to  show  that  the  fresh-water  denudations  and 
the  oceanic  encroachments  which  have  formed  the  Amazo- 
nian Valley,  with  its  river  system,  are  not  isolated  facts, 
but  that  the  process  has  been  the  same  in  both  continents. 
The  extraordinary  continuity  and  uniformity  of  the  Ama- 
zonian deposits  are  due  to  tiie  inamense  size  of  the  basin 
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enclosed,    and    the    identity   of   the    materials    contained 
in   it. 

A  glance  at  any  geological  map  of  the  world  wiU  show 
the  reader  that  the  Valley  of  the  Amazons,  so  far  as 
an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  its  structure,  is  repre- 
sented as  containing  isolated  tracts  of  Devonian,  Triassie, 
Jurassic,  cretaceous,  tertiary,  and  alluvial  deposits.  Thb 
is  wholly  inaccurate,  as  is  shown  by  the  above  sketch, 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  my  interpretation  of  the 
actual  phenomena,  I  trust  that,  in  presenting  for  the  first 
time  the  formations  of  the  Amazonian  basin  in  their  natu- 
ral eonuection  and  sequence,  as  consisting  of  three  uniform 
sets  of  comparatively  recent  deposits,  extending  throughout 
the  whole  valley,  the  investigations  hero  recorded  liave  con- 
tributed something  to  the  results  of  modern  geology. 
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April  2d.  —  Cear4.  We  left  Pai-d  on  the  26th  of  March, 
In  the  evening,  feeling  for  the  first  time  that  we  were  indeed 
bidding  good  by  to  the  Amazons.  Our  pleasant  voyages  on 
its  yellow  waters,  our  canoe  excursions  on  its  picturesque 
lakes  and  igarapfis,  our  lingerings  in  its  palui-thatched  cot- 
tages, belonged  to  the  past ;  except  in  memory,  our  Amazo- 
nian travels  were  over.  When  we  entered  upou  them,  what 
vague  anticipations,  what  visions  of  a  new  and  interesting 
life,  not,  as  we  supposed,  without  its  dangers  and  anxieties, 
were  before  us.  So  little  is  known,  even  in  Brazil,  of  the 
Amazons,  that  we  could  obtain  only  very  meagre  and,  usually, 
rather  discouraging  information  concerning  our  projected 
journey.  In  Eio,  if  you  say  you  are  going  to  ascend  their 
great  river,  your  Brazilian  friends  look  at  you  with  compas- 
sionate wonder.     You  are  threatened  with  sickness,  with  iu- 
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tolerable  heat,  with  the  absence  of  any  nourishing  food  or 
suitable  lodgings,  with  mosquitoes,  with  Jaear^s  and  wild 
Indians,  If  you  consult  a  physician,  he  gives  you  a  good 
supply  of  quinine,  and  tells  you  to  take  a  dose  every  other 
day  as  a  preventive  against  fever  and  chills ;  so  that  if  you 
escape  intermittent  fever  you  are  at  least  sure  of  being  poi- 
soned by  a  remedy  which,  if  administered  incautiously,  may 
cause  a  disease  worse  than  the  one  it  cures.  It  will  take 
perhaps  from  the  excitement  and  novelty  of  Amazonian 
travelling  to  know  that  the  journey  from  Pard  to  Tabatinga 
may  be  made  with  an  much  ease  as  a  reasonable  traveller 
has  a  right  to  expect,  thougli  of  course  not  without  some 
privations,  and  also  with  no  more  exposure  to  sickness  than 
the  traveller  incurs  in  any  liot  climate.  The  perils  and  ad- 
ventures which  attended  the  voyages  of  Spix  and  Martius, 
or  even  of  more  recent  travellers,  like  Castelnaii,  Bates,  and 
Wallace,  are  no  longer  to  be  found  on  the  main  course  of 
the  Amazons,  thoiigh  they  are  met  at  every  step  on  its  great 
affluents.  On  the  Tocantius,  on  tlie  Madeira,  on  the  Purus, 
on  the  Rio  Negi'o,  the  Trombetas,  or  any  of  the  large  trib- 
utaries, the  traveller  must  still  work  his  way  slowly  np  in 
a  canoe,  scorched  by  the  sun  or  drenched  by  the  rain ;  sleep- 
ing on  the  beach,  hearing  the  cries  of  the  wild  animals  in 
the  woods  around  him,  and  waking  perhaps  in  the  morning, 
to  find  the  tracks  of  a  tiger  in  unpleasant  proximity  to  his 
hammock.  But  along  the  course  of  the  Amazons  ifeelf, 
these  days  of  romantic  adventure  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
are  over;  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  have  disappeared  be- 
fore the  puff  of  the  engine ;  the  canoe  and  the  encampment 
on  the  beach  at  night  have  given  place  to  the  prosaic  con- 
veniences of  the  steamboat.  It  is  no  doubt  true  of  the 
Amazons,  as  of  other  tropical  regions,  that  a  long  r 
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may  reduce  t!ie  vigor  of  the  constitution,  and  perhaps  make 
one  more  liable  to  certain  diseases ;  but  during  our  journey 
of  eight  months  none  of  our  large  company  suffered  from 
any  serious  indisposition  connected  with  the  climate,  nor 
did  we  see  in  any  of  our  wanderings  as  many  indications  of 
intermittent  fever  as  are  to  be  met  constantly  on  our  West- 
ern rivers.  The  voyage  on  the  Amazons  proper  has  now 
become  accessible  to  all  who  are  willing  to  endure  heat  and 
mosquitoes  for  tlie  sake  of  seeing  the  greatest  river  in  the 
world,  and  the  magnificent  tropical  vegetation  along  its 
shores.  Tlie  best  season  for  the  journey  is  from  the  close 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  November,  —  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  being  the  four  driest  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  most  salubrious  throughout  that  region. 

We  had  a  rough  and  boisterous  passage  from  Pard.  to 
CearS,,  with  unceasing  rain,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
decks  were  constantly  wet.  Indeed,  the  cabins  were  not 
free  from  water,  and  it  was  only  by  frequent  bailhig  that 
tlie  floor  of  our  state-room  was  kept  tolerably  dry.  At 
Maranham  we  had  the  relief  of  a  night  on  shore ;  and  Mr. 
Agassiz  and  Major  Coutinho  profited  by  the  occasion  the 
following  morning  to  examine  the  geology  of  the  coast 
more  carefully  than  they  had  formerly  done.  They  found 
tho  structure  identical  with  that  of  tlie  Amazonian  Valley, 
except  that  the  formations  were  more  worn  down  and  dis- 
turbed. Wg  arrived  before  Cearfi  at  two  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urday, March  31st,  expecting  to  go  on  shore  at  once ;  but 
the  sea  ran  high,  the  tide  was  unfavorable,  and  during  the 
day  not  even  a  "jangada,"  those  singular  rafts  that  here 
take  the  place  of  boats,  ventured  out  to  our  steamer  as 
she  lay  rocking  in  the  surf.  Cear&  has  no  harbor,  aud  the 
sea  drives  in  with  fearful  violence  on  the  long  sand-beach 
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fronting  the  town,  making  it  impossible,  at  certain  states 
of  the  tide  and  in  stormy  weather,  for  any  boat  to  land, 
unless  it  be  one  of  tliese  jaiigadas  (catamarans),  over  which 
the  waves  break  without  swamping  them.  At  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  a  custom-house  boat  came  out,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  rough  sea, 
we  determined  to  go  on  shore,  for  we  were  told  that  in  the 
morning  the  tide  would  be  unfavorable,  and  if  the  wind 
continued  in  the  present  quarter  it  might  be  still  more  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  land.  It  was  not  without  some 
anxiety  that  I  stood  waiting  my  turn  to  enter  the  boat ;  for 
though  at  one  moment  it  rose,  on  the  swell  of  the  sea,  close 
to  the  stair,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  was  a  couple  of 
yards  away.  Some  presence  of  mind  and  a^lity  were 
needed  in  order  to  make  the  leap  just  at  the  right  instant; 
and  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  in  the  boat  and  not  in  the 
water,  the  chances  being  about  even.  As  we  rode  in  over 
the  breakers,  the  boatmen  entertained  us  with  so  many  sto- 
ries of  the  difficulty  of  landing,  the  frequent  accidents,  and 
especially  of  one  which  had  occurred  a  few  days  before  when 
three  Englishmen  had  been  drowned,  that  I  began  to  think 
reacliing  the  shore  must  be  more  perilous  than  leaving  the 
f  hip.  As  we  approached  the  town  tlie  scene  was  not  with- 
out its  picturesque  charm.  The  moon,  struggling  through 
gray,  watery  clouds,  threw  a  fitful  light  over  the  long  sand- 
beach,  on  which  the  crested  waves  were  driving  furiously. 
A  number  of  laden  boats  were  tossing  in  the  surf,  and  the 
roar  of  the  breakers  mingled  with  the  cries  of  the  black 
porters,  as  they  waded  breast  high  through  the  water,  un- 
loading the  cargoes  and  carrying  their  burdens  to  the  shore 
on  their  beads.  We  were  landed  much  in  the  same  way, 
the  boatmen  carrying  us  over  the  surf.     This  is  the  oi"di- 
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nary  mode  of  emliarking  or  landing  pai-iengers ;  it  is  but 
rarely,  and  at  particular  states  of  the  tide,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  disembark  at  the  pier  which  has  been  thrown  out 
from  the  thore.  Major  Coutinbo  had  written  to  a  friend 
to  engage  lodgings  fur  us,  and  we  found  a  bouse  ready. 
I  wa&.  glad  fo  sink  into  my  comfortable  hammock,  to  ex- 
change the  pitctiing  and  rolling  of  the  steamer  for  its  gentle 
Kicking,  to  bo  out  of  reach  of  the  hungiy  waves,  and  yet  to 
hear  their  distant  rusli  on  the  shiire  as  I  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  was  rainy,  but  in  the  afternoon  it 
cleared,  and  toward  evening  we  took  a  long  drive  with  our 
host,  Br.  Felice.  I  like  the  aspect  of  Ceari.  I  like  its 
wide,  well-paved,  cleanly  streets,  which  are  bright  with 
color,  for  the  substantial  houses  on  either  side  are  of  many 
hues.  If  it  chance  to  be  a  Sunday  or  a  festa  day,  every 
balcony  is  filled  with  gayly-dressed  girls,  while  groups  of 
men  sit  smoking  and  talking  on  the  sidewalks  before  the 
doors.  This  town  has  not  the  stagnant,  inanimate  look  of 
many  Brazilian  towns.  It  tells  of  movement,  life,  pros- 
perity.* Beyond  the  city  the  streets  stretch  out  into  the 
carapos,  bordered  on  its  inland  side  by  beautiful  serras ; 
the  Serra  Grande  and  the  Serra  de  Baturit^.  In  front 
of  the  city  stretches  the  broad  sand-beach,  and  the  mur- 
mur of  t!ie  surf  comes  up  into  the  heart  of  the  town. 
It  seems  as  if,  so  lying  between  sea  and  mountain,  Ceard, 
should  be  a  healthy  place,  and  it  is  \isually  so  reputed. 
Kut  at  this  moment,  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  the  unusiial 
continuance  of  the  dry  season  and  tlie  extraordinary  vio- 
lence of  the  rains,  now  that  they  have  begun,  the   town 

*  Tho  praspevous  province  of  Ceavi  baa  found  in  Senator  I'ompco  a  worthy 
exponent  of  its  intei-esia ;  not  only  does  he  reprisent  the  province  at  Rio  de 
Jsineiro,  bat,  by  the  publication  of  careful  etatistica,  has  largely  contributed  to 
its  progress.  —  L.  A. 
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is  very  sickly.  Yellow-fever  is  prevalent,  and  there  liavo 
beeu  a  good  many  deaths  from  it  recently,  though  it  is 
said  not  to  have  assumed  tlie  character  of  an  epidemic 
as  yet.  Still  more  fatal  is  the  malignant  dysentery,  wliich 
has  been  raging  both  in  town  and  country  for  the  last 
two  months. 

We  are  trying  to  hasten  the  arrangements  for  our  inland 
journey,  but  do  not  find  it  very  easy.  Mr.  Agassiz's  object 
in  stopping  here  is  to  satisfy  himself  by  direct  investigation 
of  the  former  existence  of  glaciers  in  the  serras  of  tliis 
province,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  some  traces  of  the  south- 
ern lateral  moraine,  marking  the  limit  of  the  mass  of  ice 
which  he  supposes  to  have  iilled  the  Amazonian  basiu  xii 
the  glacial  period.  In  the  Amazonian  Valley  itself  he  has 
seen  that  all  tlie  geological  phenomena  are  connected  with 
the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  with  the  melting  of  the 
ice  and  the  immense  freshets  consequent  upon  its  disap- 
pearance. On  leaving  the  Amazons,  the  next  step  in  the 
investigation  was  to  seek  the  masses  of  loose  materials 
left  by  tbe  glacier  itself.  On  arriving  here  he  at  once 
made  inquiries  to  this  effect,  from  a  number  of  persons 
who  have  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the  province,  and  are 
therefore  familiar  with  its  features.  The  most  valuable 
information  he  has  obtained,  —  valuable  from  the  fact, 
that  the  precision  with  which  it  is  given  shows  that  it 
may  be  relied  upon, — is  from  Dr.  Felice.  His  occupa- 
tion as  land-surveyor  has  led  him  to  travel  a  great  deal 
in  the  region  of  the  Serra  Grande.  He  has  made  a  valu- 
able map  of  this  portion  of  the  province,  and  he  tells  Mr. 
Agassiz  that  there  is  a  wall  of  loose  materials,  bouldei^, 
ston^,  &c.,  running  from  east  to  west  for  a  distance  of 
some  sixty  leagues  from  the  Rio  Aracaty-Assii  to  Bom  Jesu, 
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in  tlie  Serra  Grande.  From  his  account,  this  wall  resem- 
bles greatly  the  "  Horsebacks  "  iit  Maine,  those  remarkable 
ridges  accumulated  by  the  ancient  glaciers,  and  running 
sometimes  uaintorruptedly  for  thirty  or  forty  miles.  Tlie 
horsebacks  are,  however,  covered  with  soil  and  turf,  where- 
as Dr.  Felice  describes  this  wall  as  rough  and  bare.  Mr. 
Agassiz  has  no  doubt  that  this  accumulation  or  dike  of 
loose  materials,  the  position  and  direction  of  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  his  conjecture  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence obtained  in  the  Araajzonian  Valley,  is  a  portion  of 
the  lateral  moraine,  marking  the  southeastern  limit  of  the 
great  Amazonian  glacier.  Unhappily,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  visit  it  himself,  for  even  could  he  devote  the  time 
necessary  for  so  long  a  journey  iu  the  interior,  wo  are 
told  that  at  this  season  the  state  of  the  roads  makes  it 
almost  impossible.  He  must  therefore  leave  the  iden- 
tification of  this  colossal  moraine  to  some  younger  and 
more  fortunate  investigator,  and  content  himself  with  a 
direct  examination  of  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence, namely,  the  traces  of  local  glaciers  in  the  serras  in 
the  more  immediate  neighborhood  of  Cear4.  If  the  basin 
of  the  Amazons  was  actually  filled  with  ice,  all  the  moun- 
tains lying  outside  of  ite  limits  in  the  neighboring  provinces 
must  have  had  their  glaciers  also.  It  is  in  search  of  these 
local  glaciers  that  we  undertake  onr  present  journey,  hoping 
to  reach  the  Serra  of  Batnrit^. 

April  &ih.  —  Pacatuba  (at  the  foot  of  the  Serra  of  Ara- 
tanha).  After  endless  delays  and  difficulties  about  horses, 
servants,  and  other  preparations  for  our  journey,  we  succeed- 
ed in  getting  off  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8d.  The  mode 
of  travelling  in  the  interior  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
people,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  any  journey 
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with  promptness  and  punctuality.  While  the  preparations 
for  our  excursion  were  going  on,  neiglibore  and  acq^taint- 
ances  would  stroll  in  to  pee  how  things  were  advancing ;  one 
would  propose  that  we  should  postpone  our  departure  till 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  on  account  of  some  trouble  about 
the  horses  ;  another  that  we  should  wait  a  week  or  two 
lor  more  favorable  weather.  Evidently  it  did  not  occur  to 
any  one  that  it  could  be  of  much  importance  whether  we 
started  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  nest  week  or  next  mouth. 
The  lotns-eaters  in  the  "  land  in  which  it  seemed  always 
afternoon "  could  not  have  been  more  happily  indifferent 
to  the  passage  of  time.  Now  this  calm  superiority  to 
laws  obeyed  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  this  ignoring  of  the 
great  dictum  "tempus  fu^t"  is  rather  exasperating  to  a 
man  who  has  only  the  fortnight  intervening  between  two 
steamers  in  which  to  aecomplisli  his  journey,  and  knows 
the  time  to  be  all  too  short  for  the  objects  he  has  in  view. 
These  habits  of  procrastination  are  mncli  less  marked  in 
those  parts  of  Br^il  where  railroad  and  steam  travel  have 
been  introduced ;  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  promptness 
and  despatch  are  anywhere  familiar  qualities  in  this  coun- 
try. Our  delays  in  this  particular  instance  were  in  no  way 
owing  to  any  want  of  interest  in  our  plans ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  met  here,  as  everywhere,  the  most  cordial  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  the  President  of  the 
province,  as  well  as  other  persons,  were  ready  to  give  every 
assistance  in  their  power.  But  a  stranger  cannot  of  course 
expect  the  habits  of  the  people  to  be  changed  to  suit  his 
convenience,  and  we  did  hut  share  in  the  general  slowness 
of  movement.  However,  we  were  at  last  on  the  way ; 
our  party  consisting  of  Major  Coutinho,  Senhor  Pompeo, 
Government    Engineer   of  the   province,  whom  the  Presi- 
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dent  had  kindly  detailed  to  accompany  «s,  Mr.  Agassiz. 
and  myself.  We  had  a  servaut,  also  provided  by  the 
President,  one  of  his  guard,  and  two  men,  with  a  conple 
of  pack-mules  for  baggage  and  provisions.  We  started 
so  late  in  the  day,  that  our  first  ride  was  but  a  league 
or  so  out  of  the  town ;  short  as  it  was,  however,  we  did 
not  escape  several  showers,  always  to  be  expected  at  this 
season.  Yet  the  ride  was  pleasant ;  a  smell  aa  of  huckle- 
berry meadows  came  from  the  low  growth  of  shrubs  cover- 
tl  fi  Id  f  niles  around,  and  the  very  earth  was 
f  t  f     n  tl        ain.     As  we  left  the  city,  low  clouds, 

f  11  of  1  t,  t  1  wers,  hung  over  the  serras,  and  gave 
tl     n  nl       I     uty,  more  impressive,  if  less  cheerful, 

t!       tl  1        look.     At  sis  o'clock  we  reached  Amn- 

1  a  11a  wl  e  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  As  wo 
od  at  d  k  t  seemed  to  me  oidy  a  little  cluster  of  low 
mud  houses ,  but  I  found,  by  daylight,  there  were  one  op 
two  buildings  of  more  pretentious  character.  We  stopped 
at  the  end  of  the  principal  street,  before  the  venda  (village 
inn).  At  the  door,  which  opened  across  the  middle,  al- 
lowing its  lower  half  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  gate,  stood 
the  host,  little  expecting  guests  on  this  dark,  rainy  night. 
He  was  a  fat  old  man,  with  a  head  as  round  as  a  bullet, 
covered  with  very  short  white  curly  hair,  and  a  face 
beaming  with  good  nature,  but  reddened  also  by  many 
potations.  He  was  dressed  in  white  cotton  drawers  with 
a  sliirt  hanging  loose  over  them;  his  feet  were  stocking- 
less,  but  he  had  on  a  pair  of  tlie  wooden-soled  slippers, 
down  at  heel,  of  which  you  hear  the  "  clack,  clack "  in 
every  town  and  village  during  the  rainy  season.  He 
opened  the  gate  and  admitted  us  into  a  small  room  fur- 
nished with  a  hammock,  a  sofa,  and  a  few  chairs,  the  mud 
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walla  adorned  mth  some  coai^e  prints,  of  wbicli  the  old 
gentleman  seemed  very  proud.  He  eaid  if  we  could  ho 
satisiied  with  such  accommodation  as  he  had,  the  gentle- 
men to  sling  tlieir  hammocks  in  the  sitting-room  with  him, 
the  Senhora  to  sleep  with  his  wife  and  the  children  in  the 
only  other  room  he  had  to  offer,  he  should  be  happy  to 
receiye  us.  I  confess  that  the  prcipect  was  not  encourag- 
ing ;  but  I  w^  prepared  to  meet  with  inconveniences, 
knowing  that  even  a  short  journey  into  the  interior  involved 
discomforts,  and  when  the  hostess  presently  entered  and 
made  me  heartily  welcome  to  a  corner  of  her  apartment, 
I  thanked  her  with  such  eordiahfy  as  I  could  muster.  She 
was  many  years  younger  than  her  husband,  and  still  very 
handsome,  with  an  Oriental  kind  of  beauty,  rather  enhanced 
by  her  dress,  f-he  wore  a  red  muslin  wrapper,  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear,  but  still  brilliant  in  color  ;  and  her  long 
black  hair  hung  loose  and  unbraided  over  her  shoulders. 
An  hour  or  two  later  supper  was  announced.  We  had 
brought  tlie  greater  part  of  it  with  us  from  the  city,  but 
we  invited  all  the  family  to  sup  with  us,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country.  Tlie  old  gentleman  completed 
his  toilet  by  adding  to  it  a  gaudy-iiowered  cotton  dress- 
ing-gown, and  seating  himself  at  tite  table,  contemplated 
the  roast-chickens  and  claret  with  no  little  satisfaction. 
Prom  the  appearance  of  things,  such  a  meal  must  have 
been  a  rarity  in  his  house.  The  mud  floor  of  tlie  kitchen 
where  we  supped  was  sloppy,  and  its  leaky  roof  and  broken 
walls  were  but  dimly  lighted  by  the  coarse  guttering  candles 
made  from  the  Carnauha  palm.  I  presently  heard  a  loud 
gobbling  close  by  my  side  ;  and,  looking  down,  saw  by 
the  half-light  a  black  pig  feeding  at  a  little  table  with 
the  two  children,  assisted  also  by  the  dog  and   the  cat. 
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Supper  over,  I  proposed  to  go  to  the  common  sleeping 
apartment,  preferring  to  be  in  advance  of  my  companions. 
It  was  a  little  room,  some  ten  feet  square,  behind  the 
one  where  we  had  been  received,  and  without  any  window. 
This  is  not,  however,  so  great  an  objection  here,  where 
the  roofs  are  so  open  that  a  great  deal  of  air  comes  from 
above.  Once  ensconced  in  my  hammock  I  began  to  watch 
the  arrival  of  my  room-mates  with  some  curiosity.  First 
entered  a  young  girl  and  her  little  sister,  who  stowed 
themselves  away  in  one  of  the  beds  ;  then  came  the  ser- 
vant-maid and  hung  herself  up  in  her  hammoclc  in  a 
corner  ;  and  lastly  arrived  the  landlady,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  other  bed,  and  completed  the  charms  of  the 
scene  by  lighting  her  pipe  to  have  a  quiet  smoke  before 
she  went  to  sleep.  I  cannot  say  the  situation  was  favor- 
able to  rest ;  the  heavy  showers  wliich  rattled  on  the  tiles 
throughout  the  night  penetrated  the  leaky  roof,  and,  how- 
ever I  changed  my  position  in  the  hammock,  it  rained 
into  my  face ;  fleas  were  abundant ;  the  silence  was  occa- 
sionally broken  by  the  crying  of  the  children,  or  the  grunt- 
ing of  the  pig  at  the  door,  and  for  my  part  I  was  very 
glad  when  five  o'clock  called  us  all  to  get  iip,  our  plan 
being  to  start  at  six  and  ride  three  leagues  before  breakfast. 
However,  on  a  journey  of  this  kind,  it  is  one  thing  to  intend 
going  anywhere  at  a  particular  time  and  quite  another  to 
accomplish  it.  When  we  met  at  six  o'clock  in  readiness 
for  our  journey,  two  of  the  horses  were  not  to  be  found  ; 
they  had  strayed  away  during  the  night.  Though  accidents 
of  this  kind  are  a  constant  siibject  of  complaint,  it  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  any  one  to  secure  the  horses  for  the 
night;  it  is  indeed  far  easier  to  let  them  roam  about  and 
provide  for  themselves.    The  servants  were  sent  to  look  for 
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them,  and  ve  '■it  waiting,  and  losing  the  best  hours 
of  the  mornmg,  till,  m  their  own  good  time,  men  and 
beasts  reappi^iiod  We  weie  at  \a.'^\  on  the  loid  at  half 
last  e%ht  0 clock,  but,  unhappily,  it  was  ju'^t  dunug 
oui  two  hours  of  inaction  that  the  lam,  which  had  been 
pouiing  m  totrents  all  night,  had  ceised  for  a  time  We 
had  scarcely  '■taited  wln„n  it  1  egin  again,  and  acuompanied 
US  lot  1  gieit  part  of  tlio  way  on  oui  long  thiee  leigue*'  ride 
We  came  now  for  tiie  hrst  time  on  the  Camiuba  pilra 
(Copoinicia  ceiifeia),  so  invaluable  for  its  many  us(ful 
piopertseti  It  furni'^hes  an  idmirable  timber,  stiong  lud 
durable,  from  which  the  rafters  of  ill  the  hou'ies  m  tins 
region  are  mide  ,  it  jiUds  i  ■wax  vihich,  if  the  pioccss 
of  refining  ind  bleaching  it  ^fe^e  undei  stood,  wouli  mite 
an  excellent  candle  ind  which,  as  it  is,  is  u'-ed  for 
linht  thioughout  tlie  piovim^  fiom  its  silky  fibie  reiy 
strong  thread  and  coidige  iie  inmufactui ed  ,  the  heait 
of  the  leaves,  when  cooked,  makes  an  excellent  vegetable, 
lesemhlmg  delicate  cabbage  and,  finally,  it  provides  a 
very  nomi'^hmg  fodder  for  eittle  It  is  a  sajing  in  the 
piovmce  of  Ceaia  that  whcie  the  Oalnaul^  palm  abounds 
a  man  his  all  he  needs  for  himself  and  his  horse  The 
stem  is  tall,  and  the  leaves  so  ai  ranged  around  the  sum 
mit  IS  to  form  a  close  spheiical  crown,  entirely  unlike 
that  of  an\  other  palm  * 

If  we  had  to  lament  the  run,  we  were  foitunate  in  not 
hivm^  the  sun  on  our  journey  for  the  forest  is  low  and 
affords  but  little  shade  The  road  was  m  i  teriible  con- 
dmon   from  the  long-continued   lams,   ind   thjugh   there 

*  For  a  TOry  inteiestinK  treatise  on  f!  is  palm   ai  d  the  vu-  oui  branches 
of  mdiihtri  It  may  ba  made  to  subierve  see    Hofice  "nr  !e  Palmiei  Camauba 
p8i  M  A.  de  Mae«do,  Pans,  1867,  3=. 
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are  no  rivers  of  any  importanco  between  the  town  and 
the  Serra  of  Mongiiba,  to  which  we  were  bound,  yet 
ill  several  places  tlie  little  streams  were  swollen  to  a  con- 
siderable depth ;  and,  owing  to  the  broken  condition  of  the 
bottom,  full  of  holes  and  deep  ruis,  they  were  by  no  means 
easy  to  ford.  After  a  fatiguing  ride  of  four  liours,  durinff 
wMcli  we  inquired,  two  or  three  times,  how  far  we  had  still 
to  go,  and  always  received  the  same  answer,  "uma  legua," 
that  league  never  seeming  to  diminish  with  our  advance, 
we  were  delighted  to  find  ourselves  at  the  little  bridle-path 
which  turned  off  from  the  main  road  and  led  us  to  the 
fazenda  of  Senhor  Franklin  de  Lima.  The  traveller  is 
always  welcome  who  asks  hospitality  at  a  Brazilian  coun- 
try house,  but  Major  Coutinho  had  already  stayed  at  this 
fazeiida  on  previous  joiirneys,  and  we  shared  the  welcome 
given  to  him  as  an  old  friend.  The  hospitality  of  our 
excellent  hosts  repaid  us  for  all  the  fatigues  of  our  jour- 
ney, and  our  luggage  being  still  on  the  road,  their  kindness 
supplied  the  defects  of  our  toilet,  which  was  in  a  lamentable 
condition  after  splashing  through  muddy  water  two  or  three 
feet  deep.  Mr.  Agassiz,  however,  could  not  spare  time  to 
rest ;  we  had  followed  a  moraiuie  soil  for  a  great  part  of 
our  journey,  had  passed  many  boulders  on  the  road,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  examine  the  Serra  of  Monguba,  on 
the  slope  of  which  Senhor  Franklin  has  his  coffee  plan- 
tation, and  at  the  foot  of  whieli  liis  liouse  stands.  He 
was,  therefore,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback  tlie  greater 
part  of  this  day  and  the  following  one,  examining  the 
geological  structure  of  the  mountain,  and  satisfying  him- 
self that,  here  too,  all  the  valleys  have  had  their  glaciers, 
and  that  these  valleys  have  brought  down  from  tlie  hill- 
sides  into   the    plains   boulders,    pebbles,    and    dShria    of 
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all  sorts.  In  tliis  pleasant  homo,  in  the  midst  of  the 
bright,  intelligent  circle  composing  the  family  of  Senlior 
Franklin,  we  passed  two  days.  After  breakfast  we  dis- 
persed to  our  various  occupations,  the  gentlemen  being 
engaged  in  excursions  in  the  neighborhood ;  the  evening 
brought  us  together  again,  and  was  enlivened  with  music, 
dancing,  and  games.  The  Brazilians  are  fond  of  games, 
and  play  them  with  much  wit  and  animation.  One  of 
their  favorite  games  is  called  "  the  market  of  saints "  ; 
it  is  very  amusmg  when  there  are  two  or  three  bright 
people  to  act  the  prominent  parts.  One  person  performs 
tlie  salesman,  another  the  padre  who  comes  to  purchase 
a  saint  for  his  chapel ;  the  company  enact  the  saints, 
covering  their  faces  with  their  handlferchiefs,  and  remain- 
ing as  motionless  as  possible.  Tlie  salesman  faring  in  the 
padre,  and,  taking  him  from  one  to  another  hi  turn,  de- 
scribes all  their  extraordinary  miraculous  qualities,  their 
wonderful  lives  and  pious  deaths.  After  a  few  introduc- 
tory remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  purchase,  the  hand- 
kerchief is  drawn  off,  and  if  the  saint  keeps  his  counte- 
nance and  remains  immovable  during  all  the  ridiculous 
things  that  are  said  about  him,  he  comes  oif  scot  free ; 
but  if  he  laughs  he  is  subject  to  a  forfeit.  There  are 
indeed  few  who  stand  the  test ;  for  if  the  salesman  has 
any  tact  in  tlie  game,  he  knows  how  to  seize  upon  any 
funny  incident  or  characteristic  quality  connected  with  the 
individual,  and  give  it  promiiicnee.  Perliaps  the  reader, 
knowing  something  of  our  hunt  for  glaciers,  may  guess 
tliis  saint.  Major  Coutinho  behig  salesman.  "This,  Sen- 
hor  Padre,  is  rather  a  stout  saint,  but  still  of  most  pious 
disposition,  and,  0  meu  Padre!  a  wonderful  worker  of 
miracles ;  he  can  fill  these  valleys  with  ice,  lie  covers  the 
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mountains  with  snow  in  tho  hottest  days,  he  brings  the 
stones  from  the  top  of  the  sorra  to  the  bottom,  ho  finds 
animals  in  tlie  bowels  of  tho  earth  and  brings  out  their 
bones."  "Ah!"  replies  the  padre,  "a  wonderful  saint, 
truly  !  such  an  one  as  I  need  for  my  chapel  ;  let  me 
look  upon  his  face."  Handkerchief  withdrawn,  and  the 
saint  in  question  of  course  loses  his  forfeit.  Yesterday, 
after  breakfast,  we  left  our  pleasant  friends  and  came  on 
to  the  little  village  of  Paeatuba,  a  league  farther  inland, 
and  most  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Serra 
of  Aratanha.  Here  we  are  fortunate  in  finding  an  empty 
"sobrada"  (two-storied  house),  in  which  we  shall  establish 
ourselves  for  the  two  or  tliree  days  we  mean  to  spend  in 
this  neighborhood.  "We  have  had  it  swept  out,  have  hung 
our  hammocks  in  the  vacant  rooms,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  straw  sofa  and  a  few  chairs,  are  innocent  of 
furniture  ;  and  if  we  find  it  rather  forlorn  within  doors, 
we  have  at  least  beautiful  views  from  all  our  windows. 

April  7th.  —  Paeatuba.  We  have  already  ascertained 
that  our  exploration  must  be  confined  to  the  serras  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  find  ourselves ;  for  every  one  tells  us 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  roads,  it  would  be  Impossi- 
ble to  go  to  Baturit^  and  return  in  the  sliort  time  we  have 
at  our  disposal.  However,  Mr.  Agassiz  is  not  disappointed; 
for  he  says  a  farther  journey  could  only  give  him  glacial 
phenomena  on  a  larger  scale,  which  he  finds  here  immedi- 
ately about  him  in  the  greatest  perfection.  On  this  very 
Serra  of  Aratanha,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  happen  to  have 
taken  up  our  quarters,  the  glacial  phenomena  are  as  legible 
as  in  any  of  the  valleys  of  Maine,  or  in  those  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Cumberland  in  England.  It  had  evidently  a  local 
glacier,  formed   by  the   meeting  of  two   arms,  which  de- 
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scended  from  two  depressions  spreading  right  and  left  on 
the  upper  pai-t  of  the  serra,  and  joining  below  in  the  main 
valloy.  A  large  part  of  the  medial  moraine  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  these  two  arms  can  stili  be  traced  in  the 
central  yalley.  One  of  the  lateral  moraines  is  perfectly  pre- 
served, the  village  road  cutting  through  it ;  while  the  vil- 
lage itself  is  built  just  within  tfie  terminal  moraine,  which 
is  thrown  up  in  a  long  ridge  in  front  of  it.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  in  the  centre  of  the  medial  moraine,  formed  by  a 
little  mountain  stream  making  its  way  through  the  ridge  of 
rocks  and  boulders,  is  a  delicious  bathing  pool,  overgrown 
by  orange-trees  and  palms.  As  Mr.  Agassiz  came  down 
from  the  sorra  yesterday,  heated  with  his  hunt  after  glaciers 
under  a  tropical  sun,  he  stopped  to  bathe  in  this  pool.  He 
said,  as  he  enjoyed  its  refreshing  coolness,  he  eouid  not  but 
be  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  origin  of  this  basin 
and  the  vegetation  which  now  surrounds  it ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  odd  coincidence  that  he,  a  naturalist  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  should  be  bathing  under  the  shade  of  palms 
and  orange-trees  on  the  very  spot  where  he  sought  and 
found  the  evidence  of  a  cold  bo  intense  that  it  heaped  the 
mountains  with  ice. 

April  9tk.  —  Yesterday,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  left  Pacatuba  for  the  house  of  Senbor  da  Costa,  lying 
half-way  up  the  serra,  at  a  height  of  about  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  path  up  the  serra  is 
wild  and  picturesque,  lined  with  immense  boulders,  and 
shaded  with  large  trees ;  white  here  and  there  a  little  cas- 
cade comes  brawling  down  over  the  rocks.  In  this  climate, 
a  road  so  broken  by  boulders  is  especially  beautiful,  on  ac- 
count of  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation.  Exquisite  vines, 
slirubs,  and  even  trees  spring  up  wherever  they  can  find  the 
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least  soil  in  wliicli  to  strike  root ;  and  many  of  these  iso- 
lated rocks  are  gardens  in  themselves.  One  immense 
boulder  in  the  path  is  split,  and  from  its  centre  springs  a 
palm  all  draperied  in  vhies.  Of  the  native  trees,  tlie  Geni- 
papu  (Geiiipa  braziiiensis),  the  Imbauba  (Oecropia),  the 
Carnauba  (Copernieia  cerifera),  tlie  Catoli;  (Attalea  hu- 
milis),  and  ttie  Pao  d'Arco  (Tecoma  speciosa)  are  most 
prominent.  Tlie  latter  is  so  named  because  the  Indians 
make  their  bows  from  its  tough,  elastic  wood.  Though  not 
native  to  the  soil,  bananas,  cocoa-nut  palms,  orange-trees, 
as  well  as  cotton  and  coffee  shrubs,  are  abundant.  The 
cultivation  of  coffee,  which  thrives  admirably  on  tlie  slopes 
of  all  the  serras,  is  the  great  source  of  prosperity  liere;  but, 
at  least  in  the  sitios  we  have  visited,  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
of  tiie  extent  of  the  plantations  on  account  of  the  irregular 
manner  of  planting.  The  crops  are,  however,  very  large, 
and  the  coffee  superior  in  quality.  I  found  the  climb  up  the 
precipitous  serra  exceedingly  fatiguing.  Tlie  people  wlio 
live  on  the  mountaui  come  and  go  constantly,  even  witli  their 
children,  on  iiorsebauk ;  but  as  our  horses  were  from  the 
city,  and  unaccustomed  to  mountain  patlis,  we  had  prefen^ed 
ascendnjg  on  foot,  e<-pecially  as  the  rains  had  made  tlie  road 
more  rough  and  broken  than  usual.  A  mountain  scramble 
in  this  country  is  very  different  from  the  same  thing  in  tem- 
perate climates.  The  least  exertion  induces  excessive  per- 
spiration :  and  if,  when  thus  drenched  to  the  skin,  you  stop  to 
rest,  you  are  chilled  by  the  slightest  breeze.  I  was  very  glad 
when,  after  about  an  hour's  climbing,  we  reached  the  sitio 
of  Senhor  da  Costa,  on  tlie  slope  of  the  seri'a.  Donna  Maria 
laughed  at  me  for  coming  up  on  foot,  and  said  I  sliould  have 
mounted  like  a  man,  as  slie  does,  and  ascended  the  serra  on 
horseback.     Indeed,  I  think  a  lady  who  is  obliged  to  make  a 
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journey  in  tlie  interior  of  Brazil  should  dress  Bloomer-fashion 
and  mount  en  cavalier.  A  lady's  seat  on  horseback  is  too 
insecure  for  dangerous  mountain  roads,  or  for  fording 
streams ;   and  her  long  skirt  is  another  inconvenience. 

Nothing  can  he  more  picturesque  than  the  situation  of 
this  sitio.  It  is  surrounded  by  magnificent  masses  of  rock, 
which  seem  embedded  in  the  forest,  as  it  were ;  and  by  its 
.side  a  cascade  comes  leaping  down  through  the  trees,  so  hid- 
den by  them  that,  though  you  hear  the  voice  of  the  water 
constantly,  you  only  see  its  glimmer  here  and  there  among 
the  green  foliage.  The  house  itself  standi  on  a  fine  speci- 
men of  moraine,  flanked  on  one  side  hy  a.  bank  of  red  mo- 
rainic  soil,  overtopped  by  boulders.  It  is  so  built  in  among 
huge  masses  of  rock  that  its  walls  seem  half  natural.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mpuntain  spreads  the  Sertao,  stretching 
level  for  the  most  part  to  the  ocean,  though  broken  here 
and  there  by  billowy  hills  rising  isolated  from  its  surface. 
Beyond  it  many  miles  away  may  be  seen  the  yellow  lines 
of  the  sand-dunes  on  the  shore,  and  the  wliite  glitter  of  the 
sea.  The  Sertao  (desert)  is  beautifnlly  green  now,  and 
spreads  out  like  a  verdant  prairie  below.  Bnt  in  the  dry 
season  it  justifies  its  name  and  becomes  a  very  desert  indeed, 
bei]ig  so  parched  that  all  vegetation  is  destroyed.  The 
drought  is  so  great  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  that 
the  country  people  living  in  the  Sertao  are  often  in  danger 
of  famine  from  the  drying  up  of  all  the  crops.*  After  this 
long  dry  season  the  rains  often  set  in  with  terrible  violence, 

•  But  for  the  existance  of  o  shrub  iJliel  to  our  hinthtrn  Hii  1  known  to 
botanists  as  Zi/.jphiis  Joiiiieiro,  the  cattle  wotild  enffti  e\i,e>  iveli  dining  the 
drought.  Thid  ehriib  19  one  of  the  few  plants  mmmon  10  thia  latitiile  which 
does  not  lose  its  foliage  liming  the  dry  ecnson  and  happily  for  tlie  mluil>iEi\nt>, 
fill  the  horhivorons  domesticated  animals  di.light  to  feed  upon  it  — L  A. 
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and  it  is  at  this  time  that  epidemics  are  developed,  such  as 
prevail  now.  It  rains  day  and  night  for  weeks  at  a  time,  till 
everything  is  penetrated  with  dampness  ;  and  when  the  hot 
sun  comes  out  upon  the  soaked  and  steaming  earth,  it  is  far 
more  injurious  than  in  the  dry  season.  Oue  cannot  wonder 
at  the  prevailing  sickness,  for  the  humidity  seems  to  per- 
meate evcrytliiiig  with  siihtle  power.  The  walls,  tho  floors, 
the  very  furniture,  —  your  hammock  at  night  and  your 
clothes  in  the  morning,  —  feel  damp  and  have  a  sort  of 
clammy  chiil ;  and  the  sun  comes  out  with  such  fitful 
gleams,  that,  intense  as  is  its  heat  while  it  lasts,  nothing  he- 
comes  thoroughly  dried. 

Toward  nightfall  we  went  to  see  the  sunset  from  a  boul- 
der of  enormous  size,  which  seems  to  have  stopped  inexpli- 
cably ou  the  steep  descent.  It  juts  out  from  the  mountain- 
side, and  commands  even  a  more  extensive  view  than  the 
house  above,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  we  stood  on  the 
edge  of  this  immense  mass  of  rock,  that,  as  it  seemed  to 
have  stopped  for  no  particular  reason,  it  might  start  again 
at  any  minute,  and  bring  one  to  the  bottom  of  tho  scrra 
with  unpleasant  rapidity. 

April  10(7*.  —  Yesterday  afternoon  we  returned  to  Paca- 
tuba,  descending  the  serra  much  more  rapidly  and  with  far 
less  fatigue  than  we  had  ascended.  We  would  gladly  have 
availed  ourselves  longer  of  the  pleasant  hospitality  of  our 
hosts,  who  very  graciously  urged  us  to  stay;  but  time  is 
precious,  and  we  are  ansious  not  to  miss  the  next  steamer. 
Donna  Maria's  kindness  followed  us  down  the  mountain, 
however,  for  scarcely  had  we  reached  the  house  before  an 
excellent  dinner  —  stewed  fowls,  beef,  vegetables,  etc.  —  ar- 
rived, borne  on  the  heads  of  two  negroes.  Wheii  I  saw  the 
load  these  men  had  brought  so  steadily  down  the  same  path 
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over  which  I  had  eome  rolling,  pitching,  tumbling,  sliding, — 
any  way,  in  short,  but  walking,  —  I  envied  their  dexterity, 
and  longed  to  be  as  sure-footed  as  these  shoeless,  half  naked, 
ignorant  blacks.  To-day  we  leave  Pacatuba  for  the  house 
of  Senlior  Franklin,  on  our  way  back  to  Oeard. 

April  12(A.  —  On  the  10th  we  returned  to  Monguba, 
where  we  passed  that  day  and  the  following  night  at  the 
fazenda  of  our  friends,  the  Franklins.  The  nest  morning 
we  had  intended  to  start  at  six  o'clock  on  our  way  to  the 
city.  No  sooner  were  the  horses  at  the  door,  however,  and 
the  paek-mules  ready,  than  a  pouring  rain  begau.  We 
waited  for  it  to  pass,  but  it  was  followed  by  sliower  aflier 
shower,  falling  in  solid  sheets.  So  the  day  wore  on  till 
twelve  o'clock,  wlien  there  was  a  lull,  with  a  prospect  of 
fine  weather,  and  we  started.  I  could  not  help  feeling  some 
anxiety,  for  I  remembered  the  streams  we  had  forded  in 
coming,  and  wondered  what  they  would  be  after  these  tor- 
rents. Fortunately,  before  we  reached  tlie  first  of  them,  we 
met  two  negroes,  who  warned  us  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  water  on  the  road.  We  hired  them  to  come  on  with  us, 
and  guide  ray  horse.  When  we  reached  the  spot  it  really 
looked  appalling.  Tlie  road  wss  inundated  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  the  water  rushed  across  it  with  great  vio- 
lence, having  in  many  places  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet, 
and  a  strong  current.  If  there  had  been  a  sound  bottom 
to  rely  upon,  the  wetting  would  have  been  nothing;  but 
the  road,  torn  up  by  the  rains,  was  full  of  holes  and  deep 
gullies,  so  that  the  horses,  coming  unexpectedly  on  these 
inequalities,  would  suddenly  flounder  up  to  their  necks  in 
water,  and  recover  their  footing  only  by  kicking  and  plung- 
ing. We  crossed  four  such  streams,  one  man  leading  my 
horse  while  the  gentlemen  followed  close  behind,  and  the 
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second  negro  walking  in  front  to  see  where  it  was  possible  to 
pass  Without  getting  completely  out  of  depth.  These  streanss, 
not  qnite  deep  enough  to  allow  the  horse  to  swim,  and  with 
such  a  broken  bottom  that  he  is  in  constant  danger  of  fall- 
ing, are  sometimes  more  difficult  of  passage  than  a  rmt. 
We  met  with  only  one  accident,  however,  which,  as  it  did  no 
hann,  was  rather  ludicroiis  than  otherwise.  The  negroes  had 
left  us,  saying  there  was  no  more  deep  water  in  the  road,  and 
when  we  came  presently  to  a  shallow  stream  we  entered  it 
quite  confidently.  It  was  treacheroiis,  however,  for  just  on 
its  edge  was  a  soft,  adhesive  bog-mud.  In  entering,  the  horses 
stepped  across  this  q\iagmire,  but  their  hind  legs  were  in- 
stantly caught  in  it.  Major  Coutinho,  who  was  riding  at  my 
side,  seized  my  bridle,  and,  spurring  his  own  horse  violent- 
ly, both  the  animals  extricated  themselves  at  once  by  a 
powerful  effort.  Our  servant,  who  followed  behind,  was  not 
so  fortunate  ;  he  was  mounted  on  a  small  mule,  which 
seemed  likely  to  be  swallowed  up  bodily  for  a  moment,  so 
suddenly  did  it  disappear  in  the  mire ;  the  man  fell  off,  and 
it  was  some  minutes  before  he  and  his  animal  regj^ined  tte 
road,  a  mass  of  mud  and  dripping  with  water.  We  readied 
Oeard  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  having  made  a  journey  of  five 
leagues.  Every  one  tells  us  that  the  state  of  the  roads  is 
most  unusual,  such  continitoiis  rains  not  having  been  known 
for  many  years.  The  sickness  in  the  city  continues  un- 
abated, and  a  young  man  wlio  was  attacked  with  yellow- 
fever  in  the  next  house  before  we  left  has  died  in  our 
absence.  Everywhere  on  our  journey  we  have  heard  the 
same  complaint-s  of  prevalent  epidemics,  and  the  authorities 
are  beginning  to  close  the  schools  in  the  town  on  aceount  of 
them.  The  steamer  is  due  in  a  day  or  two,  and  we  are  mak- 
ing our  preparations  for  departure.   We  should  not  hid  good 
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by  to  Cear5,  witlioat  acknowledging  the  sympathy  shown  by 
the  President  of  the  Province,  Senhor  Homera  de  Mello,  in 
the  objects  of  the  expedition.  Mr.  Agassiz  has  received  a  col- 
lection of  palms  and  fishes,  the  directions  for  which  he  had 
given  before  starting  for  the  Serra,  but  the  expenses  of 
which  are  defrayed  by  the  President,  who  insists  upon  their 
being  received  as  a  contribution  from  the  province.  Mr. 
Agassiz  is  also  greatly  indebted  to  Senhor  Felice,  at  whose 
house  we  have  lodged,  for  efficient  help  in  collecting,  and  to 
Senhor  Cicero  de  Lima  for  a  collection  of  fishes  and  insects 
from  the  interior.  I  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  pas- 
sages from  notes  made  by  Mr.  Agassiz  during  his  examina- 
tion of  the  Serra  of  Aratanha  and  the  site  of  Pacatuba. 

"  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  special  examination  of 
the  right  lateral  moraine,  and  part  of  the  front  moraine  of 
the  glacier  of  Pacatuba;  my  object  was  especially  to  ascer^ 
tain  whether  what  appeared  a  moraine  at  first  might  not, 
after  all,  be  a  spur  of  the  serra,  decomposed  in  place.  I  ns- 
cended  the  ridge  to  its  very  origin,  and  there  crossed  into  an 
adjoining  depression,  immediately  below  the  Sitio  of  Captain 
Henriquez,  where  I  found  another  glacier  bottom  of  smaller 
dimensions,  the  ice  of  which  probably  never  reached  the 
plain.  Everywhere  in  the  ridges  encircling  these  depres- 
sions the  loose  materials  and  large  boulders  are  so  accumu- 
lated and  embedded  in  clay  or  sand  that  their  morainic 
character  is  unmistakable.  Occasionally,  where  a  ledge 
of  the  underlying  rock  crops  out,  in  places  where  the  drift 
has  been  removed  by  denudation,  the  difference  between  the 
moraine  and  the  rock  decomposed  in  place  is  recognized  at 
oiice.  It  is  equally  easy  to  distinguish  the  boulders  which 
here  and  tliere  have  rolled  down  from  tlie  mountain  and 
stopped  against  the  moraine.     The  three  things  are  side  by 
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side,  and  might  at  first  be  easily  confounded ;  but  a  little 
familiarity  makes  it  easy  to  distinguish  them.  Where  the 
lateral  moraine  turns  toward  the  front  of  the  ancient  glacier, 
near  the  point  at  which  the  brook  of  Pacatuba  cuts  tlirough 
the  former,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  brook,  there  are 
colossal  boulders  leaning  a.gainst  the  moraine,  from  tlie  sum- 
mit of  which  they  have  probably  rolled  down.  Near  the 
cemetery  tlie  front  moraine  consists  almost  entirely  of  small 
quartz  pebbles ;  there  are,  however,  a  few  lai^er  blocks 
among  them.  The  medial  moraine  extends  nearly  through 
the  centre  of  the  village,  while  the  left-hand  lateral  moraine 
lies  outside  of  tlie  village,  at  its  eastern  end,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  road  leading  to  Cearii.  It  is  not  impossible  that  east- 
wards a  third  tributary  of  the  serra  may  have  reached  the 
main  glacier  of  Pacatuba.  I  may  say,  that  in  the  whole 
valley  of  Hasli  there  are  no  accumulations  of  moraiuic  ma- 
terials more  characteristic  than  those  I  have  found  here,  — 
not  even  about  the  Kirchet  ;  neither  are  there  any  remains 
of  the  kind  more  striking  about  the  valleys  of  Mount  Desert 
in  Maine,  where  the  glacial  phenomena  are  so  remarkable, 
nor  in  the  valleys  of  Lough  Fine,  Lough  Augh,  and  Lough 
Long  in  Scotland,  where  the  traces  of  ancient  glaciei^  are 
so  distinct.  In  none  of  these  localities  are  the  glacial  phe- 
nomena more  legible  than  in  the  Serra  of  Aratanha.  I  hope 
that  before  long  some  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  glaciers  of  the  Old  World,  not  only 
in  their  present,  but  also  in  their  past  condition,  wilt  come 
to  these  mountains  of  CearS  and  trace  the  outlines  of  their 
former  glaciers  more  extensively  than  it  has  been  possible 
for  me  to  do  in  this  short  journey.  It  would  be  an  easy  ex- 
cursion, since  steamers  from  Liverpool  and  Bordeaux  reach 
Pemambuco  in  about  ten  days,  arriving  twice  a  month,  while 
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Brazilian  steamers  make  tlio  trip  from  Pernambiieo  to  Coaid 
in  two  days.  The  nearest  serra  in  wliicli  I  have  observed 
traces  of  ancieot  glaciei-s  is  reached  from  Ceard  in  one  day 
on  horseback.  The  best  season  for  such  a  journey  would  be 
June  and  July,  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  and  before 
the  great  droughts  of  the  dry  season  have  began-" 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  BIO  DE  JANEIRO.  —  ORGAN  MOUNT AIN& 

Vorsne  FRfiH  CeakX.  -—  PiiEaiiBTS  at  Peknamkuco,  —  Arrival  at  Rio.  — 
CuLLEcrioira.  —  Vboktation  about  Rio  as  comjpaked  with  that  on  the 

AmAZOBS.  —  MiEBBICOHDtA    HoSPCTAU  —  CnARITlKS     CONWE<7rjlP     WITH     IT. 

—  ALMBGivma   IN    Brazil.  —  Insane  Asylum,  —  HiLiTAKr   School.  — 

The  MiBT.  —  AoAEEKY  OF  Fine  Ania HEROifiii  uF  A  Ncgho.  —  Fhimaby 

School  foe  Gielb.  —  NKGLKorKD  Eruoatioh  of  Women  in  Brazil.  — 
Blind  Abtluh.  —  Lectures.  —  Chabactbk  of  the  Bhaziuas  Addiekce. 

—  Okgan  Mountaisb.  —  Walk  up  the  Serka.— THEEEaopous  — Visrr  to 
THE  "St.  LoDis"  Fakehda.  —  Climate  OF  THEHKSopOLia.  ~  Debckst  OF 
thb  SanaA.  — Gbolooi  of  the  Ohoam  Moumtaihs.  —  The  Last  Word. 

May  29/^.  —  We  arrived  in  Rio  more  than  a  montli  ago, 
having  left  Geari  on  the  16th  of  April.  There  was  nothing 
worth  recording  in  o\ir  voyage  down  the  coast,  except  that 
at  Pernambuco  we  found  the  country  even  more  overflowed 
by  the  recent  rains  than  it  had  been  at  Cear4.     Going  to 

breakfast  with  our  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R ,  only  four 

or  five  miles  from  the  city,  we  passed  through  portions  of 
the  road  where  the  water  waa  nearly  level  with  the  floor  of 
the  carriage ;  and  temporary  ferries  were  establislied  by 
negroes,  who  were  plying  rafts  and  canoes  betweon  tlio 
shores  for  the  benefit  of  foot-passengers.     A  mile  or  two 

beyond  Mr.  R 's  house  we   were   told   that  the  road, 

though  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city,  had  become  quite  impassable.  We  saw  many  over- 
flowed gardens  and  houses  abandoned  because  the  water 
was  already  above  the  windows  of  the  ground-floor. 

We  had  a  warm  welcome  back  to  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Rio,  on  board  the  "  Susquehanna,"  just  then  in  the  harbor. 
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Captain  Taylor  sent  !ii&  boat  at  onco  to  otir  steamer,  and 
we  wGie  soon  on  his  deck,  received  bo  cordially  by  him  and 
his  officers,  and  by  a  party  of  Amencau  friends  who  were 
making  a  "visit  to  Ma  ship,  that  it  seemed  like  an  anticipa- 
tion of  our  arrival  at  home.  There  i&  nothing  so  pleasant 
as  an  unexpected  meeting  with  one's  own  fellow-citizens  on 
coming  into  a  foreign  port,  and  this  was  a  delightful  sur- 
prise to  us. 

We  are  again  in  our  old  quarters  in  the  Eua  Direita, 
and,  except  that  our  fellow-travellei^  are  all  scattered,  it 
would  seem  as  if  we  had  stepped  back  a  year.  Since  our 
return,  Mr.  Agassiz  has  been  arranging  and  despatching  to 
the  United  States  the  numerous  specimens  which  have  been 
sent  in  during  our  absence.  Among  them  is  the  large  and 
very  complete  collection  made  for  him  by  the  Emperor  last 
summer,  when  in  command  of  the  army  at  the  South.  It 
contains  fishes  from  severaJ  of  the  southern  frcsh-irator 
basins,  and  includes  a  great  munber  of  new  species.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  Amazonian  collections  and  those 
from  the  inferior,  it  affords  material  for  an  extensive  com- 
parison of  the  fami£e  of  the  southern  and  northern  fresh- 
waters  in  Brazil. 

Our  excursions  since  our  return  have  been  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  to  Petropolis  and  the  Dom  Pedro 
Railroad.  We  are  surprised,  on  returning  to  this  road 
while  our  Amazonian  impressions  are  fresh  in  our  minds, 
to  find  that  the  vegetation,  the  richness  of  which  amazed  us 
when  we  first  arrived  in  Brazil,  looks  almost  meagre  in  com- 
parison to  that  with  which  we  have  since  been  familiar.  It 
is  dwarfed,  to  our  eye,  by  the  still  more  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  north. 

Yesterday  was  Mr.  Agassiz's  birthday,  again  made  very 
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bright  to  us  by  the  cordial  testimouy  of  kind  feeling  and 
sympathy  from  his  friends  and  countrypeopfe.  In  the  even- 
Lig  we  were  pleasantly  surprised  by  a  torchlight  procession 
ill  his  honor,  formed  by  th«  German  and  Swiss  residents  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  festivities  concluded  with  a  serenade 
under  our  windows  by  the  German  club. 

June  4iA.  —  When  we  were  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  year, 
Mr.  Agassiz  wm  so  much  occupied  with  the  plans  of  the 
expedition  that  he  was  unable  to  visit  the  schools  of  the 
city,  its  charitable  institutions,  and  the  like.  Being  unwill- 
ing to  leave  Brazil  without  knowing  something  of  the  pub- 
lic works  in  its  largest  capital,  we  are  now  engaged  in 
"sight-seeing."  This  morning  we  visited  the  Misericordia 
Hospital.  Perhaps  ic  will  give  a  better  idea  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  of  the  influences  under  which  it  at  present  exists, 
to  speak  of  it  first  as  it  was  formerly.  Nearly  forty  years 
ago  there  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  hospital  called  "  De  la 
Misericordia."  Its  wards  were  low,  its  entries  were  con- 
fined and  close,  its  staircases  steep  and  narrow.  According 
to  the  accounts  of  physicians  who  were  medical  students 
tliere  in  tliose  days,  its  internal  organization  was  as  sordid 
as  its  general  aspect.  The  floors  were  wet  and  dirty,  the 
beds  wretched,  the  linen  soiled;  and  the  absence  of  a  system 
of  ventilation  made  itself  the  more  felt  on  account  of  the 
want  of  general  cleanliness.  The  corpses  awaited  burial  in 
a  room  where  the  rats  held  high  festival ;  and  a  physician, 
who  has  since  occupied  a  distinguished  position  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, told  us  that  when,  as  a  student,  he  went  to  seek  there 
the  materials  for  his  anatomical  studies,  he  often  found  life 
stirring  in  this  chamber  of  the  dead,  and  startled  away  these 
unseemly  visitors.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  Misericordia  B  os- 
pital  at  the  tinie  when  Brazil  secured  her  independence. 
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Let  us  see  what  it  is  now.  On  the  same  spot,  though  occu- 
pying a  much  largei'  space,  stands  the  present  hospital. 
When  completed,  it  will  consist  of  three  parallel  buildings, 
long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  connected  by  cross  cor- 
ridors enclosing  courts  between  them.  The  central  edifice, 
intended  for  male  patients,  has  been  long  in  use.  The  front 
building,  looking  on  the  bay,  is  nearly  completed,  and  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  stores,  to  accommodations  for  hospital 
physicians,  nurses,  &c.  The  rear  building,  not  yet  begun, 
will  be  for  the  use  of  women  and  children,  who  now  occupy 
the  old  hospital.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  central  division. 
We  enter  a  spacious  hall  tiled  with  marble.  A  smaller 
hall,  leading  out  of  it,  connects  with  one  or  two  reception- 
rooms,  where  visitors  are  received,  and  medicines  given 
out  gratis  to  poor  applicants.  A  broad  staircase  of  dark 
wood  brings  us  to  the  wide  corridors,  on  which  the  wards 
open,  and  which  look  out  upon  green  gardens  enclosed 
between  the  buildings,  where  convalescents  may  be  seen 
strolling  about,  or  resting  in  the  shade.  At  the  fii^st 
ward  we  are  received  by  a  Sister  of  Chaiity,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Superior,  is  to  show  us  the  establishment 
A  description  of  one  ward  will  answer  foi  all,  since  they 
are  identical.  It  is  a  long,  lofty  room,  the  beds  m  rows 
on  either  side,  facing  outward,  and  having  a  luoad,  open 
space  down  the  centre.  The  beds  aie  arranged  two  and 
two  in  pairs,  each  pair  being  divided  by  a  door  or  win- 
dow- Between  every  two  beds  is  a  little  niche  in  the 
wall,  with  a  shelf  to  draw  out  underneath  In  the  niche 
are  one  or  two  pitchers  or  goblets  holding  the  patient's 
drink ;  on  the  shelf  is  his  mug,  ready  to  his  hand.  To  a 
height  of  some  six  or  eight  feet  the  wall  is  wamscoted  with 
bhie-and-w!iite  porcelain  tiles.     They  are  easily  washed,  do 
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not  contract  dampness,  and  look  very  cool  and  fresh.  The 
floor  is  made  of  the  dark  Brazilian  wood,  partly  inlaid,  and 
■waxed  carefully ;  not  a  stain  is  to  be  seen  anywhere  on  its 
shining  surface.  The  bedding  consists  of  a  well-stuffed 
Btraw-mattress  below,  with  a  thick  hair-mattress  above. 
The  sheets  and  pillow-cases  are  spotless.  Indeed,  every- 
thing in  this  fresh,  well-aired,  spacious  room  bespeaks  an 
exquisite  order  and  neatness.  The  bath-rooms  are  in  con- 
venient relation  to  the  wards,  furnished  with  large  marble 
bath-tubs,  and  with  hot  and  cold  water  in  abundance. 
From  the  piiblic  wards  we  pass  into  large  corridors,  upon 
which  open  private  apartmente  for  the  use  of  persons  who, 
not  having  convenient  arrangements  at  home,  or  being 
strangers  in  the  city,  prefer,  in  case  of  illness,  to  go  to  the 
hc^pital.  Tlie  rent  of  these  chambers  is  exceedingly  mod- 
erate ;  —  for  a  room  to  one's  self,  $  1.50  a  day ;  for  a  room 
shared  with  one  other  person,  $1  a  day;  for  a  bed  in  a 
larger  room  occupied  by  half  a  dozen,  but  withdrawn  from 
the  general  throng,  T5  cents.  These  charges  include  medi- 
cal attendance,  nursing,  and  food.  From  the  wards  de- 
voted to  ordinary  diseases,  fevers  and  the  like,  we  went  to 
the  surgical  wards.  It  need  not  be  said  that  here  the  same 
neatness  and  care  prevailed ;  the  operating  rooms,  the  sur- 
gery lined  with  cases  containing  instruments,  lint,  bandages, 
<&c.  were  all  in  faultless  order. 

From  this  building  —  looking,  as  we  went,  into  the  kitchen, 
where  the  contents  of  the  great  shiny  copper  kettles  smelt 
very  invitingly  —  we  passed  through  a  paved  court  to  the 
old  hospital,  in  which  are  the  wards  for  women  and  chil- 
dren. This  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  comparing,  at  least 
in  its  general  arrangement,  the  ancient  establishment  with 
the  modern  one.    The  neatness  and  order  prevailing  through- 
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out  make  even  this  part  of  the  hospital  attractive  and  cheer- 
ful ;  but  one  feele  at  once  the  difference  between  the  high, 
airy  rooms  and  open  corridors  of  tlie  new  building  and 
the  niore  confined  quarters  of  the  old  one.  In  botii  parts 
of  the  hospitai  the  mingling  of  color  impresses  the  stranger. 
Blacks  and  whites  lie  side  by  side,  and  the  proportion  of 
negroes  is  considerable,  both  among  the  men  and  women.  ■ 
The  charity  of  the  Misericordia  is  a  very  comprehen- 
sive one  ;  it  includes  not  only  maladies  susceptible  of 
cure,  but  has  also  its  ward  for  old  and  infirm  persons, 
who  will  never  leave  it  except  for  their  last  home.  The  day 
before  our  visit  a  very  aged  woman  had  been  buried  thence, 
who  had  lived  under  this  roof  for  seventeen  years.  Tliere 
is  also  a  provision  for  children  whose  parents  die  in  the 
hospital,  and  who  have  no  natural  protector.  They  remain 
there,  receive  an  elementary  education,  being  taught  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher ;  and  are  not  turned  into  the  world 
until  they  are  of  age  to  marry  or  to  enter  into  service. 
There  is  a  chapel  connected  witli  the  hospital,  and  many  of 
tlie  wards  are  furnished  with  an  altar  at  one  end,  above 
which  is  placed  a  statue  of  tho  Virgin,  a  crucifix,  or  a  pic- 
ture of  some  saint,  I  could  not  help  asking  myself  if  regu- 
lar religioxis  services  would  not  be  a  wise  addition  to  all 
charitable  institutions  of  this  kind,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catliolic.  To  the  respectable  poor,  their  church  is  a  great 
deal.  Many  a  convalescent  would  be  glad  to  hear  the 
Sunday  hymn,  to  join  in  the  prayer  put  up  for  his  re- 
covery ;  and  would  think  himself  the  better,  body  and 
soul,  because  ho  had  listened  to  a  sermon.  To  be  sure, 
in  our  country,  where  creeds  are  so  various,  and  almost 
every  patient  might  have  his  own  doctrinal  speciality,  there 
miglit  be  some  difficulties  which  do  not  exist  where  there 
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is  a  state  religion,  and  one  fonn  of  service  is  sure  to 
suit  all.  Still,  many  would  be  comforted  and  consoled,  and 
would  come  without  asking  whether  the  clergyman  were 
of  this  or  that  denomination,  if  they  felt  him  to  be  genuine 
and  truly  devout. 

I  have  presented  the  old  hospital  and  the  present  one  in 
direct  contrast,  because  the  comparison  gives  a  measure  of 
the  progress  which,  in  some  directions  at  least,  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
It  is  true,  that  all  their  institutions  have  not  advanced  in 
proportion  to  their  benevolent  establishments  ;  charity,  like 
hospitality,  may  be  said  to  be  a  national  virtue  among 
the  Brazilians.  They  hold  almsgiving  a  religious  duty, 
and  are  more  liberal  to  their  cliurehes  and  to  the  public 
charities  connected  with  them  than  to  their  institutions 
of  learning.  Unhappily,  a  great  deal  of  their  liberality 
of  this  kind  is  expended  upon  church  festas,  street  pro- 
cessions, saint  days,  and  the  like,  more  calculated  to  feed 
superstition  than  to  stimulate  pure  religious  sentiment. 

We  should  not  leave  the  Misericordia  without  some  allu- 
sion to  the  man  to  whom  it  chiefly  owes  ite  present  character. 
Jos^  Ciemente  Pereira  would  have  been  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  the  Brazilians  as  a  statesman  of  distinguislied 
merit,  who  was  intimately  associated  with  more  than  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  their  history,  even  had  he  no 
other  claim  on  their  esteem.  He  was  horn  in  Portugal, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  young  man  in  the  Penin- 
sular war.  Though  lie  was  already  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  when  he  loft  Europe,  he  seems  to  have  been  as  true 
a  lover  of  Brazil  as  if  born  on  her  soil.  His  merit  was 
soon  recognized  in  his  adopted  country,  and  he  occupied, 
at   different    times,   some    of  the   highest   offices    of   the 
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realm.  Tlie  early  part  of  liis  polities!  career  fell  upon  the 
stormy  times  when  Brazil  was  struggling  for  her  national 
existence  as  an  independent  Empire  ;  but  during  the  more 
tranquil  close  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
occupied  iii  works  of  benevolence,  in  founding  charitable 
institutions,  and  even  in  personal  attendance  upon  the  sick 
and  suffering. 

The  name  of  this  benevolent  Brazilian  is  associated  not 
only  with  the  Miserieordia  hospital,  but  also  with  the  ad- 
mirable asylum  for  the  insane  at  Botafogo,  i^rhich  bears 
the  name  of  the  present  Emperor.  A  great  part  of  the 
funds  for  this  establishment  were  obtained  in  an  original 
way,  which  shows  that  Pereira  knew  how  to  turn  the 
weaknesses  of  his  countrymen  to  good  account.  The 
Brazilians  are  addicted  to  titles,  and  the  government  of- 
fered distinctions  of  this  kind  to  wealthy  citizens  who 
wmild  endow  the  insane  asylum.  They  were  to  be  either 
commendadores  or  barons,  the  importance  of  the  title  being 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  donations.  Large 
sums  were  actually  obtained  in  this  way,  and  several  of 
the  titled  men  of  Rio  thus  p\irchased  their  patents  of 
nobility.  When  I  first  arrived  in  Bio  de  Janeiro,  mere 
chanijfl  led  me  to  visit  this  asylum.  Entering  as  a  stran- 
ger, I  saw  only  the  outer  rooms,  listened  to  the  evening 
service  in  the  chapel  for  a  few  moments,  and  was  struck 
with  the  order  and  quiet  which  seemed  to  prevail.  It 
certainly  never  would  have  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
in  an  insane  hospital.  To-day  Mr.  Agassiz  and  myself, 
accompanied  by  onr  friend  Dr.  Pacheco  da  Silva,  passed 
several  hours  there,  and  saw  the  whole  establishment  in 
detail.  The  building  faces  xipon  Botafogo  Bay,  having  the 
beach  immediately  before  it;  on  its  right  the  pieturesciue 
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gap,  one  side  of  which  is  made  by  the  Pao  de  Assiicar,  and 
on  its  left  the  beautiful  valley  running  up  toward  Corco- 
vado.  Thus,  looking  on  the  sea  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, it  commands  exquisite  views  on  every  side.  The 
plan  of  the  building,  in  its  general  arrangement,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Misericordia,  It  is  a  handsome  solid 
stone  structure,  rather  long  in  proportion  to  its  height, 
and  consists  of  two  parallel  buildings,  connected  by  cross 
corridors.  These  corridors  enclose  coiirts,  planted  with 
trees  and  flowers,  and  making  very  pleasant  gardens.  The 
entrance  hall  is  in  the  centre,  and  lias  on  either  side  the 
statues  of  Pinel  and  Bsquirol,  the  two  French  masters  in 
the  treatment  of  mental  diseases.  The  statues  have  no 
merit  as  works  of  art ;  but  it  was  pleasant  to  sco  them 
there,  as  showing  a  recognition  of  what  these  men  have 
done  for  science  and  for  humanity.  A  broad,  low  stair- 
case of  dark  wood  leads  up  to  the  chapel.  Here  we 
looked  with  interest  at  the  ornaments  on  the  altar,  because 
they  are  the  work  of  the  patients,  who  take  great  pleasure 
in  making  artificial  flowei^  and  other  decorations  for  the 
church.  On  the  same  floor  with  the  chapel  is  a  large  hall, 
where  stands  the  statue  of  tlie  youthful  Emperor  Dom  Pedro 
Segundo.  Opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Pereira.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  this  statue  was  presented  by  the  Emperor, 
and  at  liis  request  placed  opposite  his  own.  The  face, 
quite  in  keeping  witli  the  history  of  the  man,  is  expressive 
both  of  great  benevolence  and  remarkable  decision.  Con- 
nected with  this  hall  are  several  reception-halls,  parlors, 
and  antechambers ;  indeed,  too  much  room  is  assigned 
to  mere  state  apartments  in  an  establishment  where 
space  must  be  precious.  One  of  this  suite  of  rooms  was 
devoted  to  the  various  fancy-work  made  by  tlio  patients, 
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—  embroidery  of  all  sorts,  artificial  flowers  and  the  like. 
Thence  we  passed  to  the  wards.  As  in  tlie  Miserieordia, 
the  rooms  are  very  large  and  high,  wainscoted  with  tiles, 
and  opening  upon  wide  corridors,  which  look  out  into  the 
enclosed  gardens.  Some  of  the  dormitories  have  fifteen 
or  twenty  beds,  but  many  of  the  sleeping-rooms  are 
smaller,  it  being  better,  no  doubt,  to  separate  tlie  patiente 
at  night.  We  saw  but  little  indication  of  suffering  or 
distress  among  them.  There  were  one  or  two  cases  of 
religious  melancholy,  with  the  look  of  fixed,  absorbed  sad- 
ness characteristic  of  that  form  of  insanity.  We  were 
met  once  or  twice  by  the  vacant  stare,  and  heard  the 
senseless  chatter  and  laugh  always  to  be  found  in  these 
saddest  of  all  asyhiras  for  human  suffering.  But,  on  the 
whole,  an  air  of  cheerfulness  prevailed  ;  with  few  excep- 
tions all  the  patients  were  occupied,  the  women  with  plain 
sewing  or  embroidery,  the  men  with  carpentering,  shoe- 
making,  or  tailoring,  making  cigars  for  the  use  of  the 
establishment,  or  picking  over  old  cordage.  The  Superior 
told  us  that  occupation  was  found  to  be  the  most  efficient 
remedy,  and  that  though  work  was  not  compulsory,  with 
few  exceptions  all  the  patients  preferred  to  si  are  n  t 
The  whole  service  of  the  house  —  washing,  sweep  n^  wax 
ing  the  floors,  cleaning  the  chambers  and  putt  g  tl  em  n 
order  —  is  perfbrmed  by  them.  Sunday  is  found  to  be  tie 
most  difficult  day,  because  much  of  the  ordinary  cc  {at  on 
is  suspended,  and  the  patients  become  unruly  in  proportion 
as  they  are  unemployed.  From  these  apartments,  where  all 
were  busy  and  comparatively  quiet,  we  passed  to  a  corridor 
enclosing  a  large  court,  where  some  of  the  lunatics,  too  resf^ 
less  for  employment,  were  walking  about,  gesticulating  and 
talking  loudly.    The  corridor  was  lined  on  its  inner  side  with 
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chambers  devoted  to  the  use  of  those  whose  violence  made  it 
necessary  to  confine  them.  Tlie  doors  and  windows  were 
grated,  tlie  rooms  empty  of  furniture,  but  well  lighted,  spa- 
cious, and  airy ;  not  at  all  like  cells,  except  in  being  so 
strongly  secured.  They  were  mostly  without  ocenpante ;  but 
as  we  passed  one  of  them  a  man  rushed  to  tlie  door,  and 
called  out  to  us  that  he  was  not  a  prisoner  because  he 
was  mad,  but  that  he  had  killed  Lopez,  and  was  now 
the  rightful  Emperor  of  Brazil.  This  corridor  led  us  to 
the  bath-rooms,  which  are  really  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
A.  number  of  immense  marble  tubs  are  sunk  in  the  tiled 
floois  Thpy  lie  of  different  depths,  adapted  for  standing, 
'-ittm^  or  lymg  dawn  and  hate  every  variety  of  arrange- 
ment for  douuhe  fhower  or  =pon^p  hatha. 

This  hospital  like  the  M  strn,ordii,  is  under  the  care  of 
the  "^istere  of  Ciianty  and  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  order. 
The  '^upenoi  has  a  face  rem-irkable  for  its  serenity,  expres- 
sive it  once  of  sweetne'is  and  good  sense.  From  her  we 
l^aii  ed  Rome  interfiting  facts  respecting  insanity  in  this 
countiy  She  ^ays  furious  maniaLS  are  rare,  and  that  vio- 
lence generally  yields  reidily  to  ttcitment.  She  also  told 
us  thit  insanity  is  moie  tjmmon  among  the  poor  than 
amon^  the  better  clisses  Thnuoh  the  asylum  contains 
apartmeut«  for  private  patient"  there  are  seldom  more  than 
eight  or  ten  peisons  of  this  dcftcnption  to  occupy  them. 
This  is  not  because  they  have  any  choice  of  establishments, 
for  there  is  no  other  insane  hospital  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  though 
there  are  one  or  two  "  Maisons  de  Santfi  "  where  insane  per- 
sons are  received.  There  were  more  blacks  among  the 
patients  than  we  had  expected  to  see,  the  general  impres- 
sion being  that  insanity  is  rare  among  the  negroes.  We  left 
this  hospital  impressed  hy  its  superiority.     A  country  wliich 
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lias  SO  liigli  a  standard  of  escelleiice  in  its  charities  can 
hardly  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  brhig  its  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  its  public  works  generally  up  to  the  same  level. 
Excellence  in  one  department  leads  to  excellence  in  all. 

Prom  the  hospital  we  continued  our  walk  to  the  military 
school,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  farther.  It  stands  in  the  gap 
between  the  Pao  de  Assuear  and  the  opposite  range  of  hills, 
and  has  the  Botafogo  Bay  on  one  side,  the  Praia  Vermelha 
on  the  other.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  public  schools  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  is  a  progressive  movement ;  but  old 
and  theoretical  methods  still  prevail  to  a  great  degree. 
The  maps  are  poor ;  there  are  no  bas-reliefs,  no  large  globes, 
few  dissections  or  chemical  analyses,  no  philosophical  ex- 
periments, and  no  library  deserving  the  name.  The  school, 
however,  has  been  in  efficient  operation  only  six  years,  and 
improvements  in  the  building,  as  well  as  in  the  apparatus 
for  instruction,  are  made  daily.  So  far  as  its  domestic 
economy  is  concerned,  the  appointments  of  the  establish- 
ment are  excellent ;  indeed,  one  is  rather  inclined  to  criti- 
cise it  as  over-luxurious  for  boys  educated  to  be  soldiers. 
The  school-rooms  and  dormitories,  as  well  as  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  tables  were  laid  with  a  nice  service  of 
crockery  and  glass,  and  also  the  kitchens,  were  clean  and 
orderly.  We  cannot  but  wonder  that  the  streets  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  should  be  dirtier  and  more  offensive  thau 
those  of  any  other  city  we  have  visited,  wiieu  we  see 
the  scrupulous  neatness  characteristic  of  all  its  public 
establishments.  The  observance  of  cleanliness  in  tliis  re- 
spect shows  that  the  Brazilians  I'ccognize  its  importance, 
and  it  seems  sti'ange  tliat  tliey  should  tolerate  nuisances 
in  tlieir  streets  which  make  it  almost  impossible  to  pass 
through  many  of  tliom  on  foot. 
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Junelth. — Yesterday  we  visited  the  Mint,  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  primary  school  for  girls.  Of  the  Mint  it 
is  scarcely  fair  to  judge  in  its  present  condition ;  a  new 
building  is  nearly  completed,  and  all  improvements  in 
machinery  are  wisely  deferred  until  the  establishment  is 
removed.  When  this  change  takes  place,  much  that  is 
antiquated   will  be   improved,   and    its   many   deficiencies 


There  is  little  knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  art  in  Brazil. 
Pictures  are  as  rare  as  books  in  a  Brazilian  house ;  and 
though  Rio  de  Janeii'o  has  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in- 
cluding a  school  of  design  and  sculpture,  it  is  still  in  too  ele- 
mentary a  condition  to  warrant  criticism.  The  only  inter- 
esting picture  in  tlie  collection  derives  its  attraction  wholly 
from  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  not  at  all  from 
any  merit  in  the  execution.  It  is  a  likeness  of  a  negro  who, 
in  a  shipwreck  off  the  coast,  saved  a  number  of  lives  at  the 
risk  of  his  own.  When  he  had  brought  several  passengers 
to  the  shore,  he  was  told  that  two  children  remained  in  the 
ship.  He  swam  back  once  more  and  brought  them  safely 
to  the  beach,  but  sank  down  himself  exhausted,  and  was 
seized  with  hemorrhage.  A  considerable  sum  was  raised 
for  him  in  the  city  of  Eio,  and  his  picture  was  placed  in 
the  Academy  to  commemorate  his  heroism. 

Of  the  public  school  for  girls  not  much  can  be  said. 
The  education  of  women  is  little  regarded  in  Bi-azil,  and  flie 
standard  of  instruction  for  girls  in  the  public  schools  is  low. 
Even  in  the  private  schools,  where  the  children  of  the  better 
class  are  sent,  it  is  the  complaint  of  all  teachers  that  they 
are  taken  away  from  school  just  at  the  time  when  tlieir 
minds  begin  to  develop.  The  majority  of  girls  in  Brazil 
who  go  to  school  at  all  are  sent  at  about  seven  or  eight 
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years  of  age,  and  are  considered  to  have  finished  their  edu- 
catioa  at  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  nest  step  in  their  life  is 
marriage.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions;  some  parents 
wisely  leave  their  children  at  school,  or  direct  their  in- 
struction at  home,  till  they  are  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  others  send  their  girls  abroad.  But  usually, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  accomplishments,  such 
as  French  or  music,  the  education  of  women  is  neglected, 
and  this  neglect  affects  the  whole  tone  of  society.  It  does 
not  change  the  general  truth  of  this  statement,  that  there 
are  Brazilian  ladies  who  would  be  recognized  in  the  best 
society  as  women  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  culture. 
But  they  are  the  exceptions,  as  they  inevitably  must  be 
under  the  present  system  of  instruction,  and  they  feel  its 
influence  upon  their  social  position  only  the  more  bitterly. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  women  I  have  known  most  intimate- 
ly here  Iiave  spoken  to  me  witli  deep  regret  of  their  limited, 
imprisoned  existence.  There  is  not  a  Brazilian  senhora, 
who  lias  ever  thought  about  the  subject  at  all,  who  is  not 
aware  that  her  life  is  one  of  repression  and  constraint.  She 
cannot  go  out  of  her  house,  except  under  certain  conditions, 
without  awakening  scandal.  Her  education  leaves  her 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  most  common  topics  of  a  wider  inter- 
est, though  perhaps  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  French 
and  music.  The  world  of  books  is  closed  to  her ;  for  there 
is  little  Portuguese  literature  into  which  she  is  allowed  to 
look,  and  that  of  other  languages  is  still  less  at  her  com- 
mand. She  knows  little  of  the  history  of  her  own  country, 
almost  nothing  of  that  of  others,  and  she  is  hardly  aware 
that  there  is  any  religious  fnith  excejit  the  uniform  one 
of  Brazil  ;  she  has  probably  never  heard  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, nor  does  she  dream  that  there  is  a  sea  of  thought 
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suiting  ia  the  world  outside,  constantly  developing  now 
phases  of  national  and  individual  life ;  indeed,  of  all  but 
her  own  narrow  domestic  existence  she  is  protbnndly  igno- 
rant. 

On  one  occasion,  when  staying  at  a  fazenda,  I  took  up  a 
volume  which  was  lying  on  the  piano.  A  book  is  such  a 
rare  sight,  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  family,  that  I  was 
curious  to  see  its  contents.  As  I  stood  turning  over  the 
leaves  (it  proved  to  he  a  romance),  the  master  of  the 
house  came  up,  and  remarked  that  the  book  was  not  suit- 
able reading  for  ladies,  but  that  here  (putting  into  my  hand 
a  small  volume)  was  a  work  adapted  to  the  iise  of  women 
and  children,  which  he  had  provided  for  the  senhoras  of 
his  family.  I  opened  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  sort  of  texb- 
book  of  morals,  filled  with  commonplace  sentiments,  copy- 
book phrases,  written  in  a  toiie  of  con  descending  indul- 
gence for  the  feminine  intellect.  Women  being,  after  all, 
the  mothers  of  men,  and  understood  to  liave  some  little 
influence  on  tlieir  education,  I  could  hardly  wonder,  after 
seeing  this  specimen  of  their  iuteOeetual  food,  that  the  wife 
and  daughters  of  our  host  were  not  greatly  addicted  to 
reading.  Nothuig  strikes  a  stranger  more  than  the  absence 
of  books  in  Brazilian  houses.  If  the  fatlier  is  a  professional 
man,  he  has  his  small  library  of  medicine  or  law,  but  books 
are  never  seen  scattered  about  as  if  in  common  use ;  they 
make  no  part  of  the  daily  life.  I  repeat,  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, I  well  remember  fladiiig  in  the  sitting-room  of  a 
young  girl,  by  whose  family  we  had  been  most  cordially  re- 
ceived, a  well-selected  library  of  the  best  literary  and  his- 
torical works  in  German  and  French ;  but  this  is  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind  we  met  with  during  our  year  in  Brazil. 
Even  when  the  Brazilian  women  have  received  the  ordiuaiy 
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advantages  of  ediication,  there  is  sometliiiig  in  their  home- 
life  so  restricted,  so  shut  out  from  natural  contact  with  ex- 
ternal influences,  that  this  in  itself  tends  to  cripple  their 
development.  Their  amusements  are  as  meagre  and  scanty 
as  their  means  of  instruction. 

In  writing  these  things  I  but  echo  the  thonght  of  many 
intelligent  Brazilians,  who  lament  a  social  evil  which  they 
do  not  well  know  how  to  reform.  If  among  our  Brazilian 
friends  there  are  some  who,  familiar  with  the  more  pro- 
gressive aspect  of  life  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  question  the 
accuracy  of  my  statements,  I  can  only  say  that  they  do 
not  know  the  condition  of  society  in  the  northern  cities 
and  provinces.  Among  my  own  sex,  I  have  never  seen 
such  sad  lives  as  became  known  to  me  there, —  lives  de- 
prived of  healthy  invigorating  happiness  and  intolerably 
raon  )t<  nous  —  a  nef,itive  suffering  having  its  sonrco,  it  is 
true  in  the  absence  of  enjoyment  rat!  cr  than  in  tlie  pres- 
ence of  jositive  evils  but  all  the  mo  o  tj  he  deplored  be- 
ciusp  10  stagnant  and  inactive 

Bel  nil  ill  defects  m  methods  of  instruction,  there  lies  a 
tault  of  d  nicotic  education  to  be  limented  throughout 
b  iz  1  This  IS  the  con^itant  associ  ition  with  black  ser- 
vant-j  and  wor  e  still  with  nej,ro  children  of  whom  there 
aie  usually  a  mimi  er  in  eveiy  house  Whether  the  low 
and  Mc  ous  hiUts  of  the  negioes  are  the  result  of  slavery 
01  not  tl  ej  cinnot  be  denied  and  it  is  singular  to  see 
persois  otlerwie  caiefnl  and  couscient  ous  about  their 
children  allow  ng  ti  em  to  1  ve  m  the  constant  companion- 
Bhip  of  theu  blicks  waited  upon  i  y  the  older  ones,  play- 
II  g  all  da>  with  the  joung  r  ones  It  shows  how  blind  we 
maybtL.ome  bv  custom  to  the  most  palpable  dangei^.  A 
stiangcr  ob  erves  at  once  the  evil  lesults  of  this  contact 
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with  vulgarity  and  vice,  though  often  iinnoticod  hy  the 
parents.  In  the  capital,  some  of  these  etils  are  fast  disap- 
pearing ;  indeed,  those  wlio  remember  Uio  de  Janeiro  forty 
years  ago  have  witnessed,  during  that  sliort  period,  a  re- 
markable change  for  the  better  in  tlie  state  of  society.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  highest  authority  in  the 
community  is  exerted  iu  the  cause  of  a  libera!  culture  for 
women.  It  is  well  known  that  tlie  education  of  the  Im])e- 
rial  princesses  has  been  not  only  superintended,  but  in  a 
great  measure  personally  conducted,  by  their  father. 

July  8tA,  —  I  was  prevented  yesterday  from  going  to  the 
Blind  Asylum  with  Mr.  Agassiz,  but  I  transcribe  Mb  note& 
upon  this,  as  well  a^  upon  the  Marine  Arsenal,  which  he 
also  visited  without  me. 

"  The  building  is  old  and  in  a  ruinous  condition.  I  was 
not  allowed  to  go  over  it,  everything  being  brought  to  the 
reception-room  for  my  inspection,  tliougli  I  told  the  director 
that  I  did  not  care  about  the  external  arrangements,  but 
simply  wished  to  know  by  what  means  the  privations  of  the 
blind  were  alleviated  in  his  establishment.  The  same  pro- 
cesses of  routine  prevail  here  as  in  other  schools  and  col- 
leges I  have  seen  in  Bio.  This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to 
Portuguese  or  Brazilian  habits  of  instruction.  The  old 
habit  of  overrating  memory,  and  neglecting  the  more  active 
and  productive  faculties  of  the  mind,  still  prevails  more  or 
less  in  education  everywhere.  I  learned  little  of  the  gen- 
eral system  pursued.  The  teachers  were  more  anxious  to 
show  off  the  ability  of  special  pupils  in  reading,  writing 
from  dictation,  and  music,  than  to  explam  their  methods 
of  instruction.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  seemed  the 
favorite  occupation  ;  but  though  it  is  very  pathetic  to  hear 
the  blind  deplore  their  misfortune  and  express  their  craving 
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for  light  ill  harmonious  sounds,  it  does  not,  after  all,  give 
much  iuformation  as  to  the  way  in  which  their  calamity  ie 
relieved.  I  sliould  add,  that  their  musical  performance  is 
excellent,  and  docs  great  credit  to  their  German  professor. 
It  struck  me  that  very  little  use  was  made  of  object-teach- 
ing, such  as  is  so  much  in  vogue  for  children  in  Germany. 
There  are  not  as  many  models  in  the  whole  establishment 
as  would  be  found  in  any  nursery  in  certain  parts  of  Ger- 
many.    The  maps  also  are  very  poor. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  public  establishments 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  Marine  Arsenal.  From  the  Gulf 
of  Mesico  to  Cape  Horn  there  is  not  to  be  found  on  the 
Atlantic  co^t  another  port  where  a  vessel  of  war,  or  even  a 
merchant  vessel  of  large  tonnage,  could  undergo  important 
repairs.  The  machine-shops  and  aaw-mills  are  well  directed, 
and  are  deficient  in  none  of  the  improvements  belonging  to 
modern  establishments  of  the  kind.  Tlie  dock  is  large  and 
constructed  of  granite.  A  considerable  number  of  large 
vessels  have  been  built  at  tliis  shipyard  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  ail  its  appointments  have  been  constantly 
improving  under  the  direction  of  several  successive  minis- 
ters of  the  navy.  Such  an  establishment  is,  in  fact,  a 
necessity  for  Brazil ;  possessing  as  she  does  eleven  hun- 
dred leagues  of  coast,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  depend 
upon  other  countries  for  her  maritime  supplies.  The 
Mariue  Arsenal  sends  out  from  its  school  and  shipyard 
many  able  engineers  and  clever  artisans,  who  carry  into 
ordinary  branches  of  industry  the  ability  they  have  ac- 
quired in  the  public  service.  Indeed,  this  establishment 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  school  of  industrial  arts, 
furnishing  the  country  with  good  workmen  in  various  de- 
,  partments  of  labor." 
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This  week  Mr.  Agassiz  has  concluded  anotlier  course  of 
pis  lectures  given  at  tlic  College  of  Dom  Pedro  II. ;  the 
■  Bubjeet,  "  The  Formatiou  of  the  Amazonian  Valley,  and  its 
Productions."  It  is  worthy  of  remarlt,  that  the  appearance 
of  ladies  on  such  occasions  no  longer  excites  comment. 
There  were  many  more  seiilioras  among  the  listeners 
than  at  the  previous  lectures,  when  their  presence  was 
a  novelty.  A  Brazilian  audience  is  very  sympathetic ;  in 
this  they  resemble  a  European  assembly  more  tlian  our  own 
quiet,  undemonstrative  crowds.  There  is  always  a  little 
stir,  a  responsive  thrill,  when  anytiiing  pleases  lliem,  and 
often  a  spoken  word  of  commendation  or  criticism. 

June  10th. — ■  TJiorosopoliB.  Yesterday,  aceompaTiied  by 
Mr.  Glaziou,  Director  of  tlie  Passeio  Publico,  and  Dr. 
Nageli,  we  started  on  an  excursion  to  tlie  Organ  Monntains, 
leaving  Rio  in  the  boat  for  Piedade,  and  stopping  on  our 
way  at  the  little  island  of  Paquetfi.  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  islands  of  tlie  harbor,  abounding  in  palms,  popu- 
lous with  pleasant  country-houses,  and  having  a  very  pic- 
turesque shore,  broken  into  bays  and  inlets.  We  reached 
the  httle  cluster  of  houses  called  Piedade  about  five  o'clock, 
aiid  took  the  omnibus  to  the  foot  of  the  aerra.  Tlie  houi-s 
of  public  conveyance  on  this  road  seem  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged to  prevent  the  traveller  from  seeing  its  beauties. 
The  greater  part  of  the  four  hours'  drive  is  made  after 
nightfall ;  and  the  return  offers  no  compensation,  the  second 
journey  taking  place  before  daybreak.  We  passed  the  niglit 
at  the  foot  of  the  serra,  and  started  at  seven  o'clock  the 
next  morning  to  walk  up  the  mountain.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  beautyof  this  walk,  especially  on  sucli  a  day  as 
we  were  favored  with,  varying  between  sunshine  and  shade, 
aud  with  a  fresh  breeze  which  saved  us  any  discomfort  from 
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the  heat.  The  road  winds  gently  up  the  scrra,  turning 
Kometimes  with  so  sharp  an  angle  that  below  we  could 
see  all  tho  ground  we  had  travelled  over.  On  one  hand  is 
the  mountain-side,  clothed  with  a  vegetation  of  surpassing 
beauty,  biight  with  crimson  parasites,  with  the  rich  pur- 
ple flowers  of  the  Quuresma  and  the  delicate  bine  blossoms 
of  the  Utricularia,  as  fragile  and  as  graceful  as  the  harebell. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  looked  down  sometimes  iuto  narrow 
gorges,  clothed  with  magnificent  forest,  from  which  huge 
masses  of  rock  projected  here  and  there  ;  sometimes  into 
wider  valleys  opeulng  out  iuto  the  plain  below,  and  giving 
a  distant  view  of  the  harbor  and  its  archipelago  of  islands 
surrounded  by  monntains,  the  whole  scone  glittering  in  the 
sunshine,  or  veiled  by  shadows,  as  tlie  fitful  day  showed  it 
to  us. 

The  ascent  may  he  easily  accomplished  on  foot  in  three  or 
four  hours.  We  had  nothing  to  urge  us  forward,  however, 
except  a  growing  desire  for  breakfast,  appeased  every  now 
and  then  by  an  orange,  of  whicli  we  had  a  good  supply  in 
the  tin  case  for  plants,  and  many  a  slow  train  of  laden  mules 
passed  us  in  their  upward  march,  and  left  us  far  behind  as  we 
loitered  along,  though  not  lazily.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Agas- 
siz  and  his  friends  found  plenty  of  occupation  in  botanizing 
and  geologizing.  Thoy  stopped  constantly  to  gather  para- 
sites, to  study  ferns  and  mosses,  to  break  boulders,  to  collect 
iasecta  and  the  little  land-shells  found  here  and  there  along 
the  road.  We  saw  one  most  beautiful  insect,  hardly  larger 
than  a  lady-bug,  but  of  the  most  exquisite  colors  and  gleam- 
ing like  a  jewel  on  the  leaf  where  it  had  alighted.  In 
breaking  tlie  stones  along  the  roadside  Mr.  Agassiz  found 
many  evidences  of  erratics,  several  of  them  beitig  Biorite, 
ontii-ely  distinct  from  the  rock  in  place.     Tlie  surfaces  of 
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the  boulders  were  universally  decomposed  and  covered  with 
a  xmiforra  crust,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  split  them  iii 
order  to  ascertain  their  true  nature.  From  distance  to 
distance  along  the  road  were  immense  fragments  of  rock, 
sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height.     These  huge 


GnrrafiiS,  omong  the  Organ  Mountains. 

masses  were  frequently  seen  hanging  on  the  brink  of  steep 
declivities,  as  if,  having  broken  off  from  the  heights  above, 
and  rolled  down,  they  had  been  prevented  from  advancing 
farther  by  some  obstacle,  and  had  become  gradually  em- 
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bedded  in  the  soil.  Many  of  these  boulders  were  clothed 
in  soft,  thick  reindeer  moss,  so  like  the  reindeer  moss  of  the 
Arctics  that,  if  specifically  distinct,  the  difference  could  not 
be  detected  except  by  the  most  careful  examination.  It 
suggests  the  question  whether  there  are  any  representatives 
of  the  tropical  flora  among  the  lichens  and  pines  of  tlie 
high  north.  As  we  advanced,  the  character  of  the  vegeta- 
tion changed  considerably,  and  we  began  to  feel,  by  the  in- 
creasing freshness  of  the  air,  that  we  were  getting  into 
higher  regions.  Tlie  near  view  became  more  beautiful  as 
we  approaclied  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  coming  under 
the  shadow  of  their  strange  peaks,  which  looked  sharp  and 
attenuated  from  a  distance,  but  changed  into  wonderful 
masses  of  bare  rock,  very  grand  in  their  effect,  as  we  drew 
closer  to  them.  We  reached  the  hotel  at  Thoresopolis  at 
about  two  o'clock.  After  our  long  walk,  the  answer  we 
received  to  our  inquiry  about  breakfast  at  the  little  grocery 
adjoining  the  inn  was  rather  diteouraging.  What  could 
they  give  us  on  short  notice  ?  "  Only  four  eggs  and  some 
sausage."  However,  the  master  of  the  hotel  made  his  ap- 
pearance, opened  his  house,  where,  to  jndge  from  its  closed 
doors  and  windows,  the  advent  of  guests  is  rare,  and  com- 
forted us  with  the  information  that  breakfast  "  pode  se  ar- 
ranjar."  Indeed,  from  the  dish  of  eggs  wliich  made  its 
appearance  soon  afterwards,  we  might  have  supposed  that 
ail  the  hens  in  the  village  had  been  called  upon  to  contrib- 
ute, and  we  enjoyed  a  breakfast  for  which  mountain  air 
and  exercise  had  supplied  the  best  sauce. 

The  village  of  Theresopolis  is  very  prettily  situated,  lying 
in  a  dip  between  the  mountains  and  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  peaks,  one  of  which  stands  out  like  a 
tall,  narrow  tower  against  tlie  sky.     Near  it  is  another  sharp 
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summit,  on  the  extreme  point  of  which  a  large  boulder  is 
placed.  It  looks  as  if  a  touch  would  dislodge  it ;  and  yet 
for  how  many  a  long  year  lias  it  held  its  place  there  through 
storm  and  sunshine  !  We  looked  up  at  this  huge  fragment 
of  rock  OR  its  dizzy  height,  and  wondered  whether  it  was 
erratic,  or  simply  an  effect  of  decomposition  on  the  spot,  — 
a  point  impossible  of  decision  at  that  distance.  If  the  lat- 
ter, it  seems  strange  that  the  weather  should  have  worn 
and  excavated  such  a  mass  underneath,  without  destroying 
its  upper  surface,  thus  detaching  it  from  the  mountain,  till 
it  stands,  as  now,  in  bold  relief,  only  supported  by  a  single 
point  of  attachment  on  the  extreme  summit.  Wo  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  a  walk  to  a  very  pretty  cascade  whicli 
comes  rushing  down  through  the  wood  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  village, 

June  11th.  —  Wo  left  the  iim  at  half  past  seven  this  morn- 
ing, to  pass  the  day  again  in  rambling.  I'ollowing  the  main 
road  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  beyond  the  village,  we 
presently  turned  to  the  left  into  a  narrow,  shady  pathway. 
It  led  us  through  the  woods  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  basin 
sunk  between  the  mountains,  on  the  slopes  of  which  were 
strewn  many  immense  boulders,  A  curious  feature  of  the 
Organ  Mountains  which  we  have  observed  repeatedly  even 
in  this  short  excursion  is,  that  between  their  strangely 
fantastic  forms  the  country  sinks  down  into  well-defined 
basins,  which  usually  have  no  outlet.  Following  the  brink 
of  such  a  basin  for  a  couple  of  miles,  and  crossing  an  in- 
tervening ridge,  we  came  out  upon  a  kind  of  plateau  over- 
hanging another  depression  of  the  same  character,  and  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  of  the  chain,  in  the  very  centre 
of  which  it  seems  to  be,  for  the  mountains  rise  tier  upon 
tier  around  it  on  every  side.     On  this  plateau  stands  the 
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faaenda  called  St.  Louis,  belonging  to  Mr,  d'Eseragnolle. 
The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  site  and  the  liospitality  of  its 
owner  have  made  this  fazonda  a  favorite  resort  for  travel- 
lers. The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  Mr. 
d'Eseragnolle's  success  in  raising  many  of  the  European 
fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own  country, 
makes  it  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  this  beautifal  region 
should  be  so  little  cultivated.  Pears,  peaches,  strawberries, 
thrive  admirably,  as  also  do  green  peas,  asparagus,  arti- 
chokes, and  cauliflowers.  The  climate  strikes  a  happy 
medium  between  the  heat  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  which  brings  these  products  to  too  rapid  a  de- 
velopment, drying  them  up  before  they  have  time  to 
mature,  and  the  sharp  cold  of  liigher  mountain  regions. 
But  though  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  capital,  the 
transport  is  so  difficult  and  expensive  that  Mr,  d'Eserag- 
nolle, instead  of  sending  the  produce  of  his  farm  to  the 
city  market,  as  he  would  gladly  do,  feeds  his  pigs  with 
cauliflowers.  We  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  most  delight- 
fully in  this  charming  country  place.  Mr.  Agassiz  and 
Mr.  Gla^iou  ascended  one  of  the  near  mountam  summits, 
but  did  not  gain  so  extensive  a  view  as  they  had  hoped,  on 
account  of  an  intervening  spur.  Tliey  were  able  to  distin- 
guish three  parallel  ridges,  however,  separated  by  interven- 
ing depressions.  Toward  evening,  while  the  mountains  were 
still  bright  witii  the  purple  glory  of  the  sunset,  though 
shadows  were  settling  over  the  valleys,  we  started  on  our  re- 
turn, bidding  good  by  with  great  regret  to  our  kind  host, 
who  warmly  pressed  us  to  stay.  The  path  we  had  followed 
hi  the  morning,  witiiout  giving  a  thought  to  its  irregular- 
ities, seemed  quite  broken  and  difficult  by  night.  The 
slopes  along  which  it  ran  were  changed,  in  the  dim  light,  to 
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sudden  precipices,  and  we  picked  our  stops  with  care  be- 
tween rocks  and  over  fallen  logs  and  rivulets.  It  was  bright 
starlight  as  we  came  out  of  the  woods  upon  the  high  road. 
The  village  iay  below,  its  lights  twinkling  cheerily,  and  the 
peaks  and  towers  behiud  it  drawn  with  strai 
against  tlie  night  sky. 
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June  12th. — Barreira.  This  morning  at  seven  o'clock 
we  were  on  our  way  down  the  serra.  Mr,  Agassiz  deplores 
the  necessity  which  obliges  him  to  leave  this  region  after  so 
short  an  examination  of  its  striking  features.  A  naturalist 
miglit  pass  months  here,  and  find  every  day  rich  in  results. 
As  we  loft  the  hotel  the  sun  was  just  gilding  the  highest 
summits,  while  white  clouds  i-ose  softly  from  the  valleys, 
and,  floating  upward,  broke  into  fleecy  fragmeuls  against 
the  mountain-sides.     Having   the   day  before   us,   we   de- 
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sceuded  as  slowly  as  Vfe  had  mounted  the  scrra,  atoppiiig 
almost  at  every  step  to  gather  plants,  to  examine  rocks,  to 
wonder  at  the  strange  position  of  the  immense  boulders 
hanging  often  just  on  the  brow  of  some  steep  declivity. 
I  wandered  on  beyond  the  others  and  sat  down  to  wait  for 
them  on  the  low  stone  wall,  forming  a  parapet  on  the  edge 
of  tlio  road.  Directly  before  me  rose  the  bare,  rocky  sur- 
face of  one  of  the  great  peaks ;  a  vapory  white  cloud  hung 
midway  upon  it;  shadows  floated  over  it.  On  tlie  other 
side  I  looked  down  upon  wooded  valleys  and  mountains  in 
strange  eonfasion,  while  far  below,  stretching  out  to  the  sea, 
lay  the  billowy  plain  tossed  into  endless  soft  green  waves. 
The  stiUness  made  the  scene  more  impressive,  the  silence 
being  only  occasionally  broken  by  the  click  of  hoofs,  as  a 
train  of  mules  came  cautiously  down  the  flagged  road. 
Willie  I  sat  there  a  liteira  passed  me  slung  between  mules ; 
a  mode  of  travelling  fast  disappearing  with  the  improve- 
ments of  the  roads,  but  still  in  use  for  women  and  children 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  We  stopped  to  breakfast  at 
a  little  venda  about  half-way  down  the  serra  ;  here  the  boul- 
ders are  most  remarkable  from  their  great  size  and  singular 
position.  We  reached  the  iiui  at  the  bottom  of  the  serra 
between  two  and  three  o'clock,  and  are  now  sitting  in  the 
little  piazza,  while  a  drenching  rain,  which  fortunately  did 
not  be^n  till  we  were  under  shelter,  swells  the  stroa.m  near 
by,  and  is  fast  changing  it  to  a  rapid  torrent,  I  will  add 
here  such  observations  respecting  the  geological  structure 
of  this  mountain  range  as  Mr.  Agassiz  has  been  able  to 
make  in  our  short  excursion. 

"  The  chain  is  formed  by  the  sharp  folding  up  of  strata, 
sometimes  quite  vertically,  in  other  instances  with  a  slope 
more  or  less  steep,  but  always  rather  sudden.     To  one  stand- 
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iDg  OQ  tlic  hill  to  the  east  of  Tlicresopolis,  the  whole  range 
presents  itself  in  a  perfect  profile;  the  axis,  on  either  side 
of  which  dip  the  almost  vertical  beds  of  metamorphic  rocks 
composing  the  chain,  occupies  about  the  centre  of  the  range. 
To  the  north,  though  very  steeply  inclined,  the  beds  are  not 
so  vertical  as  in  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  range. 
The  consequence  of  this  difference  is  the  formation  of  more 
massive  and  less  disconnected  summits  on  the  north  side ; 
while  on  the  south  side,  where  tlie  strata  are  nearly  or 
qiiite  vertical,  the  harder  sets  of  heds  alone  have  remained 
standing,  the  softer  intervening  beds  having  been  gradually 
disintegrated.  By  this  process  have  been  formed  those 
strange  peaks  which  appear  from  a  distance  like  a  row 
of  organ-pipes,  and  have  suggested  the  name  by  which  the 
chain  is  known.  They  consist  of  vertical  beds  isolated 
from  the  general  mass  in  consequence  of  the  disappearance 
of  contiguous  strata.  The  aspect  of  these  mountains  from 
Eio  is  much  the  same  as  from  Theresopolis,  only  that  from 
the  two  points  of  view  —  one  being  to  tlie  northeast,  the 
other  to  the  southwest  of  the  range  —  their  summits  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  reverse  order.  When  seen  in  com- 
plete profile  their  slender  appearance  is  most  striking. 
Viewed  from  the  side,  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  strata, 
though  equally  steep,  exhibit  a  triangular  form  rather  than 
that  of  vertical  columns.  It  is  strange  that  the  height  of 
the  Organ  Mountain  peaks,  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
the  landscape  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  should  not  have  been  ac- 
curately measured.  The  only  precise  indication  I  have 
been  able  to  find  is  recorded  by  Liais,  who  gives  7,000  feet 
as  the  maximum  heiglit  observed  by  him. 

"  These  abrupt  peaks  frequently  siirround  closed  basins, 
very  symmetrical  in  shape,  but  without  any  outlet.     On 
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account  of  this  singular  formition,  the  glacial  plipnonipua 
which  abound  in  the  Oigan  Mountains  ire  of  i  peLuhar 
character.  At  first,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  hoK  loo-ie 
masses  of  rock,  descending  ftom  the  heights  abo^e,  should 
he  caught  on  the  edges  of  tiiese  bn^in-.,  instead  ol  lolhng 
to  the  bottom.  But  then  position  becomes  yuite  natuial 
wJicii  we  remember  tliat  the  ice  must  have  remained  in 
these  depressions  long  after  it  had  disappeared,  or  nearly 
disappeared,  from  the  slopes  above.  Hindered  from  ad- 
vancing, these  huge  masses  of  rock  have  become  gradually 
embedded  in  the  soil,  and  are  now  solidly  fixed  in  positions 
which  would  he  perfectly  inexplicable,  unless  we  suppose 
the  basin  to  have  been  formerly  filled  witli  something  which 
offered  an  obstacle  to  their  farther  descent.  Moraines  also 
abut  upon  tliese  depressions,  coming  to  an  abrupt  close 
upon  their  margin.  Moraiiiic  soil  — that  is,  masses  of  drift 
with  all  sorts  of  loose  materials  buried  in  it  —  abounds 
everywliere  in  this  region ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  glacial 
phenomena  arc  difficiilt  to  study,  beca\ise  tlie  heavy  growth 
of  forest  has  covered  all  inequalities  of  the  soil,  and,  except 
where  sections  have  been  made  or  ground  has  been  cleared, 
the  outlines  are  lost." 

Tills  was  our  final  excursion  in  Brazil.  Tlie  next  moi'u 
ing  we  retiirned  to  the  city ;  and  the  few  remaining  days 
were  spent  in  preparations  for  departure,  and  in  bidding 
farewell  to  the  friends  who  had  made  Rio  de  Janeiro  almost 
like  a  home  to  us.  Among  the  pleasant  incidents  of  this 
last  week,  was  a  breakfast  given  by  Mr.  Ledgerwood,  who 
was  then  conducting  the  business  of  the  American  legation 
hi  the  temporary  absence  of  our  Minister,  General  Webb. 
This  occasion,  at  which  Mr.  Agassiz  w^  invited  to  meet 
several  members  of  tlie  Brazilian  administration,  gave  him 
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an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  sense  of  tlieir  uniform 
kindnesB  aud  consideration  in  furthering  to  the  utmost  tlio 
scientific  objects  whicli  had  brought  him  to  Brazil.  On  tlio 
following  day  (tlie  2d  of  July),  we  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  carrying  with  us  to  our  northern  home  a  store  of 
[jleasant  memories  and  vivid  pictures  t«  enrich  our  life 
hereafter  with  tropical  warmth  and  color. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

GESEEAL  IMPEESSiOSS  OF  BRAZIL. 

Kelioioh   aso   Clbugy.  —  ErHTCATios.  —  Law,   Medicai^   and    Sciehtifio 
Schools.  —  High  ako  Common  Somools — Publjo  Liuhaht  amd  Museum 

IH  Rill  DK  JaHEIKO.  —  HlKTORlCAl,  AHD  GeOORAPHICAL  lliSTITlTrE.  —  SOCIAI, 
AND  DOMKSTIO  RELATIONa.  —  PUELIO  FUBOIIONAKIBS,  —  AgHIOGLTUKE.  — 
ZOHBS  Off  VEOKTaTTOH—COFS-KK.— CoTI«M.— TlMDEK  AHD  OTIIKH  PkODUCI'B 
Of    THE     AmAZOSS.  —  CaTILE TbREITOEIAI.     SUBDIVIBIOS    OF    THK    GlUIAT 

Valley.  —  EMicnATioK.  —  Fobeiomehs — Fahaquavan  Wab. 

i  CANNOT  close  this  boolt,  writtea  for  the  most  part  by 
another  hand,  without  a  few  words  as  to  my  general  impres- 
sions of  Bi'azil.  No  one  will  expoot  from  nie  an  essay  on 
the  social  and  political  aspects  of  the  whole  country,  even 
Lad  I  remained  there  long  enougli  to  acquire  the  right 
of  judgment  on  these  matters.  I  am  so  unaccustomed  to 
dealing  with  them  that  my  opioions  would  be  entitled  to 
littlo  weight.  Tliere  is,  liowever,  another  point  of  view, 
more  general,  but  perhai;«  more  comprehensive  also,  from 
which  every  iutelligciit  man  may  form  an  estimate  of  the 
character  of  a  people  which,  if  sincere,  will  be  in  the  main 
sound  and  just,  without  including  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  institutions,  or  the  practical  working  of  their  laws. 
My  scientific  life  has  brought  me  into  relations  with  a  world 
wholly  unknown  to  me  before ;  under  conditions  more  favor- 
able than  were  possible  for  my  predecessors  in  the  same 
region,  I  havo  studied  this  tropical  nature,  so  rich,  so 
grandiose,  so  instructive ;  I  have  seen  a  great  Empire 
founded  in  the  midst  of  unlimited  material  resources,  and 
advancing  to  higher  civilization  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
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sovereign  as  enlightened  as  he  is  humane.  I  must  have 
been  blind  to  everything  except  my  science,  had  I  not  a 
word  to  say  of  Brazil  as  a  nation,  —  of  her  present  con- 
dition and  her  future  prospects. 

There  is  much  that  is  discouraging  in  the  aspect  of 
Braailj  even  for  those  who  hope  and  believe  as  I  do,  that 
she  has  before  Iier  an  honorable  and  powerful  career. 
There  is  much  also  that  is  very  cheering,  that  leads  me  to 
believe  that  her  life  as  a  nation  will  not  belie  her  great  gifts 
as  a  country.  Should  her  moral  and  intellectual  endow- 
ment grow  into  harmony  with  her  wonderful  natural 
beauty  and  wealth,  the  world  will  ]iot  have  seen  a  fairer 
land.  At  present  there  are  several  obstacles  to  this  pro- 
gress ;  obstacles  which  act  like  a  moral  disease  upon  the 
people.  Slavery  still  exists  among  them.  It  is  true  tliat  it 
is  on  the  wane ;  true  that  it  has  received  a  mortal  blow ; 
but  the  natural  death  of  slavery  is  a  lingering  illness, 
wasting  and  destroying  the  body  it  has  attacked.  Next 
to  this  I  would  name,  among  the  influences  unfavorable 
to  progress,  the  character  of  the  clergy.  In  saying  this  I 
declaim  any  reference  to  the  national  religion.  It  is  of  tlie 
character  of  the  clergy  I  speak,  not  of  the  church  they  rep- 
resent. Whatever  be  the  cluireh  organization  in  a  country 
where  instruction  is  still  so  intimately  linked  with  a  state 
religion  as  it  ts  in  Brazil,  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  the 
clergy  themselves  should  not  only  be  men  of  high  moral 
character,  but  of  studious,  thoughtful  lives.  They  are  the 
teachers  of  the  people,  and  as  long  as  they  believe  that  the 
mind  can  be  fed  with  tawdry  street  processions,  with  lighted 
candles,  and  cheap  houqnets;  and  as  long  as  the  people 
accept  this  kind  of  instruction,  they  will  be  debased  and  en- 
feebled by  it.     Shows  of  this  kind  are  of  almost  daily  occur- 
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rence  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Brazil.  Tliey  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  occupations,  and  make  working  days  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  Brazil  there  is  no  laborious,  cultivated  class  of  priests, 
such  as  have  been  an  honor  to  ecclesiastical  literature  in 
the  Old  World ;  there  are  no  fine  itistitiitions  of  learning 
connected  with  the  Church.  As  a  general  thing,  the  igno- 
rance of  the  clergy  is  universal,  their  immorality  patent, 
their  inflneuce  very  extensive  and  deep-rooted.  There  aro 
honorable  exceptions,  but  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
elevate  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  But  if  their  private 
life  is  open  to  blame,  the  Brazilian  priests  aro  distinguished 
for  their  patriotism.  At  all  times  they  have  occupied  high 
public  stations,  serving  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  the 
Senate,  and  even  nearer  to  the  throne ;  yet  their  power  lias 
never  been  exerted  in  favor  of  Ultramontane  tendencies. 
Independent  religious  thought  seems,  however,  rare  in 
Brazil.  There  may  perhaps  be  scepticism ;  btit  I  think 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  extensively  the  case,  for  the  Bra- 
zilians are  instinctively  a  believing  people,  tending  rather 
to  superstition  than  to  doubt.  Oppression  in  matters  of 
faith  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their  institutions.  Prot- 
estant cl^gymen  are  allowed  to  preach  freely ;  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  Protestantism  does  not  attract  the  Southern 
nations,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  advocates 
will  have  a  very  wide-spread  success.  However  this  may 
be,  every  friend  to  Brazil  must  wish  to  see  its  present 
priesthood  replaced  by  a  more  vigorous,  intelligent,  and 
laborious  clergy. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  present  condition 
of  education  in  Brazil,  and  its  future  prospects,  we  must 
not  consider  it  altogether  from  our  own  stand-point.    The  . 
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truth  is  that  all  steady  progress  in  Brazil  dates  from  her 
declaration  of  independence,  and  tbat  is  a  veiy  recent  fact 
ill  her  history.  Since  she  has  passed  from  colonial  to  na- 
tional life  her  relations  with  other  countries  have  cnlai^ed, 
antiquated  prejudices  have  been  effaced,  and  with  a  more 
intense  individual  existence  she  has  assumed  also  a  more 
cc-imopolitan  breadth  of  ideas.  But  a  political  revolution 
is  more  rapidly  accomplished  than  the  remoulding  of  the 
nation  wbieli  is  its  result,  —  its  consequence  rather  thaii 
its  iceompanimLnt  Even  now,  aftei  Inlf  a  c'^ntuiy  of  lu 
dependent  exi'itence,  intellectual  pi  ogress  m  Brazil  is  man 
ifested  rather  as  a  tendency,  a  dp--iie  '■o  to  '■peak,  giving 
aprogiessive  movement  to  souety,  thin  as  a  positive  fact 
The  intellectual  life  of  a  nation  when  fully  developed  has 
its  matciial  existence  in  laige  and  vaiious  institutions 
of  learning  scatteied  thioiiLhout  the  countrv  Except  m 
a  veij  limited  and  local  stnse  this  i&  not  yet  the  ct  e  in 
Brazil 

I  did  not  visit  San  Paolo  and  I  cannot  theiefoie  speak 
fiom  peisoinl  obseiiation  of  the  Faculty  which  stands 
highest  in  general  estimation  I  can  ho^e'ver,  testify  to 
the  souni  kxming  and  liberal  culture  of  many  of  its 
giaduates  ^hom  it  has  been  m}  good  fortune  ti  know 
and  whose  chaiacters  as  gentlemen  and  a^  students  be  ii 
testimon>  to  the  supeiior  instiuctiou  they  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  their  Alma  Afatcr      I  was  toM  that  the  best 

chools,  aftn  those  oi  '^an  Paolo  weie  those  of  Bahia  and 
Pernambuco      I  did  not  vi  it  them,  as  m^   time  was  tio 

hoit,  but  X  should  think  that  the  presence  of  tlip  profes- 
sional faculties  estahhshed  in  both  these  cities  wuld  tend 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  lower  erides  of  education 
The  ipgular  faculties    embiaee   only  medical   and   legal 
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studies.  The  instruction  in  both  is  tliorougli,  tliougli  per- 
haps limited ;  at  least  I  felt  that,  in  the  former,  in  which 
my  own  studies  have  prepared  me  to  judge,  those  acces- 
sory hranehes  which,  after  all,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a 
superior  medical  education,  are  either  wanting  or  are 
taught  very  imperfectly.  Neither  zoology,  comparative 
anatomy,  botany,  physics,  nor  chemistry  is  allowed  suf- 
ficient weight  in  the  medical  schools.  The  education  is 
one  ratlier  of  hooks  than  of  facts.  Indeed,  as  long  as  the 
prejudice  against  manual  labor  of  all  kinds  exists  in  Brazil, 
practical  instruction  will  be  deficient ;  as  long  as  students 
of  nature  think  it  unbecoming  a  gentleman  to  handle  his 
own  specimens,  to  carry  his  own  geological  hammer,  to 
make  his  own  scientific  preparations,  he  will  remain  a  mere 
dilettante  in  investigation.  He  may  be  very  familiar  with 
recorded  facts,  but  he  will  make  no  original  researches.  On 
thfe  account,  and  on  acconnt  of  their  personal  indolence, 
field  studies  are  foreign  to  Brazilian  habits.  Surroimded  as 
they  are  by  a  nature  rich  beyond  comparison,  their  natural- 
ists are  theoretical  rather  than  practical.  They  know  more 
of  the  bibliography  of  foreign  science  than  of  the  wonder- 
ful fauna  and  flora  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Of  the  schools  and  colleges  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  I  have  more 
right  to  judge  than  of  those  above  mentioned.  Several  of 
them  are  excellent.  The  Ecole  Oentrale  deserves  a  special 
notice.  It  corresponds  to  what  we  call  a  scientific  school, 
and  nowhere  in  Brazil  have  I  seen  an  educational  institu- 
tion where  improved  methods  of  teaching  were  so  highly 
appreciated  and  so  generally  adopted.  The  courses  of 
mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  and  the  natural  sciences 
are  comprehensive  and  thorough.  And  yet  even  in  this 
institution  I  was  struck  with  the  scantiness  of  means  for 
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practical  illustration  and  experiment;  its  professors  do  not 
yet  seem  to  understand  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  any 
of  the  physical  sciences  wholly  or  mainly  from  text-books. 
The  facilities  granted  to  pupils  in  this  school,  and  perhaps 
still  more  in  the  military  school,  are  very  great.  The  in- 
struction is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  in  the  military  school 
the  students  are  not  only  fed  and  clothed,  etc. ;  they  are 
even  paid  for  their  attendance,  being  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  army  from  the  time  they  enter  the  school. 

The  Dom  Pedro  Scguiido  College  is  the  hest  school  of 
that  class  I  have  seen  in  Brazil.  It  may  be  compared  to 
our  New  England  high  schools,  and  fully  deserves  the 
reputation  it  enjoys. 

Of  the  common  schools  I  saw  little.  Of  course,  in  a 
country  where  the  population  is  sparsely  scattered  over 
very  extensive  districts,  it  must  be  difficult  to  gather  the 
children  in  schools,  outside  of  the  lai^e  cities.  Where  such 
schools  have  been  organized  the  instruction  is  gratuitous ; 
but  competent  teachers  are  few,  the  education  very  lim- 
ited, and  the  means  of  instruction  scanty.  Eeading,  writ- 
ing, and  ciphering,  with  the  least  possible  smattering  of 
geography,  form  the  groundwork  of  all  these  schools.  The 
teachers  labor  under  great  difficulties,  because  they  have 
not  the  strong  support  of  the  community.  There  is  little 
general  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  education  as  the 
basis  without  which  all  higher  civilization  is  impossible. 
I  have,  however,  noticed  throughout  Brazil  a  disposition  to 
give  a  practical  education,  a  training  in  some  trade,  to  the 
poor  children.  Establishments  of  this  kind  exist  in  almost 
all  the  larger  cities.  This  is  a  good  sign  ;  it  shows  that 
they  attach  a  proper  value  to  labor,  at  least  for  the  lower 
classes,  and  aim  at  raising  a  working  population.     In  these 
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schools  blacks  and  whites  are,  so  to  speak,  industrially 
united.  Indeed,  tlsere  is  no  antipathy  of  race  to  be  over- 
come in  Brazil,  either  among  the  lalraring  people  or  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life.  I  was  pleased  to  see  pupils,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  color,  mingling  in  the  exercises. 

It  is  surprising  that,  in  a  country  so  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  there  should  exist  no  special  Mining  School,  and 
that  everything  connected  with  the  working  of  the  mines 
should  he  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Minister 
of  Publit/  Woiki,  ftithoTit  the  a'^sistanoe  of  a  special  office 
for  the  Bupcinilendence  of  mmmg  opeiations  Nothing 
would  mou  spcedil)  nicrease  the  value  of  the  nnneral  lands 
of  the  whole  country  than  a  legulai  geological  survey, 
which  his  not  vet  been  begun  * 

The  Imperial  Library  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  should  not  be 
omitted  from  an  enumeration  of  its  educational  establish- 
mentsi'  It  is  very  fairly  supplied  with  books  in  all  depart 
ments  of  learning,  and  is  conducted  in  a  very  liberal  spirit, 
suffering  no  limitation  from  religions  or  political  prejudice. 
In  fact,  tolerance  and  benevolence  are  common  characteris- 
tics of  the  institutions  of  learning  in  Brazil.  The  Imperial 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Capital  is  antiquated ; 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  Museums  which  are  living  and 
progressive,  it  is  evident  that  the  collections  it  contains 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  for  years  in  their  present  con- 

•  I  deeply  legiat  that  I  could  not  yisit  the  mining  dietriets  of  Brazil.  Es- 
pociaQj  wuuld  1  have  liked  lo  examine  for  myself  the  Cascallio,  ia  which  llie 
diamonds  are  found.  From  collections  which  I  owe  to  the  kindoeas  of  Dr. 
Vieira  de  Matlos  in  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  Senhor  Antonio  da  Lacerda  in  Baliia, 
I  ara  prepared  to  find  Uiat  the  whole  diamond-hearing  formation  ia  glacial 
drift.  I  (3o  not  mean  the  rocks  in  which  the  diBinonds  oecar  in  their  primacy 
pi^ition,  bat  the  secondary  i^loraeradons  of  loose  materials  from  which  they 
Bze  washed. 
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dition,  without  additions  or  improvements.  Tlio  mounted 
animals,  mammalia  and  birds,  are  faded ;  and  tbe  fishes, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  beautifully  stuffed  specimens 
from  the  Amazons,  give  no  idea  of  the  variety  to  be 
found  in  the  Brazilian  waters.  A  better  collection  might 
be  made  any  morning  in  the  lish-market.  The  Museum 
contains  some  very  fine  fossil  remains  from  the  valley  of  the 
San  Francisco  and  from  Ceard,,  but  no  attempt  has  as  yet 
been  made  to  arrange  them. 

The  only  learned  society  deserving  a  special  mention  is 
the  Historical  and  Geographical  Institute.  Its  Transactions 
are  regularly  pubhshed,  and  form  already  a  series  of  many 
volumes,  fall  of  valuable  documents,  chiefly  relative  to  the 
history  of  South  America.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the 
Imperial  Palace  of  Rio,  and  are  habitually  presided  over  by 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

I  cannot  close  what  I  have  to  say  of  instruction  in 
Brazil  without  adding  that,  in  a  country  where  only  half 
the  nation  is  educated,  there  can  be  no  complete  intellec- 
tual progress.  Where  the  difierence  of  education  makes 
an  intelligent  sympathy  between  men  and  women  almost 
impossible,  so  that  their  relation  is  necessarily  limited  to 
that  of  the  domestic  affections,  never  raised  except  in  some 
very  exceptional  cases  to  that  of  cultivated  companionship, 
the  development  of  the  people  as  a  whole  must  remain  im- 
perfect and  partial.  I  believe,  however,  that,  especially  in 
this  direction,  a  rapid  reform  may  be  expected.  I  have  heard 
ho  many  mtelli^ont  Brazilians  lament  the  want  of  suitable 
instnietinn  for  women  in  their  bchools,  that  I  think  the 
standird  of  education  for  giila  will  steadily  be  i  iiaed  Re- 
membering the  antecedents  of  the  Brazilians,  their  inher- 
ited notioub    IS  to  what  is  becommg  in  the  privacy  and 
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restraint  of  a  woman's  life,  we  are  not  justified,  however 
false  these  ideas  may  seem  to  us,  in  coi^lderiiig  the  present 
generation  as  responsible  for  them  ;  they  are  also  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  changed  in  a  day. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  alluded  in  terms  of  praise  to 
the  working  of  tlie  institutions  of  Brazil.  Nothing  can  be 
more  liberal  than  the  Constitution  of  the  land  ;  every 
guaranty  is  therein  secured  to  the  freest  assertion  of  all 
the  natural  rights  of  man.  And  yet  tlsere  are  some  fea- 
tures in  the  habits  of  the  people,  probably  the  results  of 
an  antiquated  social  condition,  which  impede  the  progress 
of  tlie  nation.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  wliite 
popidatioii  of  Brazil  is  chiefly  descended  from  the  Portu- 
guese, and  that  of  all  Europe  Portugal  is  the  country  which 
at  the  time  of  t!ie  discovery  and  settlement  of  Brazil,  had 
least  been  affected  hj  the  growth  of  our  modern  civilization. 
Indeed,  the  great  migrations  which  convulsed  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Reformation,  upon  which  the  new 
social  order  chiefly  rests,  have  scarcely  affected  Portugal ; 
BO  that  Roman  ways,  Roman  architecture,  and  a  degenerate 
liatin  were  stili  flourishing  wheii  her  Transatlantic  colo- 
nies were  founded ;  and,  as  in  all  colonies,  the  conditions 
of  the  mother  country  were  but  slowly  modJiied.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  older  structures  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  should  recall,  in  the  most  surprising  manner, 
the  architecture  of  ancient  Rome,  as  disclosed  by  the  ex- 
cavations of  Hereulaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  that  the  social 
condition  of  Brazil  should  remind  us  of  the  habits  of  a 
people  among  whom  women  played  so  subordinate  a  part. 
It  seems  to  me  that  even  now  the  administration  of  the 
provinces,,  as  in  the  Roman  civilization,  is  calculated  to  en- 
force the  law,  rather  than  to  develop  the  material  r 
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of  the  country.  I  iia^e  lieen  surpriscil  to  find  young  law- 
yers almost  iiiYarial)ly  at  tlie  head  of  the  adminibtration  of 
the  provinces,  where  practical  men,  conrersant  with  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  mechanical  arts, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  bettor  adapted  to  tlio 
pressing  duty  of  stimulating  all  pursuits  connected  witli 
the  active  life  of  a  young  and  aspiring  nation. 

The  exaggerated  appreciation  of  political  employment 
prevailing  everywhere  is  a  misfortune.  It  throws  into  the 
shade  all  other  occupations,  and  loads  the  government  with 
a  ci'owd  of  paid  officials  who  uselessly  encumber  the  public 
service  and  are  a  drain  upon  the  public  funds.  Every  man 
who  h^s  received  an  education  seeks  a  political  career,  as 
at  once  the  most  aristocratic  and  the  easiest  way  of  gaining 
a  livelihood.  It  is  but  recently  that  gentlemen  have  begun 
to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

It  seems  t«  me,  that,  though  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  Braailiansi  are  not  those  of  an  agricultural  people, 
Brazil  is  an  essentially  agricultural  country,  and  some 
occurrences  in  her  recent  history  confirm  this  view.  Bra- 
zil had  formerly  a  gi^at  variety  of  agricultural  products, 
but  now  the  number  of  plants  under  culture  is  rather 
limited.  Agricultural  operations  are  at  present  centred 
upon  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  mandioca,  some  cereals, 
beans,  and  cocoa.  Owing  to  her  climate  and  her  geographi- 
cal position,  the  vegetable  zones  of  Brazil  are  not  so  marked 
as  those  of  other  countries.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
divide  the  whole  Empire,  with  reference  to  its  productions, 
into  tliree  great  regions.  The  first  of  these,  stretching  from 
the  borders  of  Guiana  to  Bahia,  along  the  great  rivers,  is 
more  especially  characterized  by  the  wild  products  of  the 
forest :    Indian-rubber,  cocoa,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  and  an 
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infinite  variety  of  gnms,  resins,  barks,  and  textile  fibres  still 
unknown  to  commerce  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
To  these  Brazil  might  add  spices,  the  moJiopoly  of  which 
belongs  now  to  the  Sunda  Islands.  The  second  region, 
extending  from  Bahia  to  Santa  Catarina,  is  that  of 
coffee.  The  third,  from  Santa  Oatarina  to  Rio  Grande, 
and  in  tlie  interior  of  the  high  plateaux,  is  that  of  the 
grains ;  and,  in  connection  witli  their  culture,  the  raising 
of  cattle.  Uice,  which  is  easily  grown  throughout  Brazil, 
and  cotton,  which  yields  magnificent  crops  in  all  the 
provinces,  bind  together  these  three  zones,  sugar  and  to- 
bacco following  in  their  train.  An  important  step  with 
reference  to  agiiculture,  which  has  scarcely  been  thought 
of  as  yet,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  heights  of  the  Organ 
Mountains,  as  well  as  those  of  tlio  Sorra  do  Mar  and  the 
Serra  do  Mantiqueira.  On  these  high  lands  might  be 
raised  all  the  products  characteristic  of  the  warmer  por- 
tions of  the  temperate  zones,  aiid  Eio  de  Janeiro  would 
receive  daily  from  the  mountains  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
borhood aU  those  vegetables  and  garden  fruits  which  she 
now  procures  in  small  quantities  and  at  high  prices  from 
the  provinces  bordering  on  the  La  Plata.  The  elopes  of 
these  Serras  might  also  be  covered  with  plantations  of  ci^- 
earilla,  and,  as  the  production  of  qiiimne  must  sooner  or 
later  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  devastation  of  the  Cin- 
chora-trees  on  the  upper  Amazonian  tributaries,  it  is  tlie 
more  important  that  their  culture  should  be  introduced 
upon  the  largest  ecale  on  the  heights  above  Rio.  The 
attempts  of  Mr.  Glaziou  in  that  direction  deserve  every 
encouragement. 

The   sugar-cane  has  long  been  the  chief  object  of  cul- 
tivation hi ,  Brazil,   and   the   production   of  sugar  is  still 
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considerable;  but  within  several  yeara  the  planting  of 
sugar-cane  has  given  way  in  many  districts  to  that  of  coffee, 
I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts  respeoting  the  cul 
ture  of  coffee  during  the  last  fifty  years ;  the  immense 
development  of  this  branch  of  industry  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  niovemeut,  espucially  in  a  country  where  labor 
18  so  scarce,  is  among  the  most  striking  economical  phe- 
nomena of  our  century.  Thanks  to  their  perseverance 
and  to  the  favorable  conditions  presented  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  soil,  the  Brazilians  have  obtained  a  sort  of 
monopoly  of  coffee.  More  than  half  the  cuffee  consumed 
iu  the  world  is  of  Brazilian  growth.  And  yet  the  coffoe  of 
Brazil  has  little  reputation,  and  is  even  greatly  underrated. 
Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  a  great  deal  of  the  best  pro- 
duce of  Brazilian  plantations  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Java 
or  Mocha,  or  as  the  coffee  of  Martinique  or  Bourbon,  Mar- 
tinique produces  only  six  hundred  sacks  of  coffee  annually ; 
Guadaloupe,  whose  coffee  is  sold  under  the  name  of  the 
neighboring  island,  yields  six  tliousand  sacks,  not  enough  to 
provide  the  market  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  island  of  Bourbon  hardly  more.  A  great  part  of 
the  coffee  which  is  bought  under  these  names,  or  under  that 
of  Java  coffee,  is  Brazilian,  while  tlie  so-called  Mocha  coffee 
is  often  nothing  but  the  small  round  beans  of  the  Brazilian 
plant  found  at  the  summits  of  tlie  branches  and  very  care- 
fully selected.  If  the  fazendeiros,  like  the  Java  planters, 
sold  their  crops  under  a  special  mark,  the  great  purchasers 
would  learn  with  what  merchandise  they  have  to  deal,  and 
the  agriculture  of  Brazil  would  be  greatly  benefited.  But 
there  intervenes  between  the  fazendeiro  and  the  exporter  a 
class  of  merchants  —  half  bankers,  half  brokers  —  known  as 
commissarios,  who,  by  mixing  different  hai'vests,  lower  the 
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sta  dard  of  tl  e  e    p    t!  us    el  ev    g  tl  e  j  oduc      of  all 

espons  b  1  ty  a  d  de{  nv  ng  tl  e  i  roduet  of  t&  t  ue  1  a  ac- 
ten  t 

li  tl  pro  es  aljace  t  to  R  o  de  Ja  e  o  ofFe  natural 
Ij  tl  e  mo  t  f  vo  ^ble  o  1  fo  the  c  It  e  of  coffee  t  i  ast 
not  b  fo  g  ttp  tl  t  offee  s  pla  ted  w  tl  ad  aotage  n 
tl  e  1  ade  of  the  A  uazo  a  fo  e  t  and  eve  y  elds  two 
ann  al  c  oj  whe  ever  pa  s  e  take  to  ]  la  t  t  I  ti  e 
proTi  ce  of  Cear^  wl  e  e  th     ofte     s  of  i  supe   or  qua!  ty 

t  a  not  pla  ted  o  the  pi  s  or  tl  e  low  o  nd  or  n 
tl  e  shiiow  of  tl  e  to  ^t  is  tl  e  lley  oi  tl  e  Ad  azo  s 
1  t  on  tl  e  1  pf  of  the  b  lis  i  d  tl  e  m  ut  n  1  e  j,!  ts 
to  1  el  at  0  of  f  on  ftt  hu  d  d  to  t  o  tl  o  d 
feet  a  d  n  ore  abo  e  tl  e  level  ot  tl  e  ea  tl  e  he  ra  of 
Aratanl  a  a  d  Tatu  t^  a  d  tl  e  be  a  C  a  de  lie 
cl  a     els  opened  to  these  \   odu  is  should  a  gme  t  tl     r 

I  orta  ce    and  si  ould   g    e       e  to  pfous   t,  tabl  I 

m    ts       tl  e  Talley  of  tl  e  A  n  zo  s 

Tl  e  c  eased  sportat  on  ot  cotto  from  Brazil  1  r  n^, 
ti  e  last  fe  V  jei  s  s  a  s-t  11  mo  "e  marked  feat  e  n  ts  dua- 
tr  al  h  sto  y  tl  d    tl     la  ge  coffee  croj  s     Whe     tow    d    tl  e 

lose  of  tl  e  last  ce  t  y  cotton  beg  to  a,,  n  e  u  L  "la  d 
a        po  ta     e  wh   1   1    s  ever       ce  be  n      crea     g  B  az  1 

at  I  ally  beca  no  one  ot  tl  e  «■  e  t  p  o  der&  of  the  E  ^1  sh 
market.  But  it  soon  lost  this  advantage,  because  our 
Southern  States  acquired,  with  an  extraordinary  rapidity, 
an  almost  complete  monopoly  of  this  product.  Favored  by 
exceptional  circumstances,  North  America  succeeded,  about 
the  year  1846,  in  furnishing  cotton  at  such  low  rates  that 
all  competition  became  impossible,  and  the  culture  of  cotton 
was  alm(Bt  abandoned  in  other  countries.  Brazil,  how- 
ever, persisted.     Her  annual  production  showed  a  slow  but 
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even  the  ce'-'iatioii  of  the  slave  trade  did 
not  inteirupt  this  advance  Indeed  it  is  a  striking  fact^ 
winch  may  well  be  mentioned  m  this  coniieotion  that  the 
statistics  of  Biazilian  agncultiiie  have  he  n  steadily  niing 
ever  siiioe  the  abolition  of  the  sla\e  tiade  When  the 
Rebellion  bioke  out  in  oui  Southern  fetdtes  Brazil  tlma 
found  heibclf  prepared  to  gue  a  considerable  impulse  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  ]iodiU  as  much  sought  for  as  Iread 
in  time  of  famine  Spite  oi  the  v.  suit  of  lopulation  ft  Inch 
IB  an  oh  tacle  to  41  uidubtinl  enterpiis^a  in  Biazil  she 
found  laboi,  and  what  was  htill  more  impoitant  fioe  laboi 
for  this  ob]PCt  It  spcn  ed  ao  if  it  weii^  a  point  of  national 
honcr  to  show  what  could  be  dono  Piovmce''  like  San 
Paolo,  where  a  foot  of  ground  had  never  before  been 
planted  with  cotton ;  others,  as  for  instance  Alagoas> 
Parabyba  do  Norte,  Cear^,  where  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
had  been  abandoned,  produced  extraordinary  quantities, — 
so  large,  indeed,  that  two  lines  of  steamers  were  estab- 
lished, and  have  prospered,  between  Liverpool  and  the 
above-mentioned  ports,  chiefly  for  the  transport  of  this 
crop.  It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  whole  of 
this  time  Brazil  was  in  want  of  laborei's,  that  she  received 
no  foreign  capital  for  this  undertaking,  tliat  she  imported 
neither  Coolies  nor  Chinese,  that  almost  immediately  after 
the  movement  began  her  war  with  Paraguay  broke  out, 
and  yet  her  production  of  cotton  has  quadnipled  and 
quintupled.  This  fact  assumed  such  importance  in  the 
estimate  of  industrial  interests  at  the  late  Paris  Exposition, 
that  an  exceptional  prize  was  awarded  to  Brazil,  on  the 
ground  that,  in  supplying  the  European  market  so  largely 
with  this  indispensable  staple,  she  had  rendered  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  former  monopoly  of  the  United  States.     Il 
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is  true  that  the  same  prize  wai  also  gi-anted  to  Algeria 
ami  to  Egypt,  But  the  Brazilian  planter  had  not,  like  the 
uoloni&ts  of  Africa,  the  t-timulii?  of  a  large  subsidy  from 
government ;  he  could  not,  like  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  seize 
80,000  men  in  a  single  district  and  transport  them  to  hia 
plantations ;  neither  did  he,  like  the  Egyptian  fellah,  aban- 
don all  other  branches  of  agriculture  in  order  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  that  of  cotton.  In  fact,  the  general 
interests  of  i^riculture  prospered  in  Brazil,  in  the  midst 
of  tills  new  enterprise. 

I  have  insisted  on  these  facts,  which  I  think  are  little 
known,  l>ecause  they  seem  to  me  to  show  a  greater  energy 
and  Titality  than  is  usually  supposed  to  exist  in  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  Brazil.  To  slimulate  this  movement, 
the  government  lias  recently  taken  the  initiatory  steps  in 
the  organization  of  an  Agricultural  School  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bahia,  in  which  all  the  modern  improvements  suggest- 
ed by  the  progress  of  science  and  invention,  are  to  be 
tested  in  their  application  to  the  natural  products  of  the 
tropics. 

The  importance  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazons  to  Brazil, 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  can  hardly  bo  over- 
estimated. Its  woods  alone  have  an  almost  priceless  value. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  finer  timber,  either  for  solid 
construction  or  for  works  of  ornament ;  and  yet  it  is  scarce- 
ly used  even  for  the  local  buildings,  and  makes  no  part 
whatever  of  the  exports.  It  is  strange  that  the  development 
of  this  branch  of  industry  should  not  even  have  begun  in 
Brazil,  for  the  rivers  which  flow  past  these  magnificent 
forests  seem  meant  to  serve,  first  as  a  water-power  for 
the  saw-mills  which  ought  to  bo  established  along  their 
borders,  and  then  as  a  means  of  transportation  tot  the 
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material  so  provided.  Setting  aside  the  woods  as  timber, 
what  shall  I  say  of  the  mass  of  fruits,  resins,  oils,  coloring 
matters,  textile  fibres,  which  they  yield?  When  I  stopped 
at  Pard,  on  my  way  home  to  the  United  States,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Amazonian  products,  brought  together  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  World's  Pair  at  Paris,  was  still  open.  Much 
as  I  had  admired,  during  my  journey,  the  richness  and 
variety  of  the  materials  native  to  the  soil,  I  was  amazed 
when  I  saw  them  thus  side  by  side.  There  I  noticed, 
among  others,  a  collection  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  different  kinds  of  highly  valuable  woods,  cut 
from  a  piece  of  land  less  than  half  a  mile  square.  Of 
these  many  were  dark-colored,  veined  woods  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish,  —  as  beautiful  as  rosewood  or  ebony. 
Tliere  was  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  oils,  all  remarka- 
ble for  their  clearness  and  purity.  There  were  a  number 
of  fabrics  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  palm,  and  an  end- 
less variety  of  fruits.  An  empire  might  esteem  itself  rich 
in  any  one  of  the  sources  of  industry  which  abound  in 
this  valley,  and  yet  the  greater  part  of  its  vast  growth 
rots  on  the  ground,  and  goes  to  form  a  little  more  river- 
mud  or  to  stain  the  waters  on  the  shores  of  which  its 
manifold  products  die  and  decompose.  But  what  sur- 
prised me  most  was  to  find  that  a  great  part  of  this 
region  was  favorable  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  Fine  sheep 
are  fed  on  the  grassy  plains  and  on  tlie  hills  which  stretcli 
between  Obydos  and  Almeyrira,  and  I  have  rarely  eaten 
better  mutton  than  at  Erer^,  in  the  midst  of  these  serras. 
And  yet  the  inhabitants  of  this  fertile  region  suffer  from 
hunger.  The  insuiEciency  of  food  is  evident ;  but  it 
arises  solely  from  the  inability  of  t!ie  people  to  avail 
of   the   natural    productions   of   the   soil.     As 
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an  instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  tliat,  though  living  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  which  abound  in  delicious  fish,  they 
mate  large  use  of  salt  cod,  imported  from  other  countries  ! 
Willie  travelling  upon  the  Amaaons,  I  have  often  asked 
myself  what  would  be  the  best  plaa  for  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  that  incomparable  region.  No  doubt 
the  opening  of  the  great  river  to  the  commerce  of  all 
nations  was  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction ;  and  this 
measure  iu  itself  shows  what  extraordinary  progress  Bra- 
zil is  making,  for  it  is  hardly  more  than  half  a  century, 
since,  owing  to  the  narrow  policy  and  jealous  disposition 
of  the  Portuguese  government,  the  greatest  traveller  of 
modern  times  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Amazons  ;  while  to-day  a  scientific  errand  of  a  similar 
character  is  welcomed  and  fostered  in  every  possible  way 
by  the  government  of  a  nation  now  independent  of  Eu- 
rope. But  a  free  competition  is  a  necessary  complement 
to  the  freedom  already  granted,  and  competition  is  scarcely 
possible  where  monopolies  are  kept  up.  I  hold,  therefore, 
that  all  the  exceptional  facilities  granted  by  the  Brazilian 
government  to  private  companies  are  detrimental  to  its 
best  interests.  There  is,  however,  another  direct  obstacle 
to  progress  which  ought  at  once  to  be  removed,  since  the 
change  could  in  no  way  injure  the  general  welfare.  The 
present  limitation  of  the  provinces  of  Pard  and  of  the  Ama- 
zons is  entirely  unnatural.  The  whole  valley  is  cut  in  two 
transversely,  so  that  its  lower  half  is  of  necessity  a  bar 
to  the  independent  growth  of  the  upper  half.  Par!*,,  being 
made  the  centre  of  everything,  drains  the  whole  country 
without  vitalizing  the  interior.  Tlie  great  river  which 
should  be  an  international  highway  has  become  an  inland 
stream.     But  suppose   for  a   moment   that   the  Amazons. 
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like  oiir  Mississippi,  were  made  the  boundary  between  a 
succession  of  independent  provinces  on  either  side  of  it ; 
suppose  that  on  the  southern  banks  of  tlie  Amazons  the 
province  of  Teff^  should  extend  from  the  borders  of  Peru 
to  the  banks  of  the  Madeira,  the  province  of  Santarem  from 
the  Madeira  to  the  Xingu,  and  that  of  ParS.  be  reduced 
to  the  country  east  of  the  Singii,  including  tho  Island  of 
Marajo ;  each  of  these  separate  provinces  would  then  be 
at  once  bounded  and  traversed  by  great  streams,  securing 
the  double  activity  of  competition  and  the  stimulus  of  in- 
ternal conveniences.  In  like  manner  should  the  lands  on 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Amazons  form  several  indepen- 
dent provinces ;  that  of  Monte  Alfigre,  for  instance,  ex- 
tending from  the  Rio  Trombetas  to  the  sea ;  that  of  Ma- 
naos,  from  the  Rio  Trombetas  to  the  Rio  Negro ;  and  per- 
haps that  of  the  Hyapura,  enclosing  the  present  wilder- 
ness between  the  Sio  Negro  and  the  Solimoens.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  objected  that  such  a  change  would  involve  an 
administrative  staff  quite  disproportionate  to  the  present 
population  ;  but  the  government  of  such  provinces,  even 
with  the  few  inhabitants  they  might  number,  if  organized 
upon  the  plan  of  the  territorial  governments  of  our  infant 
States,  would  only  stimulate  local  energies,  and  develop 
local  resources,  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  tho 
central  government.  Moreover,  any  one  familiar  with  the 
working  of  the  present  system  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazons 
must  be  aware  that  all  the  cities  started  during  the  past 
century  along  the  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  far  from 
progressing,  are  going  to  ruin  and  decay ;  and  this  is  un- 
questionably owing  to  the  centralization  at  ParS,  of  all  the 
real  activity  of  the  whole  country. 

Without  a  much  denser  population,  the  best  efforts  of 
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Brazil  to  increase  its  prosperity  must  be  slow  and  ineffec- 
tive. No  -wonder,  tlien,  that,  immediately  after  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  Dom  Pedro  I.  attempted  to  attract 
German  emigrants  to  his  new  empire.  From  that  period 
dates  the  Colony  of  San  Leopoldo,  near  Porto  Al^gre,  on  the 
Eio  Grande  do  Sul.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year 
1850,  wlieu  the  slave-trade  was  actually  abolished,  and  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  import  labor  from  Africa,  that 
these  colonization  schemes  assumed  a  more  definite  and 
settled  character.  In  this  attempt  the  planters  and  the 
government  were  agreed,  but  with  a  different  object.  The 
plan  of  tlio  government,  undertaken  in  perfect  good  faith, 
was  to  create  a  laboring  population,  and  a  class  of  small 
landed  proprietors.  Tlie  planters,  on  the  contrary,  ac- 
customed to  compulsory  labor,  thought  only  of  recruiting 
their  slave  ranks  by  substituting  Europeans  for  Africans, 
Tliis  led  to  terrible  abuses ;  under  pretence  of  advancing 
their  passage-money,  poor  emigrants,  and  especially  the 
ignorant  Portuguese  from  the  Azores,  were  virtually  sold 
under  a  contract  which  they  subsequently  found  it  very 
diiBcult  to  break.  These  abuses  have  thrown  discredit 
upon  the  attempts  of  the  Brazilian  government  to  colonize 
the  interior,  hut  the  iniquities  practised  under  the  name 
of  emigration  are  now  corrected.  In  fact,  the  colonies 
established  directly  by  the  government,  on  public  lands, 
have  never  suffered  wrong ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Gferman 
settlements  in  Sta  Catherina,  on  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
and  on  the  San  Francisco  do  Sul  are  very  prosperous. 
The  best  evidence  of  the  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion towards  them,  is  the  spontaneous  formation  in  Eio 
de  Janeiro  of  an  international  society  of  emigration  indo- 
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pendent  of  all  goyemmeiit  influence,  consisting  of  Bra- 
zilians, Portuguese,  Germans,  Swiss,  Americans,  Frencb,  &c. 
The  objects  of  this  society,  of  which  Mr,  Tavares  Bastos  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  members,  are,  first,  to  reform 
the  constitution  in  all  which  may  place  the  foreigner  at  a 
disadvantage ;  second,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  emi- 
grants ;  third,  to  provide  them  with  such  assistance  and 
information  as  they  may  need  on  arriving,  lliis  society 
has  been  in  existence  only  two  years,  but  has  already 
rendered  valuable  services.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
government  will  persevere  in  the  liberal  course  it  has 
entered  upon,  and,  above  all,  put  an  end  to  the  unnecessary 
legal  formalities  by  which  the  emigrant  is  prevented  from 
tabmg  immediate  possession  of  his  new  home.  This  is 
especially  important  in  the  region  of  the  Amazons,  where 
the  new-comer  iinds  none  of  those  facilities  which  welcome 
the  emigrant  in  the  United  States.  I  cannot  too  often 
repeat,  also,  that  all  monopoly  of  transport  in  the  Amazons 
should  speedily  be  abolished.  As  soon  as  tlie  wild  prod- 
ucts of  its  shores  are  subjected  to  a  regular  culture,  even 
of  a  very  imperfect  kind,  and  arc  no  longer  gathered  at 
random,  —  as  soon  as  organized  labor,  directed  by  an  in- 
telligent activity,  takes  the  place  of  the  thoughtless  and 
uncertain  efforts  of  the  Indians,  the  variety  and  excellence 
of  its  staples  will  be  increased  beyond  all  expectation.  As 
it  is,  a  little  foresight  would  prevent  an  immense  deal  of 
suffering  in  this  fertile  region,  where  food  abounds  and 
people  die  of  hiuiger.  Accustomed  to  live  upon  fish,  the 
natives  make  little  use  either  of  milk  or  meat,  and  the  fine 
pasturage  which  might  maintain  herds  of  cattle  is  allowed 
to  nin  to  waste.  Careless  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
when   gathering  the  harvest   of  the   forest,  they  scarcely 
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build  a  shelter  agaiost  the  heavy  rains,  allow  their  vret 
clothes  to  dry  upon  their  skin,  and  expose  themselves  to 
constant  alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  Add  to  this,  that 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  drink  stagnant  wafer,  if  it  be  nearer 
at  hand  than  spring  water,  and  we  have  causes  enough 
for  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fever  and  malarions 
diseases,  without  attributing  them  to  a  climate  which  is 
in  the  main  salubrious,  and  far  more  moderate  in  tem- 
perature than  is  generally  supposed.  The  false  notions 
generally  current,  even  in  Brazil,  in  regard  to  the  climate 
of  the  Amazons  might  have  been  removed  long  ago,  were 
the  public  officers  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Empire 
not  interpsted  in  keeping  up  the  delusion.  The  Ama- 
zonian provinces  ^e  made  steppuig-stones  to  higher  em- 
ployments. The  young  candidates  who  accept  these  posts 
claina  a  reward  for  the  disinterestedness  they  have  shown 
in  exposing  themselves  to  disease,  and  make  the  reputed 
fatality  of  the  climate  an  excuse  for  leaving  these  remote 
stations  after  a  few  months'  sojourn.  The  northern  prov- 
inces of  Brazil  need  an  administration  less  liable  to  change, 
and  based  upon  patient  study  of  their  local  interests,  and 
a  faithful  adherence  to  them.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
president  who  comes  for  six  months,  and  is  daily  longing 
for  his  return  to  the  society  and  amusements  of  the  larger 
cities,  should  even  uiitiate,  far  less  complete,  any  systematic 
improvements.  Like  everj'  country  struj^ling  for  lecogni- 
tion  among  the  self-reliant  nations  of  the  world,  Brazil  has 
to  contend  with  the  prejuiJiced  reports  of  a  floating  foreign 
population,  indiflcrent  to  the  welfare  of  the  land  they  tem- 
porarily inhabit,  and  whose  appreciations  are  mainly  in- 
fluenced by  private  interest.  It  is  much  to  bo  regretted 
that  the  government  has   not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
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take  decided  measures  to  correct  the  erroiieoiis  impressioiis 
current  abroad  concerning  its  adraiuistration,  and  that  its 
diplomatic  agents  do  so  little  to  cireiilate  truthful  and 
authoritative  statements  of  their  domestic  concerns.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  recent  "World's  Pair  at  Paris  was  the 
first  occasion  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
prizes  awarded  to  t!ie  Brazilians  testify  to  their  success. 

Imperfect  as  is  this  sketch,  I  trust  I  have  been  able  to 
show,  what  I  deeply  feel,  that  there  are  elemente  of  a  high 
progress  in  Brazil,  that  it  has  institutions  which  are  shaping 
the  country  to  worthy  ends,  that  it  has  a  nationality  already 
active,  showing  its  power  at  the  present  moment  in  carrying 
on  one  of  the  most  important  wars  ever  undertaken  in  Soutli 
America.  Neither  is  this  struggle  maintained  by  Brazil  for 
selfish  ends ;  in  her  conflict  with  Paraguay  she  may  truly  be 
counted  among  the  standard-bearers  of  civilization.  The 
facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  respecting  this  war 
have  convinced  me  that  it  originated  in  honorable  purposes, 
and,  setting  aside  the  selfish  intrigues  of  hidividuals,  inevit- 
ably connected  with  such  movements,  is  caiTied  on  witli  dis- 
interestedness. It  deserves  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized 
world,  for  it  strikes  at  a  tyrannical  organization,  half  cleri- 
cal, half  military,  which,  calling  itself  a  republic,  disgraces 
the  name  it  assumes. 

Will  my  Brazilian  friends  who  rend  this  summary  say 
that  I  have  given  b\it  grudging  praise  to  their  public  insti- 
tutions, accompanied  by  an  unbind  criticism  of  their  social 
condition  ?  I  hope  not.  I  should  do  myself  great  wrong 
did  I  give  the  impression  that  I  part  from  Brazil  with  any 
feeling  but  that  of  warm  sympathy,  a  deep-rooted  belief  in 
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her  future  progress  and  prosperity,  and  sincere  personal 
gratitude  toward  her.  I  recognize  in  tlie  Brazilians  as  a 
nation  their  susceptibility  to  lofty  impulses  and  emotions, 
their  love  of  theoretical  liberty,  their  natural  generosity, 
their  aptness  to  learn,  their  ready  eloquence  ;  if  also  I  misa 
among  them  something  of  the  stronger  and  more  persistent 
qualities  of  the  Northern  races,  I  do  but  recall  a  distinction 
which  is  as  ancient  as  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones 
themselves. 
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r.  — THE    GULF    STEEAM. 

As  the  results  of  the  systematic  investigation  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
npon  a  plan  hid  out  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache,  and  executed,  under  his 
direction,  by  his  most  able  assistants,  have  harJly  yet  been  presented 
in  a  popular  form,  a  sketch  of  the  whole  may  not  be  out  of  place 
liere.  This  investigation  embraced  not  only  surface-phenomena, 
but  the  whole  internal  structure  and  movement  of  thb  wonderful 
current.  It  is  wel!  known  that  the  Gulf  Stream  has  i!s  origin  in 
the  equatorial  cui'rent  which,  starting  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
flows  for  a  time  in  a  westerly  dii-ection,  till  it  approaches  Cape  St. 
Eoqne.  This  great  projection  of  the  eaotem  coast  of  South  Amer- 
wa  interrupts  its  onward  progress,  and  caiises  it  to  divide  into  two 
branches,  one  of  whicli  follows  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  a  soufherly 
direction,  while  the  other  continues  its  cour'-e  to  the  northwest, 
until  it  reaches  the  Cai-ibbean  Sea.  After  pouring  into  that  basin, 
the  gi«at  stream  turns  to  the  east  to  enter  the  Atlantic  agmn  off 
Cape  Florida.  The  high  tcm|)erature  of  the  equatorial  current  is 
owing  to  its  origin  in  the  tropical  zone,  its  westward  course  being 
determined  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  by  the  trade-winds. 
Oa  issuing  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  stream  is  encased  between 
the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas  on  one  side  and  the  coast  of 
Florida  on  the  other.  Here  it  meela  the  Atlantic  in  a  latitude  where 
the  ocean-waters  have  no  longer  the  high  temperature  of  the  tropics, 
whereas  the  stream  itself  has  acquired  an  increased  warmth  on 
the  shoals  of  the  Gulf.  This  accounts  for  the  great  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  waters  of  the  stream  and  Eaoau  of  the 
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ocean  to  the  east  of  it;  while  the  still  greater  cold  of  the  sea-water 
on  its  western  side,  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  continental 
shore,  is  explained  by  the  great  Arctic  current,  poaring  down  from 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  skirting  tlie  shore  of  North  America  as  far  as  the 
Coast  of  Florida,  until  it  is  lost  in  that  latitude  under  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  object  of  Dr.  Bache's  investigation  was  to  trace  the 
mutual  relations  of  these  two  great  currents  of  warm  and  cold 
water,  flowing  side  by  side  in  opposite  directions,  and  to  discover 
the  conditions  which  regulate  their  movements  and  keep  them 
within  definite  limits. 

The  investig^on  is  even  now  by  no  means  complete,  though  it  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years.  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained 
that,  while  the  ocean-bed  deepens  more  or  less  rapidly  as  we  recede 
from  the  shore,  forming  a  trough  in  which  the  Gulf  Stream  flows, 
this  trough  is  limited  on  i»  eastern  side  by  a  range  of  hills  trend- 
ing in  lliB  direction  of  the  current,  outside  of  which  is  another  de- 
pression or  valley.  Indeed,  the  sea-bottom  exhibits  parallel  ridges 
and  depressions,  running  like  the  shore  of  the  continent  itself,  in  a 
northeasterly  direction.  The  water  presents  differences  of  tem- 
perature, not  only  on  the  surface,  but  at  various  depths  below. 
These  inequalities  have  been  determined  by  a  snccession  of 
Ihermometric  observations  along  several  lines,  erosainiE  the  Gulf 
Stream  from  the  shore  to  the  ocean  water  on  it";  eastei'n  side,  at 
intervals  of  about  a  hundred  miles.  The  observations  have  been 
■  made  first  at  the  surface,  and  then  at  successively  greater  depths, 
varying  from  ten  to  twenty,  thirty,  one  hundred,  two  hundred,  and 
even  three  and  four  hundred  fathoms.  This  survey  has  shown 
that,  while  the  Gulf  Stream  has  a  temperature  higher  than  that 
of  the  waters  on  either  side,  it  is  alto  alternately  waimer  and 
colder  within  itself,  being  made  up  as  it  were  of  distinct  streaks 
of  water  of  different  temperature.  These  alternations  continue  to 
as  great  a  depth  as  the  observations  have  been  carried,  and  are 
iound  to  extend  even  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  this  has 
been  reached.     The  most   surprising  part   of  this  result  is  the 
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abrop  ness  of  the  change  along  the  line  where  the  two  gre-it  car 
e  Is  touch  each  other  So  Bharp  is  thii  dinsioo  that  the  bouiiKiy 
of  t  At  niuunt  IS  now  techmcilly  desigmted  ts  the  Cold 
w  11  of  tl  e  Gulf  Streim  Of  course  i.  the  hfter  flows  north- 
ward and  eastward  it  graduitly  widens,  and  its  tpmpeiatuie  la 
loweied  but  e\en  ^  fai  noith  as  ti»iidj  Hook  the  difference 
between  ita  temperatuie  at  tlie  suifaee  aid  that  ot  th  snnound 
ing  waters  is  otill  marked 

Off  Cape  Florida  the  width  oi  the  Gulf  Stte^ra  i=  not  o\t.i  foily 
miles ;  oft  Charleston  it  la  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  while  at 
Sandy  Hook  it  exceeds  three  hundred  miles. 

The  iaeqaality  of  the  bottom  may  be  appreciated  hy  the  sound- 
ings off  Charieafcon,  where,  from  the  shore  to  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles,  the  following  depth  was  sucee^ively  measured: 
10,  25,  100,  250,  300,  600,  350,  550,  450.  475,  450,  and 
400  fathoms. 

The  following  table  may  give  some  idea  of  the  temperature  of 
the  stream  in  connection  with  its  depth:  — 

Off  Sandy  Hook,  at  successive  distances  from  the  coast,  of 
100,  150,  200,  250,  300,  350,  and  400  miles, 
the  temperature  near  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  thirty  fathoms 
averages: 

eS",  66°,  64°,  81°,  80°,  and  75°  Fahr.; 
at  •\  depth  of  betneen  fortj  ind  *  hundred  fithoms  it  averages: 
50°,         6J°,         50°,  17°,         7^",         bS",  and  05°  Fahr. ; 

at   a   depth    IlIow    ihrte    hundri  J    fathoms    it    averages: 
37°,         S'J",         40°  if7°,         5j°,  37°,  and   53°  Falsi-. 

The  rapid  ri  e  ot  the  temperatuie  after  the  fourth  Lolumn  of  fig- 
ures indicites  the  position  of  the  Cold  wall 

For  luither  details  see  the  United  States  Coi^t  Survey  Report 
for  1860,  pq":!  H)5,  and  the  aeoompanying  imp-,  —  which  should 
be  copied  into  all  our  school  atlases 
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The  mutioii-5  of  ammalf.  iirj  greatly  with  ideifnce  to  the 
medium  m  whitli  thej  live  Our  present  knowledge  rendeis  i( 
howe^ei,  necea^ary  that  we  should  weigh  these  differenLe''  with 
reieience  to  the  etruetunl  eharacter  of  the  orgniis  of  locomotion 
them-iehes  is,  well  as  to  that  oi  tie  pLcular  resistance  ot  the 
element  in  which  Itey  move  Wh  n  we  ipeik  ol  the  flight  of 
Birds  of  Inaects  cf  Fishe'*  ot  Bats,  &c  and  designate  their 
locomotive  organs  3iidiot.rimmately  is  winsfs  it  is  e\  id  nt  that  the 
chiiacler  f  the  mot  on  and  not  ihc  s[  cnl  structure  of  the  oi^ma 
has  delermincd  our  nomenclature.  We  are  mflaencf  1  hy  the  aame 
tonsiderition  when  we  gi^e  the  name  of  fins  to  the  o  „an6  of  ail 
animal?  whicii  swim  m  the  watei  be  thej  ft  hale  Tuitle  Fishis 
Ciu8tacea,orMolinsk9  It  lequires  but  a  '.  iperflcial  acquuniance 
With  the  anatomy  of  the  flying  fishes  to  perceive  that  their  organs 
of  fl  gilt  are  built  upon  exactly  the  sarat  pattern  a?  the  |.i,oloral 
iins  of  most  fishes  and  d  ffer  entirely  fiom  the  wing  of  bnd-.  as 
al  o  f  on  the  Wing  of  bats  the  latter  bcmg  m  ill  e-^^entials  a  paw 
identical  with  the  paw  of  orlinary  qualmpeds  save  the  hngth  of 
the  ftngeis  and  the  absenLS  of  nuls  on  the  longest  of  th  ra  !No 
wonder  tl  en  that  the  fli  ht  of  the  flying  fishes  should  ei  tncly 
differ  fiom  that  of   buds  or  baCa 

I  ha\e  hid  frequent  owasions  to  observe  the  tlymg  fi  h  ^  atten 
lively  I  am  confident  not  only  that  they  change  the  direction 
of  tl-  ir  fl^ht  hut  thit  they  ni  e  or  1  wer  their  line  of  move 
meat  repeiledlj  without  letuimi  g  to  the  watei  1  avoid  the  word 
faihng  designedly  for  all  the  acts  of  these  iiihes  duung  their 
fligl  t  seem  to  me  completely  voluntary  They  nise  them  elves 
from  the  urfiLe  of  the  watei  \y  npidly  lepeaied  blows  with  the 
tail,  and  more  thm  once  have  I  st(,n  them  descend  again  to  tic 
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surfai^  of  the  water  in  order  to  repeat  ik'n  movement ;  thus  renew- 
ing the  impulse  ^id  enabling  tliemselvea  to  continue  for  a  longer 
time  their  passage  through  Ihe  mr.  Their  changKS  of  direction, 
either  to  (he  right  and  left  or  in  rising  and  descending,  are  not  due 
to  the  beating  of  the  wings,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  great  pectoral  fins, 
but  simply  to  an  inflexion  of  the  whole  surface,  in  one  or  the  other 
direction,  by  the  contraetion  of  the  muscles  controlling  the  action 
of  the  iin-rays,  their  pre^ure  against  the  air  delerinining  iho  move- 
ment. The  flying-fish  is  in  fact  a  living  shuulecock,  capable  of 
directing  its  own  course  by  the  bending  of  its  large  fins.  It  probably 
maittlaina  itself  in  the  air  until  the  necessity  of  bfeatUing  compels 
it  to  return  to  the  water.  The  motive  of  its  flight  seems  to  me  to 
be  fear ;  for  it  is  always  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  in  front 
of  the  vessel  that  they  are  seen  to  rise ;  or  perhaps  at  a  distance 
when  they  are  pursued  by  some  large  fish.  Now  that  I  have  studied 
their  movements,  I  am  better  able  to  appreciate  the  peouiiaritiea  of 
their  structure,  espedally  the  inequality  of  the  caudal  fia.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  greater  length  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  caudal 
is  intended  to  facilitate  the  moveraenis  by  which  the  whole  body  is 
thrown  out  of  water  and  carried  through  the  air;  while  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  pectoral  fins  affords  only  a  support  during  the  passage 
through  the  lighter  medium.  Nothing  shows  more  plainly  the 
freedom  of  their  movpmcnts  than  the  fact  that,  when  the  surface 
of  the  sea  is  swelling  into  billows,  the  flying-fishea  may  hug  its 
inequalities  very  closely  and  do  not  move  in  a  regular  curve,  first 
amending  from  and  then  descending  again  to  the  level  of  the 
water.  Nor  do  they  appear  to  iall  into  their  natural  element,  as 
if  the  power  that  had  impelled  them  was  exhausted ;  they  seem 
rather  to  dive  voluntarily  into  the  water,  somi-timea  after  a  very 
short  and  sometimes  after  a  rather  protracted  flight,  daring  which 
they  may  change  their  dkection,  as  well  as  the  height  at  which 

The  most  common  flying-fiohes  of  the  Atlantic  belong  to  the 
genus  Exocetus,  and  are  closely  allied  to  our  Billfish  (Belone). 
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J.  Muller  has  shown  that  they  differ  greatly  from  the  Herrings, 
with  which  they  were  foi-merly  associated,  and  ahonld  form  a 
distinct  family,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Scomberesoces. 
The  other  flying-fishes  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Cottoide,  of 
which  our  commoH  Sculpins  are  the  chief  representatives. 
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III.  — RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  ON  BOAED  THE 
COLORADO. 

Resolved,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  to 
Profc'^soi'  Agassiz  for  the  highly  interesting  and  instructive  lec- 
tures which  he  has  delivered  daily  dariDg  our  voyage,  and 
which,  though  mlended  more  immediately  to  prepare  his  party 
for  fL«ir  propped  expedition,  have  furnished   to  all  of  ut  a  rich 

Resolved,  That  the  Professor  and  Iiis  companioua  will  carry 
with  thpm  to  their  beneficent  work  the  earnest  prayers  and  good 
wishes  of  all  with  whom  they  have  been  associateil  on.  board 
this  ship,  that  health,  and  abundant  success  may  be  vouchsafed  to 

Resolved,  That  in  Ihia  mission  of  science  from  one  country  con- 
vulsed by  war  to  another  not  entirely  at  pe«ce,  we  behold  the 
humanizing  and  pacific  influence  of  its  aims  and  studies,  and  that 
we  cannot  but  look  forward  to  a  day  when  nations  engaged  in  the 
common  pursuits  of  science  and  indusfrj-,  and  bound  together  by 
commerce  and  by  enlightened  views  of  interest  and  of  Christian 
duly,  will  refer  all  ijuestions  in  dispute  to  peaceful  arbitrament 
rather  than  to  one  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 

Resoioed,  That  in  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  this  scientific  expedition,  in  the  munificent 
contribution  of  a  single  citizen  of  Boston  towards  its  expenses,  and 
in  the  generous  manner  in  which  the  owners  of  this  ship  have 
placed  its  unsurpassed  comforts  and  luxuries  at  the  free  use  of 
ProfeSBor  Agassiz  and  his  party,  this  meeting  beholds  a  pledge 
of  the  profound  and  gi'owing  intere-t  of  our  entire  people  in  the 
advancement  of  liberal  and  useful  knowledge, 

Resohed,  That  we  cannot  approach  the  capital  of  Brazil  for  the 
piirpose  of  leaving  this  party,  without  expressing  our  adra 
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ly— DOM  PEDEO  SEGUNDO  RAILROAD. 

The  part  taken  by  American  enginepra  in  this  great  undertaking 
indisoes  me  to  give  here  a  ahort  account  of  its  history. 

The  decree  concediDg  to  onp  or  more  companies  the  entire  or 
partial  oonaitiiction  of  a  railway  which,  commencing  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  should  terminate  in  such  points  in  the 
Provinces  of  Minaa  and  St.  Pau!o  as  should  be  most  advantageous, 
was  promulgated  in  1852.  A  company  was  organized  with  a  capi- 
tal of  (hiriy-eight  thousand  CoQtos  of  reis,  or  nineteen  millions  of 
dollars ;  the  general  plan  being  to  construct  a  tronk  line  from  the 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  River  Parahyba,  a  distance  of  abodt 
67  milcd  from  the  coast.  A  contract  was  made  with  an  English 
engineer,  Mr.  Edward  Price,  for  tlie  building  of  the  first  spction  of 
this  road,  extendiag  a  distance  of  38^  miles,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
Beiem.  For  the  construction  of  the  second  section,  which  embraeed 
ilie  mountain  barrier  separating  the  valley  of  Parabyba  from  the 
sea-coast,  and  in  which  the  greatest  dlfBoulties  were  therefore  to  be 
encountered,  it  was  propped  by  Senhor  Christiano  B.  Ottoni,  Presi- 
dent of  the  road,  to  employ  American  engineers,  and  if  possible  to 
engage  the  services  of  men  who  had  actually  constructed  railways 
acroM  moantaia  ranges  in  the  United  States.  To  this  effect, 
Colonel  C.  F.  M.  Garnett  was  engaged  as  chief  engineer,  and  came 
to  Brazil  in  1856,  accompanied  by  Major  A.  Ellison,  as  his  principal 
assistant.  Colonel  Garnett  remained  in  the  country  somewhat  more 
than  two  years,  during  which  time  the  portion  of  the  road  known 
as  the  second  section,  and  extending  from  Eelem  to  Parabyba,  was 
laid  out  and  its  consti'uction  commenced,  surveys  being  al>o  made 
of  the  branches  up  and  down  the  river,  constituting  tlie  tbii-d  and 
fourth  sections.  On  Colonel  Gacnett'a  departure,  Major  Ellison  re- 
mained as  chief  engineer,  having  his  brother,  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Ellison, 
associated  with  him  in  the  direction  of  the  road.     In  July,  1865,  at 
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which  finiH  thi;  road  wa'  aclualjy  completed  as  far  as  Barro  de 
Pirahy,  the  company  being  unaMe  to  raise  funds  for  the  eonfin- 
uation  of  the  work,  it  was  assumed  by  tbe  government,  aa  a  na- 
tional nadeftaking,  and  M^or  Ellison,  resigning  his  position,  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Ellison  as  chief  engineer, 

The  difficulties  of  construction  throughout  the  second  section 
were  immen',e ;  indeed,  there  was  an  almost  univeraai  distrust  of 
the  practicability  of  the  work.  Even  after  it  was  considerably 
advanced,  it  would  prob:ibly  have  been  abandoned  but  for  the  en- 
ergy of  the  President,  who  shared  the  confidence  of  the  engineers, 
and  pushed  forward  the  enterprise  almost  single-handed,  in  spite  of 
the  incredulity  of  its  friends  and  tbe  objections  of  its  opponents. 
The  sharpness  of  the  mountain  ppurs  rendering  it  impossible  in 
many  cases  to  pass  around  them,  tunnels  became  necessary,  and 
fifteen  were  actually  made,  varying  from  SOO  to  more  Ihan  7,300  feet 
in  length,  forming,  in  the  aggregate,  tliree  miles  of  subterraneous 
line,  or  ihose  tunneh,  three  pass  through  rock  decomposed  to  such 
a  degree  that  lining  throughout  was  necessary,  while  the  rest  are 
pierced,  for  the  greater  part,  through  solid  rock,  though  requiring 
the  same  precaution  occasionally.  The  total  length  of  lining  with 
masonry  is  5,700  feet.  In  the  eour=e  of  this  operation  constant 
danger  and  difficulty  arose  from  the  breaking  in  of  the  rock,  and 
in  one  instance  the  whole  mountain  spur  through  which  the  tun- 
nel had  been  driven  parted  from  the  mam  mass  and,  sliding  down, 
oblitPi'Bted  the  work,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin  the  per- 
foration again,  contending  continually  against  the  enormous  jiress- 
ure  of  the  loose  superincumbent  debris.  Were  this  the  fitting 
place,  it  would  be  interesting  to  give  the  history  of  this  enterprise 
more  in  dftail ;  especially  that  of  the  work  connected  with  building 
the  great  tannel  and  the  temporary  track  which  was  in  nse  when 
I  first  passed  over  the  road.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  that  portion 
of  the  road  which  is  included  within  the  second  section  is  a  triumph 
of  engineering,  which  excites  the  admiration  of  the  most  compe- 
tent judges,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  those  under 
whose  direction  it  has  been  accompli siied. 
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V.  —  PEEMANENCE  OF    CHARACTERISTICS  IN  DIF- 
FERENT  HUMAN    SPECIES. 

As  my  special  oliject  of  study  in  tlie  Amazons  liad  refereni^j  to 
the  chamcler  and  distribution  of  the  fluviatile  faurio,  I  eould  not 
undertake  those  more  accurate  inyeatigafions  of  the  Jiuman  raoes, 
based  upon  minute  measurementa  repeated  a  thousand-fold,  which 
characterize  the  latent  researches  of  anthropologists.  A  thorough 
study  of  the  different  nations  and  cross-breeds  ialiabiting  the  Am- 
azonian Valley  would  require  years  of  observation  and  patient  es- 
aminalioa.  I  was  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  such  data  as  I  could 
gather  aside  from  my  other  labors,  and  to  limit  myself  in  my  stndy 
of  the  races  to  what  I  would  call  the  natural  history  method ;  viz, 
the  comparison  of  individuals  of  different  kinds  with  one  another, 
just  as  naturalists  compare  specimens  of  different  species.  This 
was  less  difficult  in  a  hot  country,  where  the  unciiltivafed  part  of 
the  population  go  half  naked,  and  are  frequently  seen  entirely  un- 
dressed. During  a  protracted  residence  in  Manaos,  Mr.  Hunne- 
wpU  made  a  great  many  characteristic  photographs  of  Indians  and 
Negroes  and  half-breeds  between  both  these  races  and  (he  Whites. 
All  these  portraits  represent  the  individuals  selected  in  three  normal 
positions,  in  full  face,  in  perfti't  prcfile  and  fjom  behind  I  hope 
sooner  or  liter  to  have  an  opportunity  of  publishing  these  illusfni 
tions,  IS  well  as  those  of  pure  negioes  mide  for  me  m  Rao  by 
Messrs    Stahl  and  "W^hnsi  haffa 

What  struck  me  at  first  view,  in  «(,ein^  Indians  .ind  Ne^oes 
togethei,  vpai  the  maikcd  difieience  in  the  lelniivi,  propoUions 
of  the  d  fferent  parts  of  the  body  Like  los!*  iimed  monkeys  the 
Negioes  are  generally  slender,  "nith  loni;  h^s  lon^  aims,  and 
a  comparatively  short  bod),  while  the  Indian'-  are  --hoi t-legge  1, 
short  armed,  and  long  1  odipd,  the  trunk  being  al"!©  rather  heavy 
in  build      To  continue  the  comparison,  I  may  siy  that  if  the  Negro 
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by  hia  bearing  recalls  the  slender,  active  Illylobates,  the  Indian 
is  more  like  the  alow,  inactive,  stont  Orang.  Of  coiii'se  there  are 
exeeplions  to  this  rule;  shoit,  thick-buUt  Negroeo  are  occasion- 
ally to  be  seen,  as  well  as  tull,  lean  Indians ;  but,  so  fui'  a?  my 
observation  goes,  the  essential  diiTerence  between  the  Indian  and 
Negro  racei,  taken  as  a  whole,  consists  in  the  length  and  square 
build  of  the  trunk  and  the  shortness  of  limbs  in  the  Indian  as 
compared  with  the  lean  frame,  nhort  trunk,  deep-deft  legs,  and 
long  arm&  of  the  Negro. 

Another  feature  not  less  striking,  though  it  does  not  affect  the 
whole  figure  so  much,  is  the  short  neck  and  great  width  of  (he 
sho^ldere  in  tlie  Indiaa.  Tiiis  peculiarity  is  quite  as  maiked  in  the 
female  as  in  the  male,  so  that,  when  seen  from  behind,  the  Indian 
woman  has  a  very  masculine  air,  extending  Indeed  more  or  leas  to 
her  whole  bearing ;  for  even  her  features  have  rarely  the  feminine 
delicacy  of  higher  womanbood.  In  the  Negro,  on  the  contrary, 
the  narrowness  of  chest  and  shoulder  characteristic  of  woman  is 
almost  as  marked  in  the  man ;  indeed,  it  may  well  be  said,  that, 
while  the  Indian  female  ia  remarkable  for  her  masculine  build,  the 
Npgro  male  1*9  equally  so  for  his  feminine  aspect.  Nevertheless, 
the  difference  between  the  sexes  in  the  two  races  is  not  equally 
marked.  The  female  Indian  resembles  in  every  respect  much  more 
the  male  than  is  the  case  with  the  Negroes ;  the  females  among 
the  latter  having  generally  moj-e  delicate  features  than  the  males. 

On  following  out  the, details  concomitant  with  these  general  dif- 
ferences, we  find  that  they  agree  niosE  strikingly.  In  a  front 
view  of  an  Indian  woman  and  a  Negress  the  great  difference  is  in 
the  width  between  the  breasts  of  the  former  as  compared  with  their 
close  approximation  in  the  latter.  In  the  ladian  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  breasts  is  neai'ly  eqaal  to  the  diameter  of  one  of 
them  J  while  in  the  Negro  they  stand  in  almost  immediate  contact. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  the  form  of  the  breast  itself  is  veiy  different 
in  the  two.  The  Indian  woman  has  a  conical  breast,  firm  and  well 
Bupported,  the  point  being  tui-ned  so  far  sideways  that  the  breast 
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seems  to  arise  under  the  arm-pit,  the  nipple  being  actaally  pro- 
jected on  the  arm  In  a  full-faced  view  of  the  chest.  In  the  negi-ess 
tte  breast  is  more  cj'linJrieal,  looser,  and  more  flaccid,  the  nipple 
being  turned  forwaid  and  downward,  so  that  in  a  front  view  it  is 
projected  nn  the  chesL  In  the  Indiau  the  inguinal  region  is 
broad  and  distinctly  set  off  from  the  prominence  of  tlie  abdomen, 
while  in  the  Negro  it  is  a  mere  fold.  As  to  the  limbs,  they  are  not 
only  much  longer  in  proportion  in.  the  Negro  than  the  Indian  ; 
their  form  and  carriage  difters  aLo.  The  legs  of  the  Indians  are 
remarkably  straight,  in  the  Negro  the  knees  are  bent  in,  and  the  hip 
as  well  as  knee-joint  habitually  flexed.  Similar  differences  in  other 
porta  of  the  body  are  visible  from  behind ;  in  the  Indians  tlie  in- 
terval between  the  two  shoulders,  the  shoulder-blades  being  com- 
paratively fehort  in  them-clves,  is  much  greater  than  in  any  other 
race.  In  tbU  reapett  the  women  do  not  differ  from  the  men,  but 
ahai'e  in  a  feature  charai'teristic  of  the  whole  race.  This  peculi- 
arity is  espeeially  noticeable  in  a  profile  view  of  the  figure,  in 
which  the  broad  i-ounded  shoulder  marks  the  outline  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunk  and  tajjers  gradually  to  a  wt-Il-shaped  arm,  ter- 
lainatin"  usually  in  a  rather  small  hand;  the  little  finger  is  re- 
markably short.  In  the  Negro,  on  the  contrary,  the  shoulder-blades 
are  long  and  placed  more  closely  together,  the  shoulder  being  latlier 
slim  and  narrow,  and  the  hand  disproportionately  slender,  though 
the  fingers  are  more  extensively  webbed  than  in  any  other  raoe. 
In  this  respect  there  is  little  difference  between  male  and  female, 
the  build  of  the  male  being  more  muscular,  but  hardly  stouter  j  in 
both,  a  profile  view  shows  the  back  and  breast  projected  forwai-ds 
and  baekwards  of  the  arra.  The  proportions  between  the  length 
and  width  of  the  trunk,  as  compared  with  each  other,  and,  measured 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  base  of  the  trunk,  hardly  differ  in  the 
Indian  and  Npgro ;  this  renders  the  dilforence  in  the  relati^  e  length 
and  strength  of  thp  arms  and  legs  the  morp  apparent 

X  need  not  allude  to  the  diiference  of  the  hair;  everybody  knows 
the  heavy,  straight  black  hair  of  the  Indian,  and  the   wrinkled, 
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woolly  hair  of  the  Negro.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  recall  tlie 
characteristic  featares  of  the  Whites  in  ortler  to  contraat  them  with 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  Indiana  and  Negroes. 

Only  a  few  words  more  concerning  half-breeda  are  needed  to  show 
how  deeply  seated  are  the  primary  differences  between  the  pure 
races.  Like  distinct  species  among  animals,  different  races  of  xaen, 
when  cro=isine  bring  forth  hilf  breeds-  and  the  half  breeds  between 
these  diflerent  racei  difinr  greatly  fhe  hyhnd  between  White  and 
Negro  (.illed  Mulatlo  is  too  well  known  to  lequire  further  de**!  i  p 
tioD  His  features  are  handsome  his  cumplesioii  cleir  and  his 
charactei  conhdmg  but  indolent  The  hybrid  between  ihe  Ind  iu 
and  Negto  known  imdei  the  name  of  Cafuzo,  is  quite  diffti-ent 
Ilia  fLatures  h  lye  noth  ng  of  the  delicacj  of  the  Mulatto  his  com 
pkiion  la  duk,  his  lair  iong  wii)  and  cur!)  and  hi-,  chu-'u.ler 
eihibLto  a  hippy  combu  ation  between  the  jolly  di  position  tf  the 
Negro  and  thp  enetgetic  eodurmg  powers  of  the  Indian  The 
hybiid  between  'VVTiite  and  Indian  cillcd  Mammeluco  la  Erizd  la 
pilliJ,  efTcmitiite  feeble  lazy,  and  rather  obstinite  though  it 
seems  t:  if  the  Indian  influence  had  onl}  gone  so  fai  a?  to  ob- 
literate ti  e  higher  charatt eristics  of  the  White,  without  imp^rtan^ 
it  own  energies  to  the  off  [iring  It  is  very  lem-ukable  how  m 
both  combmatLDna  \Mth  Negiota  is  well  as  Whites  the  Indian  im 
presses  his  maikmore  deeply  upon  his  jto^eny  than  the  othei  races, 
and  how  readily,  also,  in  further  crossings,  the  pure  Indian  char- 
acteristics are  reclaimed  and  tliose  of  the  other  races  thrown  off. 
I  have  known  the  offspring  of  an  hybrid  between  Indian  and 
Negro  with  an  hybrid  between  Indian  and  White  resume  almost 
completely  the  characteristics  of  the  pure  Indian. 
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VI.  — SKETCH  OF  SEPARATE  JOUBKEYS  UNDER- 
TAKEN BY  DIFFERENT  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
EXPEDITION. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  ifl  ^^e  hpre  at  Ii'ngtli  the  narrative  of 
the  separate  journeys  undertaken  by  my  young  companions.  To  do 
thom  any  justice,  their  reports  should  be  ilhistrated  by  the  accom- 
panying maps,  geologica!  sections,  &c.,  which  ore  more  appropriale 
in  a  special  scientific  account.  I  trust  that  I  shall  hereafter  find 
resources  for  publishing  all  these  materials  in  a  fitting  manner; 
but,  in  the  mean  while,  I  should  do  a  wrong  to  my  own  ieelings  as 
well  a-j  to  my  assistants,  did  I  not  add  to  this  volume  such  a  sketch 
of  their  separate  work  as  will  "ihow  with  how  much  energy,  pei-se- 
verance,  aiid  intelligence  they  carried  out  the  instructions  I  had 
given  them.  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that  one  object 
was  kept  constantly  in  view  throughout  this  expedition,  —  namely, 
that  of  ascertaining  how  the  fre^h-water  fishes  are  distiibuted 
throughoat  the  great  river-systems  of  Brazil.  All  the  independent 
journeys,  of  which  short  tketehe'fl  are  given  in  this  summary,  were 
laid  out  with  reference  to  this  idea;  the  whole  expedition  being, 
in  feet,  a  unit  so  far  as  its  purpose  and  general  plan  were  concerned. 
In  this  sense  my  own  exploration,  and  those  of  all  my  assistant", 
belong  together,  as  parts  of  one  connected  scheme. 

That  detachment  of  the  party  which  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Orestes  St.  John  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  3th  of  June,  1866. 
This  company  consisted  of  Messrs.  St.  John,  Allen,  Ward,  and 
Sceva.  The  flrat  two  were  to  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  by  way  of 
the  Eio  San  Pranci'ico  and  the  EIo  Pai-anahyba;  while  Mr.  Ward 
was  to  descend  the  Tocantins  to  the  Amazons,  and  Sir.  Sceva  to 
remain  for  some  time  in  the  fossiliferous  region  aboiit  Lagoa  Sanaa 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting.    Aa  far  as  Juiz  de  Fora  they  followed 
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the  road  described  in  the  foregoing  narrative.  Thenoe  they  crossed 
the  Sen-a  do  Mantiqueira  to  Barbacena,  and  kept  on  fiiDm  that 
place  through  Lagoa  Dourada  and  Prado?  across  the  Eio  Carait- 
dahy  to  the  divide  separating  the  head-waters  of  the  Kio  Grande 
oa  the  south  from  those  of  the  Eio  Paraopeba  on  the  north.  They 
crossed  the  Paraopeba  just  above  the  water  gap  of  the  Serras  of 
Piedade  and  Itatiaiassu,  traversing  the  former  Serra  into  the  moun- 
tain valley  in  nhich  the  village  of  Morro  Velho  is  situated.  They 
thus  found  themselves  successively  in  the  basins  of  the  Rio  Pava- 
hyba,  tbe  Rio  La  Plata,  and  the  Rio  tiaii  Francisco;  all  these 
great  streams  being  fed  by  rivulets  which  arise  in  thin  vicinity. 
On  leaving  the  mountainous  districts  they  continued  their  route 
through  alternate  campoa  and  wooded  tracts  to  Gequitibd,  passing 
thi-ough  Saburd,  Santa  Luzia,  Lagoa  Sancta,  and  Selte  Lagoa^. 
At  Lagoa  Sancta,  as  had  been  previously  agreed,  Mr.  Sceva  left 
the  party,  with  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  caves  of  that  region 
in  search  of  fossil  bones,  and  making  skeletons  of  mammalia.  He 
remained  for  some  time  ia  this  neighborhood,  and  broaght  away  a 
number  of  specimens,  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  many 
fetalis,  the  caves  having  been  already  despoiled  of  their  fossil  re- 
mains by  Dr.  Lund,  whose  indefatigable  researchps  in  this  direc- 
tion are  90  well  known,  Mr.  Sceva,  however,  made  very  valuable 
collctions  of  other  kind"!,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  numerotts 
carefully  prepared  specimens  of  Brazilian  mamroaiia,  which  now 
aw6ut  mounting  in  the  Museum,  On  leaving  Lagoa  Sancta,  Mr. 
Sceva  returned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  taking  his  collections  with  him. 
Ho  passed  some  days  there,  ia  order  to  repack  and  put  in  safety 
his  own  specimens  as  well  as  those  which  had  been  sent  back  to 
Eio  by  other  members  of  the  party.  He  then  proceeded  to  Canta- 
Gallo,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  collecting  and  pre- 
paring sjieeimens  from  that  part  of  the  country,  until  he  joined 
me  subsequently  at  Eio  just  before  we  returned  to  the  United 
States.  His  contributions  to  our  stores  were  exceedingly  valuable, 
both  on  account  of  the  localities  from  which  they  came  and  from 
the  caro  with  which  they  were  put  up. 
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Mr.  Ward  had  already  separated  from  his  frllow-iravellers  at 
Earbaeena,  on  his  way  to  the  Tocantiiis,  taking  the  route  by  Oiiro- 
Preto  and  DIamantina.  And  in  order  to  keep  together  the  adven- 
tures of  the  little  band  who  left  Rio  in  company,  I  may  give  here 
a  short  skptch  of  his  journey,  before  completing  tlie  accoHot  of 
the  route  pursued  by  Messrs.  St  John  and  Allen.  After  leaving 
the  vallpy  of  the  Rio  Parahyba  and  crossing  the  Mantiqueira  the 
party  found  itself  in  the  water-basin  of  the  Eio  Grande,  one  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Parana,  which,  emptying  into  the 
Rio  La  Plata,  reaches  the  ocean  below  Buenos  Ayros.  Eastward 
of  this  basiii,  on  the  oeean-side  of  the  great  ridge  which  bounds  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  San  Frantiipo,  arise  several  lai^e  risers,  —  the 
Rio  Doce,  the  Sio  Mucury,  and  the  Bio  Jequitinhonha.  It  was 
one  of  my  njost  earnest  desires  to  secure  the  means  of  comparing 
their  inhahiianta  with  each  other  and  with  tho^e  of  the  great  rivers 
flowinn;  north  and  ea't.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  ]Mr.  Hartt, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Copeland,  had  undertaken  to  explore  the 
lower  course  of  these  rivera;  but  it  wa-!  equally  important  that 
specimens  shonid  be  obtained  from  their  head-waters.  While, 
therefore,  Mr.  St.  John  and  hie  companion  pursued  their  way 
across  the  region  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Eio  San  EVan- 
cisoo,  Mr.  Ward  crossed  the  mountain  pa-,a  ue;  from,  one  river- 
basin  into  another,  in  order  to  e'^amme  a*!  many  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Eio  Doce  and  the  Rio  Jequitinhonha  is  possible.  To  him 
I  owe  the  materials  necessary  foi  a  genei  ^1  comparison  of  the  river 
faunie  in  these  different  basins.  His  journey  was  a  laborious  and  a 
lonely  one.  Separating  from  his  c  mjaiions  at  Barbacena  he  kept 
on  by  Ouro-Preto  and  Santa  Bnbara  into  the  basin  of  tlie  Eio 
Doce,  which  he  followed  nearly  to  the  ]  oint  whc  -e  the  Eio  Antonio 
empties  into  it.  This  part  of  the  journey  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  collection  not  onlv  in  the  head  waters  of  the  Eio 
Doce,  but  in  one  of  its  principal  tnbutii  l".  ali-o  Thence  crossing 
the  Serra  das  Esmeraldas  Mr,  Wai  1  entered  the  water-basin  of  the 
Rio  Jequitinhonha,  commonly    ailed  R  o  Belmonte  on  the  maps, 
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and  after  passing  Diamantina  explored  several  arms  of  this  great 
stream.  The  collecliona  he  made  in  this  re^on  are  of  special  in- 
terest with  reference  to  those  gathered  by  Messrs.  Harft  and  Cope- 
land  on  the  lower  course  of  the  same  rivei-s,  and  in  many  other 
streams  along  the  Atlantic  coast  between  Bahia  and  Eio  de  Ja- 
neiro. Having  accomplished  this  part  of  hia  journey,  Mr.  Ward 
crossed  the  San  Francisco  at  Januaria,  mailing  a  numter  of  excur- 
sions in  that  vicinity;  then  passing  in  a  northweateriy  dirpction 
over  the  ridges  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  San  Fianciaco 
from  that  of  the  Tocantins,  h"-  followed  the  whole  course  of  this 
gifat  stream  to  the  Amazons.  It  was  a  daring  and  adventurous 
journey  to  be  accomplished  nilh  no  other  t-ompanionship  fhaa  tliat 
of  the  oamaiado  who  served  him  as  guide,  or  the  Indian  boatmen 
who  rowed  his  canoe,  and  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  our  whole 
party  whun  we  heard,  in  the  month  of  January,  1866,  of  his  s'lfe 
arrival  in  Pari,  whence  he  embarked  a  few  weeks  later  for  the 
United  Slates. 

From  Lagoa  Sancta,  where  they  parted  from  Mr.  Sceva,  Messrs. 
St.  John  and  Allen  kept  on  to  Januaria  together,  but  at  this  point 
Mr.  Allen,  whose  health  had  been  failing  from  the  time  he  left  Eio 
de  Janeiro,  found  hiioself  unable  to  pro'iecute  the  journey  farther, 
and  he  resolved  to  strike  across  the  eouutry  to  Bahia,  taking  ia 
charge  the  collections  they  had  brought  together  ihus  far.  After  a 
short  rest  at  Januaria,  he  made  his  way  to  Cliique-Ohique  on  the 
Rio  San  Francisco ;  and  his  separate  journal  begins  fi-om  the  time 
he  left  this  point,  Oil  hia  journey  (o  Bahia.  It  gives  a  very  full 
account  of  the  physical  features  of  the  region  through  which  he 
parsed,  of  the  geographical  character  of  the  soil,  and  of  iho  distri- 
bution of  plants  and  animals,  including  many  original  observations 
concerning  the  habits  of  birds,  with  a  detailed  itinerary  of  the  route 
through  Jaeobina,  Espelto,  and  Caxoeira.  Proatrated  by  illness  as 
he  was,  he  has  nevertheless  furnished  a  report  the  character  of 
which  showa  how  completely  his  interest  in  the  work  ovei'came  the 
lassitude  of  disease, 
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Fiom  Jinuina  Mi  Sf  J  hn  fjJbwed  (!if  San  IVancifico  to  the 
^llIa  do  HdTii  wheie  h  made  a  short  stay  and  then  Tesumed 
Vis  joumej  bj  lanl  through  the  \  dl  j  of  the  Rio  Giaidf  to  the 
Villa  da  Santa,  Eita  thenee  to  M  cambo  and  icro^s  the  tahip  land 
"ej  araiiiig  tlie  baain  of  the  Kio  San  1  ranci  lo  from  that  of  the  Eio 
Paring!  yba  At  Pawnagua  he  remained  Beveral  l-iys  and  inaJe 
a  cun'ideialle  collection  from  this  piemilj  Thence  he  followed 
the  valky  of  the  Rio  Gurugueia  to  Mang'i,  one  hiiadied  and  twenty 
leaguM  fiom  P'uanagu^  At  M-uiga  he  embalmed  on  one  oi  tiie 
aingtil,»r  rivi,r  boats  amde  of  the  Icafetalks  of  tho  B  inti  palm  and 
descendpd  the  Pattinahyba  to  the  villa  of  San  &  ugallo  Heie  he 
stayed  for  some  time  lo  collect,  and  forwarded  tiom  this  vii-inity  a 
considerable  number  of  specimens  chiefly  leptile"  buds,  and  insects 
Hia  nest  station  was  at  Therez  no,  the  cipital  of  the  piovince  of 
Fiauhy  where  he  made  one  of  the  most  inteiesting  ooUectionfl  of 
the  n  hole  journey  from  the  w^tei  a  of  the  Eio  Poty  Thp  Potj  is  a 
tributary  of  tl  e  Pdianahyba,  mta  nhieh  it  empties  below  Therezina 
In  cximitiing  this  coHection  I  was  particularly  atru  k  with  the  gen 
eral  simdirifj  of  the  h^hes  contaned  m  it  to  thi»e  of  the  Amazont, 
They  exlibit  tl  roughout  the  samp  kind  of  combujaiion  ot  genen 
anl  famihea  although  the  ipecies  are  entirely  d»tinct  Thus,  from 
a  7oologiptl  point  of  view  the  bisin  of  the  Panhyba  though  com 
pleteli  separated  from  it  by  the  dlpih  woul  1  seem  to  belong  to  She 
Amazon  an  biiain  as  it  «nque«tion.jbly  does  from  a  _,eolopical  point 
of  view  The  charictor  of  the  dnft  dt^po^its  along  the  Rio  Gui  u 
gut,ia  and  the  Eio  ParaniLyba  shows  this  area  to  have  beea  con 
tmuou=  w  ih  the  basm  in  which  the  Amizonian  dnft  was  depiHited , 
and  the  siimlarity  of  their  zoolt^cal  featuies  is  but  another  evi- 
dence fiom  an  entirely  different  souice  of  the  extensive  denudations 
wluch  have  isohted  these  regions  fiom  one  -usother  byiemoving 
the  tiacto  which  foimerlj  male  them  a  unit 

From  Tlerezma  Mr  St.  John  [lo  eeded  to  Caxias  and  finallr 
amved  in  Mar^nh'un  by  (he  way  of  the  Kio  Itaj  icuriS  ou  the  8th 
January,  18fj6     linug  completed  a  jturnej  ot  more  than  seven 
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